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International Copyright. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. SIMONDS, 


OF CONNECTICUT. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, December 3, 1090, 


On the bill (H. R. 10881) to amend Title LX, chapter 3, of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to copyrights. 


Mr. SIMONDS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Notwithstanding that the bill seems to be one of con- 
siderable length, its propositions are really very siniple. The main 
proposition is that foreigners shall be permitted to take copyright on 
the same basis as American citizens in three cases which are set out in 
the last seetion of the bill, which is as follows: 


Sec, 13, That this act shall only apply to a citizen of a foreign state or nation 
when such foreign state or nation permits to citizens of the United States of 
America the benefit of copyright on substantially the same basis as its own citi- 
zens or when such foreign state or nation permits to citizens of the United 
States of America copyright privileges substantially similar to those provided 
for in this act or when sueh foreign state or nation is a party to an interna- 
tional agreement which provides for reciprocity in the grant of copyright, by 
the terms of which agreement the United States of America may at its pleasure 
become a party to such agreement. The existence of either of these conditions 
shall be determined by the opinion of the Attorney-General of the United 
States, whenever an occasion for such a determination arises. 


The object of this section is, of course, to establish reciprocity. 

A subsidiary but important proposition of the bill is that all books 
copyrighted under it shall be printed from type set within the United 
States or from plates made from type so set. On this point I desire to 
have the Clerk read a small part of the testimony given before the Ju- 
diciary Committee by J. L. Kennedy, on behalf of the International 
Typographical Union: 

Mr. Oates. Why do the printers favor this bill? 

Mr. Kennepy. For several reasons. The first and principal reason is the 
selfish one. How rare is the human action that has not selfishness for its mo- 
tive force. Its effect as a law will be given to greatly stimulate book-printing 
in the United States. A vast amount of printing that naturally belongs here 
(because it is executed principally for this market), and now done on the other 
side, will come home to us. Indeed, it has been conspicuously stated in the 
London Times that if this bill becomes a law the literary and book-publishing 
center of the English world will move westward from London and take up its 
abode in the city of New York. That would be a spectacle which every patri- 
otic Americar might contemplate with complacency and pride. 

The Englishman who writes books for the money he can get out of them, as 
well as the fame—and I think it fair to presume that the great majority of 
authors are actuated by both of those motives—will recognize that here is the 
richest market, and he will not think it a hardship to comply with the pro- 
visions of this law in view of the substantial benefit it is to him, and 
the printers do not consider it a hardship to require of him that he shall leave 
upon our shores so much of his profitsat least as will pay fur his printing. The 
American author who goes abrvad in search of a cheaper publishing market, 
sending his shel ever here to be mounted and to have his presswork 
done, or else the printed sheets home to be bound here, thus evading 
the heavier duty on books, will also be compelied to patronize home in- 
dustry for his mechanical work. In short, it is not difficult for printers to see 
_— such a law will confer inestimable benefits upon their own and allied 

es, 
TERM OF COPYRIGHT. 


In the former discussion in this Chamber over international copy- 
tight there were some gentlemen who objected to the bill because it 
pe owes for twenty-eight years, extensible for fourteen more, 

all, years. These seemed to be willing to vote 
for the bill if the term of the exclusive privilege were not so long. The 
bill then under consideration proposed no change in the existing law 
in this respect; neither does the present bill; but since gentlemen have 


raised that question let us see how our term of copyright compares 
with that given by the other nations of the world. 
Mexico, in perpetuity. 
Guatemala, in perpetuity. 
Venezuela, in perpetuity. 
‘ Colombia, author’s life and eighty years after. 
Spain, author’s life and eighty years after. 
Belgium, author’s life and fifty years after. 
Ecuador, author’s life and fifty years after. 
Norway, author’s life and fifty years after. 
Peru, author’s life and fifty years after. 
Russia, author’s life and fifty years after. 
Tunis, author’s life and fifty years after. 
Italy, author’s life and forty years after; to be eighty years in any 
| event. 
France, author’s life and thirty years after. 
Germany, author’s life and thirty years after. 
Austria, author’s life and thirty years after. 
| Switzerland, author’s life and thirty years after. 
| Hayti, author’s life, widow’s life, children’s lives, and twenty years 
| after. 
3razil, author’s life and ten years after. 
Sweden, author’s life and ten years after. 
Roumania, author’s life and ten years after. 
Great Britain, author’s life and seven years after; to be forty-two 
years in any event. 
Japan, author’s life and five years after. 
South Africa, author’s life; fifty years in any event. 
Bolivia, author’s life. 
Denmark, fifty years. 
Holland, fifty years. 
Our term of copyright is less than that of all of the rest of the world, 
| and it can not be reasonably contended that our term is too long. 


LIBERALITY TO FOREIGNERS, 


I desire to point out how, under existing law, we compare with other 
nations in the treatment of foreigners. All the countries I have just 
named, except Great Britain, permit foreigners to take copyright on 
the same basis astheirown citizens. Great Britain permits a foreigner 
to take copyright on the same basis as a citizen, provised the foreigner 
is, at the time of the publication of his book, anywhere within the 
British dominions. Furthermore, the Queen is empowered by act of 
Parliament to establish reciprocity in copyright with any nation which 
will reciprocate. As all the world, exceptthe United States, permits 
Englishmen to take copyright without let or hindrance, the clear infer- 
ence is that this act of Parliament is really an invitation extended 
solely to the United States. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT AGREEMENT. 


First and last, there have been about a hundred international copy- 
right agreements signed by the different nations of the world. A list 
of them is given im the report which is submitted with the pending 
bill. Aside from these there was an international agreement made at 
the International Copyright Convention in Berne, Switzerland, in 1886, 
which was signed by ten powers: Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Spain, Holland, Italy, Switzerland, Hayti, Liberia, and Tunis, An- 
other international agreement providing for reciprocity in copyright 
was framed at Montevideo, South America, in 1889, and the draught 
of it wassigned by the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, Para- 
guay, Peru, and Uruguay. We were represented at the Berne con- 
vention by Hon. 4 Winchester, who was strongly in favor of the 
signing of the same by the United States. Our Government declined 
so to do on the ground that Congress is dealing with the subject from 
time to ti 
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The recent International American Congress held in this city of 
Washington reported a resolution favoring international copyright, 
which I will not stop to have read. 

The United States of America stands substantially alone in neglect- 
ing or refusing to enter into international copyright. 

rHE AUTHOR'S NATURAL RIGHT. 

There are strong practical reasons for the passage of this bill, reasons 
strong enough to affect those men in whose near vision a dollar is big- 
ger than the universe beyond, and those reasons will be stated in due 
time. But to proceed on the assumption thata majority of this House 
is made up of such men is, in my judgement, to proceed on a grossly 
laise assumption. 

Chere is not a member of this House who would not reject with 
scorn the idea that the American people should make a practice of grab- 
bing whatever property of a foreigner comes within reach and keeping 
it because the foreigner is not strong enough to keep it away from us 
by superior physical force. Yet that is exactly the thing we do with 


a foreign author’s property, if the printed expressionof his mental con- | 
Either we must deny that the result of the | 
foreign author’s labor is his property or else we must face the shame | 


ception be his property. 


of confessing that we take his property simply because he is a foreigner 
and not strong enough to keep it away from us by superior physical 
lorce. 

What, then, is the subject-matter of property? Whatever is capable 
of being possessed and has in it desirable qualities so that men will ex- 
change for it other desirable things is property subject-matter. 


being property. The printed expression of an author’s mental concep- 
tion has both these qualities and is, therefore, property in every sense 
of the word. The author’s title to his property is the very best; it is 
rooted in the creation of the article, and the world concedes that no 
better title can be imagined than that which arises from the making 
ot the thing. 

[his kind of property is not corporeal and tangible as a chair is cor- 


poreal and tangible, but it is not for that reason a trifling thing. No 
one would call to mind the superb conceptions of Milton and Shakes- 
peare and Hawthorne and say that. Neither is it a unique kind of 


property; McLeod, in the copyright article of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, says that nineteen-twentieths of the wealth of the world is in- 
corporeal. Shares of incorporated companies, patents, trade-marks, 
good-will, and the franchises of ferries, railways, telegraphs, aud tele- 
phones are familiar instances of incorporeal property in large masses. 

Neither is a copyright a monopoly. Blackstone and all other legal 
writers define monopoly as a thing which takes away from the people 
the enjoyment of something they before possessed. Neither patent nor 
copyright does that. Neither can be applied to a thing which is not 
new. Neither can take away from the people the enjoyment of any- 
thing which they before possessed, ,../ Sh ue & monopoly 
.uan is the ordinary owners’, vi «a house or horse. 


rHE COMMON-LAW RIGHT. 


It is a curious thing that we should be asking whether an author 
has a natural property in the valuable thing which he produces by the 
labor of his brain and hand, when the courts of England and of the 
American States have practically always so held. To begin with, 
English and American courts are unanimous in holding that an author 
has a natural, exclusive right to the visible expression of his mental 
conception so long as it is expressed in written words. A man of com- 
mon sense, not addled by legal fictions, knows that there is no magical 
difference between written words and printed words, and that to con- 
cede the natural right as to written words concludes the whole matter. 

Butnever mind that. 
has always recognized the natural, exclusive right of an author in his 
composition, both written and printed. Thecommon law is that great 
body of law not to be found in the statutes. It took its rise in Eng- 
land and it is the fruit of hundreds of years of human experience. It 
is inherited or adopted, either wholly or toa great extent, by almost 
every American State. To whatever extent it is so adopted, it is nec- 
essarily the same in both England and America. Itis built upon and 
developed out of the natural rights of men. And this common law 
has recognized the natural, exclusive right of the author ever since 
printing was first introduced into England by Caxton in 1474. From 
that time to 1624 there was little or no occasion for determining what 
the common-law right was, for printing was included in the Crown 
grants of monopoly which were all abolished by the Statute of Monop- 
olies, passed in 1624, during the reignof JamesI, From 1624 to 1710, 
the author’s common-law right, his natural, exclusive right was uni- 
versally acquiesced in, although there were occasional decisions upon 
it, always for it and never against it. In 1710 the copyright statute 
of Anne was passed, and there was no occasion for the exercise of the 
common-law right until after 1831. 

In 1735 Sir Joseph Jekyll granted an injunction in the case of Eyre vs. Walker, 
to restrain the defendant from printing the Whole Destiny of Man, the first as- 
signment of which had been made in December, 1657, being seventy-eight years 
before. In the same year, Lord Talbot, in the case of Matte vs. Falkner, granted 
an injunction restraining the defendant from prin’ Nelson’s Festivals and 
Fasts, printed in 1703, during the life of the author, who died in 1714. In 1729 





y D Noth- | there was no proof offered that the common law had been adopted. 
ing else is property and nothing which has these attributes fails of | 





Lord Hardwicke, in the case of Tonson and another vos. Walker, otherwise 
Stanton, granted an injunction restraining the defendant from printing Milton's 
Paradise Lost, the a of which was assigned in 1667, or seventy-two 
years before. In 1752 Lord Hardwicke, in the case of Tonson vs. Walker and 
Merchant, granted an injunction, restraining the defendants from printing 
Milton’s Paradise, or Life, or Notes. All this time there had never been any 


| solemn decision by the King’s Bench as to the existence of copyright at com- 





mon law or as to how it was affected by the statute of Anne. ut the court of 
chancery never granted an injunction unless the legal right was clear and un- 
disputed. If there had been any doubt about it, they would have sent it to be 


| argued in a court of common law. 


These decisions all rested upon the common-law right. In 1769 the 
question came to the Court of King’s Bench (the court of last resort 


| outside of the House of Lords) and it was decided that the common- 


law right existed. In 1774 the question came again to the Court of 
King’s Bench, was decided in the same way, and was immediately 


| appealed to the House of Lords; the law lords decided, by a vote sub- 


stantially two to one, that the common-law right existed, and there 
has never been an English decision to the contrary. It follows as a 
matter of course that if the common-law right existed then it exists 
now wherever the common law exists, and that means in substantially 
every American State. There is no denying the proposition. 

Tt has been supposed, and I think it was asserted in this House in 
the former debate, that the United States Supreme Court decided 
against the existence of the common-law right in the,case of Wheaton 
vs. Peters, decided in 1834. Suchisnotatall thefact. Thecourtonly 
decided that the United States, as a nation, has no common law, and | 
that, as to Pennsylvania, where the controversy in question arose, 


Yes, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the common law of England and 
America has always recognized the author’s natural, exclusive right 
to his composition, both written and printed. That common law is 
built upon and developed out of the natural rights of men. To thus 
settle the common-law right is also to establish the foreign author’s 
book as his property, of which we despoil him by superior might, just 
as the robber baron of the Middle Ages despoiled the wayfarer who 
came within his reach. If any American likes the picture, especially 
in view of the fact that nations which we are accustomed to regard as 
only semicivilized are vastly our superior in this respect, that Ameri- 
can is welcome to his enjoyment. It was fairly evident in the former 
debate in this House that some members were inclined to regard dis- 
cussion of this sort as weak sentimentality not quite in keeping with 
robust Americanism. Now, may God help us if robust Americanism 
means a conscience tough enough to enjoy stealing. The word might 
be offensive to some persons, but it is hardly conceivable that any one 
who is willing to do the thing should be offended by such a trifling 
matter as giving it its right name. 


THE WRONG TO AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


I turn fro: this phase of the question to another phase which is 
scarcely less disagreeable. I mean the hardship which our present 
practice puts upon American story-writers. It is the practice of some 
American publishers to reprint the stories of English authors without a 
cent of pay to the English writer. This puts American authors into 
untrammeled competition with English authors who receive nothing 
for their labor. Under such circumstances an American publisher can 
not afford to pay the American writer for his labor, except in those 
rare cases where the American writer has already acquired an estab- 
lished reputation. Were itnot for the American magazines we should 
hardly have the semblance of American fiction. The terribly depressing 
effect of this practice upon American Jiterature has been stated in detail, 
time and timeagain, by American publishers, but we turn a conveniently 
deafear. Howhardly this bears on new American story-writers trying 


3 er. | to struggle into notice, only the thousands upon thousands who are hurt 
The common law of both England and America | 


by it can adequately tell. ‘“Oh!’’ but says one gentleman, and that 
gentleman a lawyer, ‘‘There’s competition in all kinds of business; 
some lawyers have full dockets and other empty ones; the bright men 
succeed and thedullardsfail.’’ Indeed! If the American lawyer had 
not only to compete with all other American lawyers, but also with a 
large class of English lawyers working for nothing, the parallel would 
be complete and the particular American lawyer to whom I refer 
would maintain his present thesis just about as long as he would en- 
joy holding a red-hot knitting needle in his ear. Just about that 
length oftime. And, while I am upon this topic, let me point out what 
a boon international copyright would be to American writers of estab- 
lished reputation. It would add the British market to their Amer!- 
can market, and I take it that there is no member of this House who 
so hates American writers as not to be glad to help them in this way. 


VITIATION OF AMERICAN TASTE. 

Let me pass to another practical reason for the passage of this bill. 
The good stories of England were long since exhausted by the Ameri- 
can reprinters, and they are now using stories written by English au- 
thors of no special repute. These stories deal with kings and privet 
orders of nobility, an established church, a standing army, monarchi 
institutions generally, and with English manners, customs, scenes, and 
sovial A large percentage of them deal with illicit love in some 
of its Millions of American youth are ing this stuff, and 
at a time when their minds and morals are in the plastic and formative 
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stage. This is a damage that cau not be estimated in dollars and cents. 
It is a contamination of the secret springs of national life at their very 
sources. We can no more afford to continue this thing than we can 
— to put our sons and daughters into the society of blacklegs and 
harlois. 


BARRING OUT GOOD LITERATURE. 


Let me state still another practical reason for the passage of this bill. 
Our present practice bars out the good literature of England. That 
country, in proportion to its population, is more prolific than any other 
in works on law, theology, medicine, governmental science, political 
economy, physical science, art, biography, history, travel, education, 
and thelike. It would bea great boon to the American people it these 
works were promptly reprinted here. Only a very small per cent. of 
them are so reprinted or ever will be under our present practice. Each 
of them appeals to a limited class only. No publisher dare reproduce 
them unless he is sure of having the whole of the limited field to him- 
self. If such books are reprinted at all, it must be in good print, on 
good paper, well bound and fit for preservation ina library. Give in- 
ternational copyright, and this great mass of thoroughly good and val- 
uable literature will become an open book to the American people. 


CHEAPENING GOOD BOOKS. 


This leads me directly to another practical reason for the passage of 
this bill. Give international copyright and English publishers will 
come into the American market. This means the addition of an enor- 
mous mass of competition to that already existing, and its sure effect 
must be to reduce the price of all real books, British and American, in- 
cluding everything except the cheap reprints of stories, and this ex- 
ception is of little consequence in comparison with the cheapening of 
the great mass of useful and durable literature. The common mode 
of attempting to show that the absence of international copyright gives 
us cheap books is to exhibit a list of English books published at high 
prices, and a parallel list of cheap American reprints of the same. The 
exhibit isa delusion. It is equally easy to exhibit a list of English 
high-priced books and a parallel list of cheap English reprints of the 
same; they are first published at a high price for the circulating libraries 
and afterwards in shilling editions for the railway book-stalls. It is 
equally easy to exhibit a list of American books published at a high 
price and a parallel list of cheap reprints of the same; substantially all 
American books which are widely successful are reproduced in cheap 
editions. No maxim is better settled in trade than that the extent of 
the market governs the price of a book. The man who is willing to 
give up all this to save a few cents on the cheap reprints yields up the 
substance fora shadow. Esau’s famous negotiation of his birthright 
for a mess of pottage was just as respectable as a commercial transac- 
tion. 

7 THE CHEAP REPRINTS, 


It is admitted that this bill will raise the price of the very cheap re- 
prints of English stories yet to be written a few cents each. What now 
costs 20cents will then cost 25. Two of these cents will goto the writer 
and three cents will go into better paper, better print, and better bind- 
ing. For the 5 cents of increased cost an American story will be tur- 
nished oftener tlian an English story, an American author will get 
pay for his labor, and the reader will get something that is 50 per 
cent. better than the old in paper, print, and binding. E. P. Roe’s 
Barriers Burned Away, Amelia E. Barr’s Bow of Orange Ribbon, and 
Mrs. Prentice’s Stepping Heavenward, all American copyrighted 
books, selling for 25 cents apiece, are fair samples of what will take 
place along the whole line of fiction if this bill becomesa law. This 
increase of cost in the cheap novels is the only charge that can be sus- 
tained against the proposed law; and even if it were not a thousand 
times overbalanced, as it most certainly is by the other considerations 

[ have specified, the law would be worth the having simply for its ef- 
fect on the very cheap reprints. That gamealone is worth the candle. 


ADVOCATES OF INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT, ETC. 


Clay and Webster have favored international copyright in the past. 
Gladstone, Harrison, Cleveland, and Cardinal Gibbons favor it to-day. 
It is asked for by the American authors in a body, by sixty colleges, 
by two hundred libraries, by all our leading educators, by nearly all 
the great publishing houses, by the working printers, by the magazines 
unanimously, and by the great majority of American newspapers. 
This is the intelligent voice of the whole community, and it knows 
whereof it speaks. This great voice asks this thing in the interest of 
American authors, in theinterest of the American printers, in the interest 
of American publishers, in the interest of American youth, in the in- 
terest of a wider and better and cheaper literature, and in the interest 
of the whole American people, butit asks its first and it asks it last 
because in the eternal fitness of things, which prevails throughout 
God’s universe, it is right. When, upon the nation’s birthdays and 
upon other proper occasions, we speak great swelling words about this 
ae = i and een brave,’’ are — — we of a 
great, braw ? Are we proud simply use it 
is 4,000 miles _— from the wilds of Aroostook to little sun-beaten 
San José or from the everglades of Florida to the valley of the Willa- 
mette? Are we willing that in the matter of common honesty the 


states of South America and even little Tynis should march in ad- 
vance of the great American Republic? Speaking ror one American 
citizen and speaking, as I believe, for the great majority of 63.000,- 
000 of Americans, these are not the only things of which we desire 
to be proud. The United States of America is entitled to be a shining 
example among the nations ot the earth, peerless not only in physical 
strength and material splendor, but surpassed by none in the sterling 
quality of its common honesty. 


The Swamp Lands. 
SPEECH 


WILLIAM 8S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 11, 1890. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (H.R.81) for the relief of purchasers and 
other grantees ofthe United States of certain swamp and overflowed lands, and 


to reimburse and indemnify certain States— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am a member of the Committee on Public Lands, 
but unfortunately I was not able to attend the session yesterday when 
it was determined to ask the House that to-day be set apart for the 
consideration of this and other bills reported from that committee. I 
was unavoidably absent attending a meeting of the Census Committee, 
If I had been present I would have asked for time to look up certain 
documents and reports that have been published from time to time in 
former years in regard to these swamp lands, but I have had no time 
to find those documents, which I think ought to be before the House 
when acting on this measure. 

I would hesitate in antagonizing this bill if it were not for the fact 
that the State which I have the honor in part torepresent is one of the 
States interested in the swamp-land grants under the act of 1849 and 
1850, and an agent of that State is asserting, and has been for years as- 
serting, some claims growing out of this legislation, inciuding certifi- 
cates issued to the State for lands in lieu of those sold by the United 
States. Those certiticates were worthless, for they could not be located 
in Indiana, there being no public land in that State on which to locate 
them. Who holds those certificates Ido not know. The States for- 
merly interested are now, many of them, perhaps most of them, repre- 
sented by assignees. 

Mr. MCRAE. Does the gentleman state that Indiana does not hold 
*hose certificates ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not know that it does. 

Mr. McRAE. Do you know that it does not? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not. 

Mr. McRAE. Within the last three years a governor of your State, 
Governor Gray, I think, made some recommendation on the subject. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think that is more than likely. The State has 
always been asserting some claims of that kind. It may be the State 
still holds those certificates. 

I think the acts of 1849 and 1850, the original swamp-land acts, ap- 
plied to real swamp lands, as in the States like Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and also Florida, and, honestly administered and lands actually re- 
claimed, would have been beneficial measures. But I feel quite con- 
fident, from the way those laws have been administered, taking the 
whole of the public-land States together, that a very grave mistake was 
made in their enactment, and I think that from the time of their enact- 
ment to the present day they have wrought more evil than good, and 
have been, in fact, a source of misfortune to most, if not all, the States 
to which thoselaws applied. Asthe lastexpression of the General Land 
Office in regard to this matter, I ask to have read at the Clerk’s desk 
a passage from the last report of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office under the head ‘‘ Swamp-land grants.”’ 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Attention was called at full length in the annual report for last year to the 
fraudutent character of a large number of the claims for land underthe swamp- 
land grants. 

Over 80,000,000 acres of land have been claimed by the States under these 
grants. The grants have not been extended by Congress to any States admitted 
to the Union since 1850, except Minnesota and Oregon, and in the natural course 
of events it would seem that all swamp lands should have been presented and 
adjusted before this time. Yet in the past year additional liste to the amount 
of 2,010,072.08 acres were filed in this office. The great bulk of these new lists 
embraced in one list from the State of Florida alone 1,962,080 acres. 

In the report for 1888 (see page 45) special mention was made of the frauds 
that had been perpetrated in regard to the claims of Florida under the swamp 
grant, There can be no doubt that large quantities of land, amounting to mil- 
lions of acres, have been patented to this State erroneously as being swamp, 
when in fact they were and are good agricultural lands. 

It would seem that before action was taken for the approval of current claims 
by this State the lands ciaimed should be carefully scrutinized and examined by 
reliable agents of the Government in the field, and that some action should be 
provided for by Congress to recover for the public domain the lands frauduw 
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lently claimed before any more lands are patented under these grants. The 
total area of Florida is 37,931{520 acres, while the lists already filed from that 
State amount to 22,221,469 acres, of which amount 16,061,129.98 acres have been 
patented. Only 711.59 acres were patented to Florida oo the past year. I 
call attention to the fact that no lists have yet been filed for lands in that part 
of the State most notoriously swampy in character, namely, in the extremesouth- 
ern part of the peninsula, in the vicinity of the Everglades. 

It is probable, therefore, that in the future several million acres more will be 


claimed of lands that may be more genuinely swampy than the bulk of those 
previously claimed. . ; . 

lt thus appears that fully two-thirds of the public lands in the State have been 
or will be claimed as swamp, a claim which I am not prepared to admit by any 


means 


- 


ir frauds on the Government have been developed in some of the lists filed 
by the State of Minnesota. The chief of the swamp-land division of this office 
v in that State investigating a number of townships claimed to beswampy 
ter ch are alleged to be fine timber and agricultural lands, 

n made, will be submitted to you, 
LMAN. Mr. Chairman, the Commissioner should have gone 
much further. In addition to the results in Florida and Minnesota, he 
might have said that in all the States where examination has been 
made, notably in the State of Iowa, and in fact in all the States where 
investigations were had, a similar state of things, but in a less degree, 
perhaps, was found to exist. Everywhere vast tracts of agricultural 
lands have been claimed asswamp lands. We have been appropriating 
year after year large sums of money for the purpose of investigating 
these frauds, and one fact to be noted in the outset in considering this 
biil is the effect that it will have in incidentally confirming the claims 
which have been already filed by the several States. 

Mr. McRAE. I challenge that statement and ask the gentleman to 
point to any section of the bill which confirms anything of the kind. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I think the bill will have that effect. 

Mr. McRAE. Well, point to thesectionof the bill. Thestatement 
of the gentleman is entirely without foundation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think it will have that effect. I am not speak- 


ing of any positive provision of the bill. I do not say the bill in terms 
confirms theseclaims. I speak of the general effect of the measure, and, 
there being by the terms of the bill three years to go upon, all of us 
can understand what is to take place, especially in the case of Florida, 
which has already received patents (as is mentioned, I believe, 


ast 


in the Commissioner’s report) for over 16,000,000 acres of these lands. 
The State of Arkansas, the State of my friend [Mr. McRAs], has re- 
ceived patents for 7,671,101 acres; Minnesota has received patents for 


a million and a quarter acres; while Illinois has received patents for 
a million and a half acres,and Michigan has received patents for 5,000, - 
000; Indiana, for a million and a quarter of acres, and soon, aggregating 
over 59,000,000 acres. 

The following table, taken from the last report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, shows the exact number of acres of land 
which each of the public-land States has already received under the 
swamp-land laws, 











Statement exhibiting the quantity of land approved to the several States under 

‘sof Congress approved March 2, 1849, and September 28, 1850 (sec- 

2479, Revised Statutes), and March 12, 1860 (section 2490, Revised 

Statutes), up to and ending June 30, 1890. 

. ; Total since | | Total since 

States. | date of grant. States. date of grant. 

a ep ; — ———ee NE 

Acres. Acres, 

RIE, cccnrstivndinibidina 414, 310,31 || Michigan. .......0-...-seseeseee| 5,728,922. 91 

CO eee 7, 671,101.21 || Minnesota .............ccccees 3,051, 692. 46 

California.........c-secrcssseses| 1,758, 602. 80 |! Mississippi aneiabe 3, 325, 437.77 

Florida ...... covcvesevecs| 1G, 977, OL0. OA fH BEISBOUFE ...ccccceccocccccesecese 4, 495, 816. 49 

Tilinois......... on | 1,493,718.25 |} Ohio ...... 25, 660. 71 

TNGiANA ............seeereeeeeen| 1, 265, 107. 87 || Oregon.... 243, 993. 85 

BNE Piet tenmertecnserensuees 933, 562.00 || Wisconsin .... 3, 349, 132. 99 
Louisiana (act of 1849)...| 8,708, 588, 48 | — 

Louisiana (act of 1850) .. 257, 504. 03 Total..........cecce---222--| 59, 100, 462. 67 


Also the number of acres claimed still by each of said States, 


Stalement exhibiting the quantity of land selected for the several States under 
acts of Congress approved March 2, 1849, and September 28, 1850 (see- 
tion 2479, Revised Statutes), and March 12, 1860 (section 2490, Revised 
Statutes), up to and ending June 30, 1890. 


Total since 








oe Total since 
States. date of grant. | States. date ofgrant. 
| | 
i | 7 wi” he ae 
| Acres. Acres. 
ARR iniis sesticnries 531, 355. 60 || Michigan..............+....+ 7, 298, 159. 28 
DIES cnicenstriiiaininsdiiiia’ | 8, 655,210.10 || Minnesota..........0c0 ce. | 4,894, 663.12 
California ........s06 sess] 1,883,555, 90 |} Mississippi.............0.+.-! 3, 602, 963. 30 
PNG OG aiiitinrcncdscscsctnnenen | 22,222, 439. 60 DEO as crecdissetihadescsia 4, 843, 583. 34 
RUDIONS itsnciciiciccinceceeicd ELUNE OER Mie eee 116, 766, 28 
Na abies ection sdadhd | 1,877,727. 70 } Oregon ......c0..ececessceeeees 410, 671. 86 
iii Si santionimnsaves | 4,567,959. 83 || Wisconsin.................|  4,567,123.87 
Louisiana (oot of 1849)...| 11, 214,996. 32 |} —= 
Louisiana (act of 1850)... 554, 459.51 ee Re ee | 80, 218, 419. 21 
| 








Mr. PAYSON. Will the gentleman permiten inquiry at that poin t? 
Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. oat 
Mr. PAYSON. How does that have anything whatever to do with 


the subject under consideration, namely, this bill? Because underthe 
bill nothing is to be considered between the Department and the dif- 
ferent States of the Union except where the States have not received 
patents and where the General Government has sold the swamp lands 
that belonged to the State and has received the money or its equiva- 
lent therefor. It seems to me that the suggestion made by the gentle- 
man does not bear upon the question at all. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have to differ with my friend upon that point. 

Mr. PAYSON. Well, how does it? I would be glad to hear the 
gentleman state how it does bear upon this bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is important to know how much land these 
States have already received. I think also that this measure looks 
very much toward a confirmation of all that has been already done, 
and in effect proposes to proceed at once to close up the question with- 
out a full investigation into these frauds. 

Mr. PAYSON. But how can it have that effect? 

Mr. HOLMAN, The bill directs the prompt settlement of all these 
claims. Let the bill contain some provision to the effect that “ nothing 
herein contained shall prevent the Interior Department from carrying 
forward the investigation of the enormous frauds perpetrated under 
these grants.’’ This would repel the inference that Congress in pass- 
ing this bill intended the claims to be settled on the now existing basis. 

Mr. PAYSON, Of course. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The debates when these acts of 1849 and 1850 were 
passed and also when the act& of 1855 and 1857 were passed show that 
the law was intended to affect but a comparatively small body of land, 
swamp lands, lands not adapted without drainage to agriculture. 

These lands were spoken of in the debates of those periods as a few 
million acres ; yet there have already been patented to these public- 
land States 59, 100,462.67 acres, and the claims filed all together amount 
to 80,218,419 acres, leaving 21,117,957 acres still open for adjustment. 
But that does not begin to cover the whole case as it would exist under 
this bill if it became a law, for who can estimate the number of acres 
that will be claimed as swamp land which the Government had dis- 
posed of? 

This House has never been called upon, if my friend from Illinois 
will pardon the remark—I know his general care about legislative 
measures—this House, I submit, has never been called upon toact upon 
a measure with less definite information than we now possess in re- 
gard to the one before us. I have not been able within the little time 
allowed even to lay my hand on the exhaustive report on this subject 
made by the General Land Office in 1888, The effect of this bill is a 
matter of conjecture, and yet it will compel the payment of many 
millions of dollars from the Treasury never contemplated by Congress 
when the original acts were passed. 

Now let us look at the acts of 1855 and 1857. I desire the Clerk to 
read thoseacts. I will first call attention to the fact that the act of 1857 
clearly indicates that Congress intended thereby to substantially dis- 
pose of and close up these swamp-land grants and that an early and 
final adjustment would be made of them. Then there were but a few 
million acres involved; now the claims have swollen until they em- 
brace in the aggregate a territory nearly four times as large as Indiana. . 
I ask the Clerk to read the acts which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act for the relief of Srociqenn ond locators of swamp and overflowed 
ands. 

Section 1. Beit enacted, eic., That the President of the United States cause 
patents to be issued as soon as practicable to the purchaser or purchasers, |oca- 
tor or locators, who have made entries of the public lands, claimed as swamp 
lands, either with cash or with land warrants, or with scrip, prior to the issue 
of patents to the State or States, as provided for in the second section of the act 
approved September 28, 1850, entitled “ An act to enable the State of Arkansas 
and other States to reclaim the swamp lands within their limits,’ any decision 
of the Secretary of the Interior or other officer of the Government of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding: Provided, That in all cases where any 
State, naan its constituted authorities, may have sold or disposed of any tract 
or tracts of land, to any individual or individuals, prior to the entry, sale, or lo- 
cation of the same, under the pre-emption or other laws of the United States, 
no patent shall be issued by the President for such tract or tracts of land until 
such State, through its constituted authorities, shall release its claim thereto, in 
such form as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior: And provided 
further, That if such State shall not, within ninety days from the of this 
act, through its constituted authorities, return to the General Land ice of the 
United Statesa list of all the lands sold as aforesaid, together with the dates of 


suclr sale, and the names of the purchasers, the patents shall be issued imme- 
diately thereafter, as directed in the foregoing section. . . 


Sec. 11, And be it further enacted, That, upon due proof by the authorized 
agent of the State or States before the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office that any of the lands purchased were swamp lands within the true in- 
tent and meaning of the act aforesaid, the purchase money shall be paid over 
to the State or States; and where the lands have been located by warrant or 
scrip, the said State or States shall be authorized to locate a quantity of like 
amount upon — | of the public lands subject to entry at $1.25 per acre, or less, 
and patents shall issue therefor upon the terms and conditions enumerated in 
the act aforesaid: Provided, however, That the said decisions of the Commis- 
ca of the General Land Office shall be approved by the Secretary of the 

nterior. 

Approved March 2, 1855. 


An act to confirm to the several States the ovement overflowed lands se- 
lected under the act of September 28, 1850, and act of March 2, 1849. 


Be it enacted, etc., the selection of swamp and overflowed lands granted 
to the several States y Do mat Demme seprerel 28, , en 
titled “An act to enable the State of and other to reclaim the 
swamp lands within their limits,” and the act of March 2, 1849, entitled ‘(An act 
to aid the State of Louisiana in draining the swamp lands therein,” hereto 
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and wapested to She Conmnisstonee af the Goncenl Land Ofies, 20 
same remain vacant and unappropriated, and not interfered 
with by an actual settlement under any existing law of the United States, be, 
and the same are hereby, confirmed,and shall be approved and patented to the 
said several States, in conformity with the provisions of the act aforesaid, as 
soon as may be practicable after of this law: Provided, however, That 
nothing in this act contained shall interfere with the provisions of the act of 
Congress entitled “‘An act for the relief of purchasers and locators of swamp 


and overflowed lands,” approved March 2, 1855, which shall be and is hereby 


‘oO 
continued in force, and extended to all entries and locations of lands claimed 
as swamp lands made since its passage. 

Approved March 3, 1857. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Now, Mr. Chairman, in view of these two acts the 
latter of which clearly indicates an understanding on the part of Con- 
gress that the whole subject was then in a state of final adjustment, 
I wish to call attention to the construction placed by the Land Office 
on this swamp land grant legislation, including all the legislation 
which has occurred on this subject since the original act of 1849. Iwish 
to point out if I can the difference between the propositions and inter- 
pretation of these laws laid down by the Interior Department in the 
adjustment of these claims and those embodied in this bill: 


1. That the ——_ States to which the grant applied are entitied to all the 
swamp and o wed lands made unfit thereby for cultivation which remained 
unsold therein on the 28th day of September, A. D. 1850. 

There is no controversy about that, subject to the further provision 
as to time: 


2. That for all such lands sold between September 28, A. D. 1850, and March 
3, 1857— 


The act which the Clerk has just read— 
the States are entitled to the purchase money received. 


Now, that is conceded; and I am perfectly willing to go to the ex- 
tent of consenting to that payment being made. I would consent to 
it, however, only on one condition, that the frauds which have been 
and shall be discovered by the General Land Office should be offset 
against the claims asserted by the States and the assignees of the 
States. Where lands have been patented to the States and disposed ot 
by them, the land as a matter of course can not be returned, and can- 
cellation of the patent would amount to nothing. Indeed it would do 
irreparable injustice to the persons to whom the sales had been made. 
Therefore in these cases all that we can do is to place one claim against 
the other, the claims against the States for lands which have been 
fraudulently patented to them and the claims against the Government 
for lands which were sold by it and which were in fact swamp lands. 

As a matter of fact I do not believe there is much force in this claim 
that the Federal Government has during these forty years sold swamp 
lands to any extent and received the money after these grants were 
made, in 1849 and 1850. [am quite confident that nothing of the kind 
occurred in my State, though the State of Indiana has claims just like 
the others. 

Mr. McRAE. Then if theseswamp lands have not been sold by the 
Government, what is the danger in passing this bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. These claims are set up and if this bill is passed 
will be vigorously prosecuted. The Government is at great disadvan- 
tage, after a long lapse of time, as to the proofs, The States and their 
assignees will be more vigilant. Why would men buy swamp land 
not adapted to cultivation? Under the law, if the major part of the 
tract was swamp land the tract passed as swamp land; if the greater 
part of the tract was agricultural land it did not pass under the grant. 
Now, why should any person purchase land that was swamp land and 
not adapted to cultivation? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. For the purpose of reclaiming it and making 
it susceptible of cultivation. 

Mr. PAYSON. Or for purposes of speculation, as has been done in 
hundreds of instances. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Very seldom at $1.25 per acre, which it is claimed 
was paid to the Government. But will some gentleman answer this 
statement? The uniform instructions of the General Land Office to the 
surveyor general bear upon the subject. The surveys showed on the 
face of the plats whether the lands were agricultural lands or swamp 
lands, and the returns made by the surveyor general from each State 
clearly show the character of the land, and it is scarcely to be sup- 
posed that the surveyors general would have returned lands as ag- 
ricultural lands when they were in fact not adapted to cultivation. 
What do gentlemen say to that? If it appeared on the face of the re- 
turns made by the surveyor general of Indiana that the lands were 
swamp lands, of course, under the act of 1850, they would not, after 
the passage of the act of 1850, have been sold and patented by the 
Federal Government. 

Whatever lands have been sold by the United States or entered under 
the bounty-land law or under the homestead laws are lands which were 
returned to the General Land Office as agricultural lands, lands adapted 
to agriculture. That must be med, otherwise of course we must 
presume the Commissioner of the General Land Office was deliberately 

the law by issuing patents for lands that he knew from the 
records of his office had been dedicated to a different purpose, granted 
to the States as swamp lands, 

Mr. MCRAE. I understand the gentleman to say that he would be 
oe the title to all the lands that the surveyor 

A i swamp lands. _ 





Mr. McRAE. If you agree to that, it is the method of adjustment 
now adopted generally by the States. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Idid not say I was willing to do that; but I think I 
could adopt that position with entire safety as to the surveys made 
prior to 1857. 

Mr. McRAE. There are only a few States that do not make their 
adjustments by the field notes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I never have heard of a single instance where 
there has been a violation of the law by the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office in selling and issuing patents for lands which had been 
returned as swamp lands. We all know that millions of acres of lands 
were claimed to be swamp lands when in fact they were agricultural 
lands. Where lands were entered which turned out to be swamp 
lands, by bounty land warrants, then, as the gentleman knows, the 
money was not returned, but scrip was issued authorizing the State to 
select other lands in lieu thereof if there were such lands in the 
State. Ifthe land was sold by the United States for money and the 
lands turned out to be swamp lands—I mean prior to the act of 1857— 
the money has been paid to the State; that has been the uniform policy. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I proceed with the analysis of this statement of 
the ruling of theSecretary of the Interior and Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office: 

That for all such lands otherwise disposed of than by sale between said dates, 
1850 and 1857, the States are entitled to have indemnity in lands not swampand 
overflowed. 

Now, my friend certainly left the House to think—or left us in the dark, 
permit me to say rather, in regard to this matter, on the assumption 
that this bill was in harmony with the statement of the Commissioner. 

Now, as I understand the ruling of the Department, it was this: 
That scrip was issued wherever the land was disposed of for bounty 
land warrants. For mark you, when it was disposed of by sale, the 
money was paid to the State, but where it was disposed of by the 
United States for bounty land warrants the scrip was to issue. Now 
the bill provides as follows: 

Provided, That on the surrender of any indemnity land scrip which could not 
be satisfied by reason of there being no lands in the State to which the same 
were issued subject to location thereunder, the value of the same at the rate of 
$1.25 per acre shall be paid tothe party or parties so surrendering the same, 
when accompanied by the evidence of ownership. 

Who owns this scrip? I think I can safely say in the case of Louisi- 
ana, except as to the condition which I shall mention hereafter, and 
in regard to Arkansas, so far as I know, and perhaps Illinois, except as 
I will mention, they still own the scrip. Illinois, perhaps, still owns 
the scrip, but I am not certain as to any State. 

Mr. PAYSON. Yes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Were not the lands there partitioned out among 
the counties and did not the scrip go into the hands of speculators ? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. But did not the States get the benefit of the 
scrip that was issued ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The scrip was understood at the time, as I was 
proceeding to say, to be entirely valueless, because, as I read a few 
moments ago, as will be seen by reference to this report— 

That for all such lands otherwise disposed of than by sale— a 

Here in this bill it is not only sold, ‘‘ but disposed of in any other 
manner’’— 
otherwise disposed of than by sale between said dates, the States are entitled 
to have indemnity in lands not swamp and overflowed— 

While in this bill you propose that on the surrenderof the indem- 
nity land scrip $1.25 per acre shall be paid to the party or parties sur- 
rendering the same. Who are those parties? 

I ask the especial attention of the gentleman from Illinois to this: 

That for such lands as have been sold or otherwise disposed of since Septem- 
ber 28, A, D. 1857, no indemnity either in meney or lands has been granted and 
no adjustment is possible. 

That is the language embodied in the report of the committee; and 
I want to show that the bill I hold in my hand presents a very dif- 
ferent aspect of the case from this analysis of the swamp-land laws by 
the Commissioner of the Land Office, with, I take it, the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior. It proceeds: 

The land itseif must be taken from the purchaser or settler by the State or 
its grantee or lost. When such purchasers or settlers are evicted they come to 
Congress for relief or accept a return of the purchase money. 

That statement of the report, it seems to me, is in perfect harmony 
with the act of 1857. But the bill before us is not in harmony with 
that act. This bill not only relates to the sales made prior to the 28th 
of September, 1857, but refers to all lands suld down to the present 
time, because the language of the bill is— 

That it shall be the duty of the proper officers of the Treasury and Interior 
Departments to adjust and settle the claims of any State against the United 
States for all lands which have been or may hereafter be sold— 

Not prior to the 28th of September, 1857, but for all time since and 
for the future. 

Mr. PAYSON. That covers everything. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I say it does; but the views of the Commissioner 
do not. 

Mr. McRAE. Why, the gentleman has been reading from the re- 


port of the committee, and not from the report of the Commissioner. 
Mr, PAYSON. Certainly. 
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Mr. McRAE. And what the gentleman has been reading and com- 
menting on is a statement from the report of the committee in the 
Viftieth Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Iam reading from what appears to be an extract 
inserted here as expressing the views of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. 

Mr. McRAE. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. He has been 
reading from a report from the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. PAYSON. Certainly; that is correct. 
ing from the report of the committee made in the Fiftieth Congress, 
not from the report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
[ have the official report here, if the gentleman wishes to examine it. 

Mr. McRAE. And the gentleman seems to be in error also—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let meanswerthis first. I find appended to what 
I have been reading this language: 

The following statement from the said Report 347, Fiftieth Congress, is ap- 
plicable and is adopted and made a part hereof. 

Now, this is the report, as will be seen, of the House committée in 
the Fiftieth Congress. 

Mr. PAYSON. That is just what I have been saying. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And yet it embodies the principles laid down by 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office in the statement he makes 
of the construction placed on the laws making these swamp-land grants. 
You embody it in your report. Of course you stand by your report. 

Mr. McRAE. Now, what I want the gentleman from Indiana to 
explain is this: When the Government sells a piece of land which has 
been adjudicated as belonging toa State under this grant or tooneof the 
citizens of the United States, if it is honest for the Government to per- 
mit its purchaser to lose the land and only get a refund of the money, 
with nothing for his improvements or other expenses incurred in re- 
gard to it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. When that condition arises the purchaser will come 
to Congress and I will vote to pay him back his money; butinall these 
forty years no such case has arisen. 

Mr. McRAE. Yet you are willing to take his home away and not 
pay anything for his improvements. We do not propose to do that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let me put it in a more tangible form. Do you 
suppose any State would dispossess a settler, one of her citizens, to 
whom the Government sold land years and years ago and gave him a 
patent, on the pretense that this land was a bountiful gift of the Gov- 
ernment to herself? Ishould like to see a State of the Union so treat 
the bounty of the Government. Even a State whose public officers 
squandered the beneficent gift of the nation would not dare to do so 
dishonorable a thing as that. The law as interpreted by the greatest 
Department of the Government would not permit such an act of dis- 
honor unless the sale was made prior to the act of 1857, and I concede 
the right of the State to money if paid to the Government before the 
passage of that act for swamp lands. 

Mr. MCRAE. All of them do it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. When have they done it? 

Mr. McRAE. Here are letters from settlers who have been evicted. 
If you will let them be read they will show where it has been done and 
how it has been done by the State authorities. 

Mr. HOLMAN. When has Congress been informed from any official 
source that settlers were being disturbed in their possession of these 
lands? Dishonor could not go any further than such action of a State 
which received this bounty in thus treating the bounty of the nation and 
thus oppressing her own citizens. I would require an official record to 
prove such a dishonorable act. 

Iam, therefore, still more fortified and justified in calling the atten- 
tion of my friend from Illinois [Mr. PAyson] and my friend from Ar- 
kansas [ Mr. MCRAE] to this statement of the views of the Interior De- 
partment as the proper construction of these swamp-land laws in the 
fact that these views are set forth in the report made to the House by 
the Committee on Public Lands in support of the very bill now under 
consideration. Let me read it again: 

‘. That for such lands— 

And I hope that there will be no avoiding this— 

That for such lands as have been sold or otherwise disposed of since Septem- 
ber 28,1857, no indemnity either in money or lands has been granted, and no 
adjustment is possible. 

Now, is that correct ? 

The land itself must be taken from the purchaser or settler by the State or its 
grantee or lost. When such purchasers or settlers are evicted they come to 
Congress for relief or accept a return of the purchase money. 

Now, that is not this bill. 

Mr. McRAE. This bill would confirm his title and give the pur- 
chase money to the State. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is not this bill. I read from the bill: 

That it shall be the duty of the proper officers of the Treasury and Interior 
Departments to adjust and settle the claims of any State against the United 
States for all lands which have been or may hereafter be sold— 

Not between February 28, 1857, and the date of the act of 1850, 
but from the date of the act of 1850 to the present time as well as 
hereafter— 

All lands which have been or may be hereafter sold, or otherwise disposed 


of, by the United States, that were included in any grant of swamp or over- 
Bowed lands to such State. 


The gentleman is read- 
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I was happy in the thought, in the first place, that I was not 
ing my colleagues for an extraordinary ox in making a re in 
direct conflict with the terms of this bill. I thought I happily had 

| the opportunity of throwing the responsibility upon the Commissioner 

of the General Land Office, and was simply pointing out a discre 
| between his views and the friends of this bill, but it now turns out 
| that this is a part of a report made in the Fiftieth Congress and em- 
bodied in this report. Now, that declared a principle that I am not 
waging war upon at all, as to the lands that were disposgd of prior to 
the 28th day of February, 1857. I agree fully with the views expressed 
by the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. McRAE. But what does the gentleman propose to do with 
those lands erroneously sold since that date? That is the question. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Why did you not mention that in this report? ; 

Mr. McRAE. We do state in the report that for the lands sold by 
the Government or otherwise disposed of we propose to give $1.25 an 
acre, as they did under the act of 1857. There is no other honest course 
to take except that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Now, will my friend indulge me? 

That for such lands that have been sold or otherwise disposed of since Sep- 
tember 28,1857, no indemnity, either in money or in lands, has been granted and 
no adjustment is possible. 

Mr. PAYSON. That is, under existing law. 

Mr. MCRAE, Under existing law. 

Mr. PAYSON. And to correct the difficulties growing out of that 
situation we present, as we presented in the last Congress, just such a 
bill as this. We presented it then as we present itnow. It is plainer 
than the proposition that two and two make four. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam very glad to have that explanation made. 

Mr. PAYSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. You are stating what the law is. You propose to 
change the law and enlarge the scope of these grants made forty years 
ago. Iam opposed to any change and wish these grants settled under 
the laws that made them. Those laws were in the main unwise in the 
beginning. Iam opposed to enlarging their scope. 

Mr. MCRAE. The gentleman read from the report, and the report 
says that under existing Jaw the case may be stated as follows; there 
is no room for anybody to be deceived —— 

Mr. HOLMAN. Have you no statement at all as to the exact effect 
of this bill from the Commissioner of the Land Office or from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior? 

Mr. McRAE, Anybody who knows anything about the administra- 
tion of the Pablic Land Office knows that the statements in that report 
as to the methods of the Department are exactly correct. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is what I am insisting on. I supposed they 
were quoted from the reports of the General Land Office, and yet this 
bill goes upon the theory that it is simply a method of adjustment. 
That the only object is to settle and adjust these swamp-land claims, 
while it is in fact 4 radical change of the swamp-land laws, greatly en- 
larging their scope and the value of the magnificent grant after these 
forty years have elapsed. 

Then this report says: 

5. That in the States where all of the public lands have been disposed of no 
indemnity scrip is issued, or if issued is of no value to the State, because it is 
held that it can only be located in the State to which it may be issued. There 
are certain moneys in the Treasury of the United States received for lands that 

assed by the said grant, which in both law and oey belong to these States. 
Besides this, many of them are entitled to other lands not yet sold or disposed of. 

Mr. PAYSON. Does the gentleman agree with that? 

Mr. HOLMAN. [agree to the first proposition. I concede that, 
with reference to all lands sold by the United States prior to the act of 
1857, that act was intended as a statute of adjustment and settlement. 
It was intended as an adjustment of these grants as Congress then 
understood the matter; coupled with the act of 1855, it clearly conveys 
to my mind the idea that Congress thought it was closing up this 
whole business. And since that time I will venture to say there have 
been patents issued to the States for 50,000,000 of acres. The patents 
issued to this date amount to over 59,000,000. I do not believe 
that at that time 9,000,000 of acres had been patented. When Con- 
gress supposed this matter was in progress of prompt adjustment, the 
men of forty years ago never dreamed of the magnitude of these claims 
under the acts of 1849 and 1850; it was ready to pay the comparatively 
small amount of money to be paid under those circumstances, and s0 
passed the act of 1857. 

Mr. MCRAE. If the act of 1857 was correct in principle, why is 
not this bill correct? It has the very same principle that applies now 
to erroneous sales as that act for sales made prior to them. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then why change the law? Does my friend from 
Arkansas believe that there were 82,000,000 acres of land, covered by 
water, capable of reclamation in the States named in the act of 1850? 

Mr. BOATNER. Why, certainly. 

Mr. McRAE. I donot kaow anything about those things; but 1 
will say the gentleman from Indiana has been in Congress much longer 
than I and has never taken any steps to close this matter up. These 
claims have been pending forty years without adjustment, and this 
bill contains the same principle as that contained in the act of 1857, 
and saying that there shall be three years in which to file these claims. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I am perfectly willing and anxious that the Land 








Office shall close up these accounts prompt!y under the laws that made 
the ts. It is doing it ually, and is doing it upon principles 
which I think are perfectly justifiable and in harmony with the laws 
which made the grants and with the presumption against the bona fides 
of these claims, and therefore demanding an inquiry into their integ- 
rity. 

Mr. McRAE. Does not the gentleman from Indiana know that in 
this bill the question of the bona fides is determined by the Depart- 
ment? This bill leaves it in the hands of the United States itself. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I know that. The General Land Office is closing 
them up. The Commissioner, to the extent that you will give him the 
means, is ferreting out these frands. You never have reclaimed 2 
dollar from a State, as you know—nota dollar. The only way you 
will ever get a dollar from any of these States, from my own or any 
other, that have got landsimproperly under the swamp-land acts, will 
be by setting off one claim against the other. 

Mr. McRAE. That is what we want to do ; and why not let us do 
it? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Why, there is no proposition of that kind in the 
bill, not the slightest reference to that in the bill. A new law of ad- 
justment is aimed at. 

There is another reason why we should not enlarge these grants 
and their value that I wish to call to the attention of my friend from 
Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. TheCommissioner of the General Land 
Office is going on investigating these matters. I have never heard of 
any complaint of the agents of that department, except on the part of 
those who claim this land scrip and occasionally of gentlemen who 
come here, not members of this House, and who are anxious to get 
hold of these lands. 

Mr. MCRAE. If there is no complaint what is the use of making 
investigation as to whether fraudulent claims have been made? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Complaints, I mean, against the General Land Of- 
fice. There certainly have not been any of late years; there may have 
been in former years. There may have been fraudulent dealings be- 
tween the local agents and the State authorities; that is quite possible; 
but no person of late years has made complaint against the efforts of the 
General Land Office to ferret out these frauds, except the persons I have 
referred to, and I go back as far as the time when Mr. McFarland first 
became Commissioner of the General Land Office, some twelve years 
ago. The same line of policy has been pursued; the same efforts have 
been made to ferret out these frauds. A steady adjustment of these 
claims has been going on. These investigations will furnish a proper 
basis for these claims under existing laws. 

But I have been diverted from the line of my statement. I wish to 
call the attention of my friend from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] to 
the fact, taking his State as an example, of the spirit underlying this 
adjustment. I exempt the State of Arkansas, for I have never known 
an agent here from that State; but [ understand that in Louisiana 
one-half of these swamp lands, so called, for which patents are secured 
to Louisiana, or one-half that can be gotfrom the Treasury on account 
of these for Louisiana, under an act of the State Legislature and under 
a contract made by the governor of that State, inure to the benefit of 
an agent who is interested in the passage of this bill. It is not quite 
so bad in illinois and not quite so bad in Iowa, but pretty nearly so. 
I do not know as tothe others who are interested in this new method 
of adjustment. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I wish to state to the gentleman from Indiana 
that such a contract was made by the governor of the State of Louisi- 
ana under authority of an act of the State Legislature, with an indi- 
vidual who contracted to make good the claim of the State before the 
General Land Office, and under the terms of that contract the State is 
to award thatindividual one-half of the landsso recovered; but the act 
of the Legislature authorizing that contract to be made has been re- 
pealed, and there is nothing of that kind at this time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. When was that act repealed? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. In 1888. 

Mr. BOATNER. And I will state to the gentleman that that con- 
tract would probably never have been made but for the obstruction 
which has been continually thrown in the way of Congress settling this 
rs on an equitable footing, according to the State what she is en- 
titled to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And probably the vigilance of the gentleman from 
Louisiana has had something to do with that repeal. Iam glad, any- 
how, that in that instance the contract has been annulled. 

Mr. Chairman, it was found tiat in the regular course of business, 
when the patents were being issued by the Commissioner, the office 
was required to issue the patents for one-half for the benefit of the 
agent and anothet for the benefit of the State. I mention that as an 
instance of the way in which such grants are, at least sometimes, 
adjusted. An ment somewhat similar to that, but not quite 
80 liberal Iam informed, controls the swamp-land interest of lowa 
and Jilinois. I do not know how it is in other States. 

These grants and bounties, where avarice can intervene, always bear 
bitter fruits. But, gentlemen, in the nature of things it can not be 
otherwise. This great beneficence of the Government, well intended 

as it was, has as a general rule promoted private interestsonly. Rail- 
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road monopoly has laid its hand on many of these grants. There has 
been a grabbing of the public lands under these laws which has been 
most thoroughly discreditable. Under theswamp-land laws there have 
been 59,000,000 acres patented, and there are 31,000,000 more still 
claimed by States or the grantees of States, and yet in addition to all 
this millions of dollars are sought to be taken from the Treasury by 
giving a new and wider scope to these grants by this new measure of 
legislation. 

Mr. McRAE. And still you do not want to put any limit to it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido wish to puta limit to it, but I do not wish 
new and larger scope given to these grants by law. I do not want the 
General Land Office, which is doing its duty in the adjustment of these 
claims, to be improperly interfered with and new laws, beneficial to 
the claimants, enacted. I do not want the old laws to be so amended 
as to take millions of dollars from the Treasury by a legislative con- 
struction never dreamed of when the grants were made. I think that 
the spirit of the act of 1857 was that when by inadvertence swamp land 
was sold by the Federal Government the money should go to the State. 
That seemed to be fair enough. The Government issued bounty land 
warrants to the soldiers of the Revolutionary war and to the soldiers 
of the war of 1812 and of the Mexican war; these soldiers could go 
and locate their warrants on lands that were in fact agricultural lands, 
Now you propose that if the land can be classed as swamp land the 
Federal Government shall pay $1.25 an acre for that land which it has 
in its beneficence given away, and pay that to the State which was 
itself a beneficiary of the Government or its assignee, who bought at a 
nominal price. I do not believe in this kind of legislation. 

Mr. MCRAE. The gentleman ought right there to state whose 
land the Government gave away. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The land of the whole people. The good State of 
Louisiana asked that bounty land warrants be issued to the defenders 
of New Orleans on a memorable occasion, to those who fought the great 
battle in its defense. ‘They located their land warrants on lands ap- 
parently agricultural lands in that State; and now the Federal Gov- 
ernment is asked to pay the State $1.25 an acre for the lands the Gov- 
ernment gave her gallant soldiers. 

I do not believe that Louisiana or any other State would, even if 
she could, ignore and repudiate the patent of the Government, even if 
by inadvertence the land came under the swamp-land law; but in my 
judgment she could not. Gentlemen have wholly failed to show that 
the construction placed on the act of 1857 by the Department of the 
Interior was not the just and legal interpretation of the act. 

The most striking effect of this legislation on the States and their 
public officers has been the corruption of the public service in the ad- 
ministration of the grants from the governor down. The benefits have 
been overshadowed by the public dishonor. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not like this measure. I think this bill, if it 
must pass, ought to provide for an adjustment of these grants on the 
basis of the lawe under which they were made. It is a one-sided meas- 
ure; every provision is more favorable to the grantees of these swamp 
lands than to the Government. 

I think the account should be closed on the basis of the act of 1857, 
but under no circumstances should the Government pay any greater 
sum than the amount received for the land inadvertently sold and which 
went into the public Treasury. I donotbelieve that where lands were 
entered under the homestead law or by bounty land warrants the 
States of this Union should, even if they could, drive such a hard bar- 
gain with the Federal Government as to demand $1.25 per acre for the 
land thus entered, for gentlemen must remember that these granis 
were naked gratuities, and the large sums of money that would be 
taken out of the Treasury under this bill would go to a comparatively 
limited portion of the Union and to assignees who paid only nominal 
prices for these questionable claims. The larger portion of the Union 
is not interested in the matter at all except in the payment of the 
money demanded; it gets no part of this money. A few States and 
their assignees will get the benefit of it, while the greater part of the 
Union must bear the burden. 

Upon what principle can you say that where a State in former years 
asked for and obtained lands, for instance, to construct a road or canal 
or for the purposes of education or the like, and the grant happened to 
embrace swamp lands, so called, the same State should receive $1.25 
per acre from the public Treasury for the very lands so granted to her? 
And yet this bill would do that. Upon what ground can you say that 
the State should be paid for those lands $1.25 per acre? Yet such is 
the effect of this bill. If the Government disposed of the land in any 
way, the States under this bill may demand the $1.25 peracre. If 
bounty-land warrants were by inadvertence located on swamp lands 
shall the State be paid for those lands at the rate of $1.25 per acre? 
Would that be an honorable thing for the State to demand? 

As to my own State, the good State of Indiana—for while I feel 
very proud of all the States of this Union I feel especially proud of 
her—I am satisfied that her people would not make such a demand 
on the Government. Just put the question to them. Say to them, 

‘‘There were inadvertently disposed of by the Federal Government, 
otherwise than for cash, certain lands for your own benefit; now, will you 
ask to be paid $1.25 an acre by the Federal Government for those Jands? 
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You did all you could to encourage soldiers and other enterprising 
people to settle within your limits and they came there and settled on 
these lands, and will you now claim that you should be paid $1.25 an 
acre from the Treasury of the United States for those lands?’’ Ido 
not believe the people of Indiana would make such a demand. 

Mr. PAYSON. Has the Legislature of Indiana ever, by joint res- 
olution or otherwise, sought to validate the titles of the men who claim 
under those bounty-land warrants ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not think that the subject has been called to 
the attention of the State. I donot know that it has been. Noone 
who entered such lands has been molested, 

Mr. PAYSON. Why, it has been agitated every year since the gen- 
tleman and I have been in Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not think attention has been called to it for 
many years, if at all, from the standpoint of thisdiscussion, and I know 
that the people of my State would never ask to have money paid to 
them out of the Treasury of the United States under such circum- 
stances and upon such a claim as I have stated. 
State would not permit it. 

Mr. PAYSON. ‘Then they ought torvalidate those titles. 

HOLMAN. She has never interfered with the patents granted 
to citizens by the Federal Government. The titles need no vali- 
dation unless the legal authorities of the Government have made a mis- 
take during all of the last thirty-three years. 

There is a great deal of honor left in this country yet, a great deal 
of hard-fisted honesty, and I do not believe that the States which were 
intended to be benefited by this gift of the Government will demand, 
or can with honor demand, that lands, which in this long interval of 
forty years, in the regular course of procedure in disposing of the pub- 
lic lands, have been entered under the homestead law or entered with 
bounty-land warrants issued to the soldiers of all of our wars, from the 

of the Revolution down to the war with Mexico, or granted to 
for other purposes, which by possibility may be shown to be 
wamp lands’’ shall be paid for by the Government to the States in 
which they were located at the rate of $1.25 per acre. 
Government derived no pecuniary benefit from this disposal of 
lhe policy under which they were disposed of by the Gov- 
ernment was acquiesced in by all of the States. Only a partof the States 
had ‘‘swamp lands’’ within their limits, and the claim to them is based 
on anaked gift. Underthese circumstances I insist that the public-land 
States can not claim with honor from the Government the $1.25 per 
acre for lands for which the Government never received anything. 
They have already received, under the acts of 1849 and 1850, 59,100, - 
462 acres of land, when Congress was informed at the time those laws 
were: enacted that the lands that would be embraced in the gift would 
be only ‘‘a few million ’’ acres, and they will obtain under those laws 
at least 20,000,000 acres more, whether the pending bill is passed or 
not, Surely under these circumstances the public-land States should not 
press this claim—an extraordinary claim, I think—for millions of dol- 
lars from the public Treasury on the theory that large bodies of these 
‘‘swamp lands unfit for cultivation’? had been entered under the 
homestead laws and by soldiers’ bounty-land warrants, 

[ am willing that the swamp-land laws shall be executed to final 
completion as they have been interpreted by the officers of the Govern- 
ment for the last thirty years. But I am not willing for the benefit of 
these States or for the benefit of the speculators who have obtained 
from these States, or at least from many, perhaps most of them, for a 
nominal consideration, their ‘‘swamp-land ’’ claims against the Gov- 
ernment, that by newand ingenious interpretationsof the laws making 
these gifts to the States millions of dollars shall be wrested from the 
Treasury. 
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ANTONIO JOSEPH, 


NEW MEXICO, 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, December 15, 1890, 
On the bill (H. R. 8150) to provide for the adjudication and payment of claims 
arising from Indian depredations. 

Mr. JOSEPH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The pending bill (H. R. 8150) to provide for the 
adjudication and payment of claims arising from Indian depredations 
is the best bill on the subject which has ever been before either House 
of Congress for action. In the Forty-ninth Congress a bill for the 
same purpose was reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs, but was 
never reached, and in the last Congress a similar bill was reported and 
passed the House. This bill is the outcome of study of these and many 
others and is an improvement upon its predecessors in affording a more 
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satisfactory and permanent adjustment of the rights of the claimants, 
the Indians, and the United States. 

The relief granted by the bill is simply long-denied justice. The 
appointment in both Houses of special committees to consider Indian 
depredation claims is an admission of their justice and of the need of 
relief. It is the duty of the House to pass without delay this measure, 
framed by the committee in fulfillment of the object for which it was 
created. To refuse to pass this bill would bea stultification of the 
action of the House in unanimously authorizing such a committee, 

Some fears have been expressed lest the amount of these claims 
might beaserious burden on the Treasury. Such fear is entirely with- 
out foundation. 

By amendments which the committee has authorized to this bill, 
the jurisdiction of the new court is to be limited to claims already on 
file. TheSecretary of the Interior in a report to the Senate,. June 21, 
1890 (Senate Executive Document No. 167, Fifty-first Congress, first 
session) states the total of claims for Indian depredations filed in the 
Department at $22,581,918.77. This includes about a million and a 
half dollars of claims for depredations by white men upon the property 
of Indians, payment of which is already absolutely provided by law. 
But it appears by the report of the committee on this bill (Report No. 
1079) that $1,654,530 of this amount has been paid. This leaves a 
balance of $20,927,388.77. Under the terms of this bill as recom- 
mended by the committee, the court can consider no other claims than 
those included in this amount. 

But how much out of these claims will be allowed? That can not 
be predicted to the exact dollar; yet by reasoning from past experience 
a very close estimate can be made. In the first elaborate committee 
report ever submitted on this subject (House Report No. 3117, Forty- 
ninth Congress, first session) appears a very elaborate table, showing 
the amounts of claims of various classes presented to seven tribunals 
authorized by law to consider them. These embrace three interna- 
tional commissions, the Southern Claims Commission, the Quartermas- 
ter and Commissary Generals, and the Court of Claims. The amount 
allowed by each tribunal is also shown, and in the highest of these 
seven the amount allowed is less than 25 per cent. of the amount 
claimed. In other words, no tribunal has ever allowed more than one- 
fourth of the amount claimed before it. There is no reason for sup- 
posing that the Indian depredation claims will exceed all other claims 
in the proportion of allowances. ‘Therefore, accepting this maximum 
as a correct basis of calculation, it appears that the amount whicl: will 
be allowed in these claims will not at the outside exceed $5,200,000. 

But we need not be left to the experience in other classes of claims. 
Since March 3, 1885, the Indian Office has been engaged in re-exam- 
ining and deciding claims for Indian depredations, an annual appro- 
priation being made for this purpose. No claims are examined unless 
they are presented in due formand supported by twoaffidavits. Claims 
irregular in form or substance or otherwise clearly inadmissible are 
set aside so as not to consume the time of the official force. Those 
claims which are prima facie established are then investigated. Upon 
personal inquiry I have learned that at least 25 percent. of all the 
claims are laid aside as defective, but these claims are not reported to 
Congress. If reported these would all be disallowed. Ont of the 
total of the prima facie claims examined the amounts allowed are as 
follows: 





Per- 
cent- 
| age. 


Total 
claimed. | 


Total 


Reported in— allowed. 


House Executive Document No. 34, Fiftieth 
Congress, first SESSION .......c000-cesesesenecrsens sores 
liouse Executive Document No, 103, Fiftieth 
Congress, second session .................-<s-0+00+-«se| 1,080, 509. 91 285,516.11 | 
House Executive Document No, 122, Fifty- | 
705,205.74 | 198,292.79 


first Congress, first session................c000+0+s mee 
2, 734, 473.05 816, 440, 82 | 


i 
} 
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| gous,757.40 | $337,631.92 | 35.5 


26.4 
27.0 


29.0 


This is not far from the percentage which was reached by the anal- 
ogy of other classes of claims. 

But we have already seen that about 25 per cent. of all the claims 
on file are laid aside as defective or plainly unfounded. These, if re- 
ported to Congress, would be reported as disallowed. They would 
therefore reduce in the same ratio the proportion of claims allowed to 
the amounts claimed. 

This would reduce the total percentage of allowances to less than 
22 per cent. and make the total amount to be paid under this bill less 
than $5,000,000. It can not be believed that any.larger proportion 
of allowances wiil be made by the new court than by the Department 
in the past. This may therefore be safely ted as the maximum 
of allowances. As this court can not complete its task inside of four 
years, the total demand upon the Treasury would be not more than 
$1,250,000 in any one year. 

This calculation is founded upon official figures. No figures can be 
adduced to disprove it. Pefore these facts the idea that this bill in- 
volves any drain upon the Treasury melts entirely away. I believe 
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izes and directs the circuit judges of the United States to appoint 
supervisors for life to oversee and conduct the elections at which the 
people of the several States are to choose their Representatives in Con- 
gress, who in turn may appoint their successors. These supervisors 
have authority and power to appoint countless assistant supervisors 
and deputy marshals to aid them in the performance of their duties; 
the bill places at their service the Department of Justice of the United 
States; at their command the courts are to be opened; and there is a 
provision still more extraordinary, which places at their control the 
Treasury of the people, for this bill carries along a continuing and in- 
definite appropriation without specification or limit as toamount; and 
finally they are authorized to cause to be summoned the military forces 
of the United States to keep the peace at the polls, and to arrest, in- 
carcerate, and punish any citizen who may question the lawfulness of 
their conduct in anv respect or incur their censure. 

But this is not all. It not only authorizes and directs the Federal 
judges to appoint supervisors who may in turn nominate and cause to 
be appointed assistant supervisors and deputy marshals without limit 
to aid them in their work, but to appoint a canvassing board to ascer- 
tain the results, a board whose jurisdiction is not confined to specified 
official statements, but is broad and general, and in which is vested the 
power to make the returns, a right which from time immemorial has 
been exercised by the governors of the States, elected by the people, 
in whose name the writ of election runs. Such, in brief, are the saii- 
ent points of this bill. It would never occur, perhaps, to any one who 
looked at it merely from an academic standpoint that it was other than 
a just and patriotic measure intended to secure honest elections and a 
fair count, but this view is banished the very moment we become ac- 
quainted with the actualities to which the bill applies, the facts and 
circumstances upon which it is to operate. 

Let us see what these facts and circumstances are. Every one of these 
Federal judges is, with one exception, a Republican, and Republican 
supervisors were appointed before this Democratic judge took his seat 
on the bench of his cireuit. Every supervisor in the United States is, I 
believe, a Republican. Every judge hereafter to beappointed by the Re- 
publican President and confirmed by a Republican Senate will be of the 
Republican faith in politics, and every supervisor hereafter appointed 
by Republican judges will be also of the same faith, and every assist- 
ant supervisor, every deputy marshal called into service, will be a stanch 
and reliable Republican. Such has been our experience in the past. 
But as all the judges and supervisors hold for life they must all remain 
Republicans during this generation. Such is the state of facts now in 
view while we legislate. Hence, it must be clear toevery man in this 
country that this is a partisan measure intended to create a huge ma- 
chine to control the elections of the people in the interest of the Repub- 
lican party. E 

{ can well understand how Senators like the Senator from Maine 
{Mr. FRYE] and perhaps others, who conscientiously believe that no 
Democrat can be trusted to conduct elections, that Democrats are dis- 
honest, that the Republican platform is a good substitute for the Con- 
stitution of our country, and that the way to promote the prosperity 
and welfare of the people is to employ the power and resources of the 
Government to advance the success of the Republican party—I can 
readily comprehend how they, holding to this political creed, should 
earnestly support this bill. - 

Mme. de Staél, after the Restoration, proposed a constitution for 
France which was to consist of only two paragraphs, namely, one de- 
claring all Frenchmen to be government officers and another providing 
that every government officer should havea salary. And in the same 
manner the authors of this measure have provided in effect that every 
Republican may be appointed as an officer to oversee and conduct the 
elections at which the people are to choose their Representatives in 
Congress and that every such officer shall be provided with a salary 
from the United States Treasury. 

The title of the bill, therefore, should be changed in oider that it 
may indicate its real import. It ought to be entitled ‘‘An act to pro- 
vide for the supervision and control of the elections at which the people 
of the several States are to choose their Representatives in Congress by 
officers taken exclusively from the Republican party, and to ves\ in 
that party the permanent control of the organization of the House of 
Representatives.’’ Noone acquainted with the facts can deny that 
this is a fair characterization of the bill now before us. 

Suppose every judge and every supervisor in the country were a 
Democrat and the authority were vested in them to appoint all the 
officers of election, supervisors, assistant supervisors, deputy marshals, 
and returning boards, could it not be said truthfully that they would 
constitute a Democratic machine to control elections in behalf of the 
Democratic party ? Every Republican in the country would denounce 
it as un-American, unconstitutional, and a perversion of the functions 
of the Government. When the situation is reversed, how can one fail 
to see tnat this bill constitutes a huge Republican mechine to be manip- 
ulated by partisan workers for the success of the Republican party ? 

The true character of this measure can be better realized when we 
contrast it with other legislation. The benefits and burdens of finan- 
cial and tariff acts and all measures relating to the Army and Navy, 
the postal system, the public lands, the foreign service—in fact, all 





that justice demands that the bill should permit new claims to be filed 
for a limited period, but the committee have limited the relief to claims 
already filed, so that the amount to be allowed under its provisions 
might be calculated and all fears as to great demands upon the Treas- 
ury shown to be unfounded. 

The right to indemnity for Indian depredations rests upon the broad- 
est principles of public policy. The Government denies to the citizen 
any right of redress against the Indian, no matter what the provoca- 
tion- 

An Indian may steal, rob,‘ burn, or even murder, and when he 
reaches the boundaries of his reservation he is safe. The law can not 
reach him. The despoiled victim of his outrages is forbidden by statute 
to pursue him. The property of the Indian, held by the Government, 
can not be touched by the citizen. 

If the policy, the interest of the Government, or the general wel- 
fare requires such immunity to the Indian from the consequences of his 
own wrong, then the public Treasury is obliged to bear the burden of 
compensating the settler for his losses by these protected and privi- 
leged wards of the Government. 

While this bill provides payment from the Treasury of the amounts 
to be allowed under it, yet in its seventh section it is provided that 
payment shall be charged against the tribe committing the depreda- 
tion and shall be deducted from any funds which may become due 
them. 

There are very few tribes who have not now some lands in their 
possession which will be purchased by the United States in the future. 
Under the provisions of this bill all amounts paid for depredations will 
be deducted from the purchase money for the lands. in this way the 
public Treasury will ultimately be relieved of charge on account of 
this bill. The Indians will thus provide compensation for their own 
wrong without cost to the Government or the people of the United 
States. 

While the statutes of the United States recognize the obligation to 
provide payment of claims for Indian depredations, losses in New Mex- 
ico rest upon another and special ground. The treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, dated February 2, 1848 ( United States Statutesat Large, vol- 
ume 9, page 109), contains’the following section: 


Considering that a great part of the territories which, by the present treaty, 
are to be comprehended for the future within the limits of the U nited States, is 
now occupied by savage tribes, who will hereafter be under the exclusive con- 
trol of the Government of the United States, and whose incursions within the 
territory of Mexico would be prejudicial in the extreme, it is solemnly agreed 
that all such incursions shall be forcibly restrained by the Government of the 
United States whensoever this may be n ; and that when they can not 
be prevented they shall be punished the sai Government, and satisfaction 
for the same shall be exacted—all in the same way and with equal diligence 
and energy as if the same ineursions were meditated or committed within its 
own territory against its own citizens. 

This provision seeks to secure for the people of New Mexico immu- 
nity from the incursions of the Indians and redress if immunity is not 
secured. How little has either immunity or redress been given them 
is seen by the claims from New Mexico on file in the Interior Depart- 
' ment and Congress arid by the constant complaint and demand for com- 
pensation which the people and press of New Mexico with ample justice 
make. I appeal to this Congress to pass the present bill, careful in all 
its provisions, modérate in its demands upon the public Treasury, and 
founded upon honesty and justice. 

by this measure the Government will be relieved of the reproach of 
its long-neglected obligations. 







































Federal Elections. 
SPEECH 


HON. RANDALL LEE GIBSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Friday, December 19, 1890, 


On the bill (H. R. 11045) to amend and nee the election laws of the United 
, and to provide for the more efficient enforcement of such laws, and 
. for other purposes. 


Mr. GIBSON said: 
Mr. PrestpENtT: The bill before the Senate is unseasonable; it be- 
longs to another epoch; it is out of date. Its harsh and coercive fea- 
S are not congenial to the temper of the times, for it comes like an 
arctic iceberg into the warm gulf stream of patriotic sympathy which 
is flowing North and South. 
I can not conceive of a measure every lineament of which could be 
made to illustrate more strikingly how the actual workings of our 
tions may be diverted from the literary theory upon which they 
Were constructed, when dominated se interest and passion. 
This is, in fact, although not rev upon its face, the most in- 
tensely partisan bill that was ever presented to the Senate. Itauthor- 
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branches of legislation are shared equally by Democrats and Repub- 
licans. But howis itwith this bill? Does it not relate exclusively to 
Republican judges, Republican supervisors, Republican marshals, Re- 
publican returning boards, and provide large salaries for each and all? 
How, then, can it be contended with any show of regson that this is not 
a partisan measure, a piece of reckless legislation, and a gross abuse of 
the powers of the Government for the benefit of one party ? 

‘his bill illustrates, in a striking manner, the evils that the framers 
of the Constitution endeavored to avoid and circumvent when they de- 
termined that the legislative power of the Government should be vested 
intwo Housesinstead of one. They knew thatasingle legislative body, 
the representatives in which would come directly from the people, 
would be liable to yield to the pressure of party interests and passions 
and attempt wild and reckless legislation. TheSenate was organized, 
as Mr. Hamilton declares, not only to establish ‘‘a connecting link be- 
tween the State and Federal Governments’’ and for the purpose of giv- 
ing ‘‘to the State governments such an agency in the formation of the 
Federal Government as should secure their authority;’’ but also, in 
the language of Chancellor Kent, ‘‘as an anchor of safety amid the 
storms of faction, whose characteristical qualities, in the intendment 
of the Constitution, are wisdom and stability.’’ 

Judge Story says it was organized as a check upon partisan legisla- 
tion. Our ancestors who framed this Constitution were well aware of 
the evils that would result from committing the legislative power to a 
single chamber. It is related (I do not know with what truth) that 
Mr. Jefferson, after his return from France, where he was on duty dur- 
ing the session of the convention that framed the United States Con- 
stitution, remarked to General Washington, over the tea table at Mount 
Vernon: ‘‘ Why is it, General, that you have one executive, one su- 
preme court, but two legislative bodies to constitute Congress? Why 
not one body to make laws as well as one body to execute them and 
one body to interpret them?’’ ‘‘ Ah,’’ said General Washington, ‘‘I 
observe that you pour your tea into your saucer before drinking it; 
why is that?’’ ‘To coolit,’’ replied Mr. Jefferson. 

This incident illustrates in a plain and homely way the functions 
that the framers of the Constitution had in view when they organized 
the Senate of the United States. They had read Hume, the philoso- 
pher and historian, whose significant words in respect to the infirmities 
of a single chamber I will read: 

Men are generally more honest in their private than in their public capacity 
and will go to greater lengths to serve a party than when their own private in- 
terest isaloneconcerned. Honor isa great check upon mankind., But where 
a considerable body of men act together this check is ina great measure re- 
moved, since a man issure to be approved of by his own party for what promotes 
the common interest, and he soon Jearns to despise the clamors of adversaries. 

This is by no means an opinion peculiar to Mr. Hume. Justice 
Story says: 

It will be found lying at the foundation of the political reasonings of many of 
the greatest men in all ages as the result of a close survey of the passions and 
iniirmities of the history and experience of mankind. 

The organization of the Senate is discussed also in a work by Mr. 
Bryceentitled, ‘‘ The American Commonwealth.’’ Hedeclares thatthe 
organization of the Senate is ‘‘a masterpiece of the Constitution-makers.’’ 
Says Mr. Bryce, in his examination of the institutions of America: 

The Federalist did not think it necessary to state, nor have Americans gen- 


erally realized, that this masterpiece of the Constitution-makers was in fact a 
happy accident. 


Then he speaks of what the functions of the Senate are: 


I'he Senate has therefore usually kept its head better than the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It has expressed more adequately the judgment, as contrasted 
with the emotion, of the nation. In this sense it does constitute a “ check and 
balance” in the Federai Government. Of the three great functions which the 
fathers of the Constitution meant it to perform, the first, that of securing the 
rights of the smaller States, is no longer important, because the extent of State 
rights has been now well settled, while the second, that of advising or control- 
ling the Executive in appointments as well as in treaties, has given rise to evils 
almost commensurate with its benefits. But the third duty is still well dis- 
charged, for “the propensity of a single and numerous assembly to yield to 
the impulse of sudden and violent passions ”’ is restrained. 


No one appreciated more keenly than John Adams, whom Jefferson 
styled the ‘*Colossus of the Revolution,’’ the evils of a single chamber 
or insisted with so much determination and wisdom upon the absolute 
necessity of establishing the bicameral system. In forecasting the 
lengths to which a single legislative body might go under the sway of 
partisan passion and in pursuitof party interest, he seems to have had 
before his mind at the very time he wrote, more than one hundred and 
thirty years ago, his celebrated work in defense of American constitu- 
tions, the main features of the very bill that is now under discussion 
in the Senate. Referring to the proposition for a single chamber, he 
says: 

The judges will be appointed by them and their party, and of consequence 
will be obsequious enough totheir inclinations. The whole judicial authority, 
as well as the executive, will be employed, perverted, and prostituted to the 
purposes of electioneering. No justice will be attainable, nor will innocence or 
virtue be safe in the judicial courts but for the friends of the prevailing leaders. 
Legal prosecutions will be instituted and carried on against op; to their 
vexation and ruin, and as they have the public purse at command, as well as the 
executive and judicial power, the public money will be in thesame 
way. No favors will be attainable but by those who will courtthe ruling dema- 
gogues of the House by voting for their friends and instruments; and pensions, 


and pecuniary rewards and gratifications, as well as honors and offices of every 
kind, voted to friends and partisans, ete. 
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Where now is the body which was organized by the fathers to be a 
check upon such legislation as this? Can it be that it voluntarily ab. 
dicates its responsible functions or that it has become an eager echo of 
the passions of the House? 

But it may be said, why this argument about a single Chamber? 
Have we not two, a Senate as well as a House of Representatives? 
That is true, but, under the bias and influence of party government, 
King Caucus, a power not known to the Constitution, merges the two 
bodies into one on partisan questions and inflicts upon the country all 
the evils that may spring from a single Chamber. 

I realize that thisGovernment must be administered on party prin. 
ciples and through party organizations, and that the power of K 
Caucus has been exercised and will be exercised over the members 
each party in order tocarry the measuresofadministration which conform 
to the theories of the party platforms; but when it is proposed to sub. 
vert the functions of the different departments of the Government to 
merely partisan ends, to transfer the intemperance, the vehemence, and 
the political aspirations of the House to the Senate, and by an appeal 
to caucus to forbid its interposition as a check, may not the country 
cenclude that the Senate has ceased to perform the functions for which 
it was organized and that the caucus has virtually merged the two 
Houses into one body? Does it not afford an apt illustration of the 
wide departure of the actual workings of our institutions from the lit- 
erary theory upon which they were constructed? 

It was this triumph of party spirit for party ends against which the 
solemn voice of Washington was raised; and may we not appeal to 
Senators to refrain from lending themselves to this dangerous perver. 
sion of the institutions of our common Government which would be 
involved in the passage of the elections bill, the most monstrous pro: 
sition ever presented to the Senate of the United States? We have 
not escaped the vicissitudes that attend all governments; we have had 
tumults, and wars, and civil strife. Our statesmanship and institg. 
tions, like the statesmanship and the institutions of other countries, 
have proved unequal to the peaceful settlement of antagonisms among 
the people. Here we are confronted, not by a war with other nations 
or by revolt or insurrection in any of the States against the General 
Government, but by a danger, as it appears to me, more to be dreaded, 

It is a proposition to revolutionize the Government itself and to de- 
clare that the powers hitherto possessed by the people, to choose their 
rulers, their Representatives in the popular branch of the Legislature, the 
only branch in which the people are directly represented, may be wrested 
from them, and that the strength and resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment may be employed by one party and then another, as the case may 
be, to supervise and control elections of the Kepresentatives of the 
people at the very time when they should be allowed the freest ex- 
pression of their will. Let us not forget that ours is not only consti- 
tutional but institutional liberty, which is articulated in formal insti- 
tutions and organisms designed to perform certain functions and to 
operate as checks and balances upon unorganized masses, functions 
necessary to its preservation from unbridled majorities as well as from 
anarchy. We have town, county, State governmients, and a Federal 
Government, composed of a Senate and House of Representatives, ex- 
ecutive and judicial departments, each moving in an orbit determined 
and fixed by the Constitution. Disturb the equilibrium of this gov- 
ernmental system and collision, confusion, disorder would result; finally 
the whole system would be overthrown. 

We are advised that these apprehensions are chimerical and that we 
may repose with perfectsecurity uponimpartial and nonpartisan judges; 
that they hold their positions for life, and therefore will be more likely 
to perform their duties with respect to elections with fairness and in- 
dependence than the governors and the Legislatures of States, which are 
closer to the people and elected at short intervals. It is true that the 
judiciary has in the main performed its duties with fidelity to the Con- 
stitution, but it must be remembered that no political authority has 
ever been conferred upon the judiciary or political duties exacted of 
them to the extent provided in this bill. 

We all know very well that our judges are strong party men; that 
Republican judges have been appointed by Republican Presidents and 
Democrats by Democratic Presidents, and that they cherish the prin- 
ciples of their respective parties and are devoted to the political organ- 
ization from whose favor they receive office. It is no disgrace to our 
judges that they are sound party men; they are American citizens, and 
many of them have been appointed for services rendered in the Senate 
or House to their party and to the country. While on the Electoral 
Commission, the Republican judges, who were called from the Supreme 
Court to serve upon that commission, stood with the Republican Sen- 
ators and Representatives, and the Democratic judges with the Demo- 
cratic Senators and Representatives. The consideration which the Su- 
preme Court and the judges enjoy is derived from the fact that, under 
the Constitution, their duties are exclusively judicial. : 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye] has called to our attention sev- 
eral instances in which judges in New York degraded themselves and 
their office by mingling with party strikers and heelers, doing the work 
that the and deputy marshals are to do under 
bill. The te has not forgotten, and the country will not forget, 
how a Federal judge in Louisiana once issued a writ in obedience to 
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the behests of his party, under which a Legislature was organized in 
Louisiana in the interest of the Republican party and whose decrees 
were executed by the United States troops. But, when political duties 
are imposed upon the judges, the duty especially of appointing super- 
visors and returning boards to control the elections and furnish certi- 
ficates, will not the President of the United Statessee to it that reliable 
party men are selected who will appoint Republican supervisors and 
Republican returning boards? Will not Republican Senators insist that 
the Republican judges shall appoint Republican officials? Would they 
vote to confirm a judge, no matter how high his character or extensive 
his learning, who would be likely to appoint election officials in the 
interest of the party opposed to them? Will it not-follow that here- 
after the persons who aspire to be Federal judges will come to feel that 
their nomination and confirmation will depend more upon their effi- 
ciency and zeal as party men than fortheir learning in the law? I do 
not thinka Federal judge could be found in the Union who would not 
feel that, under this bill, he would be bound to make appointments in 
the interest of the party to which he himself belongs. If he failed to 
do so he would be denounced as ‘‘a mugwump,’’ an appellation which 
bitter partisans regard as a mild term for traitor, but which really signi- 
fiesindependence. If political duties areimposed upon judges we may 
be certain that they will be performed with perfect fidelity to the party 
whose principles and creed they hold. 

Every patriotic man, whether he be a judge, Senator, or Represent- 
ative, or private citizen, must feel obliged on his conscience, and within 
the limits of the Constitution, todo what he can to advance the prosper- 
ity of the party to which he belongs. Hence, I think we may con- 
clude that Republican judges will appoint, under the provisions of 
this bill, Republican supervisors and Republican returning boards, and 
that these supervisors will select Republican assistant supervisors and 
deputy marshals; in other words, that all the officials who will have 
charge of the election of Representatives in the several States will be 
Republicans; and who can say how many the exigencies of party will 
demand? There is absolutely no limit to the numbers. There may 
be three hundred thousand and there may be one million appointed 
and paid. 

But Iam opposed to this bill because it does away with the manner 
in which our elections have been held and certified to from the time 
this country wassettled. It violates all the ancient customs and usages 
of the people of our race in England and America. I do not think that 
we can overestimate the value of the wholesome traditions of liberty. 

Mr. President, when we speak of the constitution of Great Britain 
we do not have in our mind a written instrument, decreed at a particu- 
lar time to be the supreme law, like the Constitution of the United 
States, for the constitution of Great Britain consists of the usages, prac- 
tices, and precedents, and the whole body of the law by which the 
workings of government are regulated; and although ours is a written 
constitution, formed during the fivé months its framers sat in conven- 
tion, yet that Constitution was intended only to create a more perfect 
Unionand to organize a Federal government under which all the political 
customs and usages of the people, the growth of centuries, were to be 
fully recognized and protected. These were in many instances 
inherited and coincided with the customs of their English-speaking an- 
cestors. 

Traditional habits and customs constitute the very groundwork of 
institutional liberty. No people can be legislated into freedom; it 
must be a growth slow but sure, an evolution from their aptitudes, 
experience, habits of life, and beliefs, expressed and guarantied in 
charters and statutes. And the American people should not regard 
with patience the reckless and innovating spirit which, for the mere 
sake of party, would change the laws and methods that have prevailed 
respecting the ‘‘times, places, and manner ”’ of holding their elections, 
and their ancient customs and usages that date from the beginning. It 
is on the notion of local right, local franchises, the town meeting, the 
county and State government, that our English-speaking people first 
organized. 

It was only the other day that I visited the record office in Chancery 
Lane, London, and I there held in my hand the Doomsday Book, the 
first authentic record of the people after the conquest under the Nor- 
man kings. The initial word in that book is ‘‘Chenth’’ (Kent), and 
the next is “‘Dover.’’ I will read the first sentence, translated from 
the Norman Latin: 


Dover, in the time of King Edward, paid 18 pounds, of which money Kin 
Edward had a certain part, and Earl Godwin a certain part, and the canons ot 


St. Martin a certain part. ‘The burgesses 1 
fifteen days once a year, and in ship arene ett oan gag ‘ait iis 
because he had granted to them sac and soc (privileges of jurisdiction). 

Here we see that Kent indicates the county, Dover is the town, and 
the burgesses are the legislators; ‘‘soc and sac’? are the privileges of 
jurisdiction which were granted to them by the sovereign power. It 
presents a distinct recognition of local government, the germ of the 
Tepresentative system, within which the power of the people is supreme 
as against the jurisdiction of the sovereign. It has always been the 


_— under the English system that, within the local jurisdictions, 


ee should make known and certify their wishes and elections. 


sheriff to-day conducts the election and certifies the returns of the 


election for Parliament is going on. 
that they will not be subject to falsification. 
Government officers. This is specially important if the country labors under 
a stringent centralism. 


be adopted ? 


members of the House of Commons. There is no interference whatever 
by the central power in these elections. 


Lieber, in his work on Civil Liberty and Self-Government, says: 


English law requires the removal of the garrison from the place where an 
The election returns ought to be made so 
They must not be fingered by 


The independence of local bodies within the sphere of their acknowl- 


edged jurisdiction is a distinguishing feature of English and American 
liberty, and differentiates it from the continental bureaucratic methods, 
under which the central power directs and supervises the local com- 
munities and announces the result of their proceedings. The gov- 
ernors of our States before the adoption of the Federal Constitution and 
since have always made the returns of the elections. 


What are the grounds upon which it is insisted that this bill should 
Why should ancient customs and usages be disregarded. 
Can not the people of the several States of the Union be trusted to 
choose their Representatives in the Congress of the United States? If 
it be true that the people have the capacity and integrity to elect their 
Representatives, that they are qualified to enjoy the privileges of self- 
government, no one would have the hardihood to contend that they 
should be deprived of those privileges; no one would insist that the 
Federal Government should appoint officers of election in the States, if 
the people exercised their power to appoint the proper officers to super- 
vise and control their elections, and if they determined wisely the 
“*times, places, and manner”’’ of holding the elections. Not only 
have they controlled the elections, but they have always exercised the 
power to certify to the result. 

Mr, President, if the people can not be trusted to elect their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress how can we be trusted to elect their State offi- 
cers? I grant that if any State, under any stress of circumstances, 
of ignorance, of vice, of folly, of disloyalty, should refuse or fail to 
elect Representatives in the Congress of the United States, we should 
invoke this elause of the Constitution. But where is the State to- 
day without the capacity and without the integrity to elect its own 
State officers, its governor, its Representatives, its judges, to make its 
laws? If there be one represented here by a Senator from it who is 
acquainted with its condition, who knows all about its situation, I 
should like to have him speak, and I will join him heartily, so far as I 
can consistently with the Constitution, in perfecting such legislation as 
may be necessary to secure in that State the election of worthy Rep- 
resentatives to the Congress of the United States. 

If there be an emergency which requires us to exert this power in 
respect to the election of Representatives, why not in respect to the 
election of Senators? If theState be competent to elect its representa- 
tives to its own Legislature and to make its laws, if it shall electa Leg- 
islature that is capable of electing Senators to this body who are clothed - 
with greater powers than the Representatives, sharing with the execu- 


| tive executive power, and with the judiciary judicial power, and with 


the House of Representatives legislative power, only two Senators from 
each State, great or small—if the people are capable to elect Sena- 
tors to this body, does it not follow that they are also capable to elect 
Representatives to the other House? If they have the ability and the 
integrity and capacity to elect representatives to the Legislatures which 
appoint Senators to this body, it follows that they would have the capac- 
ity and integrity to elect Representatives to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

So if you intend on any scheme of the extension of the Federal power 
to supervise and control through partisan and party machinery the 
election for Representatives, much more are you held to exert this 
same power, to establish this same party machinery to supervise and 
control the election of Senators to this body by the General Assemblies 
and Legislatures of the several States. Why not exertit? Why not 
bring in a bill here to take charge of the election of Senators in the 
Legislatures of the States? 

Mr. President, it is undeniable that if the people of a State are in- 
competent to elect their Representatives they are also incompetent to 
elect Legislatures by which Senators are to be chosen. They are, in 
fact, wards for whom we are about to organize a Republican guardian. 

They are incapable of self-government by the terms of this bill, and 
people who have not the capacity and the integrity to conduct elections 
for their Representatives in the House of Representatives are unfit to 
be members of this Union; they are unfit to elect Senators to this 
body; they are unfit for the responsibilities and duties of self-govern- 
ment. Itis an end of the whole system. It is adeclaration that the 
American experiment has proved a failure, that and nothing else and 
nothing more. It is a confession before the world that our people in 
the several States of the Union have become, under the experience of 
a hundred years of republican government, which has always been held 
by all writers to be a government that educates and instructs, so de- 
graded, so corrupted by their actual workings, as to have become unfit 
for self-government: 

Sir, that is a solemn declaration to make when in every other land 
under thesun the power of the government is being diminished and 
the power of the people is being widened. 

The cause of humanity has been inseparably connected with the 
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cause of self-government. That does not mean a government of great 
and gigantic powers. Self-governmentis represented in its lastanalysis 
by a man who governs himself, by a man who makes his own con- 
science his king, by a man who stands up for what is right with his 
neighbors and with his friends, and then it goes forward to the town 
meeting and to the county and State. Neighbors and friends gather 
together, not as spies on one another, not under supervisors and mar- 
shals, not under edicts and decrees of a central power, but under those 
ties of citizenship that make them feel that the interest of each is the 
interest of all, and that the common weal and the common wealth are 
what they should have in view when they delegate their powers to the 
representatives in Congress, either in the House or in the Senate. 

Sir, I am opposed to this bill because it invokes the power of the 
Senate to declare that the States which sent the Senators here are un- 
worthy of these institutions of self-government; that we need that there 
should be supervisors sent to look over the Legislatures of the States 
that have sent them here; that we shall declare by supporting this bill 
that the people we represent here are incompetent, incapacitated, unfit 
to exercise the rights and privileges of self-government. 

It would be strange indeed if these extraordinary results, overriding 
the practices of the Government and its administration for more than a 
hundred yearsand the usages that date beyond its establishment, could 
vorked out consistently with the Constitution. I do not propose to 
repeat the argument set forth by the members of the committee, who 
have already spoken so luminously and powerfully and dispassionately. 
Even if some authority might be derived by nice verbal constructions 
of one or two phrases of that instrument, all will admit that no warrant 
or justification can be found for this legislation, whenever all the 
clauses are fairly considered together in their ordinary and plain mean- 
ing. It is true the Constitution provides ‘‘ that the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but Congress may 
at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators.’’ But we know as an essential part of the 
history of this provision that the friends of the Constitution, Mr. Ham- 

ya and others, held that this power was primarily lodged, as the 
language employed indicates—the significant word ‘‘shall’’—in the 
States, and contingently, as the word ‘‘may’’ indicates, in the Con- 
gress, and that it was to beexerted only as the last resort, in order that 
the Government might supply any omission on the part of the States 
to hold elections. The qualifications attending the ratification of the 
Constitution by the States—Massachusetts and New York, in fact, all 
of the original States—respecting this provision, show what their views 
and interpretation were. 

But how does the language of this clause of the Constitution carry 
the Federal jurisdiction over the whole subject of election? How 
far does the authority to make or alter the regulations of the States, 
by Jaw, respecting the times, places,and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives (except as to places for Senators), carry 
the Federal power and intervention? Without indulging in any verbal 
criticisms as to the precise meaning of the well-known words ‘‘ time,”’ 
‘‘place,’’ ‘“‘ manner ’’ of holding ‘‘elections,’’ I assume all will admit 
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it does not take away from the people of the States the powers they | 


already possessed, of determining the qualifications of their voters and 
the power to make ‘* the returns.’’ 

It can not be held by any reasonable person to take away the right 
of the people of the States to prescribe the qualifications of their own 
voters, because the Constitution itself clearly acknowledges this right 
in the section constituting the House of Representatives the second of 
the Constitution. 

The House of Representstives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States, and the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature. 

They were to be chosen by the people of the several States, and the 
qualifications the people prescribe for the electors of the most numer- 
ous branch of the State Legislature shall be the qualifications for the 
electors of the House of Representatives. The people of the State, 
then, when determining the qualifications of their representatives in 
their State Legislature, determine also the qualifications of the electors 
for Representatives in Congress. The people of the States, therefore, 
by the terms of the Constitution, have the power to determine the 
qualifications of the voters. 

It must be admitted that this power was qualified and limited by 
the fifteenth amendment of the Constitution, which provides that the 
right to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or 
any State on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 
Hence it must be admitted Congress can exert no constitutional au- 
thority, under the clause respecting the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections, over the qualification of the voters. Thatis a matter 
over which the people of the States have absolute and exclusive juris- 
diction, if there be any right or power or privilege to the people of 
the States that a temporary 1 majority in Congress may not 
take away. 

Congress has authority undoubtedly to ascertain whether the 
bition respecting negroes is observed in the laws of the United 
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and in the constitutions and laws of the States, but every step taken he- 
yond this, every step taken by a supervisor or marshal in the exercise 
of any authority in respect to the qualifications of the voters, every at- 
tempt made to determine whether a particular voter is qualified or not, 
is a trespass, a usurpation, a violation of the rights and privileges of 
the people of the States, as laid down in the very letter of the Consti- 
tution itself. There is a vague idea that when the people of a State 
are choosing their Representatives in Congress they are electing United 
States officers and that they are voters of the United States. 

The Supreme Court has declared that ‘‘ the Constitution of the United 
States has not conferred the right of suffrage upon any one and that 
the United States have no voters of their own creation in the States,” 
The right of suffrage is not a necessary attribute of national citizen. 
ship. ‘‘Theright to votein the State comes from theStates.’’ (2 Ot 
555; Minor. vs, Happersett, 21 Wall., 178.) ‘‘Representatives,’’ says 
the Constitution, ‘‘shall be apportioned among theseveral States which 
may be included in this Union.’’ Why not among the people of the 
United States ? 

It declares ‘‘each State shall have at least one Representative,”’ and 
when it speaks of vacancies it does not say vacancies in Congress or in 
the House of Representatives of the United States, but ‘‘when vacan- 
cies happen in the representation from any State.’’ A critical eye will 
observe that the Constitution does not speak of the people of the States, 
but of the States as ‘‘States included in this Union,’’ and it names the 
number of Representatives each State shall have at the outset, as, for 
instance, ‘‘ New Hampshire shall beentitled to choose three, Massachu- 
settseight, Virginiaten,’’ andsoon. Thisisa government of the States 
as distinct political communities as well as a Government of the United 
States, and the just authorities and power of the States are wholly con- 
sistent with the authority and power of the Government of the United 
States, each moving in its appointed sphere, but the attempt on the 
part of one or the other to pass over the boundaries and to invadethe 
other’s rights and duties will surely produce coilision or surrender, 

The State has the unquestionable right under the Constitution to 
determine the qualifications of its voters, and when once the citizen hag 
been duly qualified by the State to vote and bears upon his person the 
authentic evidence from the State, it is not competent for any other 
power—surely it is not competent under the delegated power—to pass 
laws respecting merely the ‘‘times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions,’’ to reject and supersedeand nullify the lawful acts and findings of 
the State officers respecting a matter so wholly committed to State juris- 
diction and so excluded from that of the Government of the United 
States. 

Equally clear is it to my mind that this clause conferring a certain 
power relating to the place, time, and manner of holding elections 
conveys no power over the writ of election or the returns, 

It must be admitted that the writ remains with the State, for there 
is no way to sponge out the words to be found in the fifth clause of 
Article I: ‘* When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
State the executive authority thereof shall issue the writ of election 
to fill such vacancies.’’ 

That settles all doubt, if any could exist. But what shall be done 
with the returns? Has Congress the right to assume control over the 
returns or to constitute a board of canvassing officers, independent of 
the people of the States, to receive and make up the returns of an elee- 
tion the writ for which has been issued by the governor of the State? 
Is this a necessary part of regulating by law the places, time, and man- 
ner of holding elections, more important than prescribing the qualifi- 
cations of the voters, which we have shown belongs to the States, more 
important than issuing the writ ordering the election? But, whether 
more or less, where is the clause or article or line of the Constitution 
taking this function away from the States and conferring it upon the 
Congress of the United States that has no voters, can issue no writ, 
and, at the most, can only determine the places, manner, and time of 
holding elections. ; 

Anybody would say this function would have been included in the 
foregoing phrase if it had been intended to take this right under any 
circumstances from the States which had from time immemorial exer- 
cised it, and, as no power was conferred respecting it upon Congress and 
constitutes no essential part ot the places, manner, or time of holding 
elections, the conclusion is inevitable it remains with the States. The 
right of a member, says Cushing, to his seat may depend upon or be 
involved in the return, either in form or substance, without regard to 
the election. The Constitution does not with its remarkable circam- 
spection overlook the returns; but so far from conferring any power 
upon Congress or the Executive it expressly declares, section 5, Article 
I, ‘Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qual- 
ifications of its own members;”’ and ‘‘each House may determine the 
rules of its »” and that the House of Representatives shall 
choose their own and other officers. 

Now, I submit the quotations I have made from the Constitu- 
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to regulating by law the places, time, and manner of holding elections, 
(returns are not included )—I submit that control over te returns re- 
mains in the States or in the House itself. 

From time immemorial the governors of the States have made the re- 
turns. This was the usage before the Constitution was framed, in all 
the conventions and congresses which had assembled for any purpose 
and has been the practice up to this hour. I hold in my hand Elliot’s 
Debates. Here is the credential or return made by Massachusetts to 
the convention that framed the Constitution, I ask leave that it may 
be printed. 

Mr. GRAY. Is it too long to read ? 

Mr. GIBSON. I will ask the Secretary to read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

By his excellency, James Bowdoin, governor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 


chusetts, to Hon, Francis Dana, Elbridge Gerry, Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus 
King, and Caleb Strong, esqs., greeting : 


Whereas Congress did, on the 2lst day of February, A. D, 1787, resolve, “ That, 
in the opinion of Congress, it is expedient that on the second Monday in May 
next a convention of delegates, who shall have been appointed by the several 
States, be held at Philadelphia for the sole and express purpose of revising the 
Articles of Confederation and reporting to Congressand the several Legislatures 
such alterations and provisions therein as shall, when agreed to in Congress 
and confirmed by the States, render the Federal Constitution adequate to the 
exigencies of government and the preservation of the Union;” an F 

\W hereas the general court have constituted and appointed you their dele- 
gates to attend and represent this Commonwealth in the said proposed con- 
vention, and have, by a resolution of theirs on the 10th of March last, requested 
me to commission you for that purpose : ; 

Now, therefore, know ye, That,in pursuance of the resolutions aforesaid, I 
do, by these presents, commission you, the said Francis Dana, Elbridge Gerry, 
Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King, and Caleb Strong, esqs., or any three of you, 
to meet such delegates as may be appointed by the other or any of the other 
States in the Union, to meet in convention at Philadelphia, at the time and 
for the purposes aforesaid, 

In testimony whereof I have caused the public seal of the Commonwealth 


Given at the council chamber, in Boston, the 9th day of April, A. D. 1787, and 
in the eleventh year of the Independence of the United States of America. _ 
fora} JAMES BOWDOIN. 
3y his excellency’s command. 
JOHN AVERY, Jr., Secretary. 


The organization of the Senate and House must not be confounded. 
The Senate is a permanent and continuous body, was organized under 
the Constitution when that instrument first went into operation in 
1789, and has continued its organization ever since, 

The Secretary and other officers remain in office until their succes- 
sors are chosen. At the commencement of each Congress two-thirds of 
the Senate attend, which is more than a quorum, are then in office duly 
qualified and ready to proceed to business. Not so with the House of 
Representatives. The office of Clerk expires with the House by which 
he has been appointed. A rule of the House, first adopted in 1791, de- 
clares that the Clerk ‘‘shall be deemed to continue in office until an- 
other be appointed,’’ but as each House adopts its own rules and orders 
and chooses its own officers no such rule can have any force or effect. 
The duty of the Clerk to act as Clerk of the new House and initiate 
the steps necessary to its organization is founded merely upon conveni- 
ence and usage and is not sanctioned by the Constitution. 

The constitutions of several States provide for the organization of 
their Legislatures by law. ‘* The organization of the two houses may 
be regulated by law.’’ ‘‘ The mode of organizing the house of repre- 
sentatives at the commencement of each regular session shall be pre- 
scribed by law.’? Such are the provisions in the constitutions of Ohio 
and Rhode Island and other States, but none such can be found in the 
Federal Constitution. So far from this it declares that the House of 
Representatives shall be the judgeof the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of its own members, and may determine the rules of its proceed- 
ings and choose its own officers. How, then, can we, consistently with 
the Constitution, through theinstrumentality of returning boards and a 
Clerk of a previous House, whose term and functions have already ex- 
pired, attempt to control the organization of an incoming House which 
possesses plenary power under the Constitution to organize itself, to 
adopt its own rules, and to choose its own officers, Clerk, and Speaker ? 

Whence is the authority derived which is asserted in this bill to punish 
a Clerk of the House for obeying the rules adopted by the House for the 
government of itsown proceedings? There is none; there can be none; 
and these penal charges fall lifeless before the House acting under the 
Constitution. The Clerk of one House of Representatives is no more 
the Clerk of the ing than of the preceding House. 

This shows the utter futility of this partisan and unconstitutional 
method by which it is attempted to perpetuate a party in power by 
statute in defiance of the popular will and popular intelligence, and by 
ear pede the constitutional power of the House over its own 

an ion. 

But, Mr. President, the chef d’ euvre that crowns this bill is the can- 

board, a Republican canvassing board, to take control of the 

them to the House, and then, going a step further, 

ts how to make up the roll of 

the House on which the House itself shall be organized; in other 
words, to place on een of Seo House of Representatives by 
and route in the hands of an irresponsible 


But, as I said at the outset, I do not intend to dwell upon the con- 


aforesaid to be hereunto affixed. 


stitutional argument, for to do so I should be constrained to cite the 
decisions of the Supreme Court and then pass over the ground_so com- 
pletely covered by the distinguished Senators who have preceded me 
and who have really left nothing to be said. 

I will allude briefly to one other point only. The judicial power is 
clearly defined and limited by Article III, sections 1 and 2, of the Con- 
stitution, and the appointing power is likewise defined and limited by 
Article II, section 2, paragraph 2. No political functions can, con- 
sistently with these provisions, be imposed upon the Federal judges, 
nor can the appointing power be delegated to political supervisors. 
The power of appointment is limited to the President, to the courts of 
law, and the heads of Departments, as may be provided for by law. 

This view of the matter has already received ample attention and I 
pass it over with this short reference. 

Mr. President, it is admitted by many of the promoters of thisleg- 
islation that it is not necessary to secure fair and full elections in the 
States where they reside, that is, the Northern States, but that the 
conditions of political society in the Southern States are such as to jus- 
tify the interposition of Federal power and Federal officials to maintain 
the political rights of the negroes guarantied to them by the recent 
amendments to the Constitution. Lindulged the hope that the ancient 
jealousy and dissension between the Northern and the Southern States 
would disappear with the institution of negro slavery; and I have 
always believed that if the people of the two sections could become 
well acquainted the distrust which exists would, to a large extent, be 
removed. 

It was also my belief that these differences were not enduring and 
irreconcilable, but that they were superficial and transient. We know 
that in Europe it is found that questions relating to the balance of 
power between different political divisions have been the most aggres- 
sive and vital, and more frequent causes of war than any others. It 
may be said that the ambition of nationalities has superseded the am- 
bitions of dynasties; and hence we see the whole of Europe, west of 
Russia, unequal in area to the Southern States of our Union alone, 
separated into nations, each with its own language, literatures, tra- 
ditions, and institutions; but the growth of these American Common- 
wealths originated, for the most part, in thesamerace. Their ancestors 
were the same, and they cherish alike common traditions and the 
names of their great men who have contributed to the establishment 
of their institutions. 

There is a kinshipand family resemblance betweenthemall. There 
may be prejudices which are perfectly natural under the circumstances. 
It is not extraordinary that the people of the North should receive 
erroneous impressions concerning the people of the South from partisan 
newspapers and partisan appeals or that the Southern people should 
form false conceptions of the inhabitants of the Northern section; but, 
fer one, I believe that, through the instrumentality of modern inven- 
tions and improvements, facilitating closer relations and intercourse, 
the animosities of the past will gradually become abated, and that tho 
people of both sections will come to feel towards one another like fel- 
low-countrymen. It can not be that there is an irrepressible conflict 
for dominion and control over the Central Government between tho 
North and South, and that we are to see repeated on this continent the 
experiences of continental Europe, and that a central oligarchy shall be 
substituted for these self-governing States. If all power be taken from 
the States and lodged ia the Central Government, such a prize may lead 

to a race for its possession, in which all the principles of municipal 
liberty shall be trampled under foot by the stronger and ruling gection. 
Conflict is inevitable,and the provisions of this bill constitute the fitting 
instrumentalities to carry on the warfare, but little short of an appeal 
to arms. It is true that problems of vast importance have con- 
fronted the citizens of both divisions of the Union. The Northern peo- 
ple were able to get rid of slavery gradually, while their countrymen 
in the South, wherethe institution was more firmly embedded in their 
political organism, were not able to do so and maintain the safety of 
property and life. Persons who are impatient of immediate results 
and who insist upon ideal standards, will find much to criticise in the 
Southern States, but even they must admit that there are still many 
obstacles in their own States in the way of the realization of a perfect 
condition of society. 

Injustice is frequently doneand wrongsare inflicted upon colored per- 
sonsin theSouth, but where, in any part of our own country or in for- 
eign nations, do we find a state of things that conformsentirely to the 
expectations of the idealists and doctrinaires? I contend that, under 
the circumstances, the Southern people have accomplished wonderful 
results, especially during the last decade, towards giving peace and 
the recognition of equal rights as they emerged from the revolutionary 
conditions that succeeded the civil war. It would be an ungracious 
task to point out in the other States of the Union the oscillations and 
defects in society that give grave concern to the lovers of constitu- 
tional liberty. 

The time has come, perhaps, when we may consider dispassionately 
whether it is wise and prudent to invoke governmental interference 
and coercive measures tc >ring about those reforms in society which 
all patriots have at he ; or whether we should trust toa sense of 
justice, toenlightened self-interest, and the persuasive influence of eu- 
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ligntened public opinion, and to our institutions of self-government. 
Senatorg may recall the time when Henry Clay proposed to buy, at 
his birth, every negro held in slavery and to set him free. It was 
estimated then that the cost of all the negroes born in slavery would 
amount to about $25,000,000. That was the policy advocated by this 
great statesman, who appealed again and again to the spirit of concili- 
ation, and advised mutual compromise and adjustment and healing 
measures between the people of the two sections. 

How was it received? Northern doctrinaires and Abolitionists, al- 
though the States had been slaveholding and supported the Constita- 
tion, with its guaranties for slavery, declared they would never recog- 
nize property in buman beings; Southern abstractionists, most of whom 
were opposed to slavery, insisted that they would not acknowledge any 
power in the Federal Government to interfere with the domestic rela- 
tions of the several States. What wastheresult? The leaders of each 
section held to their dogmas and the spiritof discord became more fierce 
andintolerant. The climax wasreached, finally, by an appeal to arms. 
Slavery at last was abolished by the war, and it was found then that the 
Southern people were as little devoted to the institution of negro slav- 
ery as the Northern people themselves. The masses of both sections 
equally rejoiced at its disappearance. 

But who can measure the sacrifice of happiness, life, and property 
that had been entailed upon the whole country ? Morethan a million 
of men, the best and bravest in the land, had been devoured: more than 
ten thousand millions of dollars had been expended in the struggle, the 
most gigantic in the history of civilization. The negro became en- 
franchised. He was made a citizen, and I think it may be said with 
truth that throughout most of the Southern States to-day he is quite 
as unhampered as in the Northern States of the Union. In a few of 
the States where there are large agzregations of them, where they were 
held in rural slavery, as distinguished from domestic slavery, coming 
less into contact with the white people, less fitted, therefore, to possess 
the right and to perform the duties of self-government, they have not 
enjoyed political liberty to the fullest extent. Individual instances of 
deprivation have doubtless occurred, but the number of such gradu- 
ally diminish as the negroes become more enlightened. Shall we now 
repeat the errors of the past? Shall we invoke the policy of distrust, 
resentment, and hate, or follow the just and liberal course advised by 
Henry Clay? Shall we make progress by peaceful evolution and heal- 
ing measures, or attempt it by interference and restriction, coercion and 
lorce ? 

But it must be admitted that great progress has been made. The 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WALTHALL],in his able, dispassionate, 
and patriotic speech, has set forth the successive steps by which peace- 
ful progress in the direction of larger liberty, so far as political rights 
are concerned, and a larger enjoyment of civil rights in the Common- 
wealth of Mississippi have been effected. It was to be expected that, 
in the upheaval of social and antagonistic forces, just after the war, oc- 
casional friction, disruption, and violence would attend the adjustment 
of the relations of the negroes to the white people. 

I will not detain the Senate by going into any particulars of the sit- 
uation, but I appeal to the calm judgment and sense of fairness of those 
who have sought information to appreciate the enormous strides which 
have been made by these communities towards better government and 
the development of their material resources. Whoever will look over 
the industrial journals or will travel through theSouth will be struck 
with the extraordinary development and improvement. I do not be- 
lieve that any people in any portion of the country or of the world 
have opened up so many new sources of wealth or have exhibited more 
knowledge, intelligence, and energy ora more law-abiding and Christian 
spirit under great trials than the Southern people. 

1 am not here, however, to indulge in any eulogy on the South. I 
might cite from the history of the country to show how largely that sec- 
tion has contributed, not only to its wealth and intellectual and moral 
growth, but to produce types of Americans who, from the colonial 
period to this day, have reflected honor upon our institutions and upon 
human nature itself. The best and universal test of a people is its 
men. It was said hy a distinguished orator of New England that 
George Washington had changed the ideas of the world in respect to 
human greatness. He was a product of Southern society constituted 
on the very basis which existed in 1861, and which stands to-day, as 
it did then, with the exception of negro slavery, on the same cherished 
convictions of public and private duty, inherited instincts, religious 
faith, and social order. 

It may ve that Southern Senators are incapable of passing just judg- 
ments upon the Southern people; that our sympathies and pride and 
our devotion may bias our opinions; and it may be that Senators from 
the North are likewise prejudiced by political considerations to take 
pessimistic views. Surely those who delight in preserving in their 

“pampbooks every individual instance of wrong occurring over such 
a large ate#. 2nd among so many millions of people, every isolated case 
of inj ustice @4y form, in the aggregate, a dark picture. 

> FY : 

I propose n?W to summon witnesses who are perhaps better qualified 
to speak of thevelations between the white and colored e of the 
South than I am\they are not Southerners nor Democrats, but men who 
were AbolitionistS224 who may be held to take impartial views of 
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the situation. I begin with Dr. Mayo, of Massachusetts. I wish to 
show the spirit in which this witness gives his testimony and his qual- 
ifications. Hesays he has been over ten years in the Southern States 
as a missionary in the work of popular education. With what spirit 
did he visit the Southern States? He says: 

I hold that no trne conception of this matter can be had by any man who 
honestly believes that this exaltation of the negro to full American citizenship 
was either an act of sectional revenge, a narrow and ferocious partisan policy, 
or the reckless experiment of anexcited sentimentalism. If ever a people, ina 
great national emergency, acted undera solemn sense of responsibility to God, 
humanity, patriotism, and republican institutions, [ believe the conviction of 
the loyal Northern people, that shaped the acts of reconstruction, is entitled to 
this judgment and will so abide in history. It was the most memorable testi- 
mony of a National Government, just rescued from desperate peril, solemnized 
by the death of its venerated leader, to its faith in popular institutions, recorded 
in the annals of mankind. 

That was the spirit in which he gives this testimony. It was the 
conviction that lay deepest in his heart that every right, that every 
privilege conferred by the National Government upon the negro was 
bestowed from an exalted spirit of patriotism and humanity, and not 
to punish the Southern people. Dr. Mayo says: 

Once more. It has never been realized by the loyal North, what is evident to 
every intelligent Southern man, whata prodigious change has been wrought 
in this people during its years of bondage,and how, without the schooling of 
this era, the subsequent elevation of theemancipated slave to full American cit- 
izenship would haye been an impossibility. During this brief period of tute- 
lage, briefest of all compared with any European race, the negro was sheltered 
from the three furies of the prayer book—sword, pestilence, and famine—was 
broughtinto contact with the er strata of the most powerful of civilized 
peoples, in a Republic, amid the trials, sacrifices, and educating influences of a 
new country, in the opening years of the “grand and awfultime” in which 
our lot is cast. In that condition he learned the three great elements of civil- 
ization more speedily than they were ever learned before. He learned to work. 
He acquired the language and adopted the religion of the most | epee he of 
peoples. Gifted with a marvelous aptitude for such schooling, he was found 
in 1865 further ‘‘out of the woods”"’ of barbarism than any other people at the 


end of a thousand years, 
. ‘ . * . » 

Iam struck with this feature of Southern society, the constant ‘“‘ working to- 
gether for good ” of the better class, especially of the men of both races, in all 
communities. The out ofa drunken rabble upon a negro settlement is pub- 
lished to all the world, while the constant intercourse of the respectable classes 
of men of the two races, that prevents a thousand such outbreaks and makes 
Southern life, on the whole, orderly, like the progress of the seasons and the 
hours, goes on in silence. 

I have no doubt that the race problem will finally be solved in the South, 
largely through the agency of the Southern Anglo-Saxon people, not over their 
heads, but with their thorough co-operation. 

* * * “ 


In all essential respects the negro citizen is better off in the South than in any 
Northern State. 

I find Dr. Mayo has prepared for the Government a paper upon 
industrial education in the South which will give Senators an insight 
into what is going on in the Southern country respecting the education 
of the hand as well as of the heart and of the mind. Dr. Mayo, at the 
outset, pays this tribute, and I hope a well-deserved tribute, to the 
people of the Southern part of our country: 

It is true that no people under similar circumstances have made such prog- 
ress in popular education as these sixteen States during the past twenty y cars. 

* 


When the Southern people are urged to “put their own shoulders to the 
wheel” and give up expectation of outside help, the fact revealed by the forth- 
coming report of the Bureau of Education that the Southern Atlantic group of 
States is taxing itself on its own valuation within one-fifth of a mill on the 
doliar as much as the Northern Atlantic group, the wealthiest States in the 
Union, while it is able to give even to those who attend school less than half 
the annual sum given by the Northern group, rises as a warning to undue ex- 
pectation. 

Now, I willadmit that in some of the Southern States in which there 
has been a large immigration of negroes in the last ten years from the 
Southeastern States the number of people who can not read and write 
has somewhat increased, but I insist that what Dr. Mayo says is true, 
that the people of the Southern country as a whole have exerted them- 
selves personally and taxed their resources in proportion to their value 
more than any other people in the worldin the last twenty years to pro- 
mote thecause of education, black and white. One of the phenomenal 
featuresof thisdevelopment of Southern society is the fact that while the 
property belonged chiefly, nearly all of it, to the white people of the South 
they have cheerfully divided the amount received in taxes for educa- 
tion equally between the colored people and white people in proportion 
to numbers, 

Mr. President, I think that education is the only basis upon which 
a foundation may be had for the institutions of self-government. 
had my way I would vote aid from the Federal Treasury and assist 
these States to qualify persons, the rising generation, to become in- 
telligent voters. I do not believe for one that ignorance can be made 
a safeguard for Republican institutions. It may be tolerated, it may 
be nourished underdespotism or in a monarchy, because a few men con- 
ductsuch government, trained statesmen who from boyhood are 
in their universities with a view to public life in Parliament and in 
cabinet—-great military and naval institutions, whereby they fit them- 
selves to command armies and navies. 

It is not so with us. We have no priv class. We have the 
most complex and intricate tantbations that have ever been devised 
by philosophical statesmen. institutions of despotism are s 
je ae ; it is the will of one man or the will of am; 
but here these institutions were established to reflect the will of 
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multitudes, the many voices of the people stretching from ocean to 
ocean, to control and direct the tions of their Government. 

I for one regret that this bill of distrust, of alienation, of pains and 
penalties, of coercion and force, of deprivation, of resentment, finds 
consideration here instead of the beneficent and wise measure which 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] brought into this body 
and for which he labored so zealously and for which, as one Senator, [ 

onor him. 

: Mr. President, this paper of Dr. Mayo discusses the development of 
industrial education throughout the South. I will not detain the 
Senate to read it all. He speaks of these institutions in Virginia, 
Texas, Mississippi, Kentucky, and Alabama. He applauds the insti- 
tution, with which the Senators from Mississippi are doubtless famil- 
iar, the one at Starkville, and the one at Auburn, in Alabama. He 
praises, very properly, the work of the administrators of the Peabody 
fund, who are establishing normal schools for teachers in the South- 
ern States. He lauds the administration of the Slater fund by Dr. 
Haygood, a bishop in the Methodist Church, a man, I believe, hon- 
ored by everybody who takes an interest in education or in the devel- 
opment of the negro race. 

Mr. President, I may be pardoned, perhaps, if I read briefly from 
what he says of the development of this system of education in my own 
State. 

Mr. HOAR. Whom are you reading from? 

Mr. GIBSON. Iam reading from Industrial Educationin the South, | 
py Rev. A. D, Mayo. Is the Senator acquainted with him? 

Mr. HOAR. Very well, indeed. 

Mr. GIBSON. May I ask the Senator whatsort of aman Dr. Mayo 
is? 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator think that is on the whole a wise 
question to put to a Senator? 

Mr. GIBSON. Heisa witness before this body and, as I understand, 
a resident of the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. Dr. Mayoisof thesaltof the earth. There can not be 
a better man discovered anywhere; but I do not think it is a very good 
practice to ask such questions. 

Mr. GIBSON. I ventured to ask the question of the Senator from 
Massachusetts because on a former occasion he spoke so highly of Dr. 
Mayo asa resident of his State and I was glad to have his valuable 
opinion at the present time. I have no desire whatever to ask any | 
question of the Senatorfrom Massachusetts that may be in the slightest | 
degree indelicaie. : 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, I will say that I am very 
happy that he asks me that question about Mr. Mayo as far as the in- 
dividual is concerned, a gentleman whom I know very well, who has 
devoted his life of recent years to this t cause of education in the 
South. I take very great interest in his work, and have commended 
him wherever I thought my recommendation would be valuable to him 
throughout the South, to friends there, and he is, as I said just now, of 
the salt of the earth. He is a devoted, conscientious, able, and wise 
man. 

Mr. GIBSON. Iam very much obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR, I wish to say that I have a half dozen times within the 
last two or three years had questions put to me in the Senate Chamber 
as to the personal character or quality of individuals in my State. 

Mr. GIBSON. I have not done so. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator has not, but questions have been put to 
me, about gentlemen about whom I could not speak well, which caused 
much embarrassment to answer. 

Mr. GIBSON. Iknew thatthe question would not be embarrassing. 
Dr. Mayo, in speaking of the development of education in the South- 
west, alludes to an institution in my own State, and I think it but 
right and proper that I should quote briefly from his appreciation of 
that institution: 

But the most interesting and significant of all Southern movements for the 
combination of industrial with the secondary and higher education is found in 
Tulane University, in the city of New Orleans, La. This institution, already in 
the number of its students one of the largest in the country, was established 
four years since, the gift of $1,500,000 by Paul Tulane, a retired merchant 
of that city, and now includes the former law and medical schools of New Or- 
leans, with the University of Louisiana as its academical department. Origi- 
nally established for white boys, it has a enabled, by the munifi- 


cence of two ladies, to include a coll for the higher instruction of girls anda 
valuable free li ° dent W Preston Johnsonand the trustees and 
faculty of Talane University have displayed remarkable wisdom in its organ- 
ization and management, 

With full appreciation of the great needs of Louisiana for popular education 
the new university touches every of instruction. Initsfree dispensation 
of normal instruction for the of New Orleans, its support of an elab- 


system of free lectures on a variety of topics, its collection of a good mu- 


seum and library, its to all classes, it is assuming the natural lead- 
ership of education in isiana. The writer believes it is the only 
university of the first class that has had the 


courage to make manual trainin 
and industrial ee eee ae exercise through its entire acndemionl 
and freshman ey industrial Sa, under the manage- 
ment of Professor way, formerly of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
sty ,ends corps of able assistants from the Massachusetts State Normal Art 
= 1, with one exception, isthe mést extensive and best furnished in 
Th its college and a variety of evening classes for men, women, and 
and frequent courses of practical lectures to associations of work- 
en. its society for the of industrial and decorative art, and its 
1 of artistic culture in girls’ Sophie Newcomb College, it is becoming 





the most beneficent agency in the Southwest in the development of what may 
be, in the near future, one of the most prominent features in the life of New 
Orleans, This city, so wonderfully placed by nature as the metropolis of one 
of the most richly endowed portions of the Union, with a large population of 
French descent, inheriting all the aptitudes of the home stock, and an unusual 
number of the ablest class of the colored folk, can not fail, under its present 
leadership, to become, at-no distant day, a great center of decorative, orna- 
= and artistic production, similar to the leading manufacturing cities of 
*rance, 


We have also several flourishing colleges for colored people in the State 
of Louisiana for higher education, to one of which the State gives $10,000 
ayear. That institution will share equally with the university for 
the white youths the beneficent legislation initiated and conducted by 
the venerable Senator from Vermont [Mr. MorriLi]. I do not know 
of any single act in the history of the Government that has done more 
practical good than the legislation of 1862 whereby the public lands 
or portions of them were dedicated to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of mechanical and agricultural colleges in all the States. 

I do not mean to stop with Dr. Mayo. I wish to summon another 
witness who shall speak of the condition of society in the Southern 
States, General Brinkerhoff, whose statement will be found’ on page 
123 of this pampklet. What does he say about the relations of the 
white and the colored people in the South? He says, in the first place, 
that he was an Abolitionist before the war, and he served in the Union 
Army, and that he came into contact with the old planters and the 


| colered people in the Southern States in his daily life, and in the con- 
| clusion of his testimony he adds: 


Let us remember that the white people of the South are anoble people, that 
there is nowhere in the United States a purer strain of American blood than 
in the old South. Remember that the white men and women of the South are 
as religious a people as we have on the American continent. More than that, 
they are a profoundly religiouspeople. Sofaras I know them, and I know them 
pretty thoroughly, they believe in God, in immortality, and in the Christian 
religion. In theSouth you find noagnosticism, noanarchism, noatheism. The 
Southern white people are more thoroughly Christian than any similar body 
of people upon the continent, in my judgment. I find to-day, for instance, 
wherever I go in that Southern country and on the plantations a more reli- 
gious tone than I find elsewhere. It was the exception, for instance, that I did 
not hear grace at the table and prayers inthe morning. At Atlanta, where I 
have spent Sabbaths at different times, the streets were full of people going to 
church. At least one-half of the population worshiped on the Sabbath, and 
a quieter observance, or what we consider a Christian observance, of the day 
I could not ask. 


Now, I beg leave to refer to the testimony of the Reverend Bishop 
A. G. Haygood, on page 85 of this pamphlet, and I ask that that shall 
be printed without reading to the Senate, if there be no objection: 

My Dear Sir: Circumstances involving duties forbid me to attend your Mo- 


| honk conference. If it be desirable, let your secretary read the brief statements 
that follow: 
1. The colored population is believed to be about 7,000,000. The great mags 


is made up of pure-blood negroes. Those who think that all negroes are black 
mistake the case; the larger part are brown people. The hair more than the 
skin determines the race status of these wonderful people. It is absolutely set- 
tled that the tendencies against miscegenation increase in both races. Fewer 
mulattoes are born each year. The moral tone of the negroes does improve. 
The white man recoils from amalgamation more than informer days: and law 
teaches all. If one should look only for the bad, he can find facts enough to 
satisfy him that my views are all wrong and my hopes all delusive. 

2. The negro racein the South makes progress upwards. The barbarous 
moral debasement of many of them may be admitted without weakening the 
statement that there isa real uplift. Atleast two millions of them can read. 
The American people have too much faith in education to put a light estimate 
upon such facts. Moreover, not lessthan one million of these people are now at 
school. There are more than sixteen thousand common schools for negro 
youth in the Southern States supported out of the public money forelementary 
education. Theseschoolsare taught by negro teachers with hardly an exception, 
the teachers having been taught mostly in the higher institutions maintained 
by Northern benevolence, largely in normal schools aided by the State govern- 
ments. These are not ideal schools; but they are as good as the conditions of 
the case allow, and they steadily grow better. Many ofthem are better than 
many schools for white children, because their teachers are, many of them, 
better trained than many white teachers are trained. 

In law the negro children share equally with white children. In fact the 
negro children receive more and more benefit from the public-school systems 
in the South. Much of whatever inequality there may be grows out of the con- 
dition of the colored people themselves. Itis not strange that a race so circum- 
stanced fails to secure the best results from their schools. The negroes are as 
determined to teach their public schools as Southern white people are not to 
teach them. Indeed,the negroes show so marked a desire to contro! the col- 
leges built for their benefit that their best friends are anxious less the impa- 
tience of the very people they labor for should mar their best-planned efforts 
to help them. 

One proof that elementary education among the negroes grows better is this: 
Those who apply for admission into the higher schools come better prepared 
each year. This should be so, for the teachers of the primary schools each year 
show a larger number who have received training in the higher schools; and 
the higher schools, with improving material, do better work year by year. 
One most important and cheering proof of the gradual betterment of the negro 
population I have found in my long-continued studies of the subject: The chil- 
dren of parents who had training a decade or two ago begin on a higher plane. 
Of this there can be no doubt. 

3. The present educational movement in the Southern States is towards longer 
terms for the public schools for both races. For nearly ten years the white peo- 
ple, who pay nearly all the taxes, have been contented to divide the school 
moneys according to population, without respect to race or previous conditions. 
Not every white man was contented with this, but it was the universally ac- 
cepted law in thecase. At this time, while there is no concerted movement to 
change the method of distribution, there is an unmistakable tendency that way. 
As to the causes leading this way, I may be mistaken; but I believe that I state 
them correctly : (1) Thistendency manifested itself coincidently with thetalk of 
Congressional action as to overseeing elections. (2) During the last two years 
particularly some prominent negro leaders, editors and politicians, have been 
extremely unwise in their public utterances, Itis true that the relations of the 
two races in the South are more strained than for years past. 

4, A great work has been attempted and great results have been achieved. 
In carrying on the higher schools, Northern benevolence has expended about 
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$16,000,000, and hundreds of good men and women have expended themselves. 
This benevolence has been magnificent, this personal consecration sublime. In 
earrying on the public schools and in aiding normal schools, the Southern 
States have expended considerably over forty millions. This is a most credit- 
able showing. Considering the conditions that followed the war and the 
poverty of the Southern people for the twenty years following the war, it is 
extraordinary. 

No poor and illiterate people ever received so much help during twenty- 
five years, as no such people ever made such progress before during the same 
length of time. Nota few worthy people seem so impatient to have done with 
this work that they can not be grateful for the great results that have been 
achieved. As to the best method of helping them, experienced people gravely 
question whether direct cid—as money given without any conditions—is not 
more hurtful than beneficial. The money that most aids them is money 
earned. The approved method now is to give aid for work actually done. 
This plan secures them the money and develops self-respectand tends toward 
self-support. 

rhe essenfial goodness of industrial training in connection with the ordi- 
nary school training is now universally admitted by experienced and practical 
people. In the schools aided by the Slater fund during the school year 1889-'90 
as many as ten thousand young people were taughtin booksand in some branch 
of useful industries. This sort of training is vital now. Mere book-schooling 
with poor and illiterate people breeds wants faster than it develops the ability 
to provide for them. The outcome is misery. Tool craft helps to realize the 
aspirations that book learning inspires. 

6. The dangers grow out ofthe facts. Many white people North are unduly 

.patient. Many white people South are unduly anxious. Many colored peo- 
ple do not sufficiently realize how much has been done for them and achieved 
by them to be patient with conditions that can not be changed at once, or to be 
happy in the hopes that are born of gratitude to the God who has led them. 


I wish.every man and womanin our country could be made familiar 
with these words of sound sense and calm wisdom from Bishop Hay- 
good, whose opportunities and associations and high character and 
ability and station fit him to speak with independence and entire fidel- 
ity to the truth. He says the Southern people have contributed $40, - 
000,000 and the Northern people $16,000,000 to the education of the 
negro and that he is making progress upward. 

Nobody can dispute that the negro asaclass is not soself-reliant, soin- 

gent, so endowed with private and public virtues as the white peo- 
fthiscountry. It would be to reverse all the maxims of philosophy 


nd all the teachings of history if this race, who but a few years ago 
pagan savages in Africa and who have been held in slavery for 

» hundred years in the Northern and in the Southern States alike, 

be capableof conducting successfully these complex institutions 


or should under any circumstances be capable of holding in subordina- 


tion the people of the white race in any Stateof the Union. The disci- 
pline they reeeived under this institution or custom of slavery, while it 
lifted them out of the savage condition in which they were found by the 
slave-hunters and slave-traders, was limited by the very nature of the 
case. 

I'he highest development and education of the subject was wholly 
inconsistent with the stability of society in which the custom of slavery 
was maintained; but the discipline of that institution was necessary 
and useful when the negro was asavage. Negro barbarians were taught 
to work. That is the first step towards civilization from the savage 

have never been able to teach the Indians how to work. We 

e treated the Indians with great benevolence. We pay out of the 

hard earnings of the people of this country every year, under the Jead- 

ership of the honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes], 
$5,000,000 or $6,000,000 to the Indians. 

Mr. COCKRELL. More than that. 

Mr. GIBSON. Iputit ata moderate sum, We pay that much for 
250,000 Indians, the remnant of the great race that once occupied this 
continent. They have never qualified themselves as a race to become 
American citizens, nor have ever any individuals among them stood 
forth in any State of the Union, in any profession or industrial career 
or in literature or science. I know that persons with poetic imagina- 
tions like to picture to themselves the Indian savage on the warpath 
as a model and chivalric hero, such as those who rode at the head of 
the battalions of the Union Army and the Confederate army and gave 
up their lives freely for the eause they served. But, sir, I do not share 
that poetic estimate of the Indian. 

It must be admitted that, with the exception of the Indian Terri- 
tory, there has not been progress of the Indians as a people sufficient 
to supplant their tribal forms and to incorporate them as citizens into 
the States or the Federal Union. They are not domesticated; they are 
not localized, but remain for the most part wandering or nomadic bar- 
barians. The Southern people and the Western people owe more to 
the negro than they do to the Indian. The negro was tanght to work 
by his master in Connecticut and New York as well as in Virginia and 
South Carolina. 

Dr. Mayo says he acquired the language and the religion of the people 
of this country. That surely was along stride from barbarism. He 
came & pagan, and you found in 1865 thousands of them Christians. 
They were taught the language we speak. What an endowment! 

So you find him a savage in all respects in his native jungles, when 
seized by the cupidity of the slave trader and brought to United 
States—a slave in Africa, held in slavery here—and yet, little by little, 
advanced to higher forms of life. He is tanght to work, he is tanght 
to speak the English language, he is taught the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion under the discipline of slavery, and y he becomes a 
freeman, a citizen, a voter, the equal before the law with the white man. 


But while all this advancement in the element of civilization and in 
the enjoyment of political liberty testifies to the capacity of the negro 
for progress and to the benevolence and humanity of the white people 
it will be admitted by everybody that as a race they are not so well 
equipped for the strenuous obligations of self-government; that they 
are less self-reliant, possess less individuality, and are more easily con- 
trolled and massed together in political associations, They are still 
treated more or less as wards. They naturally turn towards others for 
direction and advice. And it is for this reason that they do not exert 
in any part.of the Union a political force in proportion to their num- 
bers, In fact, it may be said with truth that wherever they have been 
congregated in the largest numbers, wherever they have come in con- 
tact least with the white people, their ignorance has been greatestand 
their progress feeblest and their incapacity for participation in public 
affairs most manifest. 

And so we find, upon examination, the rights and privileges of the 
negro accorded to him generally as he has fitted himself to exercise 
them without peril to the peace and order, the well-being of society, 
There is a limit over which he has not been able to pass in any part of 
the Union, a limit as clearly defined in Boston as in Washington, and 
in San Francisco as in New Orleans or Charleston, and that is the bar- 
rier of race. 

But it will not do to underestimate the vast sacrifices that have so 
far attended the settlement only in part of the tremendous problem 
resting upon the people of the whole country, but chiefly upon the 
people south of the Potomac. 

I must confess that at times I have been overcome by the appalling 
magnitude of the task imposed under Providence upon the Southern 
people, and, reflecting upon their losses and discomforts and embarrass- 
ments, upon the merciless resentments of political and sectional an- 
imosity, and the poverty of their resources, I have often given up to de- 
spair. But I have taken courage and hope and resolution when I 
have witnessed the sublime energy and patience and benevolence and 
forbearance and heroism with which that people, old and young, men 
and women, have set about to meet the responsibilities of their situa- 
tion, unique and unparalleled in the history of civilization, and I be- 
lieve now God has crowned their labors with suecess. There is peace, 
there is returning prosperity, there is plenty throughout the South, an 
intellectual, moral, and material movement unsurpassed in any part of 
the world. Kindly and confidential relations have been established, 
the slow growth of time, between the white people and the negroes, 
and society to-day reposes, I believe, upon the impregnable and endur- 
ing basis of good will aud justice and equal rights. 

This achievement is equally the work of both races, and both will 
share in the beneficent results. I never realized until lately how much 
the negro leaders, emancipated from the thralldom of alien influences 
and agencies, had contributed by their clear comprehension of the facts 
and their self-control and courage to help this grand work forward. 
They have at last come to see that punishment of the Southern white 
people can bring no good to them; that political agitation, the exploits 
of cunning partisans, and confasion and violence and disorder and ig- 
norance bring in their train evils that they must share more or less with 
the white people of the country. They realize that the worst enemies 
of their race and of the Southern country were those who banded the 
most ignorant, the least fitted for the responsibility of government, to- 
gether, and in their name assumed control of several of the Southern 
States. I am not astonished, therefore, to observe that many of the 
most trusted and able negro leaders have come out strongly against 
this election bill. 

They know that the effect of this bill will be to place this very class 
of which I speak again under the direction of bitter partisans, that 
these countless supervisors, marshals, and canvassing boards, all of one 
political party, will gain an almost absolute ascendency and authority 
over these people, and the very evils from this arrangement may be 
aggravated beyond what they were before. Hence, we shall have the 
most ignorant classes in several of the Southern States dominated again 
by swarms of political strikers whose interest in the success of their 
party will outweigh their interest in the welfare and peace of society, 
and the latter will be sacrificed to the former. The influence of this 
class of politicians, drawn from the worst elements in the State, will be 
substituted for the influence of the intelligent, moral classes, which in 
any community organized on principles of free government work un- 
ceasingly to help the weak, to restrain the strong, and to form that 
solidarity of interest on which concord and progress depend. 

I do not desire to disguise the defects and infirmities in our South- 
ern Commonwealths. It would be wrong to disregard them. They 
grow outof the fact that two alien races; distinct in color and physical 
appearence, inhabit the country, that there has ever been an ineradi- 
cable and enduring race prejudice separating one from the other, and 
that they are more wide apart in freedom they were in slavery. 
How can these two races coexist without strife, and tumult, and blood- 
shed, and make progress in all that constitutes the of nations? 
The only answer is that they do coexist and the country advances, 
both races. The work opine Cree teeee eee to Why 
should it be disturbed from the outside? one 


to make the experiment the sport atanatioan stvite? Why should any 
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one desire to gain the success of his party, even if that were assured, 
at the expense of such vast interests ? 

Why sheuld any public men remote from the scene embark in a 
scheme that the © most concerned tell them can do no good, but 
will work evil only. 

I know there are many good people at the North who are impatient 
of larger results, who have in their minds some ideal state in which 
every infirmity of man and of institutions of government shall disap- 

r. I make allowances for that element in our nature which leads 
us to magnify our own virtues and the vices of others remote from us. 
I makeallowances for those who are ever ready with measures of re- 
form for others while they overlook themselves. 

| know thatfrom timeimmemorial political philosophers and theorists 
have exhausted all the resources of human genius to devise institu- 
tions that would bring back the innocence and peace and purity of 
paradise upon earth, but assoonas in any case or in any stage of civil- 
ization their reforming constitutions, however skillfully framed, have 
been put to the test, whenever their policies of reconstruction have 
been enforced or voluntarily adopted, it has been quickly ascertained 
that the decree of banishment from paradise is a perpetual one. 

You are familiar with the course of events in the South. Contrast 
the results there upon the subject and alien race with the state of 
things in other countries which have been similarly situated; com- 
pare the inhabitants of the Indian Empire under British rule with the 
negro in the Southern States, with him as he was two hundred years 
ago and is to-day; compare him with the negroes in any of the ad- 
jacent islands, the possessions of France or England or Spain, or with 
the American Indians, or with the men of his race in any part of the 
Dark Continent, and you will confess the negroes in the Southern States 
are infinitely superior, infinitely better off. This wonderful evolution 
and revolution have not beenaccomplished withoutan inherent aptitude 
on his part for progress or without sympathetic help and direction from 
the white man, 

I submit that the testimony of such high-minded and trustworthy 

sons as Dr. Mayo and — Haygood, honored by all men, and 
whose lives have been devoted to the investigation of the situation in 
the South and to its amelioration, that the spectacle the South presents to- 
day, the growing prosperity of all classes, the increasing confidence and 
friendship between the races, the amazing development of all her re- 
sources, the spreading industries, and the uplifting of all her people in 
the arts and sciences and every branch of education and in civil and 
political rights and privileges, her devotion and loyalty to our free in- 
stitutions and yearning for the friendliest relations with the North and 


West, her past history illustrating her readiness to sacrifice life and | 


property for honor and principle, her good faith equaled only by*her 
insensibility to fear, herabiding constancy —this spectacle and these con- 
siderations I think should arouse every conservative, conscientious, and 
ee American to put forth all his energies to defeat this legislation, 

unded upon distrust and deprivation and resentment, a policy that 
condemns the people of the Southern States and all the States to a 
system of degrading espionage in the exercise of their birthright to 
choose their own Representatives in Congress. 

I close as I began. This bill is out ot date; it belongs to the epoch of 
civil strife; it does violence to that spirit of brotherhood on which the 
Union was founded and by which alone it ought to be perpetuated. 


American Merchant Marine. 


SPEECH 


. HON. HILARY A. HERBERT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday and Wednesday, January 6 and 7, 1891. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (S. 3738) to place the American merchant marine in the foreign 
trade upon an equality with that of other nations— 


Mr. HERBERT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: An organized lobby hasbeen at work industriously 
for ten years to manufacture sentiment which will press through this 
bill; and now the opportunity, the last oeseny for years to come, 
let it be hoped, of this lobby is here. Republican party is about 
to go out of power in this Before it goes it proposes by a last 
will and testament, a sort of a codicil I might say, to the McKinley 
bill, to impose on the American people a constantly increasing debt for 
twenty years to come; the taxpayer is to have one more memento of 

ru 


blican rule. 
if there be any one thing that was unmistakably an- 
nounced people in the election last Noveraber, it was that they 
are to subsidiesand bounties. The McKinley bill that was then 
on gave bounties to certain industrieson theland. This codicil is 





now to give a bounty to those who plow the sea. If there be any good 
reason why a man who plows the sea is more entitled to a bounty than 
@ man who plows the land I have not heard it. Noone has attempted 
togive it in this debate. Isit contended that the farmers, whose prod- 
ucts constitute the bulk of our exports, are to get their freights 
cheaper? Ah, no! Rates are not to be cheaper. This is not the pur- 
pose of the bill, and that is industriously proclaimed beforehand by 
two gentlemen from Maine [Mr. DinGLEYand Mr. MILLIKEN]. They 
have both made that statement here this evening. 

Mr, MILLIKEN. Will my friend allow me one moment? 

Mr. HERBERT. No, sir. If I misquote you I will allow myself 
to be corrected; otherwise I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama declines to be in- 
terrupted. 

Mr. HERBERT. I understood the gentleman to state distinctly that 
this bill was to make no difference in freights, none whatever. What 
benefit, then, is to come to the producers of this country who export 
their products? What I do understand gentlemen to contend for is 
that in some way this bill is to open up new markets or win back by 
some means the markets from which we are shut out by our tariff laws, 
and the argument fo prove this is embodied in the catch phrase, ‘‘ Com. 
merce follows the flag.’’ Isthattrue? If so, asthe American flag has 
been gradually, from year to year, disappearing from the seas, then 
American commerce, too, ought to have passed into ‘‘ innocuous desue- 
tude.’’ But what is the fact? In the year 1860 we carried in Amer- 
ican botteoms—as the figures brought in by the committee show—70 
per cent. of our imports and exports. Our exports and imports added 
together amounted then to $647,000,000. Since then our share of the 
carrying trade has gradually decreased until we do only 124 per cent. 
of it. But our commerce hasincreased. Statistics show that now our 
foreign commerce amounts to $1,647,000,000. That commerce has in- 
creased not only absolutely, but relatively. It was in 1860 $22 per 
capita. Now, in spite of the fact that we do very little carrying our- 
selves it is $26 percapitaof our population. Socommerce does not fol- 
low the flag. 

Mr. Chairman, we all earnestly desire an increase of our merchant 
marine. I would willingly sustain any wise measures to restore our 
flag to the seas. I have no time to discuss at length now what those 
measures ought tobe. Iam simply trying to expose the fallacy of the 
argument upon which this bill is supported. I am merely contending 
that if our foreign trade increases while our own share of the carrying 
trade decreases then it can not be true that commerce follows the flag. 
Not only has our foreign commerce rapidly increased while our flag 
was gradually disappearing from the seas, but at the same time freight 
rates have been going down. 

Now, then, if it be true, and no man can deny it, that the rates 
from New York to Liverpool on a bushel of wheat have gone down 
from about 7d., in 1860, to 5d., in 1890, and that we do not need it 
to cheapen freights, what further and sufficient reason is there for the 
passage of this bill that subsidizes everything afloat engaged in the 
foreign trade, big and little, iron and wood, sail and steam, old and 
young, provided only it can carry 500 tons, shall sail 500 miles out 
with a cargo of any kind whatever and back 500 miles? What is 
the reason for it? I have sought for it diligently. I want to find 
some reason for this wholesale, indiscriminate squandering of the peo- 
ple’s money. The best explanation I have seen is from the printed 
record of the proceedings in the committee that reported the bill. The 
chairman was asked by Mr. FirHiAn, and I read from the report of the 
evidence before the committee, on page 210: 

What was the reason for paying sailing vessels the same amount as steam”? 


The answer was: 

If we made an exception in regard to sailing vessels and provided only for 
steam vessels, many of them would have protested against it and said it was a 
bounty or subsidy simply to a privileged class. 

And he says further on: 

That plainly is fair play. 


Fair play to whom? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. To sail as well as steam. 

Mr. HERBERT. Tosailandtosteam, thatistrue. You deal fairly 
with both classes. You have selected ship-owners as the objects of 
Government bounty. You want the support of all of them, and you 
give all a share of the people’s money. They have no right to com- 
plain, forthey all get a slice of your bounty ; but is it fair play to the 
people or to the great mass cf the taxpayers of this country who pay 
this money, to tax them to help these ships float when they do not get 
one cent of benefit from it? You admit here on this floor that they 
are not to get their rates of freight any cheaper than they get them 
now. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. We protected them by the McKinley bill. 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, you protected the farmers by a tax, as Mr. 
Blaine said, on beans, which we do not import, and you raised rates at 
the same time on nearly everything they consume. 

The people showed in November last that they understood the mean- 
ing of the McKinley bill [applause on the Democratic side] and they 
will understand full well what the meaning of this ill is. This bill 
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and the McKinley bill, the one is a supplement to the other, and taken 
together they mean that the Republican party will subsidize with Gov- 
ernment money all who will vote the Republican ticket. Nobody is 
omitted. The owners of sailing vessels, the owners of useless vessels, 
the owners of ships that are absolutely worthless in time of war, ships 
that would be nothing but a burden upon us, ships that would require 
ships of war to protect them and convoy them because they could not 
fight an enemy or get out of his way; all these are to be subsidized. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Does not the gentleman understand that there 
is a discrimination made in the class of ships that are to receive the 
bounty ? 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes; you give a little more to one than to another, 
but your discrimination is simply based on estimates of the cost of 
building and the cost of running. You do not consider for a moment 
the value of these ships to the country or the Government. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Half of the sailing vessels are ineligible under 
this bill. 

Mr.SPRINGER. Then youdonotgivefairplaytoall. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HERBERT. I have no time within the half hour that is given 
to discuss the particular classifications that are mage in the bill, but 
the subsidy goes to sailing ships and to all sorts of ships of over 500 
tons burden that may engage in foreign commerce. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Itdoesnot. Itappliesonly to Class Aland Class 
Al}. All other ships are excluded from this bounty, as the gentleman 
will see if he will read the bill. 

Mr. HERBERT. I have no time now to discuss your technical 
classifications, but I stated before and I now restate that this bill gives 
toships that make only 4 knots an hour or 5 knots an hour and tosail- 
ing vessels, whatever may be their speed, a subsidy just as it gives it 
to steamers. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. It gives it to first-class ships and to none other. 

Mr. HERBERT. Oh, ‘‘first-classships!’’ Does the gentleman call 
that a first-class ship which makes only 4 knots an hour? What is 
your classification worth if yon put ships of that kind in your first 
class? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I say there are just two classes of vessels pro- 
vided for in this bill, the first and the second grades, and the other 
four grades are not provided for. Now, stick to the facts. The bill is 
plain in its provisions, as 1 can show. 

Mr. HERBERT. Well, I will let the gentleman interrupt me to 
prove his statement, but I hope the interruption will not be taken out 
of my time. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. 

That, toowners of vessels already built, payments under this act shall be made 
for such time only as each shall stand inspection and hold character, if wood 
built, not lower than the second grade (Al}) in a seale of six grades, in the 
Record of American and Foreign Shipping, or the corresponding classification 
in any other incorporated American register of shipping approved by the Com- 
missioner of Navigation of the Treasury Department. If iron or steel built, 


paymentsshall be made for such time only as each vessel shall stand inspection 
and hold character not lower than the second class (Al) thirteen years. 


Mr. HERBERT. I have not time to discuss this particular classifi- 
cation of ships, but it has nothing whatever to do with size or speed or 
value for purposes of war or for mail service, but what I say is this, and 
it is sufficient for my purpose to repeat what I have said already, that 
this bill includes ships that are utterly worthless—— 

Mr. FARQUHAR. If that section which I have read is passed in the 
form in which it stands in the bill, no worthless ships can be included. 

Mr. HERBERT. I say it includes ships that are utterly worthless 
for postal purposes, ships that are utterly worthless for military pur- 
poses, ships that are, or seem to be, of no use at all except for the pur- 
pose of drawing this bounty which their owners are here holding out 
their hands for, because their vessels can not, as you contend, compete 
successfully with foreign vessels, and they are utterly worthless for any 
purposes the Government may have forthem. Yet those are what the 
gentleman calls ‘‘first-class ships!’’ Now, I said that this bill pro- 
vided for the subsidizing of ships that were of no use for military pur- 
poses. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Would the gentleman subsidize ships for mili- 
tary or naval purposes? 

Mr. HERBERT. I should be willing to see a bill passed making a 
subvention with first-class ships, a few of them, specifying the number 
and prescribing their qualifications, ships that would not make less 
than 20 knots an hour, such ships as would be built in the present state 
of the art for naval purposes. I would be willing, I say, to see a rea- 
sonable subvention made with a reasonable number of such ships. 
England does that. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Why limit it? 

Mr. HERBERT. Iam going to tell you why, if you will let me, 
I would limit and define expenditures, England has contracts now 
with ten different vessels, the fastest in the world. Two of those are 
the City of New York and the City of Paris, vessels which can cross 
the ocean at an average rate all the way across of 20 knots an hour. 
They would make first-class commerce-destroyers in time of war. Now, 
those vessels are owned by Americans, and yet they are under con- 
tract with the British Government, already fitted up as war vessels, to 
serve that Government in time of war against this or any other Gov- 
ernment whatever. 


Section 4 of the bill provides: 
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Mr. FARQUHAR. Because the British pay a subvention and we 
do not pay any. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. HERBERT. Let me tell you why. Those ships get that sub- 
vention from the British Government, and thus become part of the 
British Navy, because the policy of the Republican party kept them 
out of the American Navy. When the owners of the Inman Line, to 
which these ships belong, came here for the purpose of get anactof 
Congress to register their vessels and allow them to sail under the Ameri- 
can flag, in which case they would have become part of the American 
Navy, Republicans objected, and the bill failed in the Senate. You 
would not allow these vessels which American enterprise has built and 
American capital owns to come into the American service. You forced 
them into a subvention with a foreign power, and you are responsible 
for the fact that American capital can be used against the American 
people and the American Government in time of war. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. And we want to remedy it by this bill. 

Mr. HERBERT. But by this bill you do not take a single step in 
that direction. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Why? 

Mr. HERBERT. If your bill proposed simply to select half a dozen 
first-class vessels, the designs of which should beapproved by the Na 
Department, and which should be fitted up as naval vessels, and which 
should be held ready to enter the service of the Government at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and not one of which should make less than 20 knotg 
an hour, and if the bill contained nothing else than a provision of thig 
kind, which should look to the defense of the American flag and the 
rights of the American people, I would vote forit. But never will I 
vote for a bill like this, a bill that will tax untold millions out of the 
people and would never produce a vessel that would be fitted for the 
wants of the Government. It does not seem to be framed forthat pur- 
pose. No unarmored vessel would be built for the Navy now that. was 
not very fast, and this bill holds out no inducement that would he sufii- 
cient te cause the construction of fast cruisers. It proposes to pay the 
slowest ship that can be built at the rate of 20 cents per ton for certain 
mileage and to the swiftest vessel only 30 cents per ton for the same 
mileage. Now, if the gentleman has studied this question of ship- 
ping, as I know he has, he knows very well that it will not pay a pros- 
pective ship-owner to build a very fast vessel for freight service. He 
can not afford it. The gentleman knows very well, too, that the cost of 
the engines multiplies in geometrical proportion as you undertake to 
add knot after knot to the speed of a vessel. The gentleman knows 
also that the amount of coal necessary to run a vessel multiplies in 
geometrical proportion with the increase of speed. He is bound to 
know that under this bill we shall never get a single vessel that will 
be worth a cent to our Navy. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. When the gentleman makes that assertion I 
would like to state that, inside of two years, should this bill pass, you 
will see, covered by the American flag, half a dozen steamers that can 
beat the City of Paris. 

Mr. HERBERT. If that is your expectation and your intention, 
why do you not provide in your bill that you will not pay this bounty 
unless you get ships that can do that kind of work? Bring in a bill 
giving a reasonable subvention to half a dozen ships that shall be 
fitted for the naval service and that shall equal the record of the City 
of Paris and I will vote for it; but I will never vote fora bill like this. 

Your claim is that foreign nations subsidize their shipping and that 
therefore we must also pay subsidies to put our merchant marine on 4 
footing of equality. Great Britain is mistress of the seas, and you 
state here in your report that she pays large subsidies and that it was 
in this way she built up her poweron the ocean. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the fact, and the documents attached to yourown report show 
it. The tonnage of the United Kingdom mounts up to the enormous 
figure 7,305,000,000, nearly ten times that of the nation next to heron 
the list, and the total sum paid out by Great Britain to any and all of 
her so-called subsidized vessels is $2,758,000. I cite you to page 301 
of the evidence accompanying your report. Not one dollar of this is 
in fact subsidy. Most of it is for postal service, and a large portion of 
that is repaid by postage. The remainder is made up of the subven- 
tions that I haveexplained. They are entered into not to help the mer 
chant marine, but to add first-class vessels to the British navy. Butif — 
it were a subsidy the whole sum put together, two and three-quarter 
millions of dollars, would not bea drop in the bucket as compared with — 
7,300,000,000 tons, the total tonnage of Great Britain. If the U 
Kingdom should subsidize her shipping at the rate you propose tosub- 
sidize yours it would cost about $700,000,000 a year. 

Now turn toGermany. Germany is all the time increasing.her ton- 
nage. She has recently taken in this respect the second place, for- 


merly occupied by France. She does not subsidize her ships either. — 4 


Your own evidence shows that three lines, and three lines only, of — 
mail steamships are subsidized, as you call it; that is to say, 4 oad 
subsidy is paid tothem. They are under rigid contracts which require 
them to make within given times specified ports. They must start when 
the time comes whe 

their destinations and deliver the mails on time, subject to heavy One 
alties for failure. earn their money in this way, When 
money is 


this service in this way—— 


they have cargoes or not, and they must reach 
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Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman state the number of vessels? 

Mr. HERBERT. There are nine of these vessels which Germany 
pays for doin this specific service. These are bound by the most 
stringent mquliiiens. and they must live up to their contracts for carry- 
ing the mail, and this is why they are not able to drive out of the trade the 
other German vessels, unsubsidized and running alongside of them. 
Why, gentlemen know very well that if you should select nine vessels 
out of a large fleet, like Germany, and subsidizeonly these nine and put 
them into unfettered competition with the others this would he an in- 
jury to the shipping interests of Germany. It would discriminate and 
‘pat the bulk of the fleet at a disadvantage. You recognize that princi- 
ple in this bill. Now, the shipping of Germany is rapidly increasing. 
Her unsubsidized shipping is increasing in spite of having to compete 
with what gentlemen would call her subsidized ships. Germany’s 
tonnage has increased during the last five years, according to the figures 
here, 20 per cent. 

Now, whatabout France? This bill adopts the French policy. You 
propose to give so much a mile to all ships, iron and wood, sail and 
steam, that come within your classifications. France does the same 
thing. And here let me say to the gentleman who is the author of this 
report that in my opinion the report is not quite fair to the House ip 
this respect. You seem to make a very fair case for your bill in set- 
ting forth the results of the French subsidy; but the figures given in 
the report and the figures which make the showing run only from 1881, 
when the subsidy began, to 1886. During that time the French ton- 
nage gradually, and I may say rapidly, increased. There you stop. 
Why did you stop at 1886? Let me tell the House what is shown by 
the figures you failed to allude to in your report. 

In the testin ony accompanying this report are figures given by your 
witness, Mr. Cramp, covering a period from 1885 to 1888, inclusive, 
making four years; and the oy! embraces also a letter quoted by Mr. 
Cramp translated from Le Yacht, a French paper; and this letter shows 
that during the whole period, which the gentleman has carefully omit- 
ted from the report, France was losing ground. The subsidy still ex- 
isted; it was still being paid; but the reason why the French shipping 
began to suffer was that the owners and the builders of these vessels 
saw that the term of years for which the subsidy was given was about 
to expire; that 1891 was close at hand, after which time these subsi- 
dized tubs would have to stand on their own bottoms, 

During these four years given in the appendix to Mr. Cramp’s testi- 
mony, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888, during which the subsidies contin- 
ued under the law of France, the tonnage of France increased only 
.27 of 1 per cent., while at the same time the unsubsidized tonnage of 
Germany increased 20 per cent., and during the same period the ton- 
nage even of the United States, for which you seek this subsidy, in- 
creased 4 percent. Andsoitis. If you once inaugurate the system 
here, you must keep it up. There is no getting outofit. It will last 
as long as the patience of the American people will submit to its pay- 
ment; just as long as there is an American ship floating. It will be 
just like your tariff, which began a hundred years ago and culminated 
at the end of that period in the McKinley bill, the forerunner of the 
great disaster of November last. So will your subsidy continue. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Iam glad the gentleman regards that asa dis- 
aster. I think the country so looks upon it. 

Mr. HERBERT. If the country does not the gentleman himselt 
undoubtedly does, and it is to gentlemen on that side I am address- 
ing myself. And now you propose to give these subsidies for twenty 
years. That is your legacy to the American people as you go out of 
power. You impose upon them this burden which you undoubtedly 
hope they will be unable to shake off for that period, and why? Why 
do you make your bill run twenty years? Theanswer is plain. The 
testimony of Mr, Cramp, which you did not see proper to allude to in 
your report, seems nevertheless to have influenced your action. He 
shows that the result in France demonstrates that ten years of subsidy 
isnot enough. The shipping that is propped up on a general subsidy 
will begin to decline as soon as there is a prospect that the prop is to 
be taken away. The infant that is fed with a subsidy, as soon as it 
gets strong enough to use its legs will walk up to the Government crib 
and ask for more, and when he gets strong enough to do it he will en- 
force hisdemands with aclub in hand. It is true, Mr. Chairman, that 
we have never before tried a wholesale subsidy like this, but never be- 
fore did we have such a Congress as this; never did we have a Congress 
that would appropriate a million and a half of dollars for a World’s 
Exposition, inviting foreigners to bring in their wares for display, and 
then immediately afterwards pass another bill avowing its purpose to 
be to prevent these same fe from selling us their wares; never 
before did we have a that would dare in time of peace to in- 
crease taxes that were imposed and justified only because we were at 
war. ' 

But, Mc. Chairman, we have tried subsidies to shipping three differ- 
ent times, and three different times have we abandoned them. Every 
time, or, if not every time, certainly twice, the American Congress was 
disgraced by the efforts put forth by the parties who received the sub- 
sidy to perpetuate hold upon the Government bounty. This 
struggle always was and always will be desperate, a death struggle, 


because it always was and always will be the case that shipping that | that it would apply to all vessels of nearly every character whatever. 










comes into existence as the result of bounties must have those boun- 
ties continued or it must die. 


What else besides disgrace was the result of the experiments we 


made? Did you build up any trade with China? No. Did you 
build up your trade with Brazii? No. Did you build up your com- 
merce with any nation anywhere? No. If there is any period of 
time prior to 1860 during which the proportion of the American car- 
rying trade done in American vessels was dwindling away, when we 
were losing in the race with England, it was that period from 1850 
to 1860, as your own figures show, and this was at the very time of 
our first experiment with subsidies. I admit that if you subsidize 
everything and put plenty of money in the hands of ship-owners you 
can build up a merchant marine, justas you can raise elephants in 
Boston if you appropriate money enough to keep them under glass 
and supply them with steam heat; but you must keep on paying the 
bounty. The moment you stop it your hothouse fabric crumbles and 


falls to pieces. 
The money to defray the expenses of this scheme upon which you 


are entering is to be raised by taxing all the people. The immediate 
benefits, the direct benefits of the system are to be reaped by the favored 
class. The people at large are to bear the burdens. The theory of 


the bill is that those burdens are to constantly increase. From year to 


year you say the shipping will grow, and from year to year the sub- 
sidy will grow, and the people’s burden will be heavier and heavier. 


If that is not to happen, then you would not want and nobody wouid 
want the subsidy. Well, I will not say that. It is, perhaps, going a 


little too far. I was thinking, gentlemen, of you who advocate this bill 
and the magnificent plans youhaveinview. Ithink you will be willing 


to admit that you favor the plan because you think it will build mil- 
lions of tons of shipping and cost the people hundreds of millions of 


dollars, and I suppose you are further willing to admit that, if it will 
not do that, then you do not want it. But I was forgetting the lobby 
that is behind you, gentlemen. I was forgetting your friends whoown 


the ships that are now on the seas. It is fair to presume that the 


ships are there because they are making a profit. These gentlemen 


want the Government to add to these profits. In the language of 
Mr. Flanagan, that is what theyare here for. Whether the tonnage of 
the American marine isever increased by a single vessel does not affect 
the question with them. They want Government mnoney—they want 
it now—and your bill proposes to give it to them. 

But you gentlemen, statesmen, looking ahead as you should look to 
the interests of this country in the future, do you want the subsidy if 
the American merchant marine is to stand as itis now? All of you 
say no. You wish to tax the American people this unknown amount 
because you think that the American merchant marine would double, 
treble, or quadruple under itsoperation. You wish the amount of the 
subsidy annually to double, treble, and quadruple, ay, to increase ten 
and even twenty fold, and you declare by this act if you can have your 
way that the taxpayers shall foot the bill. Thatis what you mean. 
It is either that or nothing. And yet you have the amazing effront- 
ery—I beg gentlemen’s pardon; that seems to be a strong word, but 
it seems only a proper characterization of the act—to get up here from 
your seats, twoof youalmostat thesame time,and interrupta gentleman 
in debate that you may tell the taxpayers of the country that you do not 
expect that this bill will result in any reduction of freight rates; that 
it is not intended to have that result; that its only purpose is to help 
the ship-owner; that all these taxes are to be paid by the people simply 
to put the American on the same footing and help him carry your 
freight at the same rates that the foreigner does. In the face of this 
d tion where is the representative of the farmers on this floor 
who will dare vote for this bill? That seems to me to be the whole 
question in a nutshell. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I spoke for a moment of subsidizing ships which 
would be a burden to us in timeof war. Those who have studied this 
question know well that one of the principal uses a nation has for anavy 
is to protect its merchant vessels, and that the size of a navy ought to 
be measured, to a certain extent, by the number of merchant vessels it 
is required to protect. The value to Great Britain of her navy, for in- 
stance, is often estimated by saying that she has one cruiser for so many 
merchant ships and one line-of-hattle ship for so many merchant ships. 
But you propose here to subsidize our sailing vessels, which are not fit 
for any purpose in time of war, except to be an incubus on the Navy, 
and to call on the Navy for more ships to convoy and protect them 
er the enemy in time of war. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The House adjourned, after agreeing to extend the time of Mr. Hrer- 
BERT to-morrow for fifteen minutes, 


Wednesday, January 7, 1891. 


Before proceeding Mr. HERBERT’S time was extended by unanimous 
consent to thirty minutes. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Chairman, during the debate in the commit- 
tee on yesterday I referred to the indiscriminate character of the sub- 
sidy which would be granted if this biJl should become a law and stated 
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The bill proposes to subsidize vessels of every kind and character en- 
gaged in the foreign trade only, specifying that they shall register over 
500 tons, w hether they be old or new, whether propelled by sail or 
steam, whether slow or fast, whether fitted for postal purposes or mil- 
itary purposes or not. 

The gentlemen who advocate it loudly proclaim that it will build up 
a merchant navy that would greatly aid us in case of a foreign war, 
while its tendency is principally te aid in the construction of ves- 

sells that would bear about the same relation to fighting ships that the 
women and children who are now huddled in the towns of our Indian 
frontier to- day do to the soldiers who are guarding them. It makes 
no limitation as to the character of the vessels to be subsidized except 
that I have mentioned, that they shall be of over 500 tons burden. I 
was citing this fact on yesterday when the chairman of the committee 
[ Mr. FARQUHAR] interrupted me by asserting that only first-class 
vessels were included in the provisions of the bill. By turning to the 
bil! itself the gentleman will find that he is mistaken. Second-grade 
vessels, classified as Al}, are also entitled to the subsidy, and this classi- 
fication of vessels of which he speaks relates to certain rules determining 

he question of the safety of passengersand cargoes, to the insurability, 
1 other words, of the vessel, as rated at L loyds’ or in the American 
Register, which, I believe, are governed by very similar rules. 

Now, then let me discuss a little further than I did yesterday this 
catch-phrase, ‘‘ Trade follows the flag.’’ Trade, like water, runs in nat- 
ural channels, seeking always the lowest level of prices to get to the 
best markets; and, when untrammeled by law, trade knows no more 
about a flag than water does. Let me illustrate. We have a trade 
with Brazil, a somewhat extensive commerce; but it is nearly all on 
one side, and this onesidedness is not affected at all by the flag or flags 
which carry it, but entirely by other considerations, as I shall show. 

We imported from Brazil last year $59,000,000 werth of goods. Our 

yple wanted the coffee, the rubber, the sugar, and other products of 

azil and they were willing to pay for them; hence these products 

e tous. There was no lack of transportation. There are five lines 

gular steamers plying between the two countries, one of these at 

if not more, being American. Then many tramp steamers en- 

ize in the same trade. Those who ship goods send them, of course, 

y the vessels which will bring them cheapest. When the vessels 
come here what do they have to carry back? 

Altogether they carried $11,000,000 worth of goods; that is, we bought 
more than five dollars’ worth from Brazil where we sold enly one dol- 
lar’s worth. And why? Not for lack of transportation, but because 
we did not have the goods Brazil wanted to buy. The agricultural 
products needed in Brazil are very largely supplied by the Argentine 
Republic and by Uruguay. Let not gentlemen deceive themselves or 
deceive their constituents by claiming that there is or will ever be any 
large demand in Brazil for the products of our farms. If there was a 
demand there for these products they would go there now, they would 
be carried by those vessels which come here, bringing us Brazilian prod- 
ucts, and which wonld gladly welcome a return cargo. They can not 
get return cargoes of cotton, for Brazil supplies herself. They can not 
get much wheat or flour or beef or bacon, because Brazil is supplied 
from countries nearer by, from the Argentine Republic and Uraguay. 
They can not get return cargoes of manufactures, because the manu- 
factured goods of this country can not compete with the manufactured 
goods of Europe, and especially of the United Kingdom. 

The difference between the European prices and prices here is meas- 
ured by the McKinley bill, That bill says in effect that 47 per cent., 
the average of old law, does not measure the difference. It was not 
sufficient to enable the American manufacturer to compete with the 
foreigner. On that ground the McKinley law raised the average rate 
to G1 per cent. So 61 per cent. measures the difference between our 
goods and the goods that Brazilians can buy from across the water. 
And so they will not buy of us. We have mo power to compel the 
Brazilians or any foreigners to buy high-priced goods. We have the 
power to compel our own people to doit, and unfortunately we exercise 
it. But, inasmuch as these Sonth Americans are not under our laws 
and inasmuch as they do not agree with some of our statesmen who 
say that cheap goods are nasty goods, they buy their wares from the 
points where they can get them the cheapest. 

Therefore it is, Mr. Chairman, that when these vessels come here 
and want a cargo back to Brazil they have to go across the water for 
it. Going across from this country to Europe they take from this 
country a cargo, principally of agricultural prodacts, to the people of 
the United Kingdom and other European countries who want and are 
able to buy our farm products. That is what many at least of these 
vessels do. In order to get over the ocean and get a paying freight 
they carry these farm products across, and when they arrive in Euro- 
pean markets they load up with cheap goods and carry them directly 
down to Brazil. 

Thus is e -stablished the route known among mercantile men and 
shippers as the “‘mutton-leg route."’ It describes a mutton leg, com- 
ing up from Brazil to our ports to bring us what we want, then for want 
ofa return cango going over to Europe to get cheap goods that are needed 
in Brazil, and then carrying them straight to thatcountry. So we-.see 
that, as long as our manufacturers are denied, by our tariff laws, the 


benefit of free raw materials which would enable them to compete with 
these foreign manufacturers, the United Kingdom and France and Ger- 
many all reap a profitable trade with Brazil, which rs a 
longs to us. I mean, of course, the trade in manufactures. 

statistics show that Great Britain sells more than $2 to Brazil eebme 
buys one, that the balance of trade is also in favor of Germany as 
against Brazil, and that with France the tablesareabouteven. Now, 
what has the flag to do with trade? Does it influence it in any way? 
Whose flag is it that causes us to buy from Brazil five times as much 
as we sell to her? Yet the hope is held out to our taxpayers, and our 
farmers especially, that by an indiscriminate subsidy of this kind some 
new markets somewhere are to be opened tothem. How and at what 
price ? 

Mr. Chairman, I have made my speech so far almost entirely upon 
figures furnished by the advocates of this bill. I take their figures 
and their facts and as far as possible I shall continue todoso. There 
came to me in the mail this morning from the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation an estimate made, I suppose, in answer toa request of the chair- 
man of the committee, of the amount that would probably be expend- 
ed under this bill. Of course any estimate is more or less hypothetical 
and can not be accurate. But it is certainly fair to the bill to take the 
figures of this Commissioner. He says that in ten years we would ex- 
pend a little over $47,000,000, or $4,700,000 every year, and that the 
result would be that at the end of that time we would have shipping 
enough to do 35 per cent., not of the trade we would be doing then, 
but 35 per cent of the foreign trade we are doing now. Would the 
ship-owners be satisfied at the end of that ten years with the subsidies 
already received? Can any gentleman think soforamoment? Is there 
any limit whatever to the greed of the men who once by law of the 
land get their fingers into the pockets of theirtfellow-men? Why, our 
experience with the tariff answers no. Subsidists are like the daugh- 
ters of the horse leech. Their cry is continually ‘‘Give, give,’ and 
there will never be any end to this cry so long as your constitutents 
and mine have anything that these people want. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall put into my speech at this point the table 
furnished by this Commissioner of Navigation. Here it is: 


Table showing the possible extent and cost of bounty payments to American 
shipping under the substitutebill. 
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136,000. It sums up, adding sail and steam together, from $2,103,700 
the first to $8,201,300 the last year of the period. Let any gentleman 
calculate for himself how much it will take, according to that pro- 
gramme, to build up an American merchant marine that will do the 
American carrying trade, for that is the purpose that gentlemen say 
they have in view. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me just here? AmI 
correct in understanding—I was interrupted just as the gentleman 
came to the estimated cost of this bill_—that estimates the cost of 
this bill at $100,000,000 in ten years ? 

Mr. HERBERT. No; $47,000,000 in ten years, I say, is the esti- 
mate of the Commissioner of Navigation; I stated that explicitly. 

Mr. CANNON. And the gentleman agrees with that estimate? 

Mr. HERBERT. I am making my argument on the estimates of 
those who advocate the bill. an opinion is that the figures of 
Commissioner Bates will proveto be about as unreliable as those of the 
Commissioner of Pensions were when he was called to give an 
estimate of the amount that would be required by the equalization 
bill, and he said that it would carry $35,000,000, when in point of fact 
(the gentleman knows the exact sum better than I) it involved alto- 
gether an egy of some $350,000,000. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Alabama means the arrears 
bill. 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes; the arrears bill. 

Mr, ANDERSON, of Kansas. Will the gentleman permit me to 
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ask him if that $47,000,000 estimated to be the cost of the bill in ten 

years includes both the postal subsidy and that of the tonnage bill? 
Mr. HERBERT. The postal subsidy is not here at all. This is 

simply the tonnage subsidy, a forerunner of the postal subsidy to come 


a hereafter. : 
we Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Then the estimate is $47,000,000 for 
the to bill? 


Mr. HERBERT. That is the estimate made by the Commissioner 
a of Navigation. I will now endeavor to show what his figures mean, 
oe and in the calculations I may make I shall go upon the hypothesis 

4 that if this bill passes and the policy thus entered upon is successful 
the subsidy will be continued indefinitely. It is true the bill proposes 
that during the latter ten years of the period covered by it the subsidy 
shall be gradually decreased; but this decrease can not and will not 
be made. . 

The system you propose is fashioned after that which France adopted 
in 1881 except in one particular. French subsidies went in two direc- 
tions, part was for shipbuilding and part for sailing the ships. The 
aE aid to the shipbuilder was permanent, without limit as to times The 

subsidy for running ships was to expire in ten years. The two worked 
together very beautifully for the first halfofthisperiod. Then,asI have 
before stated, as the time approached when the subsidy for running 
the ships was to expire by the terms of the law the French shipping 
interest began to decline. The shipbuilders were still to get their 
subsidies, butthat was notenough. The shippingoncesubsidized must 
still have subsidy or it must die. 

As it was in France so it must and will be here, for a reason that 
Frenchmen never could urge on their Government. You plant your- 
self firmly and triumphantly on the ground that wages are higher and 
rations are better on American ships than on any other ships in the 
world. Frenchare notas high as English wages, and that is well known, 
and yet here is the result of the French system. I copy the words 
from your own witness, the French paper, Le Yacht, page 120 of the 
testimony you report: 

By these statistics we ascertain that France alone, among the great nations, 
sees its merchant service decreasing in importance. The second place she oc- 
cupied in 1888, owing to her steam navigation, she has just lost. Will she still 
continue to retro ie? Wecan nottell; but it seems to us that this lamenta- 
ble situation is to be attributed to the approach of 1891, when the premiums 
granted to navigation are to be abolished. Several shipping companies have 
ceased renewing their ships or adding to their fleets in the fear of creating an 
unproductive capital. Despite the premiums nted to shipbuilding, the prin- 
cipal French shipyards would have remained idle, and would have been com- 
pelled to dismiss their force if they had not found considerable assistance in 
orders received from the navy, qauidianes which is necessarily temporary. 

It can not be seriously contended for a moment that the advocates of 
this bill really intend that the bounty is only to stand as it is first put 
for ten years and then be astra withdrawn. The most industrious 
and persistent advocate the bill has is the Commissioner of Navigation. 
His annual report for 1890 is a book of 387 pages. He seems to think 
he was put in his position solely to get this bill through. Every line 
in his book, or rather every argument of his own, tends in that direc- 
tion, and on page 177 he heaves a long-drawn sigh because the bill asks 
too little from the Government. 

He says: 


By the terms of the bill, reducing the bounty after ten years, there is no in- - 


ducement to lay the fou ion of shipping houses or to establish perma- 


nent agencies in foreign a This aspect of transitoriness is not much cal- 
culated to inspirit shipbu |, cncome shipowning, or induce investment 
in commercial enterprises to carried on with the world abroad. The bill 
seems to ask too little from the Government. 


PROBABLE PROGRESS OF TONNAGE INCREASE AND OF COST, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, assuming that if you can only build up your 
merchant marine by subsidies you must continue to sustain it in the 
same way, let me call your attention to this table from the Commis- 
sioner. Cast your eyesover the figures, and you will observe that the 
increase of pay each year mounts up very rapidly. He begins with the 
modest sum of $2,103,700 for 1891 (sail and steam subsidies added) 
and at the end of the ten years the annual demand on the Treasury has 
become $8,201,300, a altogether for the ten years $47,186,000. 

Now let me extend this calculation for fifteen years further. I select 

_ thisterm, fifteen yearsmore, because the commissioner says that the ten 
years, 1891-1900, will give us tonnage enough with what we now have 
to carry 35 per cent. of our present foreign commerce; and calculation 
shows that at the rate of progress he counts on it will take just fifteen 
years more to enable us to carry 70 per cent. of our present commerce, 
70 per cent. being about the on we carried in 1860. The cal- 
culation as to the time required is this: In 1891 we = 123 per cent. ; 
in 1900 we carry 35 percent., a gain in ten years of 22} per cent. 
This shows again of 2} percent. perannum. Continuing this gain for 
years more at 2} percent. per annum gives us another 35 per cent., 
and leaves us with shipping enough in 1915 to carry 70 per cent. of our 
Present foreign commerce. Now, the annual subsidy to the tonnage that 
will do 70 per cent. of a given amount of carrying must be twice that 
Tequired for the ships that will carry 35 per cent. Multiplying, then, 
pon neidy fae the yore 1900 by 8. and we have for the year 1915 the 


gum of wo ap terdags ect age that year. Then, calcu- 
- lating to find the mean average for the years, we find— 

























































































Add total for first 10 years, 1891-1900_.........-..--- 


be guided by our past experience. 
far more than doubled in values, to say nothing of bulk. 
no mistake about this I go back and take the figures, not of 1865, 
because that would be unfair, as the war was then progressing, but I 
take the average of 1866—’67-’68. 
for 1890 were $1,647,000,00*. 





Annual average for fifteen years, $12,301,500—total 


i $183, 522, 500 
47, 186, 000 








Making total for twenty-five years. -...-......... 230, 708, 500 
Bat, Mr. Chairman, you will observe that this immense sum is only 


suflicient to increase our tonnage by the year 1915 up to the point 
where it would carry 70 per cent., not of what our trade will then be, 
but 70 per cent. of what it now is. 


What will our exports and imports amounttoin1915? Wecan only 
Within twenty-five years they have 


To make 


It was $800,327,714. The exports 
They had more than doubled. 
Now, sir, if we should double again our exports in twenty-five years 


and if we should suppose the subsidy would so stimulate the increase 
of tonnage as to enable it to carry in 1915 70 per cent. of our trade at 
that time, we must double the figures we have given, and we will in 
that case have paid out $461,417,000 in order that we may carry 70 
per cent. of our own exports and imports. 
cording to the official figures, that if in 1915 we are to have tonnage 
that will carry 70 per cent. of our then commerce it will have cost us 
$461,000,000, or if we shall have paid out only the beggarly sum of 
$230,000,000 then we shall be doing only 35 per cent. of our carrying 
trade. 


This much is certain, ac- 


One other consideration, Mr. Chairman. The figures I have given 


show that the values of exports and imports have more than doubled in 
twenty-five years, and as prices in 1866, 1867,and 1868 were then so much 


higher than now itis fair tosay that in bulk and weight our foreign trade 
has trebled instead of doubled. Estimating on this basis we should 
be obliged to add another two hundred and thirty millions to the fou: 
hundred and sixty millions I have given above, and then we should 
have the expenses in twenty-five years of this system amounting to a 
grand total of over $690,000,000. 

I have sought to be perfectly fair with these figures of the commis- 
sioner; but carry on his caleulations in any direction whatever and 
theresults to the taxpayer are appalling. Take another method. He 
begins with an expenditure of $2,103,600 in 1890, and in 1900 he reaches 
$8,201,000, the increase being in round numbers fourfold. Now, carry 
on that method for ten years, 1900-1910. Beginning with $8,000,000 
we should at the end of that period have a subsidy of $32,000,000 per 
annum. Taking the average payment to be twenty millions, and we 
have for that ten years alone two hundred millions. Carry the caicula- 
tion upon apy basis whatever and keep up the system until we pay 
American shipmasters enough money to enable them on the basis of 
this bill to do all our foreign transportation, and we shall have a sum 
that must bewilder the stoutest subsidist on this floor if he will only 
look the figures squarely in the face. 

Now, then, Mr. Chairman, after paying out all these appalling sums 
of money, what will the taxpayer, what will the farmer and the tim- 
ber men, who send out three-fourths of all our exports, what will they 
get? Not cheaper transportation. That is expressly disavowed by 
the gentlemgen who advocate this bill. When my colleague from Ala- 
bama a moment ago was setting forth what he thought would be the 
effect of the bill on certain classes of freights like imported iron ores, 
two gentlemen from Maine, Mr. DINGLEY and Mr. MILLIKEN, jumped 
to their feet almost at the same time to say that the subsidy would 
not cheapen freightsat all; that it only gave what was equivalent to 11 
per cent. of the running expenses of a ship, and that its only effect 
would be to equalize our people with foreigners upon the water. In 
other words, this means, and here I should like to call the attention 
of gentlemen from the interior districts, that all this money is to be 
expended for the benefit of the districts of those gentlemen whose con- 
stituents go or wish to go down untothe sea in ships. The net result 
is to be that the people who want to own ships will own them, and 
that our constituents are to help pay for them. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose such legislation as this, and I will always 
oppose it, come from whatever quarter it may. I stand upon the doc- 
trines of the old Democratic party, the party thatit has been justly said 
is enduring because it isright and invincible becauseit is just. That 
party demands equal and exact justice to all men and special favors 
tonone. The Democrat who does not plant himself here, he who once 
departs from this great foundation principle, he who demands for any 
set or class of men privileges or favors from the Government that are 
denied to others, can not stand here as I stand, and as I always have 
stood, denouncing subsidies and denouncing any and all legislation 
that takes the fruits of one man’s labor and gives it to another. 

I have said, sir, that the Commissioner of Navigation, whose es- 
timates I have taken as the basis of my calculations, was an advocate 
of the bill. He is more than that, sir. He has scandalized the office 
he holds by making in an official document sent in by him to this House 
a personal attack upon one of the Representatives of the people. My 
friend and colleague [Mr. WHEELER] alluded to this thing on yester- 
day; but so kind-hearted is he, so generous is his disposition, that it 
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did not seem to excite within him the indignation which fired my heart 
as he read it. There ought certainly to be between all the depart- 
ments of the Government in their official intercourse with each other 
that common courtesy which characterizes gentlemen in their ordinary 
dealings one with another. There was an illustration of the opinion of 
this House on that subject only last session, when it was almost unan- 
imously decided that a member here had no right to speak disrespect- 
fully ofa member of the other House. Thesame rule that obtains be- 
tween these two Houses obtains, or ought to obtain, between the dif- 
ferent departments of the Government in their official intercourse with 
each other. No man abhors the sedition law of 1789 more than I do; 
no one would go further to maintain and defend the right of a citizen 
freely to criticise and condemn public officials and their conduct; 
I fully recognize the right of any citizen to attack me or anyone else 
on account of my public acts here if he does it as a citizen. Men may 
write and publish, and some do write and publish, the most infamous 
lies, and they do it with impunity so far as the laws of this Govern- 
ment are concerned. But here is one who from his office should be a 
statistician, giving facts and figures when called on, an official who 
certainly ought to be bound by the rules of common politeness in his 
official dealings with members of this body, who takes up the mi- 
nority report on this and replies to it as if he were a member of this 
ly. He mentions my colleague by name and begins by words that 
seem to imply that he attached his name to a report he did not write. 
Chen he quotes a statement and calls it ‘‘absurd.’’ Another he calls 
‘‘absurd and silly.’’ Another he calls an “‘old chestnut, full of 
nothing but worms.’’ Another he denominates a downright fabrica- 
tion, 

Mr. DOCKERY. Are you referring to the attorney of the steam- 
ship companies,otherwise known as the Commissioner of Navigation ? 

Mr. HERBERT. I have not called him by that name, but certainly 
no attorney could be a more zealous advocate than he is. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. He advocates it as being purely American; for 
\merican ships, and not for British ships. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I willask the gentleman how he would 
have regarded this attack upon a member if it had emanated from the 
President himself. 

Mr. HERBERT. I have but to say that ifan attack upon a mem- 
ber of this House like this had been made by the President in any of- 
ficial communication every member here would have felt it incum- 
bent upon him to rise and assert the dignity of the House by repelling 
in some manner the insult. Yet this language is used about an able, 
patriotic man, one recognized by every member of this House to be as 
pure as any man in this body, by a subordinate official in an official 
document. It isa disgrace to the Government and a disgrace to the 
cause he advocates. 

I do not fora moment suppose that the Secretary of the Treasury 
ever cast his eye upon these words before they were sent in here to this 
If he had I am satisfied they would never have come here. 
But when the matter is called to his attention thus in this debate I 
hope that he will do justice to himself, justice to the high office he oc- 
cupies, and justice to this House, by degrading that Commissioner of 
Navigation from the position which he is so unworthy to fill. Mr. 
Chairman, bow much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has six minutes. e 

Mr. HERBERT. Let me say before I close that there is a measure 
which in my opinion would help the carrying trade and help the ship- 
ping of this country. That is the scheme that was adopted by Eng- 
land in 1849 when she found that America was outstripping her in the 
race upon the ocean. She then enacted a law for free ships, giving 
her people the right which they enjoy to-day of buying ships wherever 
they could buy them cheapest. Germany does that, Norway does it, 
Italy, France, and Germany all doit. Nocivilized nation in the world 
except this has any such Jaw as that which we maintain, a law that is 
a relic of that semibarbarous policy by which nations once sought to 
build themselves up by striking other nations down. We began to 
lose our carrying trade when iron ships superseded wood. Other na- 
tions build iron and steel ships more cheaply than we do and they al- 
ways buy ships now where they can buy them cheapest; but hereis a bill 
which starts out with the avowed purpose of equalizing the shipping 
of America with that of other countries, and yet it fails and its authors 
refuse to repeal that old law. 

Why profess in the title of the bill to equalize when you refuse to equal- 
ize? Oh,no; the men who are lobbying for this bill preferasubsidy ; they 
prefer to hold on to the law which compels them to buy ships at home 
and call on the people to equalize, as they call it, by paying the money 
from their pockets; and all this on the plea that they could not com- 
pete, even if they had free ships. That this is not true is demon- 
strated by figures furnished by the Government authorities. The 
amount of foreign trade we do now by foreign sail vessels is 147,000. 
The amount by American sail vessels is 94,000. In other words, as 
against all other countries of the world, we do two-fifths, or 40 per 
cent., of the shipping in sai] vessels simply because we can furnish 
sail vessels as cheaply as other countries. This fact demonstrates that 
when we have the vessels on as favorable terms as other countries we 
ean afford to run them in competition with foreigners, What we do 
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with sailing vessels we could do with steamships if we only had free 
ships. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say that I hope that this bil] 
may not pass. But it may be better forthe country that it should, for 
it will, in my opinion, be hastening the end. Sucha law can notsur. 
vive upon the statute books for any length of time, it matters not how 
it may be passed. But for the Republican party to pass it now, when the 
people have condemned bounties and subsidies by unheard-of majorities, 
for gentlemen here to openly defy the public opinion that has rebuked 
this policy, will so emphasize the situation, Mr. Chairman, that all 
men may see it. I was one of those who believed in the last session, 
and said to my friends in this House, that things would never grow 
better till they grew worse. We put no impediments in the way of 
the McKinley bill. We opposed and fought it only by ordinary meth. 
ods. It passed, and we all know the result. Now, if gentlemen on 
that side dare to pass this bill let them take the consequences. The 
people will complete in 1892 what was only half done at the Novem- 
ber election, the destruction of the Republican party. 

If these gentlemen want to drive the last nail in the coffin of their 
party I am not willing to be in their way. I will stand by and see 
them do it, and I shall be perfectly willing to give the grand old party 
the benefit of a masonic burial. When the worshipful master of the 
lodge takes his place at the head of the grave and pronounces insolemn 
tone the words, ‘‘We brought nothing into this world and certain it 
is we can take nothing out of it,’’ Ishall be disposed to interrupt the 
proceedings by exclaiming aloud, ‘‘Thank God that is so, for if the old 
sinner could have done it, it would have taken the earth with it.” 
[ Laughter.] And when the funeral proceeds and the coffin has been 
lowered into the earth, just as the worshipfal master, as he throws 
three clods, one after another, upon the resounding coffin, repeats those 
solemn words, ‘‘ Earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes,’’ the 
American people everywhere will exclaim, ‘‘So mote it be,’”’ ‘‘So mote 
it be.’’ [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. SPINOLA. Who is the worshipfal master ? 

Mr. HILL. Cleveland or Hill? 

Mr. SPINOLA. You will find Hill there when the time comes. 
[ Laughter. } 

Mr. HILL. And Tammany back of him. 

Mr. SPINOLA. Yes, and the American people back of them. 


The Shipping Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 6, 1891. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (S. 5738) to place the American merchant marine engaged in the foreign 
trade upon an equality with that of other nations— 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: If anything was necessary to show how utterly the 
rights of the laboring people of our country were disregarded, and I 
might say despised, by the Republican side of the House, the vove just 
taken would show it. Despite the demands of 8,000,000 farmers for 
the Butterworth bill to serve their interests as against the grain and 
produce gamblers of the country, the Republican side of the House, 
with rare exceptions, has voted to disregard and trample under {ont the 
demands of the farmers of our country; and, instead of seeking the in- 
terests of the people, true to their instincts, true tothe purpose of their 
party, they propose to-day to take more of the hard earnings of the 
farmers and laborers of the country and pass them into the coffers of 
wealthy corporations, and to go on in the course persistently followed 
through every step of their career for thirty years, striving to mak» the 
rich man richer and to make the poor man and the laboring man poorer. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall print in my remarksacopy of the reso- 
lution and petition which have been sent to every gentleman on that 
side of the House, from the farmers and the Farmers’ Alliances of the en- 
tire country, urging an early consideration of the bill in their interest, 

robibiting the dealing in options on farm products, the resolutions 
ies in these words: 
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Whereas it has become a burning question whether the gamblers shall con- 
tinue to in agricultural won = or whether producers shall receive such 
returns for their labor as the caietlans of realdemand and supply entitle them to 
enjoy, W by these gambling transactions; and 

"Whereas the point has been ed when it clearly appears that the gam- 
blers must hestenped or the producers must be defrauded of the fruits of their 
xr: Therefore, 

* it resolved by the Farmers’ Alliance duly convened and assembled, That in our 
judgment ustice to producers can not be reached by inharmonious, piecemeal 
State legislation, followed by what in many cases would be weak, ineffective, 
and halting State execution of such patchwork laws as might be obtained from 
the legislatures of the forty-four separate States, but that if aremedy is secured 
at all for an evil whose ramifications extend over the whole country, it must be 
furnished by a national law enacted by Congress. 

Resolved, That to secure sucha remedy we demand the ge of the House 
bill No. 5353, known as the “ option bill,” defining “‘ options” and “futures” 
and imp Z taxes upon dealers therein, in the firm belief that the bur- 
dens and restrictions it imposes upon gamblers in agricultural products will 
destroy the business which prevents the farmer and planter from receiving a 
fair and reasonable compensation for the labor and expense of production. 

Resolved, That whereas inthis case it isa question between gamblers’ win- 
nings and just returns to agricultural production, no legislator can or should 
hesitate for a moment, and we therefore feel justified in demanding that the 
Senators and Members of the House from this State shall actively suppo:t the 
said option bill and speedily secure its final passage. 


The petitions which accompany the resolutions are in these words: 


The undersigned citizens of respectfully yet earnestly urge upon you 
and, through you —ee the Congress of the United States the necessity for the 
speedy passage of House bill No. 5353, aseing. “options” and ‘‘ futures,’ and 
imposing special taxes upon dealerstherein. The bill was introduced in Janu- 
ary last, and the time that has elapsed since its introduction has offered ample 
opportunity for the public discussion of the effect of the evil it seeks tosuppress 
upon the legitimate grain, cotton, and hog growers’ interests of the country. 
After carefully weighing this discussion, we are profoundly impressed with 
the conviction that the ntic gambling device known as “short” selling, in 
which one postp egress to sell what never did and never will exist, and the 
other agrees to buy what he knows is never to be delivered to him has been a 
potent cause in ucing the ruinous agricultural depression from which the 
country has suffered, 

We submit that it is manifestly unjust that the prices which actual producers 
of grain, cotton, and hog postome are to receive therefor shall be made to de- 
pend upon any other conditions than those which demand and supply establish, 
and especially is it unjust that these prices shall be made to depend upon fic- 
titious relations established by the chances of a game in which the actual pro- 
ducers have not consented to icipate, Firmly believing that the products 
of toil should not be compelled to compete with the ‘‘ products” of mere gam- 
bling audacity, we solicit your aid in securing the passage of House bill No. 
5353 by both branches of Congress, to the end that the prices of real, sweat-cre- 
ated products may no longer be a mere shuttlecock in the monstrous gambling 
game bet ween “ bulls” and “* bears.” 





REPUBLICANS VOTE AGAINST THE FARMERS. 

I want the country to know, and especially do I want the farmers 
of the country to know, that, while the Democratic party has uniformly 
stood in unbrpken phalanx in their favor, the Republican party almost 
to a man has voted in favor of corporations, and in this case has, with 
marked emphasis, indicated its preference for the enactment of laws to 
give the people’s money to rich corporations rather than for those laws 
that are designed to protect the laborers of the land from the hurtful 
and vicious practices the option bill isdesigned to prevent. It will be 
noted that-the vote just taken substantially included the entire Re- 
publican strength on this floor, not excepting the distinguished gentle- 
man who introduced the option bill, the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
BUTTERWORTH ], who has just voted with his party associates in favor ot 
corporations and against his own bill. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Now, Mr. Chairman, will my friend yield 
for a question right there. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Does my friend suppose that the country 
can be misled into the belief that you voted to take up the option bill 
for any other reason than that you desired to defeat the consideration 
of the bill that was being brought before the House? 

— WHEELER, of Alabama. The whole country will under- 
stand—— 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Certainly it will. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama (continuing). Will understand that 
we voted now, as we always have voted, in the interest of the people; 
and when a bill was brought before this House—— 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Let me complete my question. Is it not 
true that when we were endeavoring to reach the option bill, when the 
compound-lard bill was under consideration, you on that side of the 
House persistently, day after day, broke a quorum here to avoid reach- 
ing the option bill ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. No, sir; I deny that. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Did you not run off and break a quorum 
every day for that particular purpose? 


Mr. SPRINGER. colleague [Mr. MAson] did that. I do not 
know that the other geatieman = ] 
Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. He did it for the purpose of defeat- 


ing a bill to tax cotton-seed oil, a measure no less obnoxious than the 
one now before the House. I am proud to say that I assisted in that 
effort, and would repeat the same tactics if a bill of that character 
should come up for consideration. 

RICH CORPORATIONS FAVORED BY REPUBLICANS. 

But that has nothing to do with the matter before the House to-day. 
The question was ted: Will the House consider the Butter- 
worth bill that farmers are d and which they 
deem essential to their best interests, or will it der a measure de- 


manded by rich corporations, the effect of which will be to wrest mil- 
lions of dollars from the hard earnings of our poor farmers and other 
laborers and bestow them upon wealthy ship-owners who revel in riches 
and enjoy every luxury ? 

The question was squarely put: Shall we consider the Butterworth 
bill, which will tend to shield the wage-workers and the poor against 
the rapacity and greed of the gamblers, or shall we consider the ton- 
nage bill, which will impose added burdens upon the poor and make 
them poorer in order to swell the hoards of the rich and make them 
richer? Upon this question, fairly presented to the House, the Re- 
publican vote was almost unanimous for the corporations and against 
the people, and the Democratic vote was equally unanimous for the 
people and against giving their money to rich corporations. And this 
vote fairly illustrates the difference in the sympathies and purposes 
that animate and control the action of the two parties—the Republican 
party always on the side of the favored few, the Democratic party ever 
on the side of the toiling many. 

For twenty-five years the entire tendency of Republican legislation 
has been to favor the rich and oppress the poor, while from the hour of 
its earliest existence the Democratic party has demanded that the in- 
terests and the comfort of American wage-workers should have the first 
consideration of the American Congress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been said in regard to my po- 
sition upon this bill. It has been injected into this debate. I have 
received numerous extracts from papers on the subject insisting that, 
as I had been president of the Shipping League, I ought to give earnest 
support to this bill. 


ALWAYS AN ADVOCATE OF AMERICAN INTERESTS, 
In the Forty-seventh Congress I made a speech in favor of the ship- 
ping of our country; in favor of a course being pursued and a line of 
legislation being adopted that would restore the shipping of our coun- 
try, which, in consequence of vicious Republican legislation, had fallen 
from 2,496,894 tons engaged in foreign trade to about one-third of that 
amount, the exact tonnage now engaged in foreign trade being 928,062. 
Without my knowledge I was elected president of the Shipping League. 
Its purpose, then announced, was to carry out the beneficent object ad- 
vocated in the speech to which I have referred. I felt very grateful 
for the honor conferred upon me. I attended the meetingsof the league, 
and so long as its purposes, as I viewed them, were to restore to our 
country the pre-eminence in the commerce of the world we once en- 
joyed, I was in favor of it; I may say I was enthusiastically in favor 
of it; but when measures were advocated by that body which generated 
doubtsin my mind as to the character of the legislation itsought tosecure 
| Thesitated,and when I discovered that its object waslimited tosecuriny 
a bounty to Americanship-owners, and no purpose was suggested which 
gave any reasonable promise of increasing American commerce, and to 
benefit the people of our country, I then asked that I should not be re- 
elected as president of the league. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I would iike to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama one question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I want toask the gentleman if he was not presi- 

} dent of the American Shipping League. He held that presidency for 
three years, and during all that time there was only one measure pro- 
posed by the Shipping League to the people of this country to restore 
commerce, and that was the 30 cents per thousand miles sailed, and as 
president of the league he signed officially every paper, and in hisown 
voice he defended the merits of the very bill that is before the House 
to-day for three years of his life. I ask if that isnot the fact as to his 
official acts as president of the Shipping League. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. If that were true it would be no 
argument against my position to-day. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Ah! 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But I say that every resolution 
adopted by that body earnestly advocated the restoration of American 
commierce, and the last resolution, which I hold in my hand, and which 
was published in the New York Tribune of day before yesterday, re- 
affirms the leagnue’s desire to secure that object, and the resolution states 
that among the many measures it regards as likely to hasten the restora- 
tion of our commerce they mention the tonnage bill as one that is 
timely and effective. 

« The article in the New York Tribune only reproduces that part of 
the resolution which the editor thinks will sustain the paper’s attack 
upon myself. The article is as I will read: 

A portion of the preamble and several of the resolutions read as follows: 

‘Whereas the distribution of American products could be better effected 
through the instrumentality of American merchants and their own ships, which 
would earn the freight that always has to be paid in cash, whether there be 
profit or loss on the cargo; and 

“Whereas the nationality of a ship in which goods are transported generally 

carries with it, to a great extent, the command of the market to which the goods 


ee consigned, and alsocontrols the exchanges by which payments are effected ; 
an 

*“Whereas the decay of American shipping has had and must naturally have 
an injurious effect upon all industries, because it forces the country to pay enor- 
mous sums in cash for foreign transportation, which sums might and should 
* a to our country through our own merchants owning their own ship- 
ping; an 
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‘““ Whereas a merchant marine is absolutely essential to the maritime defense of 
the nation, since without it we will not have seamen to man the Navy in time 
of war; and 

‘‘ Whereas the rapidly developing industrial power of the South makes it cer- 
tain that with the aid of that section the time is at hand when the United 
States will be able with proper protection of the shipping interest to defy the 
open and fair competition of the world in the foreign export trade: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That this convention urge upon the Congress of the United 
States proper measures for the revival and extension of the merchant marine, 
and declare that among such measures we recognize as timely and effective the 
bill known as thetonnage bill, And in recommending this bill for immediate 
passage we doit upon the ground that it will place the merchant marine en- 
gaged in the foreign trade upon an equality with that of other nations. 

Resolved, That the United States mails ought to be carried between this and 
foreign countries in American ships, under our own flag, as soon as practicable, 
consistently with certainty and ceierity of the service, and that for such service 
this Government ought to pay a just compensation, regardiess of the price at 
which other nations are willing to provide similar service. 

j ved, That the vast present and prospective manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests of this country entitle them to a foreign mail service the prompt- 
ness, celerity, and certainty of which shall be insured, in peace and in war, by 
national patriotism, national pride,and national ambition to extend our in- 
fluence, our commerce, and our markets throughout the world. 

Resolved, That such service can only be relied upon, in peace and war, when 
performed by American hands, warmed by American hearts under the Ameri- 


ca ay 
1, That this convention heartily indorse the naval reserve bill, pro- 

viding for the enrollment ofa paval militia, éte., and recommend to Congress 
the mediate passage of said bill 

It will be observed thatin the five paragraphs of the preamble which 
the Tribune publishes not one word is said regarding the tonnage bill 
and that four of the five resolutions published by that paper are devoted 
to the advocacy of measures other than the tonnage bill, and that the 
single resolution which refers to that bill only mentions it incidentally. 
The resolution says: 

Resolved, That this convention urge upon the Corigress of the United States 
proper measures forthe revival and extension of the merchant marine, and 
declare that among such measures we recognize astimely and effective the bill 
known as the tonnage bill 

A MANIFESTLY PARTISAN ATTACK. 
I also notice that the Tribune in its issue of December 19 contains 
gthy and labored article upon this subject, largely devoted to an 
t to show that I had committed myself to the support of this bill. 
ut the only proof they present is a Jetter written byme in November, 
which letter is in these words: 
WaHee.er, ALA., November 8. 

Di Sir: Owing tosickness in my family and a combination of other cir- 
cumstances, I find at the last moment doubts as to my ability to reach Birming- 
ham to-morrow. IfI do not, I wish to say that I shall not cease to exert my 
efforts to do all Ican for the restoration of American shipping. I think I have 
shown satisfactorily on more than one occasion that our foreign trade can not 
compete with England and other manufacturing nations unless we have Amcri- 
can ships to transport the products of our factories. 

Alabama is particularly interested inthis question, not only on account of her 
rapidly becoming a manufacturing State, but because when shipbuilding in 
America assumes the proportion essential to her commercial interests the great- 
est shipyards can most profitably be located upon the coast of Alabama. 

We have the best and cheapest iron, forests of the best timber, coal without 


limit, and the climate of the Gulfis peculiarly favorable for constructing iron 
hips with speed and economy. 


Bh 
gratulating the convention, I beg to subscribe myself, with great respect, 
y Ss, et 


JOSEPH WEEELER. 
CHARLES S. HIL!, 
y of Shipping League, 


Leered 


x 


‘ow, I challenge any fair-minded reader sufficiently well informed 
to understand the meaning of words in their ordinary acceptation, to 
point out in that letter any reference whatever to the tonnage bill. It 
simply expresses the views I have always held and still entertain, and 
it was then, and still is, my hope that the Republican party could be 
sufficiently patriotic to devote itself in good faith to a legislative pol- 
icy that would secure so desirable and so beneficent a result. 

In the same article the New York Tribune also asserts that— 

At the New Orleansconvention of February, 1888, General WHEELER wrote a 
most stirring letter showing the unification of the labor interests in shipping 
and the necessity of subsidies to restore American shipping for the protection of 
American commerce. 

The letter here referred to was printed in the proceedings of the 
February convention of the league, and has been reproduced in other 
publications, and I deny that it contains one word in advocacy of sub- 
sidies or that it contains any intimation that I believed subsidies to 
be necessary to restore American shipping or for the protection of 
American commerce. 

As to the triumphant assertion of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FARQUHAR], so far from having been present and by voice advo- 
cating this resolution, my only connection with the league at that 
time was to call the first meeting of the convention to order, preside 
during its first sitting, and presenta letter thanking the league for 
having honored me with the office of its president and requesting that 
I should not be re-elected; and when I learned, to my surprise, that I 
had been honored by re-election to the presidency of the league, I 
wrote a most respectful letter of thanks, but insisted that my resigna- 
tion, which accompanied the letter, should be accepted. 

When first elected to a position in the league I understood it to be a 
body of patriotic gentlemen who sought by discussions and comparison 
of views to divine the cause of decay in American shipping, to awaken 
Americans to devise means and measures for its rehabilitation. 

My association with the many distinguished and cultured gentlemen 
was very agreeable, and I acquired much valuable informa’ 


I was glad to be connected with an association which I hoped would 
encou and build up our industries and which I particularly hoped 
would aid in the development of the South, which was and is so rap- 
idly coming to the front as one of the leading industrial sections of our 
country. But when I found that my hopes and expectations would 
not be realized, of course the incentive that actuated me no } ex- 
isted, and I respectfully suggested in writing and urged verbally that 
another gentleman be elected to the position. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. That is not an answer to my question. I asked 
the gentleman a straight question. Did the gentleman not, as presi- 
dent of the American Shipping League, urge, with all the power of the 
chief executive officer of that body, the 30 cents per thousand miles 
tonnage bill? And, if there is adenial of it, I ask to have placed in the 
RECORD officially the fact that he did, in the copy of the bill which I 
hold in my hand, in which he signed himselfas president of that league. 

Mr. SPINOLA. Do you not give the gentleman a chance to change 
his mind ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. My mind has not undergone any 
material change upon this subject. I have always felt, and still feel, 
the importance of enacting wise legislation for the purpose of restoring 
American commerce and opening foreign markets to American pro- 
ducers. There were many measures advocated by the league which I 
fully sanctioned and approved, and I most emphatically approved the 
general purpose of a revival of Americancommerce. But I never did, 
either ina speech or in a letter, advocate the passage by Congress of a 
bill similar to the one now before the House. 

And the records of th= House will show that during my entire 
Congressional career I never voted for any measure that proposed to use 
the people’s money in subsidizing private corporations. 

I do not know what the gentleman holds in his hand, but, whatever 
it may be, 1 beg he will give it the utmost publicity. Iam confident 
he has nothing which, undera fair construction, would show that I ever 
advocated any measure that contemplated the granting of subsidies. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I asked a direct question. Icare nothing as to 
how aman may change hisopinion on any question. Onsome features ot 
this question I have changed my opinion. But I want to know whether 
he repudiates what he did as president of the American Shipping 
League, before the country and before this House. There is the plain 
word ‘‘repudiate.’’ 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I repudiate nothing that I did be- 
fore that league which had for its purpose the restoration of the com- 
merce of the whole country and giving a foreign market to the pro- 
ducers and manufacturers of our country; but I never did sanction, and 
I do not now sanction, an effort on the part of the league which only 
sought as its single object to give to American ships 30 cents per ton 
per thousand miles sailed simply because they carried the American 
flag and an American mail bag. 

Mr, FARQUHAR. Now, Mr. Chairman, without desiring to inter- 
rupt the gentleman’s speech, I want to say that for three years the 
gentleman who now holds the floor and is making his speech advocated 
this very bill. The very first section of this bill was the nucleus of 
the general tonnage bill before the House to-day; and the gentleman 
repeatedly went before the President of the United States and before 
Congress pleading for the passage of that bill; and here within the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is the official record of his acts. Now, I say 
that whatever change he may have made in his opinion he should now 
state on this floor, if he always had secretly some other end than the 
one that he publicly avowed. If he had, then let him state it here. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Now, Mr. Chairman, I deny ex- 
plicitly that I have had any secret purpose different from what I have 
expressed on this floor and elsewhere, and I am surprised that the 
friends of this bill should resort to such a line of argument and such 
extraordinary assertions and insinuations, 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Will thegentleman permit me oncemore? The 
gentleman and myself have stood on thesame platform for this bill. I 
have spoken from the same platform with men from the North and 
from the South on this very question of bounty to ships. The gentle- 
man made a speech in this city in the same line that five or six of us 
did at that time. He was then president of the Shipping League, and 
the whole burden of his speech was for the passage of this bounty bill 
of 30 centsaton. It was a question of American ships and that this 
was the policy to pursue. J want to say that I have publicly honored 
the gentleman from Alabama, and that when he was in the committee 
I thought he was a friend of this bill up to the last momént when the 
vote was taken on its being ordered to be reported and placed on the 
Calendar of this House. : 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. The gentleman is entirely mista- 
ken—— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Was not that committee made up for the pur- 
pose of reporting and passing this bill or some such bill? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That is a brilliant question. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I think the from New 
York [Mr. FARQUHAR] knows that I was upon the committee 
very much against my wishes. I think he knows that the Speaker 
not only disregarded, but went counter to every expressed wish on my 
part regarding committees. _ 
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Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Did not your party always fix up commit- 


¢ 
tr, OUTHWAITE. No, sir. 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Did not Speaker CARLISLE make up 


any committees for any purpose? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I regard all this as 
entirely irrelevant to the question whether it is for the interest of the 

le of our country to pass the bill now before the House. 

But, in reply to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Farqunar], I 
will say that he is in error —— the speech which he attributes 
tome. The speeches I made the league were taken down by 
a stenographer, and J am confident he will find that they contain no 
expressions to justify his statement. But I will repeat that, while I 
felt very gra’ for the honcr of being elected president of that league, 
it was simply because I believed at the time that the intention of the 
league was to advocate al] wise and salutary measures which would 
tend to increase the commerce of the United States and to give a larger 
market for American products of both the farm and the factory. 

I have but one ambition in my public life, and that is, to the best of 
my ability, te advocate measures that will redound to the honor and 
glory of our country, promote its peace and progress, and add to the 
prosperity, happiness, and contentment of the great massof our people. 
‘All measures suggested or proposed by the league that I regarded as 
likely to contribute to these ends ved my hearty and cordiai ap- 
probation and support; but as the tonnage bill now under consideration 
did not comm: itself to my judgment as conducive to these objects 
I was forced to disagree with its advocates and am now constrained to 
oppose its passage. 

On r. BOUTELLE. Did not the gentleman understand that this 
measure was contemplated by the league ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I knew that it was contemplated, 
but I had no belief that it was the only measure that was to be brought 
before this House for the benefit of American commerce. I had faith in 
the wisdomand patriotism of the gentlemen composing that League, and 
I even entertained such a belief in the patriotism and wisdom of gentle- 
men upon the other side of the House as to hope that when they saw 
the evils of this bill and the advantages of other measures they could 
be led for once in their lives to abandon their love for corporations 
and to look with favor upon the interests of the American people. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Did the gentleman sign that petition in order 
to induce us to come to that conclusion ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. What I signed was not a petition, 
but a resolution the of which was to advocate all measures 
that were for the t of American commerce, and among such 
measures was mentioned the tonnage bill. While I held the position 
of president it was my duty to certify the adoption of resolutions by 
the league, whether they commanded my approval or not. Should it 
become the duty of the Speaker to certify to the passage of the free- 
coinage bill it would be no proof that he approved the measure. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Will the gentleman yield once more? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. For a question only. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I have here the official record which shows that 
on Tuesday, the 23d day of April, 1889, Mr. Wure.er, of Alabama, 
by unanimous consent presented the resolutions of the American Ship- 
ping and Industrial League in favor of the passage of the tonnage bill, 
which were referred to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
and ordered to be printed in the Reconp, and that they are as 

lollows. 

Mr. WHEELER, cf Alabama. Print that in your remarks. I want 
to go on with my speech now. Ihave certainly been quite amiable in 
yielding, with great liberality, to gentlemen on the other side for ques- 


tions and ee a of every possible character. 
Mr. FARQ Then follows an extract from the minutes of the 


league, including the tonnage bill itself and the resolutions; then 
come the signatures of the department chairmen, and then this at the 
end: “‘The above is a true copy,”’ signed “‘JoserH WHEELER, presi- 
dent; Charles 8. Hill. and commissioner. ”’ 

Now, with the permission of the gentleman from Alabama and the 
— I would like to have this placed on record here in this de- 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Certainly. I am always glad to 

& any request preferred by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 

ARQUHAR]. 

There was no oak ae 

Mr. BOUTE I will ask if one of those resolutions did not 
recommend that copies of the resolutions, including the bill, should 
be sent to each Senator and Representative in Congress. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Certainly. And Irepeat that, embodied in these 
bill which was to the House 
ence by myself, at another time by the gentleman from New York ing 
ee and again by the gentleman from Alabama himself [ Mr. 

Mr. W of Alabama. Thatisall trae. [ Laughter. 

Mr. F That will do. : : 

Mr. 8. of Alabama. But that does not prove that I in- 
dorsed everything that I presented to the House by request. The gen- 





tleman is, however, mistaken as tothe date. The resolutions he refers 
to were presented to Congress three years ago, in 1888. In 1889 and 
1890 I was requested to present resolutions referring to the tonnage 
bill and I asked to be excused. 
The following is the matter referred to above by Mr. Farquitar: 
TuEspay, April 23, 1888. 
Mr. WHEELER, by unanimous consent, presented resolutions of the American 
Shipping and Industrial League in favor of the passage of the tonnage bill ; 


which were referred to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp. They are as follows: 


“ Natronat CoxVENTION OF THE AMERICAN SHIPPING AND 
“INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE, 
“* Washington, D. C., January 16,17, 18, 1888 
“(Extracts from minutes. | 

“Hon, Orlando B. Potter, chairman of the committee on resolutions, pre 
sented the following resolutions to the convention: 

** Whereas the decay of American shipping demands the adoption of prompt 
and efficient measures for its restoration tostrength and prosperity: Therefore, 

“Be it resolved, That in the opinion of this convention the passage of the fol- 
lowing bill by Congress will promptly restore our ocean commerce and naval 
power: 


“THE TONNAGE BILL. 

“Be it enacted, elc., That on and after the passage of this act there shall be paid, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated, to any vessel, whether sail or steam, built and owned wholly in the 
United States, engaged in the foreign trade, the sum of 30 cents per registered 
ton for each 1,000 miles sailed, and pro rata for any distance traveled less than 
1,000 miles on any voyage or voyages between this and any foreign country or 
countries, and the measure of distance traveled, and the distance between ports 
or places in this country and ports or places in foreign countries, and between 
one foreign port or place and another foreign port or place, and from any desig- 
nated point of longitude or latitude toany portor placein this country or any for- 
eign country, shal! be determined by measurements which shall be farnished by 
the United States Hydrographic Office to the Bureau of Navigation; and such 
payments to any vessel as aforesaid shall be paid on the vessel’sarrival at a port 
of entry in the United States, in accordance with such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prepare and promulgate. The payment at the rate 
of 30 cents ‘per ton for each 1,000 miles sailed, as herein provided to be paid to 
vessels engaged in the foreign trade, shall continue for the term of ten years, 
and thereafter for another term of nine years at a reduction of 3 cents per ton 
each year upon each 1,000 miles sailed, and pro rata for any less distances.” 

Resolved, That this convention further urge upon Congress the immediate 
provision for the defense of the coast and seaport cities of the United States on 
the lakes as well as on the seaboard. 

Resolved, That this convention further urge upon Congress the rebuilding and 
equipment of a strong, efficient navy, not only for maritime defense, but for the 
security of our commerce and carrying trade on the high seas. 

Resolved, That this convention further urge upon Congress the adequate and 
progressive provision for the improvement of harbors and rivers of the whole 
country concurrentiy with the restoration and development of our ocean com- 
merce, so that all sections and States of the Republic shall participate in and 
enjoy the benefits of restored and enlarged commerce with each other and the 
outside world through the natural water ways and harbors developed by the 
fostering hand of the nation. 

Resolved, That the United States mails ought to be carried between this and 
foreign countries in American ships, under our own flag, assoon as practicable, 
consistently with certainty and celerity of the service, and that for such service 
the Government ought to pay justand adequate compensation, regardless of 
the price at which other nations are willing to provide similar service. 

Resolved, That the vast and prospective manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests of this country entitle them to a foreign mail service, the promptmess, 
celerity, and certainty of which shall be insured, in peaceand in war, by national 

patriotism, national pride,and national ambition to extend our influence, our 
commerce, and our markets throughout the world. 

Resolved, That such service can only be relied upon, in peace and in war, from 
American hands, warmed by American hsarts. under the American flag. 

ORLANDO B. POTTER, of New York, Chairman, 

CHARLES D. MOODY, of Massachusetts, 

GEORGE A. KELLY, of Pennsylvania, 

ROBERT D. GRAHAM, of North Carolina, 

GEORGE REESE, of Florida, 

BREEDLOVE SMITH, of Louisiana, 

W. W. BATES, of IVinois, 

ARTHUR C. SEWELL, of Maine, 

JAMES BUCHANAN, of New Jerscy, 

JOHN D. IMBODEN, of Virginia, 

RUFUS B. BULLOCK, of Georgia, 

H. D. MONEY, of Mississippi, 

W. C. WHITTHORNE, of Tennessec, 

J. H. GEAR, of Iowa, 

CHARLES N. FELTON, of California, 
Committee on Resolutions. 

On motion of Hon. H. C. Calkins, of New York, the secretary was authorized 
to have these resolutions issued separately and a copy presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Cabinet, to each Senator and Representative of 

Congress, and to the governor of every State and Territory of the United States ; 
and further, that the secretary be instructed to hand these resolutions to one of 
the league’s members in the Senate and House of Representatives, each to be 
properly presented to those bodies for record. 

The above isa true copy. 

JOSEPH WHEELER, 
President. 
[SEAL.] CHAS. 8. HILL, 


Secretary and Commissioner. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I remember the reso- 
lution which the gentleman from New York [Mr. FARQquHAR] asks 
to have printed, and I am very glad he proposes to doso, as it goes very 
far to show how widely mistaken the gentleman is in his assertions 
regarding my views and expressions, 

The resolution to which he refers is merely an expression of opinion 
on the part of the league that a bill somewhat similar to the one we 
are considering would restore our ocean commerce and naval power, 
but it does not in express terms recommend the passage of the bill, 
and if the gentleman will examine the paper be will see that it does 
not show that the measure therein referred to received my indorse- 
ment. It only shows that I certified it to be a correct copy. 
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The resolution does, however, urge Congress to take favorable action 
upon several measures which I believe most of the gentlemen on this 
side of the House do most heartily approve. Among them is the im- 
provement of our rivers and harbors; and I also recall a resolution fa- 
voring the extension of our commerce and opening new markets for 
American products. 

I think that all who were at all intimate with me knew I was not 
favorable to a tonnage bill, even though it were coupled with other 
measures which I did approve. Therefore, when all the other meas- 
ures which I approve are shorn off and this bill alone is brought before 
the House, I would be lacking in fidelity to the people of my country 
f I did not oppose it, feelingas I do that itis nota bill the enactment 
of which would benefit the people of the coantry at large. 

If the enactment of such a measure as this were of questionable pro- 
priety two years ago, how much more potent are the objections which 
can justly be urged against it now, after the party supporting this bill 
has enacted the McKinley bill into law, avowedly for the purpose of 
stopping all intercourse and trade with foreign nations. I ask in the 
name of common sense for what are we to use shipping when there are 
no freights and no commerce to be transported between this country 
and foreign countries? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me one question ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Does notthe gentleman know that the commerce 
of this country with foreign countries has been increasing all the time 
year by year, and that to-day it is more than 100 per cent. greater 
than it was when the tariff bill was passed ? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE and others. No. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I emphatically deny the statement 
of the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Well, then, you have not read the statistics or 
you would know it. When the gentleman from Alabama wantssome- 
body else to answer for him, he had better get somebody who has in- 
formation rather than have some one volunteer. 

Now I will ask one further question: Was not the gentleman from 
Alabama conscious all the time he was president of that Shipping 
League that the members of the league understood him to be in favor 
of the tonnage bill? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Iam quite certain that members of 
the league who were intimate with me knew that I was not favorable 
to the tonnage bill. I was favorable to the general purposes expressed 
by the league and to mapy measures advocated by that body, and I 
repeat now that no measure can be brought before this House which 
is calculated to increase the commerce of this country which I will not 
favor unless it contains such detrimental features that its evil exceeds 
its good. I want the commerce of our country extended, because that 
means that the products of America are being sent to foreign markets 
and that the money and foreign products brought here in exchange tend 
to enrich the people of the United States. 

But if nothing else should caution us against this bill it is the 
changes which have been made in it since the passage of the McKinley 
bill. Before the passage of the McKinley tariff law, all bills of this 
character provided that no ship should receive this bounty unless it 
carried one-fourth of a lead. Since the passage of the McKinley bill, 
aware as they were no doubt that it would be impossible to get even 
a fourth of a load for American ships, the framers of this bill propose 
to require that a ship shall carry only an American mail bag in order 
to receive this bounty of 30 cents per ton for each thousand miles trav- 
eled. Even the pleasure yachts of Vanderbilt, Astor, and Gould could 
obtain the necessary papers from Washington, could arrange to carry a 
mail bag, could then travel all over the world and come to the Treasury 
claiming 30 cents per ton per thousand miles for each registered ton of 
that vessel. 

THE FRENCH EXPERIMENT, 

Although the contrary has been frequently asserted, a careful inves- 
tigation of the subject shows that France is the only nation which has 
ever adopted a system of bounties similar to the one proposed in this 
measure. The French law went into operation January 29, 1881, and 
was to last for a period of ten years. 

I will read a table showing the tonnage of France before and after 


the enactment of the bounty law: 
BEFORE THE ACT, APTER THE ACT, 
Tons. | 
996, 124 | 1882 
, 072,048 | 1883 
, 028,228 | 1884 
932,853 | 1885 
CUD; 0G 1 TION vnacsicnccbcicsccsnins cenaettcippneetieg 
| 1887 


Average 985, 710 


It is a noteworthy fact, exhibited by this table, in connection with 
this discussion, that after the bounty system in France had been in 
operation for nearly eight years her tonnage had actually diminished. 
In 1882, after the law had been in effect for one year, the tonnage was 
983,017 tons, and in 1887, after eight years’ trial of the bounty system, 
the tonnage had declined to 972,525 tons. 


‘ 


BOUNTIES POSSIBLE UNDER THIS BILL. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I will makesomeallusion to the estimates which 
have been submitted to this House as to the cost of this measure. The 
Commissioner of Navigation (and upon his report the estimates pre- 
sented here are based) gives as to understand that in no event can this 
cost exceed $5,000,000 or $6,000,000a year. He makes an estimate that 
the steamships we now have that would draw bounty amount to 136, 285 
tons aud that they will sail on average 4} miles an hour; that op 
this basis these vessels will draw from the Government $1,906,581 per 
year. Now, this committee and all who advocate this bill contend ang 
assert that the bill will restore to American bottoms all the imports 
and exports passing between this country and foreign countries, A]. 
ready by the legislation of the Republican party that + eens of im- 
ports and exports which goes in American bottoms is reduced to about 
one-eighth of our total exports and imports. Therefore, in order to 
have enough ships to carry eight times that amount we must have 
eight times the amount of tonnage we now have. 

The total tonnage we now have engaged in foreign trade, both steam 
and sail, is 928,062, and it would require eight times that amount to 
transport our total exports and imports, or 7,424,496 tons, and this 
amount of tonnage traveling but 4} miles an hour would subject us to 
an annual cost of $103,866,184. 89. It is simply a question of mathe. 
matics. All will admit that the new vessels proposed to be built will be 
steamers. Even without this bill they wou!d be steamers; but, with 
this bill discriminating so decidedly in favor of steamers (because the 
bounty is so much per ton per mile traveled and steamers can travel 
with so much greater speed), the gain, compared with the cost of con- * 
struction and navigation, would beso much greater in favor of steamers 
that all pew vessels built will necessarily be of that character. 

We now have, as the Commissioner of Navigation states, a tonnage 
of 136,285 of steam vessels which would be entitled to bounty. In 
order to carry all our freight we must have, as I have said, eight times 
our present total tonnage, sail and steam, which is now 928,062 tons, 
This would. require a tonnage nearly equal to that of England, and 
some of the advocates of this bill insist that if it becomes a lawit 
will cause our tonnage to increase so as to equal that of Great Britain. 
The tonnage of England, that is, the United Kingdom and its colonies, 
is 11,597,250 tons, of which 8,235,854 is steam. And this steam ton- 
nage at 30 cents per ton per mile traveled, even admitting that the 
average rate of speed was but 4} miles per hour, would cost (I have the 
exact figures here) $115,216,808.56 per year. 

But pearly everyone knows, and my investigations sustain me in 
the assertion, that steamships are at sea at least three-fourths of the 
time and that their speed is very nearly if not quite 20 milesan hour. If 
the rate were only 16 miles an hour and the vessels were at sea three- 
fourths of the time, the average rate of speed would be 12 miles an hour 
and the cost would be at least double $115, 000, 000, at least $230, 000,000; 
and if the rate should reach 20 miles an hour and these vessels should 
be at sea three-fourths of the time the expense to the Government 
would be $345, 000, 000 or $350,000,000a year. So thatifthis bill should 
pass and it should operate for ten years the possibilities are that the 
expenditure would run to this enormous amount. If this should be 
the fact, the variance between the estimated expenditure and the actual 
result would be no greater in this case than the differences bei ween 
estimates of expenditure and actual results which have been brought 
to the attention of this House in regard to pension bills and bills of 
similar character. 

Now, we are told that we ought to pass this bill because England 
adopts a similar policy. There has never been a more flagrant misrep- 
resentation uttered in this House than a statement of that character. 
England, with her magnificent tonnage, her great fleets engaged in for- 
eign commerce, pays to her 8,235,854 tons of steamers but $3,154,435 
a year, while were this bill in operation in England she would be com- 
pelled to pay about $300,000,000 in bounties. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Andarenotthe postage receipts deducted from that? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I will say that, taking into consider- 
ation the amount received for postage by England, this outlay is profit- 
able to that country and not a loss. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The amount of the postage is deducted from the 
ship’s pay, is it not? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Yes; but, so far from England pay- 
ing anything for maintaining her shipping, she simply pays out for 
steamship lines a certain amount of the postal revenues, and the total 
aggregate of the postal revenues is more than fourteen millions in excess 
of her expenditures, 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman from Alabama pardon me for 
a moment? The gentleman does not méan to assert that the receipts 
from England’s ocean mail service are larger than her expenditures? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. No. I admit that they incur a 
small loss on some of the steamship lines, but I assert that the reve- ~ 
nues of the department are made up by profits on other lines, so that 
the postal service shows the receipt of more than fourteen millions 
annually in excess of expenditures. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Why, is it not true that England paid her ocean 
steamship lines $1,000,000 more than she received from the service? 
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Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. And she made in the general busi- 
ness of the postal service fourteen millions. 

The latest report we have from Great Britain shows that last year 
her income from the postal service, both ocean and inland, was $43,- 
003,251.02, while the total expenditure for that service during the 
same period was only $28,630, 681.50, giving a clear profit on the postal 
transactions of $14,372,569.52. By the same report it ap that in- 
cluded in this ex ture of $28,000,000 was the sum of $2,758, 090.62 
paid by Great Britain to steamers under contract for carrying the mails. 
And that is the full extent of the English system of subsidy to steam- 
ship lines, of which we have heard so much. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But she paid that out of receipts from her domes- 
tic inland service. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. Precisely. But that is not a 
subsidy, I suppose. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But, Mr. Chairman, the point that 
I am urging is that England has been held up as an example to us to 
follow, and I am eee wall. has expended only three millions 
a year for this service, w this bill, if it were passed and adopted 
by England, would cost three hundred millions a year, providing that 
her ships were atsea for three-fourths of the time and made an average 
of twenty miles an hour when at sea. 

I base this estimate upon reports which show that the Kingdom of 
Great Britain with its colonies has 8,235,854 steam and 3,461,252 sail 
tonnage, an aggregate of 11,597,106 tons, and this excludes all vessels of 
less than 100 tons buiden, and also excludes all vessels, without regard 
to size, that are not included in Lloyds’ register book. Three hun- 
dred million dollars would be a very moderate estimate of the amount 
of the bounties that would be paid by England if a bill like the one 
before us were in operation in that country. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentieman yield to me for a question for 
information? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman has referred to the fact that there 
were a few lines of steamships to which the Government pays a sum 
of money aggregating three millions, less postage, making up, as I 
have seen it alleged in this report somewhere by one witness, about 2 
per cent. of the steam tonnage of Great Britain. I wish to ask if there 
has come to his knowledge, in the investigation he has madg on this 
subject, before the committee or otherwise, the number of vessels em- 
ployed on these two lines. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I can not give the number. I will 
say that, as a matter of fact, the bounty is confined to about 2 per 
cent. of the vessels. They are very few in number and their profits 
have not been as great as many other lines which have no subsidy at all. 

Mr. BLOUNT. You mean steam vessels ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does the gentleman mean to say that England 
pays subsidy only to 2 per cent. of her tonnage? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Why, the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Line 
has more than 2 per cent. of the steam tonnage of Great Britain en- 
gaged in the foreign trade; and that is only one line. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. And with a guaranty of 8 per cent. on their 
stock, 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. We had evidence before our commit- 
tee that only about 2 per cent. received bounty. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Who gave the evidence? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Cowden. It will be found on 

ge 191 of the evidence taken by the committee. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. And hesaid he took another man’s hearsay state- 
ment! He could not verify his own assertion, and the record shows it. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But for the purpose of my argument, 
Mr. Chairman, the point made by the gentleman has no relevancy. It 
makes no difference—— 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Yes, it does make a great deal of difference. 

Mr. BLOUNT, Letmeask thegentlemanif there isany contradictory 
testimony before the committee as against the 2 per cent. statement. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Not directly, but—— 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Yes, there was. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The chairman stated that he had no means of giv- 
ing exact information on that point, as I understood him. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. There is no positive evidence that 
it extends tomore than 2 per cent. of the shipping. 

But, Mr. Chairman, again with reference to the provisions of this 
bill. These vessels are not required to make 20 miles an hour in order 
to receive the full bounty of 30 cents per ton. They have simply to 
be able to do so by an experiment of only, I believe, ten houfs—no, 
four hours. If they can run, in smooth water and under the most 
favorable circumstances, 20 miles an hour for four hours, that ship for 
ten years draws 30 cents per ton per thousand miles run. 

Now, I have had the honor heretofore to make a report on this sub- 
ject in which I reviewed some features which might result from the 
passage of such a bill, a bill so far-reaching, involving such new prin- 
ciples that it is impossible to tell without actual experiment what 
would he the effect of such a measure in practical operation. I alluded 
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to the question of wheat shipments; and I call the attention of the 
Western farmers on this floor to that question and how it will affect 
them and their constituents. In 1883I had the honor to make a speech 
in this Hall, when the bill was up to increase the tariff, and I alluded 
then to the threats of retaliation by European Governments and the 
possible effect it would have upon the exports of the products of Ameri- 
can farms. 

At that time we exported $225,000,000 of wheat, and the threats 
were carried out. The tariff was raised by Germany and other foreign 
countries against our wheat exports, and in the seven years since that 
these exports have fallen off so that at one time they amounted only 
to about $42,000,000, and this total export has been largely made up 
by shipments from California. Bear in mind that, while now we ex- 
port about $50,000,000 of wheat, the exports from California are more 
than one-third of that aggregate. I have at hand a paper of day be- 
fore yesterday, giving the exports from California to England, Ger- 
many, and France, showing that we sent last year to these three coun- 
tries more than $17,000,000 worth of wheat. The dispatch is in the 
Philadelphia Press of January 4 and is in these words: 

San FRAncisco, January 3 

The exports of wheat from San Francisco during the year 1890 aggregated 


13,014,000 centals, valued at $17,230,000. Exports made chiefly to Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Austria. 


MANIFEST AND UNWISE DISCRIMINATION. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, proposes to give 30 cents per ton for each 
thousand miles traveled to all ships sailing from the Pacific coast 
to Liverpool or any other foreign port. 

It is true that we have proposed to amend the bill so as to limit 
the operations of the bounty to 7,000 miles, but the Senate passed 
the measure without any such limitation. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman yield to me to ask a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The committee has been careful not to put in 
a provision that the raiser of the wheat should receive 1 reduction on 
the freights carried from California on ships receiving this bounty, 
I presume ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Yes, but the general effect would 
be to reduce the freight ; because these wheat-growers will buy ships 
for themselves to transport it when this tremendous bounty is given; 
and in this report that I made I showed that a ship sailing from a 
California or Oregon port to England or France would draw from 
the Treasury from 20 to 25 cents per bushel, and that, too, when they 
are already saccessfully competing with the wheat of Kansas, of 
Nebraska, of Illinois, of Ohio, of Indiana, and New York. That 
being so, what will be the pitiful condition of those States ? 

With the fertile soil of California upon which to raise their wheat, 
they can produce it almost without limit and send it to Europe, be- 
ing paid a bounty upon transportation by the Federal Government 
almost equal to the cost of production. The moment they get it on 
a ship, they draw their draft upon the Treasury; and they will 
draw in many cases enough to pay for the wheat, and thus forever 
cut off any possibility of transporting wheat to foreign countries 
from any of the Middle States. Again, under this bill it might be 
a profitable business to bring wheat from India. 

It would land in New York. There they would have simply to 
change it in some respects by some course of manufacture, or they 
might make it into flour and then ship it to England, and it would 
draw two bounties, a bounty for the voyage to the United States 
from India, and a bounty for the voyage from the United States 
to England. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
OutTHwalrtE },if I understood him correctly, asked the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] if the wheat was to be carried any cheaper 
on account of the bounty paid to the vessels. I suppose the gentle- 
man expected an answer in the negative, and, if that is the case, I 
can not see that the gentleman’s argument has any foundation at all. 
I do not understand that the freights are to be made any cheaper by 
the vessels simply because those vessels are paid a bounty. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But the wheat-growers will finally 
have their own ships and will get the benefit of it in that way. 
Can not the gentleman see how the bounty could benefit the wheat- 
growers of California, and can not he see how certain it would be to 
work to the detriment of the wheat-growers of the Middle States? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I think it will be along time before the gentle- 
man sees the wheat-growers of any country building ships and send- 
ing them around Cape Horn. Shipbuilding is a trade by itself. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It is a Maine trade chiefly, is it not? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Yes, and a very good Maine trade. If the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] will allow one word in 
answer to the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. OuTHWAITE ], I can tell him 
that Maine sailors and Maine vessels have fought in nearly every 
naval battle that has been fought in this country; and there is 
hardly a vessel that has won a great victory which has been the 
pride of this country that the blood of Maine sailors has not run 
through her scuppers. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. 





I will come to Maine presently, 


and show in what way this bill would become detrimental to some 
of the industries of that State. 
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But first I wish to refer to another provision of this bill. At my 
suggestion a limitation was made providing that ships should only 
draw a bounty for 7,000 miles in order that they should not draw 
for the full 14,000 miles from California to Liverpool. 

But that was met, in the bill now before the House, by providing 

hat this bounty should be paid in cases where a cargo was discharged 
fer in a foreign port or in a port of the United States; 
a ship sailing from California has only to stop in some 
ican port and there transfer its cargo; and we can not tell 
aning shall be placed on the word “ transferred,” whether 
rred in ownership or transferred from one ship to another; 
ill suppose that it is transferred from one ship to another. 
n brought from that port to New York, transferred again 
rried to England, and in that way it would draw three boun- 
amounting to as mach as $18,000 for a 4,000-ton ship. 
-xact language of the bill is as I will read— 

6 loaded : port or ports of the United States and discharged or trans- 
red at one or more foreign ports, or shall be loaded at one or more foreign ports 
| discharged or transferred at a port or ports in the United States. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Isthere any provision in the bill 
that would prevent the same company from having ships stationed 
at these different ports, so that the transfer would simply be from 

e vessel to another belonging to the same company f 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. There is nothing in the world to 
prevent that. Thereis no provision which will prevent companies 
trom adopting such expedients. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Willthe gentleman permitme? Does he remem- 
ber what percentage of the cost of running a vessel would be in- 
volved in the payment of this bounty ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I have made some inquiry, and I 
hve found that it would be a profitable business to transfer cargoes 

it manner. 

. DINGLEY. Isit not a fact that the whole amount of this 
ty is less than 11 per cent. of the cost of rnnning a vessel? And 
the gentleman suppose any one is going to run a vessel for the 
\f getting a bounty, when the amount of the bounty is only one- 

f the cost of running the vessel and that one-tenth simply 
rs the difference in cost in running an American and a foreign 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. * I do not agree with the gentleman 
O bis igures. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is no doubt about my figures. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But I insist that it will not cost 
$18,000 to transfer a cargo twice; and the cargo need not be a very 
large one. The ship may have only one-fourth of a cargo in order 
to get this bounty. But the point I make is this 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does not the very fact that the cargo is trans- 
ferred increase the cost of running the vessel? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Oh, it will increase the cost to some 
extent, but by nomeans as much as the bounty the ship would receive. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And therefore instead of getting 10 per cent. on 
t] st they would only get a less amount than that. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. There would bean additional cost, 

it would not cost $18,000 or anything like it, and therefore a 
transfer to get that bounty of $18,000 or $20,000 would be profitable. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask my friend if 
the calculation on which this 11 per cent. is based, as stated by the 
gentleman from Maine and as made by the committee, did not consist 
in a calculation on the life of the vessel, the interest involved, and 
mauy other things of that sort. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Simply the cost of running the vessel and nothing 
more, 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. It included the cost of the vessel, 
based on the lowest limit of the vessel’s life, and every item that 
could be by any possibility included to increase the apparent cost. 

Mr. BLOUNT. That is not 11 per cent. of the cost of the vessel ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. By no means; and I have asked 
particularly of ship-owners, and they admit that it would be a very 
profitable thing to transfer their cargoes and acquire this bounty 
thereby, and therefore I think there ought to be at least a provision 
to prevent any transactions of that character. 

M r. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion | 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I will only yield for a question, 
because I want to go on with my speech. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that ves- 
sels will transfer the cargoes and reship the same cargves again for 
the sake of taking advantage of this provision for bounty ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. If they desire to do so they can 
transfer their cargoes under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Does the gentleman suppose shippers would like 
their cargoes to be shipped and transferred, if that could be done? 
Now suppose, for instance, you take a cargo that is to be shipped 
from Liverpool to San Francisco or from New York to Shanghai; do 
you suppose, according to your argument, the shipper would be will- 
ing that the cargo should be taken to Australia and there be trans- 
ferred and sent around to the port of destination for the purpose of 
getting the bounty ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I think men would be willing todo 


anything the law authorizes that would make them a pecuniary 


rofit. 
. Mr. MILLIKEN. Permit me to say that the shippers of a cargo 
are not interested in that bounty; itis not the men who own the 
cargo, but only the owner of the vessel who is interested in that; 
but the interest of the man who owns the cargo is in having it 
shipped to its destination as promptly as possible. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Could not he transfer the cargo 
while coaling ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Certainly, and that is what they 
most probably would do. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, I think that supposition is something like the 
supposition of the old maid who was crying before an oven. When 
asked what she was crying about she said “ Seagate she should hap- 
pen to get married, and have a baby, and that baby should be burned 
in the oven, what a terrible thing that would be.” [Laughter.] I 
think this is just about as pertinent. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. If the advocates of the bill are so 
certain that bounties would not be increased by such methods why 
do they insist upon retaining the proviso in the bill? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, Then why not prevent it? 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. That is about the answer I ex- 
pected. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I want now \o allude to another: 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman will pardon me, I wish to ask 
a question, because I want to know what possible advantage there 
would be to a vessel by transferring its cargo. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Beceuse in some cases it would 
get as much as $18,000 from the Treasury by such an operation. 

Mr. DINGLEY. In what way? 


INJURIOUS TO AMERICAN IRON AND COAL INDUSTRIES. 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Because the cargo is from a for- 
eignport. They would get tonnage from a foreign port to New York, 
because coming from a foreign port to an American port. They 
would then charge tonnage from New York again to England, be- 
cause that wuuld be going from an American port again to a foreign 
port. Bear in mind that we do not insist that ships shall be all 
loaded with one thing. Parts of their loads would be articles that 
would be transported without the incentive of bounty. The portions 
of the cargo which are transported on account of, or because of, the 
bounty would be distributed to these ships, and they would be re- 
cipients of the bounty. Now, take, for instance, the case of iron 
ore. Spain and Italy have iron ores of a very superior character. 
It is now being brought to this country as ballast. 

Under this bill, iron ore coming here as ballast will draw at the 
minimum 83 cents per ton and at the maximum the sum of $4 a ton. 
Coal from Nova Scotia will draw twice as much bounty as the duty; 
and the consequence will be that ships bringing iron ore from these 
foreign countries will enable manufacturers to make iron on our 
coasts cheaper than it can be made anywhere in the interior. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Free raw material? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I would tell the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows], who has a large constituency interested 
in iron ore, because last year they shipped from their mines a very 
large percentage, I believe over one-half, of the iron ore shipped 
from the mines to the East, that if this bill should pass that mag- 
netic iron ore of the Northwest would be met at the East with a 
competition which would most seriously affect their business. I ask 
the gentleman if he can vote for a measure which will militate so 
strongly against his constituents. I also ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [ Mr, La FOLLETTE], whose constituents are also interested 
in iron ore, if he can vote for such a measure. 

I have not seen the statistics for 1890, but during the preceding 
five years the shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior region 
trebled, and in 1889 reached 7,292,754 tons, more than one-half of 
the total production of the United States. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman permit me a question ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Would not that produce free raw material 
substantially ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. It would produce much more than 
free raw material. The bounty would pay k the duty and give 
a large sum besides. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. And are younot in favor of free raw material ? 
lee. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I am in favor ofa general revision 
of the tariff for the benefit of American industries, but I am not in 
favor of selecting one material that one section of the country is in- 
terested in and making that worse than free by giving a bounty to 
bring it from abroad, while leaving the tariff on everything else to 
stand for the enrichment of other sections of the country. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Bat would it not have had the same sort of ef- 
fect upon free raw material produced abroad ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. It would have a very material ef- 
fect. Under this bill a bounty would be paid to ships which trans- 
port our raw material and weer pene to foreign countries. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And would not that, according to your doc- 
trine, stimulate our industries along the seacoast ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. It would certainly stimulate many 
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ustries. The extent of its influence would depend upon the 


todiont and cost of the article. On articles which are at the same 


time very heavy and very cheap the bonnty would be much greater in 

proportion. Take, for instance, lime. I mentioned that in my re- 

because I saw that at that time the lime-burners of Maine were 

testing against the competition of the lime-burners of Newfound- 

, and the Committee on Ways and Means immediately raised 
the — on lime. - ; : 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman permit me to correct him ? 
It was not against the lime-burners of Newfoundland that the Maine. 
men protested. They did not protest against any lime-burners, but 
the lime-burners who came into competition with them were those 
of New Brunswick. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I believe the article I saw did re- 
fer to lime-burners of St. John, but the principle is the same. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Now, let me say further that this bill entirel 
protects the lime-burners of Maine in that respect, because I thin 
it is 1,000 miles or at any rate it is a great deal more than the dis- 
tance from Maine to New Brunswick that vessels have to sail before 
reaching this country in order to get this bounty; so that freight 
taken from anywhere on the coast of New Brunswick and carried 
and landed, say, in New York, would not get the benefit of the bounty; 
and inasmuch as omg go very largely and I a little represent 
the lime interest of Maine, I think we may feel pretty sure that the 
lime-producers of Maine are not protesting against this bill. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. They are largely protected by the 
change in the tariff, I admit; but this bill would wipe out the 
greater part of that tariff protection by giving this bounty. The 
gentleman is mistaken as to the limitations of the bill with regard 
to distance. Veruge © por‘s only 70 miles from the United States 
are entitled to the bounty. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Then thatis one of the good features of the 
bill. [Laughter.] Goon now and show up its iniquities. [Laugh- 


A DOUBLE INJURY TO THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I do not think that a good feature 
ofthe bill. It works a double injury to the people, the taxpayers. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman from Alabama explain the 
statement he has just made, for that will serve to elucidate the 
whole question. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I said I did not think that is a good 
feature of the bill. It is not a proper way to wipe out the tariff. 
Under the tariff bill and this bill combined the great mass of the 

ple—that is, the consumers of the country—are taxed or fleeced 

y the Government both ways, and the double operation of this bill 
and the tariff bill tends to the enrichment of the great corporations. 
For example, a ship reaches New York with a cargo from a foreign 
port upon which $10,000 is collected as duty. 

This $10,000 must be paid by the consumers of that cargo, and the 
manufacturers of the class of goods composing the cargo reap a pro- 
portionate benefit. Then the owner of the ship bringing the cargo 
collects from the Treasury, under this bill, another $10,000, which 
must also be paid by the great mass of the people, the consumers of 
the country. 

_ if a bounty is given on.all lime that is brought to this coun- 

Mr. DINGLEY. But there is no bounty given on lime. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But it is given to the ship that 
brings the lime, the ultimate result of the process being precisely 
the same as if there were a bounty upon imported lime. 

Mr. DINGLEY. re the American ship that brings it. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But the American ship that brings 
the lime may very probably be owned by the men who own the lime. 

Mr. DINGLEY, It can not be if it is an American vessel. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Oh, yes, it can be. Americans can 
got the foreign country and open lime kilns and then they can 

g their own lime here and get a bounty for bringing it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Asa matter of fact the bounty which would go 
to an American vessel bringing lime here from the British provinces 
would just put the American vessel on an even keel with the Cana- 
dian vessel that now brings the lime; so that this legislation would 
not affect the bringing of lime at all, but if any was brought it 
would give the trade to American vessels, that is all. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. The gentleman from Maiue [Mr. 
Dixctry] is entirely mistaken in his statoersent. The gentleman 
assumes that British vessels receive a bounty of 30 cents per ton for 
each 1,000 miles traveled, which is not the fact. The British Gov- 
ernment does not give any bounty to British vessels. Not a doliar 
of the money paid by that government for subventions to vessels is 


given to ships which lime. 
Mr. el AITE. Is this a meeting of the “ Limekiln Club ?” 
g . 


Mr. W R, of Alabama. I insist, Mr. Speaker, tlfat when a 
ship coming from St. John with a load of lime receives this bounty, 


Hee ndeney will be to bring forei lime to this country in compe- 
tition with Momcevellenni-hare. I contend, Seeeemaniiel on 


culation, that the bounty will entirely wipe out the duty under the 
wipe out the duty 


seating tariff bill, and it would much more than 
by the tariff law which the McKinley bill supplanted. 
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Again, take lumber. All yon have to do is to establish a lumber 
industry at some place in Maine, then bring in your lumber from Can- 
ada, simply plane it on the edge; that makesit ‘‘ manufactured,” and 
you get a rebate on the duty, and then you get a bounty for bring- 
er to this country, and, again, a bounty for carrying it to Eng- 
and. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] desires to yield thirty minutes of his time 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dockery], and the Chair un- 
derstands that the gentleman from Alabama has now occupied one 
hour of his time, so that there is only thirty minutes remaining. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Alabama be allowed to speak without limit. 

Several MEMBERS. Ob, no. 

Other MemBers. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I have given so 
much of my time in the best of humor for questions that I think my 
time should be extended. Up to this time I have hardly been al- 
lowed to touch upon the merits of the bill. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I make this proposition because, as I understand, 
the same courtesy was extended to the gentleman in charge of this 
bill [Mr. FarquHar]. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I have no objection to the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands now that his previous 
statement was erroneous. The gentleman from Alabama is entitled 
to thirty minutes more. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent to have 
my time extended to two hours so that I may finish my remarks and 
then yield thirty minutes to my friend from Missouri. 

Not only was the bill called up withont any notification to our side 
of the House, but we had been given to distinctly understand that to- 
day was to be devoted to the army appropriation bill. Consequently, 
ae owe on this side of the House expected to diseuss the shipping bill 
to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unanimous 
consent that he may be permitted to continue his remarks for one 
hour from this time. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMONDS. I object. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFICIAL DOCUMENT. 

Mr. WHEELER, ofAlabama. I thinkitmy duty tocall the atten- 
tion of the House to the report of the Commissioner of Navigation, 
now before me. After incorporating in his report the report of ou1 
excellent chairman [Mr. FARQUHAR], he speaks of that document in 
very complimentary terms. He commends it as an able presenta- 
tion ; he speaks of the worthy way in which the committee have oc- 
cupied high ground, and extols the wisdom of the members who have 
concurred in the report. 

This is an eminently proper exchange of compliments, because the 
committee extols the Commissioner of Navigation, Mr. Bates. Hav- 
ing completed his eulogies of the members of the committee who 
favor the subsidy bill, he turns his guns upon the senior member of 
the committee, who opposed the subsidy scheme, and devotes seven 
closely printed pages to what he evidently intended as a crushing 
criticism of the report which my sense of duty, as a member of this 
body, constrained me to submit to the House. He proceeds to state 
that a member of this committee has ‘“‘ put his name to a report,” 
intimating that some one else had written the report and that the 
member has consented to put his name thereto. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
an officer of this Government has seen fit, in a report submitted to 
Congress, to arraign a member of the House? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. He has seen fit, by implication, to 
arraign and impugn a member of the House. 

Mr. COBB. By name, too? . 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. By name—first by giving an inti- 
mation that this member put his name to a report which he did not 
prepare, and then he proceeds to criticise the report. 

A MEMBER. Who is the man? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. The Commissioner of Navigation. 

Mr. so of West Virginia. Does that occur in an official 
report 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. In an official report. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. To what page does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Pages 190 to 197. 

Mr, TUCKER (to Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama). Give usthe name. 
. Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. The name is William W. Bates. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Allow me to ask whether the 
gentleman from Alabama is the person on whom this attack is made. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I am. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Has the gentleman brought the 
matter to the attention of the President or of the Secretary of the 


Treasury? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. ‘The gentleman” has not done so 
and does not desire to do so, because this man is an enthusiast on the 
subject of this bill. I think he has been misled, by his enthusiastic 
advocacy of the bill, to commit the impropriety, and it is entirely 
possible that he was prompted to this action by other alvocates of 
the subsidy. 

Mr, F UHAR. I will just say-— 








se ho Doce tanner ee, 
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Mr. BLOUNT. I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia rises to a ques- 
tion of order and will state it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I object to the gentleman from Alabama being in- 
terrupted, except with his consent. Nearly his whole time has been 
occupied by continued interruptions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I will yield one moment for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I suppose the gentleman from Alabama can 
take care of himself without the assistance of the gentleman from 
. reorgia. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The ‘gentleman from Georgia” will do what he 
is doing without reference to the will of the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. And “the gentleman from New York” will pur- 
sue a similar course. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from New York need not under- 
take to instruct me as to my rights. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Iam obliged to call the gentleman from Georgia 
to order for interfering with the gentleman from Alabama. [Laugh- 
ter, 

Me WHEELER, of Alabama. I will yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FARQUHAR] for a question. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Iwill eee from Alabama whether 
the report of the Commissioner of Navigation does not contain an 
account of this matter as considered in the Senate and also as it 
came before the House, and was it not impossible to make any such 
report without using names? There is no discourtesy certainly in 
any remark to be found on page 191, to which the gentleman has 
referred. 

Mr. TUCKER (to Mr. Farqumar). You have not read it. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I simply allude to what this officer 
says, and I will leave the House and the country to decide as to its 
propriety. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama will suspend a 
moment until order is restored. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE (after a pause). I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Alabama be extended twenty-five 
minutes to enable him to make up for the interruptions which have 
occurred, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will entertain that request at the 
end of the thirty minutes. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I think the gentleman from Alabama ought to 
have the courtesy proposed. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OuTu- 
WAITE] has just taken up some of his time. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I did it with the consent of the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. There is not a doubt that Mr. 

sates intended his comments to be critically severe. He seems to 
be annoyed by the statements in my report exposing and emphasiz- 
ng the possible and probable evil effects of the bill we are consider- 
ng. Heis shocked at my suggestion regarding a modification of 
our navigation laws. He criticises my propositions regarding a re- 
vision of the tariff so as to open trade with foreign nations, and 
argues that foreign trade would be no benefit to America because 
foreign ships “stand ready ” to carry our products to foreign ports. 
Hle seems to think that the only benefit we should derive from open- 
ing foreign markets to the products of American farms and fac- 
tories would be the tolls paid as freight to ship-owners. 

I think this document illustrates very clearly the narrow views of 
broad and important questions held by subsidy advocates. To pre- 
vent the possibility of being unfair to the author of this extraordi- 
nary official document, I will quote his exact language. My report 
which he criticises says: 

We should revise our tariff so as to open trade with foreign countries. 

Mr. Bates quotes this expression of mine and says: 


If the tariff was ‘‘ revised’ and trade ‘‘ opened” how would these things ben- 
efit our marine?! 


If these words and other like expressions are to be accepted in 
their ordinary and obvious acceptation they show that Mr. Bates’s 
idea of the advantages to be derived from a foreign trade are neces- 
sarily limited to the benefits it would confer on ship-owners. 

Later on Mr. Bates says: 


What is wanted is not so much new trade as our share of the old trade. 


In other words, this distinguished economist contends that we 
should not open any new trade and markets for the products of our 
farms and factories, but that all that is necessary to the glory and 
progress of the country is that our present limited foreign commerce 
should be carried in subsidized American bottoms. 

I would like to review this remarkable document in detail if I had 
time to do so, but I can not do better than summarize it as a labori- 
ously prepared conglomeration of misleading statements and illog- 
ical and unwarranted conclusions. He concludes his comments upen 
my report with a contemplation of our having such a marine as 
England. And it will be remembered that Mr. Bates has officially 
stated that this bill could not cost in any one year more than $5,000, - 
000 or $6,000,000, while the simplest mathematics would have shown 


him that with a marine equal to that of Great Britain and her colo. 
nies it could not be less than between $200,000,000 and $300,000,009 
a year. 

But before I leave this subject ew I ought to say that Mr 
Bates appears to be greatly troubled regarding my illustrations of 
the possible effect this bill might have “— our exports of wheat 
and our importation of coal and iron ore. e admits that the boun 
paid to vessels that brought us foreign irom ore would far ome 
the tariff, and he does not controvert my statement that coal could 
be profitably brought from Nova Scotia to our New England ports 
and by the use of the Welland Canal to our Western lake cities, 

Mr. MILLIKEN, May I ask the gentleman if he is not in favor of 
free coal f 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I am not in favor of having mo. 
nopolies-—— 

Mr. MILLIKEN. That isnot the answer. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. So favored that you will protect 
one by having duties levied, say on coal, for the benefit of one set of 
monopolies, and have the Treasury officials pouring out the mone 
of the people into the pockets of other monopolies, thus’ purpetuat. 
ing the practice of the Republican party, to make the rich richer 
and the poor poorer. 

Mr. CRISP. You are not in favor of paying ship-owners to get free 
coal. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. No, sir. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I am glad my friend from Georgia was pre- 
pared to suggest a reply, which is not altogether a reply, to my 
question. But it seems to satisfy the gentleman from Alabama, 
He seems to have been more fortunate in his attempts in that direc- 
tion than the gentleman from Ohio. 


AMERICA CAN EXCEL IN SHIPBUILDING. 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Bates has much more to say, 
which, while very improper, is hardly worthy of comment. I might, 
however, reply to some of his statements regarding free ships, and I 
will refer to the evidence before the committee in that respect. It 
has been stated on this floor that foreign ships are made,at some 30 
per cent. less cost than American ships. 

I have taken the trouble to collect some statistics on that subject, 
and while I will not stop to read them, for I have not time, I can say 
that there is abundant evidence tending to show—and the evidence 
comes from shipbuilders—that if we will revise our tariff so as to 
allow what goes into the American ships to be perfectly free we can 
build ships in this country cheaper than anywhere else in the world, 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is that not the case now under the present tar- 
iff bill? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. That is substantially provided by 
the McKinley bill. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Then, what more do you want? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. But if that proves anytling it 
proves that we can now build them cheaper than anywhere clse in 
the world. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I hope that is true. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. The report of the chairman of the 
committee quotes evidence tending to show that ships built abroad 
are no better nor are they any cheaper than those built at home. If 
that be trne what is the harm to have a free-ship bill? The only ef- 
fect would be this: That it would make the shipbuilders of America 
build ships at a reasonable profit, while without free ships they can, 
by having a “combine ” or entering into a “trust,” so arrange their 
business as to have the power to charge any price they please; and 
that is contended for and made possible by the prohibitory laws re- 
garding American ownership of foreigu vessels. 

If we had free ships none, or very few, would be imported, but 
ships would be built in America and sold cheaper than anywhere 
else on earth, and cheap enough to make it profitable to use thom in 
the foreign trade, which alone would contribute more than this bill 
possibly can to build up American shipping. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. . Has the gentleman ever heard of a shipbuild- 
ing trust in this country and does he not know that there is no 
such thing ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. The shipbuilding interests are 
combined by a tacit understanding, which is the same as a trust, 
they maintain their prices, which are some 30 per cent. above the 
price of foreign ships, when I have abundant = that ships can be 
made in this country at a cheaper price, and better ships, than any- 
where else in the world. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Let me ask my friend one other question, and 
that is, what evidence he has of that tacit understanding he speaks 
of, except his own suspicions; and does he not further know that 
in large measure American shipbuilders are American shipowne?s, 
and that very largely the men who build the ships are owners, in 
part, of thé very ships they build, even the mechanics themeelves. — 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Ships can be built cheaper in oe 
country we have cheaper materials; and I will refer toa — 
statement of Mr. Roach to the effect that aoe pene build ships 
cheaper here than in Europe, with proper tariff laws, because 1 




























ee # 
colo- ach laws our shipbuilders could get materials cheaper; and Mr. 
0,000 Cramp said substantially the same thin . 
: Mr. MILLIKEN. Well, we have the free raw material. The only 
Mr. difference is in the labor. 
ns of Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. There is not much difference in 
heat labor, except that American labor is far superior. I do not think 
unty that the evidence placed before us shows that the subsidy proposed 
; by this bill is necessary to enable Americans to build ships. ‘There 
ould js no reason why we should not build ships in this country cheaper 
ports than anywhere else in the world. Lumber is cheaper here, iron is 
. cheaper, hemp is cheaper, cotton for sails is cheaper here than in any 
or of other shipbuilding couniry, and there is abundant evidence that 
ships can be and are built here cheaper than anywhere else in the 
world. - 
b. On January 29 of last year, Mr. Cramp stated to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries—I read from the evidence, page 
otect 108—that his yard could build a ship like the City of Paris for 8 or 
set of 10 per cent. more than such a ship would cost in England. He also 
0: stated that he was aporeeg Vs ship for Mr. Huntington and that the 
tu cost of building the same ship in England would be 7 or 8 per cent. 
icher | less than the cost in his yards. 
The above shows that the cost of building ships in this country 
t free under the old tariff was but little greater than in England, and with 
a revision of the tariff it would seem that we could build ships 
cheaper in America than in England. 
. pre- To sustain this view I will read some evidence from John Roach 
o my and Mr. Cramp, the same Mr, Charles H. Cramp whom I have just 
ama, quoted. In his evidence before a subcommittee Mr. Roach said: 
lirec- America has lost her commerce, and what has she obtained in exchange for 
it? Simply the right of a few men to charge $9 per ton in gold on the impor- 
tation of pigiron. Pig iron is the basis of all other metals connected with the 
making and repairing of . There has been a revolution in shipbuilding, 
and iron is the material from which they are now built. The high cost of iron 
rodaced by the tariff upon it is one of the goatee difficulties our commerce has 
) Say, 1 contend with. I did not come here to ask a bounty. Icame here to tell you 
‘ight, * that, while all other articles of American produce are protected to a great extent, 
andI there is no protection for American ships. If Con will take off all the 
t. It duties from American iron, reducing it to the price of foreign iron, then we are 
= pared to com with foreign shipbailders The labor question is misstated. 
ure 30 ° are prep to meet that difficulty and to ask no further legislation on that 
subject. 
bject, Mr. Cramp also, before the Senate committee, in reply to a question 
AD Say propounded by Senator MoRRILL as to the average rate of duty upon 
denee materials seed in the construction of ships, said : 
as to About 40 per cent.; and if our shipbuilders could be relieved from that they 
re can could compete successfully with foreign builders. The difference in the cost of 
vorld, labor would be overcome by the superiority of American mechanics. Wooden 
t tar ships will no longer be built, since iron ships are superior in every respect. 
_ It will be seen these shipbuilders were quite well satisfied at one 
ed by time to work upon their own resources, but when the Republican 
party adverti: that the purpose of their party was to make the 
rich man richer by subsidizing industries controlled by monopolies, 
ing it it was natural for them all to come and ask for their part of the 


lse in spoils. 
It will also be observed that both Mr. Roach and Mr. Cramp sus- 
tain me in my statements regarding the cost of American labor, and 









of the refute the assertions we hear so often repeated by high-tariff advo- 
broad cates upon that subject. Mr. Roach says: 

ie, If The labor question is misstated. We are prepared to meet that difficulty, and 
nly ef- to ask no farther legislation on that subject. 

nerica Mr. Cramp says: 

y can, The difference in the cost of labor would be overcome by the superiority of 
6 their American mechanics. 

»; and On page 3065 of the Congressional Globe, volume 90, Senator Scott 
WS Te says: 





Ionly wish to call his attention to the fact that one of the largest shipbuilders 




















| in the United Stat t this date to tak tract f i ip 

see 10 per cunt. advances » currency on the British peices for the ona eo 
hom in This was on May 4, 1872, and at that time it took $1.14 in currency 
is bill to buy $1 in gold. And in the same debate, on page 3066 of the Con- 








gressional Globe, volume 90, Senator Stockton said : 












stion? We can build in America to-day, in spite of the tariff, iron ships as cheap and 
cheaper than can bnild them ‘on the Clyde. American industey and caus 


Mr. Bates, the Commissioner of Navigation, who is quoted by the 
majority as the best American authority upon the subject, says : 

Ships built abroad are neither better nor cheaper than those built at home. 

Mr. Bates also says: 

One A i i : 
a de ae yg per cent. more to build is the economic match 

ln other words, an American ship costing $121,000 would, accord- 
ing to Mr. peas Ne a match for two steamers built in Europe, the 
total cost of which would be $200,000. If Mr. Bates be correct we 
could, at the time he gave his evidence, have constructed vessels in 


ae couuley 39} per cent. cheaper than they could have been built 
uro 


Bear ai mind that all this evidence was taken when many of the 
materials used in shipbu were sub, to a heavy tariff. A 
feature in section 8 of the McKinley bill was the clause 

which admits such materials free of duty, and which I will read : 


Sec. 8. Thatall timber, wire and iron 
on pangs. es ama ee lina 
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cheaper in America than in England or in any other country. 
withstanding all this it is contended that American ships sell for 30 
to 40 per cent. more than foreign ships. 


for mail service with Brazil. 
said: 


and bolts, copper, and composition 


Sed 





metal which may be necessary for the construction and equipment of vessels built 

in the United States for foreign account and ownership or for the pur 

employed in the foreign trade, including the trade between the Atlantic and Pacific 

ports of the United States, after the passage of this act, may be imported in bond, 

under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; and upon 

eoet that such materials have been used for such purpose no duties shall be paid 
ereon. 


se of being 


Therefore, under the present Jaw, ships should be built much 
Not- 


INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF SUBSIDIES ON COMMERCE, 
In 1842 the tonnage of our shipping in foreign trade had reached 


823,746 tons. 


In referring to the question of subsidies, Daniel Webster said: 
If anything should strike us with astonishment, it is that the navigation of 


the United States should be able to sustain itself. 


Without any Government protection whatever it goes abroad to challenge 


competition with the whole world; and in spite of all obstacles it has yet been 
able to maintain 800,000 tons in the employment of foreign trade. 


Mr. Webster had seen the tonnage of American shipping engaged 


in foreign trade increase from 123,893 tons in 1789 to 823,746 tons in 
1842. 


This distinguished statesman continued: 


How, sir, do ship-owners and navigators accomplish this? How is it that 


they are able to meet and in some measure to overcome universal competition? 
It is not, sir, by protection and bounties, but by unwearied exertion, by extreme 
economy, by unshaken perseverance, that manly and resolute spirit which re- 
lies on itself to protect itself. 
to keep their element and show the flag of their country in distant seas, 
when we consider that the articles entering into the composition of a ship, with 
the exception of wood, are dearer here than in other countries, we can not but 
a eey. surprised that the shipping interest has been able to sustain itself at 
all. 


These causes alone enable American ships still 
I 
But 


In 1864 Mr. Alley reported a bill for a subsidy of $250,000 a year 
Mr. Alley in advocating the measure 


Establish this steam communication such asthis bill contemplates with South 


America and you will not see England a great while longer exporting to Bra- 
zil $28,000,000 in merchandise and taking in return less than half that amount, 


and the United States exporting only $6,000,000, while they import of Brazilian 
products over $20,000,000, 

Mr. Alley’s bill provided that the contract was to go iato effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1866, and continue ten years. 

Instead of there being an increase of our exports to Brazil under the 
subsidy, they actually declined. ‘The bill as it passed appropriated 
$150,000 a year, and it cost the Government a million and a half of 
dollars. For six years prior to the enactment of the law granting the 
subsidy our exports to Brazil averaged $5,713,511, and during the six 
years following the passage of the subsidy act there was not one single 
year during which our annual exports reached that average. A{ter that 
there was a slight increase, but during the entire ten years of the sub- 
sidy our exports averaged only $6,364,600 

Not so with our imports. For six years prior to 1866 our imports 
from Brazil averaged $14,528,533, and during the ten years of the sub- 
sidy our imports averaged $29,463,405, showing that our vicious tariff 
law had its deleterious effect upon foreign trade which even so large 
a subsidy as this could not overcome. 

In 1865 we enacted a law granting $500,000 per annum for ten 
years as a subsidy to a lineof steamers toChina and Japan. This cost 
$5,000,000 during the ten years. Prior to the enactment of the sub- 
sidy law we exported to that country an annual average of $3,200,000. 
During the ten years in which the subsidy was paid, the average of our 
annual exporis was $3,800,000, a very slight increase for so vast an ex- 
penditure. 

Of course, in advocating the measure, Mr. Alley predicted great re- 
sults from this subsidy. He claimed that American ships would con- 
trol the trade of those countries. 

Mr. Cole also made a very eloquent speech, and among other things 
this enthusiast said: : 

It is as certain asdemonstration can make any fact that the expenditure will 
be returned many fold in duties on increased importations, and that, too, from 
the very start. And then the trade will increase from year to year, almost with 
arithmetical progression, until not only ourexpanding Republic, but the whole 
world will be supplied through American merchants with the products of the 
land of Confucius. 

Mr. Sargent, of California, also championed the subsidy, predict- 
ing in glowing colors the wonderful results which would be realized. 
His speech will be found on page 1654, volume 88, of the Globe. He 
spoke of the enormous trade which would be secured, and that with- 
out the subsidy all that commerce would be lost to us and fall within 
England’s grasp. He was so extravagant as to say: 

With the present increase of the consumption of cviton in China and Japan, 
there will be within twenty years more cotton exported to those countries in a 
manufactured state than is now exported by us to England in a raw condi- 
tion. 

I do not think ourcotton trade with China and Japan amounted to 
anything while the subsidyexisted. The little we now have was built 
upyears after the subsidy ceased. Mr. Sargent’s period of twenty years 
has now elapsed, and the actual results attained bear the proportion of 
one to four hundred, which isabout a fair average of the exactness of 
predictions ventured by the advocate of subsidies. 
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This little experience showed the fallacy of our attempts to build up 
foreign trade by subsidies. 
Senator Converse, in a speech said : 


Our experience in subsidizing American lines has not, I concede, been en- 
couraging. 


But in 1872 Mr. Conger proposed to amend the Pacific Mail subsidy 
by increasing it from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
General Benjamin F. Butler made a strong speech against the prop- 
osition. 
The general said March 12, 1872 (Globe, volume 88, pages 1620, 1621): 
Iam opposed diametrically, with all my might, with all my judgment, with 
t strength, to the idea of subsidizing any lines whatever. 
( you know not whereto stop. I do not believe that it 
tion for any set of men to build up any great enter- 
ernment, 
vernment altempted tosubsidize aline of steam- 
not only lost our money, but we ruined those 
That has been the history of subsidies so far as 


aid (Globe, volume 88, page 1659): 


tured vesterday to oppose subsidies as not the best method of sustaining 
I do not believe it isa good method. I do not believe 
ople’s money 
| in the same speech, in referring to the defeat of a bill to allow 
Americans to buy foreign ships, the Massachusetts statesman said: 

How did he [Mr. Brooks] manifest his opposition to American commerce 
when a majority of this House wanted to extend American commerce by per- 
mitting the purchase of ships, which were then to be bought for a song, be- 
eause of the warthen breaking out The gentleman from New York called 
the yeas and nays and filibustered away the time until the last day of the 
session of Congressexpired, and although there were nearly two to one against 
him here he was enabled to defeat the proposition and to destroy the great 
opportunity for the protection and building up of American commerce. 

I have not s:en commerce advanced nor have I seen shipbuilding advanced 
because of the defeat of that measure. And while I do not desire to have our 
commerce go from under the American flag, yet I think that in this matter of 
shipbuilding we should get our ships where we can get them cheapest, and re- 
vive our commerce, as our fathers built it up, by differential duties upon goods 
imported in American ships. 


General George W. Morgan, of Ohio, participated in that debate. I 
read from the Globe, volume 88, page 1655, March 13, 1872: 


Chairman, we all seem to forget that the plan of subsidies for the pre- 
tended encouragement of foreign commerce has heretofore been tried and 
failed, Weall seem to forget the history of the Collins steamship line. At 
first it was given a subsidy of $300,000, and afterwards, on the plea that that 
amount was not sufficient, the subsidy was increased to $600,000, but neverthe- 
less the line went down and the people’s money thus given away was lost. 


Fernando Wood followed General Morgan, and in reply to assertions 
by advocates of the bill as to the policy of England that experienced 
legislator said: 


England is pointed to as having raised its commerce to its present greatness 
almost exclusively by subsidies. Mr. Chairman, everybody familiar with this 
question knows that such is not the case, that the foreign commerce of England 
derives very little if any assistance from subsidies, and that in no case has the 
British Government subsidized a line of steamers except for the purpose of 
mail carriage, not as part of a policy for the extension of its commerce. 

3ut, sir, if England has advanced her commerce by the policy of subsidies, I 
submit that her policy in that regard is no example for us, because while she 
may have raised up one or two or three great lines of steamships, she has done 
itat the expense of her producing interests, which are now borne down by 
burdens of taxation almost equal to our own. 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS DENOUNCE SUBSIDIES. 

Mr. Conger’s amendment, which had provoked this discussion, was 
intended to increase the post-office appropriation bill, but it was not 
successful in the House. The same amendment was offered in the 
Senate and passed that body, although opposed by Senators MoRRILL 
of Vermont, SmERMAN of Ohio, and Zach. Chandler of Michigan. 

This success emboldened the champions of subsidy, and another 
amendment was offered to increase the Brazil line subsidy to $450,000. 


In opposing that amendment Senator Morrill, of Maine, said (Globe, 
Vol 90, p. 3064): 


Is itpracticsbleto recallourshipping? Ithinkit is, and by the simplest proc- 
ess. Not a dollar of subsidies. Give us cheap materials, and we will do it, 
Give us the ground on which we stand, so that we shall have our materials just 
as cheap as they can be afforded elsewhere, and then all these shipyardsand 
all that skilled labor will be at work at once; and you will find that we shall 


restore the balance of the shipping interests on the ocean that now stands 
against us. 


Senator Morrill also said (I read from page 3064 of the Congres- 
sional Globe, volume 90, May 4, 1872): 


Now, it is said that we must goto subsidies because no better method has 
been pointed out, and that we must go to subsidies on the idea of reviving our 
commerce. So far as shipbuilding is concerned the people of my State, al- 
though they are very largely interested in it, so largely that at the beginning 
of the war and for years before that we were building in the State of Maine 
one-half of all the foreign seagoing ships, take no interest in this question of 
subsidies. You may subsidize a series of lines from Portland to New Orleans, 
and that will not revive shipbuilding in my State. 

If you will look at the navigating interestsand shipbuilding interests, you 
will see they sprang into life amazingly, and that in 1954 and 1 which | will 
call the close of that period, we had gone up to almost 5,000,000 tons of ship- 

ing, American tonnage, and it was under the operation of these general causes. 

Yever one dollar came from the Government of any deseri whatever. 
The Government did not subsidize us or encourage us in an . It wasall 
of it the result of the industry, the enterprise, and the skill of American 
people acting on their own account. 

If you will give them cheap material, as contemplated by the proposition re- 

rted from the Committee on Commerce, not send us to the Committee on 

‘ostal Service, but the fact which the on Commerce has 
recognized, you will find all these industries 


teeming, and at once, and a dec- | tinguished lawyer and legislator, Senator 


ade will not pass away again before you will find that we will put the balance | 
on our side without any subsidies whatever. il 


Senator Zach. Chandler also opposed the increase of the Brazil sub. 
sidy. In one of his most earnest speeches he said: 


It is desirable to own iron ships, very desirable, and I hope to see the day 
when we shall have our old supremacy in as but it never will be done 
in the world by subsidies. It is not the subs iines of Great Britain that 

y the largest returns. * * * You will never restore your Seate the ocean 

y subsidies, I care not how great you may make them; you may increase your 
subsidies to $10,000,000 a year and you will not restore your flag. 


Senator SHERMAN ably supported the line of policy advocated by 
Senators Morrill and Chandler. He also spoke in favor of free ships, 
using the following language (I read from Senator SHERMAN’s speech, 
page 3065 of the Congressional Globe, volume 90): 

But, sir, there are other modes of relief that ought to be granted to this com. 
pany and that have been proposed by the general bill reported from the Com. 
mittee on Commerce. Perhaps the attention of the Senate has not been ye 
carefully called to the bill now on the Calendar “to promote the shipbuild 
and commercial interests of the United States.”" That bill contains two seg. 
tions which, in my judgment, if adopted, would be of more service to the com. 
mercial interests of the United States than all the subsidies that could possibly 
be voted. One is to admit to American registry the vessels that were driven by 
stress of war under foreign flags. 

That ought to have been done years ago, and I think nothing but a feeling of 
pride about the American flag and a little gasconade of tbat kind prevented 
us years ago from allowing the Ships that were compelled by war toc 
their flag during the war to again assume an American registry. That section 
is contained in the bill. But the section thatin my judgment will give the most 
relief, and would be an immediate aid to this company, is the fourth section, 
which provides that foreign-built ships, steamships, iron ships with a tonnage of 
over 2,000 tons, shall be admitted free of duty to American registry. 


Senator SHERMAN further said: 


Since we can not build these vessels within 20 or 30 per cent. of the cost in E 
land, why notadmitthem free? Why not admit them duty free, raise the Amer- 
ican flag upon them, put American officers upon their decks, and have American 
lines instead of British lines? Why, sir, if that bill should pass, authorizing for- 
eign ships, when owned by American citizens, to be used for the present, for three 
years under the American flag, one-half of the lines between New York and 
England would be American lines in sixty days, 

Senator EDMUNDS also joined in the discussion, and asserted that it 
was as much a violation of the Constitution to grant such subsidies to 
Americans as it would be to grant them to foreigners; and he declared 
he could not sapport measures of that character. 

Mr. Kerr, of Indiana, also denounced the whole system of sub- 
sidies. He characterized the clamor for governmental aid to private 
enterprises as ‘‘the old and pretentious prayer of the few ; and the 
aggregate wealth of the rich corporations extorting contributions from 
the people,’’ and afterexplaining someof the difficulties in re-estab- 
lishing our commerce, and tracing the causes of its decline, Mr. Kerr 
said (I read from page 1660 of volume 88 of the Globe, March 13, 1872): 

If we will break down our system of insane navigation laws and tariff regu- 
lations, we can erect again our shipyards all along our seaboard and great 
water courses of this country; and we will not only be able to compete in the 
building of ships with the mechanics of the entire world, but in the ranningand 
manning of those ships we can compete most triumphantly with everybody, 
The genius, energy, and powerof our citizenscan never be distanced in any fair 
and open fight. They need no Congressional monopoliesand want no Congres- 
sional favorites to serve them in such a struggle. 


In the same debate, on page 1620, Mr. Kerr said: 


The million of dollars this bill proposes to take from the Treasury does not 
belong to you or me, but it is the property, the revenue, of all the people, in- 
trusted for honestexpediture to us. But we have noright toconfer itas a bene- 
faction, a gratuity, upon anybody, under any plausible pretext whatever. Itis 
dangerous, unjust, and outside the proper functions of government. All the 
arguments made herein advocacy of this proposition are readily answered. 
They are the old and pretentious prayer of the few, the aggregated wealth of 
the rich corporatious, for extorting contributions fromallthe people. These con- 
tributionsare for their individual pecuniary benefit. The country will gain 
nothing by them. Commerce will become no eheaper. The charges on 
freights will not be reduced. The demand for imports will not be built up by 
them. 

In the Forty-fifth Congress a bill was reported from the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, proposing to grant a subsidy to pay for 
mail service to Brazil. Hon. Josep G. CANNON submitted a minority 
report, opposing the measure, in which he said: 


In my opinion this legislation would be pernicious rather than beneficial in 
its effect. It would bea weight upon legitimate commerce rather than a benefit. 
It is a proposition, in effect, to give a bonus to assist certain s tomakea 
sale of stearaships at a price greater than their value in the markets of the world. 
Its would be an encouragement to the lobby. 

It would encourage individuals to knock at the doors of Congress for profit at 
the general expense instead of entering the legitimate avenues of trade, and by 
skill, industry, and economy make a legitimate profit. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully ask, is this Congress prepared, are the 
Republican members of this House prepared to begin a legislative pol- 
icy which these distinguished statesmen—ine!uding prominent leaders 
of the Republican party—denounced but a few years since, such lead- 
ers as Senator Morrill, of Maine, and his namesake of Vermont, Sena- 
tor SHERMAN of Ohio, and General Butler of Massachusetts? 

If these eminent Republicans saw evil and injury to foreign trade, 
with no hope of re-establishing our maritime su ; saw injury 
to our country and the great mass of the people, in thesubsidies then pro- 
posed which entailed an expenditure of but $150,000 a year in one case 
and $500,000 in the other, with what abhorrence would they have re- 
jected a subsidy that would impose a tax upon the which might — 
run up to an annual iture of hundreds of m of dollars, 

I invite attention to the confident and opinion of that Ge 
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Americans as it would be to grant them to fo 
I ask the advocates of this bill to consider the sentiments of these 
statesmen and their determined attitude upon this very question of 


subsidies. 

I think with the great Daniel Webster that it is not by protection 
and bounties that a le’s maritime supremacy is to be established. 

I concur with Gen Butler in the conviction that it is not a good 
business proposition for any set of men to build up any great enter- 
prise on a subsidy by the Government. 

I heartily unite with that great statesman, Senator Morrill, of Maine, 
in the decided negative, not a dollar of subsidies, and earnestly second 
his demand for cheap materialsas an indispensable prerequisite to suc- 
cess in the effort to regain our lost supremacy on the ocean. 

I agree with Senator Zach. Chandler, of Michigan, in the assured be- 
lief that subsidies will never restore our flag to the ocean. 

In conclusion, let me say there is no member of this House who de- 
sires more y and earnestly than myself the rehabilitation of 
American prestige on the ocean. I want to see our flag, that emblem 
of energy, progress, and human liberty, float on every sea; I want to 


it is as much a violation of the Constitution to grant such subsidies to 


see it wave over prosperous fleets in every port; I want the products of | 


American skill and industry to find their way unfettered to every 
country and to the people of all nations; I want the moral influence of 
American character, American thought, and American principle to 
penetrate to every clime. 

To accomplish these objects it is not new legislation that we need 
so much as the repeal of old laws which have been a hindrance to our 
progress, 

Give American pluck, enterprise, and skill, unhampered, untram- 
meled, and un their rightful opportunity and legitimate sway, 
and their triumph upon the ocean will be as grand and signal as have 
been their victorious achievements in all other fields of endeavor. 


Congressional Apportionment. 


SPEECH 


°o 


HON. JAMES S. SHERMAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, December 17, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12500) making an ap- 
rtionment of Representatives iu Congress among the several States under 
© Eleventh Censys— 


Mr. SHERMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: New York City is a great city; greatin population, 

eat in material wealth, and great in enterprise and progress. New 
York City has always been foremost in all great acts of charity and 
philanthropy, as every stricken community throughout this land will 
testify. New York City is rich in science, in art, in literature, rich 
in the possession of many men of bright and broad minds and lib- 
eral and generous impulses; rich, Mr. Speaker, in her representation 
upon the floor of Congress. Were she the proper subject of discussion 
to-day, I should not be content with the time allotted me to speak her 
just praises. We are supposed to be discussing, however, an appor- 
tionment bill, not for New York City, but for this Union. 

The alleged errors in the taking of the Federal census of New York 
City and her grievances in reference thereto have occupied the greater 
portion of the time assigned to the discussion of the pending bill. ‘This 
should not have been so. My excuse forspeaking a word in reference 
to New York is the startling statements made by some of her Repre- 
sentatives during the past few hours. I can not permit some of them 
to pass unnoticed. genial, and military friend [Gen- 
eral SPINOLA], y conservative, surpassed his coileagues in ex- 
aggerating when he said of the census: 

Itisaw ingly. It j - 
ietiecan willfally and knowingly is an injury done in 

Evidently meaning Superintendent Porter— 
knows it and his heelers know it. . 

For the first time during the whole discussion of this New York City 
census trouble, a of intentional mistake, of fraud, is made, 
The Representatives of the city of New York who appeared before the 
Census Committee, accompanied as they were by my friend [Mr. 
tee and the other city Representatives, over and over again ex- 
Pressly charging any intentional mistake. The courteous 
gentleman who made the argument for New York stated in words: 


We do not that they have not done this honestly; we have not charged 
ienrthing wometian deca aene cemmnned. aoa 


The 's ve, now in the of this 
sont, calc Sota, ‘Yortors dhcinel it” Paasc Sa 
my friend on second thought will wish his words of yesterday tostand 


as the register of his belief. I believe he has, as hasevery New Yorker, 
a high opinion of Superintendent Porter’s ability and integrity. 

Gentlemen beyond the aisle attack even the law under which the 
Eleventh Census was taken. They seem to have lost sight of the fact 
that it was framed and introduced and defended on this floor bya dis- 
tinguished New York City Democrat, the late S. S. Cox. 1 believe it 
is a good law, and I believe the census taken under it is an accurate 
one. 

The New York City case, Mr. Speaker, is fully covered by the reso- 
lution introduced by my colleague [Mr. FLowER]. When that resolu- 
tion comes from thecommittee will be the time to discuss the New York 
matter, not now. Their day in court is not lost by waiting, as my 
friend suggests. Should it be shown hereafter that New York City 
had in fact on June 1, 1890, more than 1,513,000 inhabitants; should 
it appear that there had been errors, other than the trifling errors that 
may occur anywhere, her representation may then be changed. There 
is ample precedent for such a course. It has been done by Congress 
after the lapse of many years. lt was so done for Alabama and for 
California. 

But to leave New York and discuss the apportionment bill. It is as 
nearly identical with the acts of ten and twenty years ago as it could 
be drawn. It is no new, untried measure in terms. The number of 
Representatives provided for alone is new. That number was chosen 
with no idea of party advantage. It was chosen as being the lowest 
number that would decrease the representation of no State from the 
present, and at the same time would give toeach State having a major 
fraction of the unit of representation a Representative. A half a dozen 
less or a few more would add to the Republican advantage. 

My Democratic colleagues upon the committee will bear me out in 
the statement that we did not seek such a number, but rather one that 
would be so fair as to meet with general approval upon this floor and 
throughout the country. Such a figure I believe we chose. Our re- 
port upon the bill is unanimous. I do notfavor the amendment of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] increasing the number to 359 
and giving an additional member each to Arkansas, Minnesota, and 
New York. We havea unit of representation. There must of neces- 
sity be certain fractions left over. We also have after the division a 
certain number of Representatives to apportion to these fractions. 
What more reasonable or fair than to provide for the major fractions? 
With the number 356 every major fraction is given a Representative; 
no more, no less. Go beyond this number and stop at 359. Eight 
States, other than New York, Arkansas, and Minnesota, have a very 
large minor fraction, a fraction greater than one-third the unit of rep- 
resentation. Provide for these and you of necessity change your basis 
of representation, and there arise other apparent inequalities of rep- 
resentation, vastly greater than our friends now claim. The number 
356 is the one number on which the old and the new methods of com- 
putation meet; that is, providing for the largest fractions to the ex- 
tent of the surplus of Representatives remaining after the even division 
and providing for all moiety fractions; 356 does both. From every 
possible standpoint it is the fairest of all possible numbers and ought 
to be adopted. 


United States Elections. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES J. FAULKNER, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, January 16, 1891. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R, 11045) to amend and 
supplement the election laws of the United States, and to provide for the more 
efficient enforcement of such laws, and for other purposes— 

Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, in referring to the remarks made 
by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], I desire to say that, 
knowing his ability as a lawyer, if he will follow me through the dis- 
cussion of the provisions of the fourteenth section and listen to the 
quotations from the remarks of the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, he will concur with me that under the fourteenth section, as 
framed by the Committee on Privileges and Elections, there can be no 
question that there is a broad, wide, and unlimited discretion conferred 
upon the canvassing board that will invest it—not, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts was careful in his guarded language to say, with such 
judicial power as is contemplated by the Constitution of the United 
States—but will confer on it that broad and wide discretion and that 
exercise of a quasi-judicial power which are obnoxious to every State 
statute in conferring powers on canvassing boards, except two, within 
the limits of this Republic, 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from West Virginia will allow me, 

| I will say to him that my judgment, after looking carefully over this 
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amendment as now framed, is that it does confer judicial power upon 
this board, although I understand that is not the intention of the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. So it seems, if the Senator from West Virginia will 
permit me, that the Senator from Vermont is mistaken as to the effect 
of the language of the fourteenth section of this bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That may be, but I think not. 

Mr. BUTLER. So that my amendment was not so wide of the mark 
aiter ali. 
Mr. FAULKNER. I have not participated to any extent in the dis- 
cussion of the bill that is now before the Senate for its consideration, 
eferring to reserve any remarks which I had to submit until that pe- 
1 in its consideration when it would be proper to submit amend- 
ments which I assumed the Senate would honestly, fairly, and deliber- 
ately consider, with a view of correcting the many errors involving 
principles and details found in the amendment of the committee, and 
alter such deliberate and careful consideration as has heretofore marked 
the course of the Senate upon all important measures would intelligently 
enable a majority of the Senate to pass upon the amendments so offered, 
and subsequently on the bill as it might be amended by a majority; but 
seems now that the usual course of proceeding is not to be followed in 
the consideration of this measure. Motions to lay upon the table all 
amendments offered, thus preventing debate, and continuous sessions of 
the Senate without recess are to be resorted to during the next forty- 
eight or ninety-six hours without even the claim upon the part of the 
majority that any act of the minority has justified the inference that itis | 
the purpose or object of that minority to engage in any proceedings to 
defeat this measure other than the exercise of an unquestioned right | 
and the performance of an imperative duty of discussing fully, yet 
courteously, the dangers, conflict of jurisdictions, and impolicy of | 
the adoption of so radical and revolutionary a measure by Congress. 
When this has been done, the majority in this body must assume the | 
responsibility of approving the provisions of this bill, and, should they 
lo it, the minority will exercise its farther right of appeal from their 
decision to the supreme power in this country, the people. 

Our friends upon the other side have determined, sir, that not only 
shali we be tired out and wearied, so that the discussion on this bill 
and the amendments that are to be proposed shall not be heard upon 
the floor of the Senate, but that the country shall not hear the real ob- 
jections to the several provisions contained in it. It is the deliberate 
purpose of the friends of the bill, whenever they can get the floor when an 
amendment is pending, to move to lay it on the table, thus cutting off | 
tdebate in this body and closing the mouths of the representatives of | 

he States upon all important questions that will necessarily be in- 
volved in the amendments which will be submitted. I see an iron- 
ical smile upon the faces of some of the Senators on the other side of the 
aisle. 

What, I will ask, is a general debate, as distinguished from debate 
upon the merits and details of the provisions of a bill ? 

A general debate is for the purpose of addressing the minds of Sen- 

tors to the general principles that underlie the bill itself, and not for | 
the purpose of going into the details of the measure with a view of | 
howing, by careful analysis, the enormity of its provisions. Just the 
reverse is the object of a debate upon amendments, It is to criticise 
with more minuteness the provisions of the bill and, by unmasking its | 
concealed motives, pointing out its contradictions, and disclosing the | 
effect of its practical operation by means of a debate on the part of those 
supporting or opposing its adoption, to direct the attention of the 
Senate and of the country to a more particular consideration of its pro- 
visions. 

We at last realize that it is the purposeof the majority of this Cham- 
ber to prevent that discussion of the details of this bill if they can do | 
it by moving to lay all amendments upon the table, and in that way 
hurrying through this legislation by a virtual adoption of the previous 
question upon every amendment submitted. Under this understand- 








ing, Mr. President, of the intention of the majority, I wish to say that ! 


I donot propose to surrender the floor until after I have discussed 





fully and elaborately the amendments which I have submitted to the 
Senate for its action, 

In considering this bill, Mr. President, I will observe that the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections have advanced a step in the right 
direction beyond that of the body that sent to us for our consideration 
the original measure. They have said that the Army of the United 
States shall not be employed around the polls to terrorize, to bulldoze, 
or to influence a voter at the election, They have gone astep further, 
and they have told us that theattempt upon the part of another body to 
change the jury law providing for the selection of jurors to serve in Fed- 
eral courts, which amendment had for its object the organization of a 
partisan jury to tryall offenses under this law, was too unamerican in 
principle and too dangerous in policy to meet their approval. They 
have therefore eliminated those two provisions from this bill and re- 
buked the House of Representatives for its extreme and dangerous par- 
tisanship. i 

The Senate committee have made an attempt to go one step further 
and to deny to supervisors of elections the power to make a ‘‘ house-to- 
house ’’ canvass to ascertain the age, birth,residence, and complexion of 
every voter at his domicile, feeling that such an interference with the 


rights of the American citizen would cause a revolt ayainst the policy 
of the Republican party that would sweep itfrom power. I will frankly 
admit that in my judgment the majority of that committee attemptea 
to eliminate that clause from the amendment as submitted by it to the 
Senate. Iwill go furtherand I willsay that not having succeeded fully 
in doing it I believe there is an amendment proposed by the chairman 
of that committee which will withdraw that entire question from the 
consideration of the Senate. 

But all other objectionable provisionsare retained, all the conflicting 
clauses which affect the jurisdiction of the State over elections for State, 
county, and district officers, all those partisan features which were 
massed ia this bill in order to secure the support of a majority of thig 
Chamber are carefully —yes, I repeat, carefully—retained in the Senate 


/amendment. I heard the Senator from RhodeIsland (Mr. Drxon}, 
| in his remarks upon this subject this evening, say that his State was 


jealous of the exercise of all the rights which, under the Constitution, 


| were reserved to the States or the people thereof; that he felt a pride 


in those traditions of his State, and would beone of the last to do any- 
thing to alter or change the views which were entertained by the peo- 


| ple of that State in reference to those rights. 


Mr. President, when a practical mind analyzes the provisions of thig 
bill, considers it in reference to its details, and does not lose sight of 
the fact that it must be applied at the same time and on the same day 
that elections for State, county, and district officers are held, it must 
come to the conclusion that it is a bill not for the purpose as is claimed 


| of supervising and guarding the elections of members of the House of 


Representatives, but it is a bill framed deliberately for the purpose of 


| controlling also the election of State officers. 


I have heard Senators say that these supervisors of election have 


| nothing to do with the election more than to exercise a supervision 


over the conduct and acts of those conducting it. I can not concur in 
this construction of the bill. I call the attention of the Senate to the 
provision on page 95, lines 34 and 35, where the power is still retained, 
authorizing Federal supervisors of election to reject votes that may have 
been deposited in the ballot box ‘‘as being in whole or in part defect- 
ive’’ when they are canvassing the same on the evening of the elec- 
tion. They may decide that certain ballots are defective, reject them, 


| and, when they have so decided, all of those ballots must under the 
' law be taken by the supervisor and forwarded to the chief supervisor 
| of elections, although these ballots have on them the names of persons 


voted for for State, county, and district offices, and the State inspectors 
may be of the opinion that the ballots are legal. 

Another provision, Mr. President, which will in its practical work- 
ings affect most seriously elections in the States, is found on pages 91 and 
95, commencing at line 13 and ending at line 45. Wemust remember 


| that these elections are held upon the same day that the Congressional 
| elections are held. Further than that, the ballot for the member of the 


House of Representatives is a part of the ticket on which are the names 
of all persons voted for for all the State, county, and district offices, and 
how do the provisions of this bill affect the interests of those parties? 
We have a provision of the bill which provides that ‘‘ the supervisor of 


| elections shall take one ballot of each kind, size, style, or form found to 


have been cast for each candidate for the office of Representative, after 
it has been deposited in the ballot box, and attach the same to his return 
made to the chief supervisor as a sample of the ballots voted at said 


| election.’? What will be the practical effect of this provision? I will 


address that question to the Senator from Wisconsin [ Mr. Spoon ER], as 


| the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HoAR] is not in his seat. 


I desire the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin who is a mem- 
ber of the committee, and who, when the chairman is absent, | sup- 
pose takes charge of this bill. I would ask that Senator what will be 
the practical effect of the provision which provides that one of every 
‘*kind, style, or form’’ of ballot deposited in the ballot box shall be 
taken by the supervisor of elections and made a part of his return to 
the chief supervisor of elections. 

Mr. SPOONER. I suppose, Mr. President, the Senator wants an 
answer. Though I can not turn -to the precise phrase in the bill the 
object is to preserve a sample of each ballot which is found in the box. 
As I recollect the provisions it requires one of each kind of ballot cast 
to be appended to the return and indorsement on the back of the ballot 
of the number of ballots of that kind cast at the poll, the same as is re- 
quired by the New York law. If the ballot box were found to contain 
a large number of tissue ballots, or alarge number of what were called 
at one time “‘sugar-kiss ballots,’’ or a very large number of any other 
kind of ballots, it would preserve evidence of the character of the bal- 
lot itself and of the number of such ballots which were cast. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator from West Virginia will allow me, I 
should like to call the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
fact that this provision of the tenth section requires not only that ballots 
that are fraudulent or suspected to be fraudulent shall be sampled in 
this way, but that it is made the duty of the supervisors to— 


Securely paste or attach to each of said statements of such canvass, w hich 
statementsshall be respectively numbered 1 and 2, one ballot of each kind, size, 
style, or form found to have been cast for each candidate for the office of R 

in and they sha!) state in words at full Jength, 
immediately such ba’ and written partly on such ballot and partly 
on the paper to which it shall be pasted or attached, the whole number of al! the 
ballots that were received which correspond as to kind, size, style. 
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Mr. SPOONER. That is the provision to which I allude. 

Mr. GRAY. Exactly; but how does that aid in detecting a fraudu- 
lent ballot? for we will presume that a majority of the ballots cast—I 
suppose that is the experience of the Senator from Wisconsin in his 
State; it is in mine—that the majority of all ballots cast, so far as I 
know in my fron ee are genuine, bona fide, and honest ballots. <A 
specimen of kind of ballot must be taken from the box, whatever 
may be the State laws, no matter whose names are contained upon that 
ballot, though, in addition to the Representative or Delegate in Con- 
gress, there may be the names of candidates for supreme court judges, 
sheriffs, county officers, and so on, to a score or more. 

One ofeach must be taken from the ballot box and sent in to this super- 
visor, contraveningin my State the law that provides for the preservation 
ofall ballots, and interfering, it seems tome, ina very unnecessary way 
with the election of State officers where that happens to be held, as it 
is usually held, at the same time as the election for Representatives. 
What is the necessity for it and how doesitaid? Idid not understand 
the Senator from Wisconsin to state how it can aid in the detection of 
fraud, if any fraud is committed. That is what I understand the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is calling the attention of the Senator from 
Wisconsin to. 

Mr. FAULKNER. That is the question to which I directed the at- | 
tention of the Senator from Wisconsin. This question does not involve 
the preservation of the evidence of tissue ballots. This provision does 
not relate to even fraudulent ballots. It embraces al! kinds of ballots 
that may have been deposited in the ballot boxes, good as well as bad. 

I desire to direct his attention to the consideration of the effect of that 
provision upon the elections in the States. We never have, Mr. Presi- | 
dent, less than two political parties arrayed against each other at any 
general election; consequently there would be two different ballots 
under the provisions of this section, at least, that would be taken from 
the box at each precinct in the United States by the Federal super- 
visors and pasted on their returns to the chief supervisor of elections. 

The counties in the United States will average fifteen precincts and 
in each precinct there must necessarily be taken from the ballot boxes 
two original ballots, and these transferred to the Federal authorities 
under this proposed law, and if there are three parties or four parties 
each character of ballot must be taken from the boxes and transferred 
to that same authority. Further than that, if there is a different kind 
of ballot used by the same party, each one of those different kinds of 
ballots must be made a part of the return of the supervisors to the 
chief supervisor of elections of the district. 

Now, let me illustrate the effect of this provision in my own State. 
In my State it averages fifteen precincts for every county, and 2 bal- 
lots for every precinct would therefore be 30 ballots taken from each 
county. There are on an average sixteen counties in each Congres- 
sional district. Therefore there would be taken 480 original ballots 
from the counties of each Congressional district and transferred to the 
chief supervisor of election. At the lowest calculation and for the en- 
tire State there would be taken from the fifty-four counties 1,620 orig- 
inal ballots. 

Mr. SPOONER, What of it? 
Mr. FAULKNER. I will tell the Senator from Wisconsin if he is 
not sufficiently familiar with the necessity and importance of preserv- | 
ing the original ballots in the States. Under the laws of every State 
the precinct officers have to make their retarn to the county canvassers; | 
and, under the laws of every State I have been able to find, any candi- | 
date in a county has aright to demanda recount of the original ballots. | 

Mr. SPOONER. It would be quite easy to obviate any difficulty in | 
that respect. This bill only requires that a sample ballot containing | 
the name of a candidate for Representative in Congress shall be for- | 
warded by the Federal supervisor, which I think is entirely within the 
jurisdiction of Congress. If the States see fit, they can provide, as 
some of them do, a distinct ballot for members of Congress, and con- 
form their legislation in that respect to the legislation of Congress. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Iam speaking of the effect of the operation of 
this law under existing State laws. 

Mr. GRAY. “Does not the Senator from Wisconsin—I ask pardon 
of the Senator from West Virginia—think that some consideration is 
due to the existing institutions of States when we come to legislate 
here about a matter so important as elections ? 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator from Wisconsin thinks that when 
Congress undertakes to regulate the Congressional elections under the 
Constitution it will regulate them to suit itself in the manner which 
will in its opinion bring about honest elections for members of Con- 
nee that the States will conform their legislation, so far as their 

tate tickets are concerned, to the mode prescribed by Congress. 

Mr. GRAY. Do you not think the Congress of the United States, 
having regard to the fact that all the States are necessary to the Union 
whose government in its legislative department we represent, will find 
it quite as and quite as consistent with propriety in the Congress 
of the United States, if it undertakes this matter at all, to fix a time— 
and it has a right to fix the time—that will separate the elections of 
Congressmen from those of the States, and that it is just as much our 
duty to look out for that here in this legislative body of the whole 





United States as it is to require forty-four States to alter their regu- 
lations? 

Mr. SPOONER. I have not thought, Mr. President, that it would 
require the alteration by forty-four States. A great many of the States 
now have provided for a separate ballot for members of Congress. I 
have not thought myself, although there is something to be said in 
favor of that proposition, that it is wise to attempt to require by Fed- 
eral legislation an entirely distinct election for members of Congress. 
There are several reasons why it has not commended itseif to me. In 
the first place, it would bring about a great multiplicity of elections, 
which I think ought to be avoided as far as possible. 

In the next place, I see no necessity for it. There are only parts of 
this conntry where there is any complaint, so far as I know, that elec- 
tions at which members of Congress are chosen are not fairly conducted, 
and I have not for one felt that this legislation should be shaped and 
made applicable to the entire country where it is unnecessary, in order 
to accomplish a result in sections where it seems to be necessary. In 
other words, it seems to me, if I had a boil on the back of my neck 
which needed a poultice, I would not want to put it all over my back. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. FAULKNER. The distinguished Senator from Wisconsin, in 
the heat of debate, has frankly adraitted to the Senate and tothe coun- 


| try that the object and the purpose of this measure is partisan and sec- 


tional. When the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR] opened the discussion on this bill during the last session, he 
presented it to the country as a fair, honest, and beautiful plan, a 
scheme devised solely for the purpose of purifying the elections of this 
country from one end to the other; he expressly repudiated the sug- 
gestion that the framers of this bill or that he himself supported it be- 
cause of its partisan or sectional character. 

Mr. SPOONER. I say I want itso framed that it may be put in 
operation, not every where, but wherever it is necessary; and I suppose 
the Senator from West Virginia is not in the heat of debate just now. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Not so far as to lose control of my mental! facul- 
ties. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator may not be the best judge on that 
subject. [Laughter. } 

Mr. FAULKNER. I will leave that to the judgment of a generous 
public, and not to the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin. [ Laugh- 
ter. ] . 

Mr. President, the real object and concealed purpose of the au- 
thors of the measure have at last been made plain; the mask has fallen 
off; the batteries have been uncovered, and the question is now clearly, 
fairly, and unequivocally presented to the Senate and to the Ameri- 
can-people. Shall the minority be forced. by night sessions and by all 
the means that can be put into operation by a majority to force through 
the Senate a partisan and asectional measure, to yield their constitu- 
tional right to be heard even before a discussion of the details of so 
important a bill have been entered upon? 

When I attempt in a fair, lawyerlike, I hope in a courteous manner, 
to call the attention of those who are responsible for the framework of 
this bill to what I conceive to be glaring errors, errors which my asso- 
ciation with those Senators have induced me to believe they would be 
glad to correct if they had unconsciously through an unskilled hand 
been led into them, I am met with the distinct declaration that there 
is only one section of this country in which there are unfair elections. 
This, Mr. President, is a remarkable declaration. Has the gentleman 
forgotten the arraignment, the analysis, and the statistics, which are un- 


disputed to this moment, that were laid before this senate by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey [ Mr. MCPHERSON | in reference to 
the character of the elections held in Philadelphia and in New York ? 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I have not said anything about sec- 


tions of the country. I say that I want this bill so framed that, if in 
Philadelphia, or if in New York, orif in Illinois, or if in Wisconsin, or if 
in any Southern State the necessity exists for this Federal supervision, 
the machinery may be set in motion as it has been in various States of 
the North. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I would ask the Senator from Wisconsin whether 
he will not go with me, with that calm and judicial mind I know he 
generally possesses, and try to see whether some of the views which I 
entertain are not worthy of his consideration and whether he will not 
also see the need of correction as well as I do of some of the errors which 
I shall point out ? 

Mr. SPOONER. I am listening to the Senator now with a calm, 
judicial mind. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. FAULKNER. Having brought the distinguished Senator who 
now has charge of this bill tothat frame of mind in which he will, I hope, 
appreciate some of the remarks I am about to make in reference to this 
bill, I will proceed to discuss its provisions. 

I want the attention of the Senator that I may propound to him a 
pertinent and important question. It is the duty of the supervisors of 
election to take from the ballot box ballots that have been deposited 
and make them exhibits to their returns. Is itright, is it just, or is it 
fair to the States that we should by law deprive the authorities of the 
State of the possession of sixteen huadred and twenty original ballots, 
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as would be the case in West Virginia, containing the names of the 
candidates for every State, county, and district office, as well as for 
members of Congress, transfer the possession of these ballots to the 
Federal authorities and thus prevent the operation of State laws which 
have been found necessary in exposing frauds and in detecting errors 
that might occur in the State? 

I believe the laws of every State which I have examined provide 
that the inspectors of election at the difterent precincts shall forward 
to the county canvassing board the ballots, the tally list, and their 
certificate of the number of votes polled, and these State laws further 
previde that it shall be the duty of the county canvassing boards, whose 
duty it is to tabulate those returns from the different precincts in the 
county, at the request of any one interested in the election, to recount 
the ballots deposited at all or any preeinct, Howcould this necessary 
and essential provision to correct errors be complied with if the pro- 
visions of this act should be enforced? How could they recount the 
votes with any degree of accuracy when at least thirty original bal- 
lots have been transferred from the possession of the State authorities 
into the control of the chief supervisor of elections ? 

How is it possible, I would ask the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin, to carry out this fair and just provision of the laws of the State, 
even as to candidates within a county? and when you extend the limits 
to a senatorial district or to a Congressional district or to the entire 
State, what embarrassment would surround the county, district, or 
State canvassing boards. In West Virginia should a court be called 
upon to pass in a contest upon the rights of any State official to his 
office we would find 1,620 original ballots taken from the ballot box 
and transferred to Federal control, with no right to take proof of their 
contents by any court in order toarrive at a conclusion as to the proper 
judgment that should be rendered on the issue made in said contest. 

I assert that this is a material defect in the bill, and one which in 
its operation would be exceedingly prejudicial to the interests of the 

tate and all who are interested in fair and legal State elections. 

But, Mr. President, thisisnotall. Thedistinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin gave great weight to the fact that this was a law to protect and 
defend the ballot against tissue ballotsand all illegal ballots deposited in 
the several ballot boxes provided by the State, and upon that argument 
excused the provisions of the bill which authorize the supervisors to in- 
all the boxes in which ballots for any State officer may be de- 
posited. It is in the power of this Congress, if it has the power 
claimed |by the advocates of this bill, to provide that Congressional 
elections shall be held at a time other than that at which State elec- 
tions are held, but the exercise of this power would not accomplish 
the purpose and object of the framers and supporters of this bill. 

Such a law would not have authorized Federal agents to guard, su- 
pervise, or control State elections, and influence the deposit of ballots 
for State, county, and district offices. Consequently they have de- 
clined to fix the time for holding Congressional elections at a time 
other than that at which State elections are held, but have provided 
that every ballot box, although it is not a box in which a Congres- 
sional ballot can be legally deposited, shall be examined before the 
Oo} 
4 


spect 


ening of the polls by the Federal supervisors to see whether it is 

lear of all ballots. 

It strikes me that this is an interference and an invasion that Con- 
gress under no authority, even that claimed by the Senators on the 
other side who favor this bill, can justify. There is no provision of the 
Constitution conferring upon Congress any such power as that, nor has 
it been claimed in any discussion that Congress kas not the right to 
provide, under the view that you take of your powers under the Consti- 
tution, that this law shall be so framed that an election for members 
of the House of Representatives shail not be held upon the same day 
as an election for State offices, but, as I have said, that would not ac- 
complish the purpose its framers had in view, and they have provided 
that the box in which ballots for members of the House are required 
to be deposited shall be inspected, and, taking one step further, have 
repealed the laws of the States which provide that if a ballot is placed 
in the wrong box itshall not be counted. It further provides that every 
State box that is used at the election shall be opened in the presence of 
the supervisors, and that noreturns forState officers shall be madeuntil 
after every box has been so opened and the ballots counted in the pres- 
ence of and by the Federal supervisors of election. 

The object of this provision will be understocd when it is stated that, 
although the ballot is deposited in the wrong box, it shall be counted 
for a member of Congress. This section is framed to encourage fraud. 

What is the only limitation that you put upon the supervisors in 
counting ballots deposited in the wrong box? It provides that no 
greater number of ballots shall be counted for Congressmen than the 
aggregate of all the ballots cast at that particular precinct; that is, no 
matter how many ballots are in these boxes or what boxes they are in, 
up to the extent of the number of votes polled in that precinct, that 
number of ballots shall be counted in deciding the election of a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. Why, Mr. President, there is not 
a Senator who has had any experience in elections who does not know 
that there is not an instance on record where every voter at an election 
has voted ip favor of a candidate for every office oa the ticket. 

Such an instance can not be cited. It will encourage some to pro- 
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ceed after having deposited their ballots in the regular box to de- 
posit a similar ballot in other boxes, knowing that if the 

number of ballots in the proper box does not reach the aggregate num- 
ber of votes polled the fraudulent ballots will be counted. I venture 
the assertion, which I make in all sincerity and with an honest belief 
in its correctness, that there never has been within the knowledge of 
of any Senator a full vote polled for any office at any election; there 
never has been and there never will be, and yet here is an invitation to 
perpetrate a fraud upon the elective franchise by offering an induce- 
ment to the voter, after depositing his ballot in the proper box, to pro- 
ceed then to another box and deposit his ballot in that, with the lega) 
assurance on his part that it shall be counted if the aggregate number 
of ballots in the proper box is not equal to the aggregate number of 
votes polled. 

Mr. President, there is another very striking amendment offered to 
the present election law to which I desire to call the attention of Sen- 
ators in favor of this bill, and I do it with the hope that it will result 
in some explanation that will at least attempt to justify the action of 
the committee. I do not know how it is in some States or with some 
people, but in the State where I was born and reared, and in all the 
adjoining States and others with which I am tamiliar, the people of 
those States feel that they have a right to know something about the 
election officers who are to receive their ballots and control their elec- 
tions. 

I ask whether there is any Senatoron this floor who can point to an 
instance in the forty-four States where the commissioners of elections 
who are to decide upon the right of a free American citizen to deposit 
his ballot are appointed from any other section or territory, either of 
county, district, or State, other than the limits ot the precinct in whieh 
they are to discharge theirduty? Ipauseforareply. None, Mr. Presi- 
dent, can be given. In order to accomplish the purposes of this bill, 
even a Federal statute, passed in the wildest days of prejudice and bit- 
terness, adopted and enacted for the purpose of controlling elections in 
the interest of a party, has to be repealed to carry out fully the pur- 
poses and object of this bill. 

Why is it, I ask the Senator from Wisconsin, who so kindly gives 
me his attention, that you propose to repeal section 2028 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, which says you shall appoint your supervisors from the 
precincts in which they are to discharge their duty? Why is it you 
repeal that section and authorizesupervisors of election to beappointed 
from any part of the Congresssional-district in which they are to serve? 
I ask the Senator to give to the Senate and to the country an answer 
to that question, if he will do me the honor todo so. I ask it also for 
my personal information. 

Mr.SPOONER. I shall endeavor to reply tosome of the suggestions 
and questions of the Senator after he has finished his remarks. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, I want information. 

Mr. SPOONER. I shall try to give it to the Senator. 

Mr. FAULKNER. IwantitasIgoslong. I want to know whether 
I am in error, if lam, and whether the Senator in his answer, which 
I know will be frank and lawyerlike, can give me a good reason why 
the custom of the Anglo-Saxon race which has existed for centuries, 
from the days when suffrage was first known to them, should be over- 
thrown and those who are appointed to pass upon their right and their 
qualification to vote—the highest right of a freeman—should not be 
taken from the vicinage, frem the very precinct in which they are to 
perform their duties and in which they are supposed to know all who 
have the right to vote. 

Why do you say that from 150 miles off shall be brought a man to 
guard, supervise, and control an election in a county, who knows nobody 
and whom nobody knows? No satisfactory answer can be given to the 
Senate or to the American people. As a member of the Senate, when 
Senators bring measures before this body for its consideration, and es- 
pecially when those measures were considered by one side of the Cham- 
ber in committee, I have a right, when I submit a courteous, pointed, 
and pertinent question, to ask that the Senator having charge of it 
shall give the reason for so important a change in the existing law. 

Mr. SPOONER. I hope the Senator will not suppose for one moment 
I intended to be gailty of any discourtesy to him. I am notin charge 
of the bill nor responsible for everything in it. 

Mr. FAULKNER, I know that. , 

Mr. SPOONER. Nor do I feel called u to defend everything 
in it. I have not attempted to doit. I think now of no reason why 
the appointments should not be limited, except perhaps that which 
governs as to the drawing of jurors in the Federal courts, who are gen- 
erally taken th t the district. My own impression was that it 
would be better to limit the appointment to men from the vicinity. I 
do not know of any good reason why it should not be done. | think 
the Senator will regard that asa sufficiently frank answer. I do not 
see any particular objection either to its being done. I think in the 
discussion upon the bill in committee I was in favor of it, as I recol- 
lect it now. ; 

Mr. PASCO. I should like to suggest to the Senator from West 
Virginia that in the remarks I made this afternoon I made the sug- 
gestion that the bill gave the chief the power to remove 
from their own precincts the supervisors who were the officers of a 
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He must receive from them his instructions 


and obey them implicitly. How could he challenge an illegal voter, 
never having been in the precinct before and having no acquaintance 
with the voters? On whom is he to rely in discharging these duties? 
He must rely absolutely—and that is the purpose of the measure— 
upon the suggestion and information of those who have placed him 
there to execute their fell purpose. 


Mr. KENNA. Let me call the attention of my colleague at that 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DoLra in the chair), Does the 


Sevator from West Virginia yield to his colleague? 


Mr. FAULKNER. 
Mr. KENNA. 


Ido. 
I desire simply to call the attention of my colleague 


at that point in the discussion to the fact that these men are not re- 
quired by this bill to be men of character from the standpoint of their 
origival apgointment or of their original locality, and whatever there 
is of that sort, even under the existing law, so far as it is appropriate 
tothe machinery established by this bill, is specifically repealed by the 


Mr. FAULKNER. I understand that is the fact, Mr. President. 


Good character, I believe, is required in this bill as a qualification for 
the appointment of canvassers, but it is not regarded as a necessary 
qualification to secure theappointment of supervisors who are to carry 
out the provisions of the bill and to supervise and guard the election 
at the different precincts, and therefore it was purposely omitted by 
the framers of this measure. 


Mr. President, there is another provision of this proposed law which 


I want to criticise, and I want my distinguished friend from Wiscon- 
sin to give me his attention while I am doing it. 
section, on page 127, there is this provision: 


In the twenty-third 


Nor shall any such box— 


Which is alluding to the box in which the ballots are deposited— 


atany time during the day of election, any State, Territorial, or municipal 
law to the contrary notwithstanding, be shifted, changed, or otherwise moved 
from the place in which under this act it may properly be placed at the open 


Mr. President, I will venture to assert that that provision of this 
proposed Federal law conflicts with four-fifths of the State laws of this 
Union and repeals one of the wisest provisions of those laws enacted to 
prevent fraud. The laws of most of the States provide that in all pre- 
cincts where over 500 votes are cast andin large towns the canvassers 
of election, not the inspectors, shall commence counting the ballots as 
soon as 500, in some instances, in others 250, and in others 1,000, are 
deposited, and shall continue the count until the ballots of the first 
box are completed. Then it is taken and transferred to the inspectors 
of election, and the second box is then taken by the canvassers in the 
Sothrough 
the whole day, it is known to all officersof all parties within thatroom 
how the election is running. 

It istrue that most statute laws provide that the commissioners or 
inspectors shall not disclose to any one outside of the room the condi- 
tion of the count. The result of the system is that when the election 
is closed and the ballots have ceased to fall, although a large poll has 
been made during the day, it will not take the canvassers more than 
an honr or an hour and a half to complete the count of the entire elec- 
This of itself, as has been found in the State of New York, is 
one of the greatest preventives of fraud, as the ballots are counted al- 
most as promptly as they are deposited, and no opportunity is given 
after the polls have closed for the manipulation either of the returns 
or of the ballots. This measure comes in and strikes down that valu- 
able modern feature of the election law, and says, ‘‘ No, not a ballot 
shall be counted until every one has been deposited and the polls 
have been closed.”’ 

In addition to the inconvenience, in addition to the opportunity it 
will offer for fraud in the manipulation of the returns after hearing 
the result from other precincts, it strikes down, I repeat, one of the 
most valuable modern provisions found in the laws of almost all of eur 
States. For that reason I sincerely hope that the amendment which 
I have offered to that clause of the proposed statute will be adopted. 

But if that is adopted, Mr. President, other modifications will be 
necessary. . Additional Federal agents will have to be appointed to 
assist and supervise the count, or, under the amendment offered by the 
committee, two of the supervisors could be assigned to supervising the 
election, and two to supervising the count. Still, I suppose that those 
who favor this bill, and whose purpose clearly is to increase the num- 
ber of officeholders, will say that if we do that we must increase the 
number of officials. 

With that peculiar frankness which distinguishes the Senator from 
Massachusetts he has offered an amendment to-day which he tells us has 
beensuggested by an anxious desire on his part to make this election 
law perfectly fair, by which he provides for four supervisors of elections, 
not more than two of whom shall be of the same political party. Iam 
afraid, Mr. President, that this proposition merely suggests the question 


e- political ee ented. Sead in: ey eninion that was one of the 
te purposes of power in order to give the Federal supervisor the op- 
n- portunity, the power, the authority to remove these men from their 
re own precincts and in that way deprive them of their lawful votes. Ican 
ief no other reason whatever for this remarkable provision in the bill. 
of Mr. SPOONER. I would remind the Senator from West Virginia 
re in this conneetion that when he presented his amendment, while we 
to were discussing the other day the amendment offered by the Senator 
e- from South Carolina, I took occasion to indicate the opinion that the int-—— 
0 amendment proposed by the Senator from West Virginia was not an 
ral improper one, and I thought great care should be used to exclude the 
er possibility by section 14 of the exercise of other than the ordinary min- 
of isterial or quasi-ministerial functions of an ordinary canvassing board. 

Mr, FAULKNER. The Senator from Wisconsin, with that uni- 
w form courtesy which is characteristic and with that frankness which 
n- I have always admired in my intercourse with him, has stated to the 
alt Senate and to the country that he, as a member of the Committee on 
of Privileges and Eleetions, a gentleman who has made the ablest pres- 
me entation in favor of this bill that possibly could have been made, can | bill. 
the give no reason to the Senate or to the country why, not only this provi- 
» of sion is found within the leaves of this amendment, but why a statute 
the law which has been in existence for seventeen years in this country 
ec- should be repealed, 

Is not this rather a remarkable admission? Mr. President, I havea 
an right to assume that the distinguished chairman of the committee who 
ons is now relieving himself from the tediousness of this hour by enjoying 
sit that refreshment which we all so fhuch crave, hasleft the distinguished 
- of Senator here in charge of this bill to answer pertinent and relevant in- 
ich quiries of Senators in the proper discussion of these questions. If, sir, he 
esi- could give no satisfactory answer to the question, where is there a Sen- 
ill, ator within the limits of this Chamber who can give a reason that will 
bit- justify the action of the committee in the repeal of this statute ? 
sin Mr. SPOONER. I do not want the Senator from West Virginia to 
yur make any mistake. I was not left here by the Senator from Massachu- 

setts. I stay here on my own hook to listen to the Senator from West 
ives Virginia. ing of the polls. 
Re- Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, Iam fully aware that the dis- 
the tinguished Senator from Wisconsin never goes on the hook of anybody 
you else, and that we shall always find him frank and square when we do 
ited not get him teo much excited in debate; and as he is in so judicial a 
ve? temper now I feel that I can, with perfect propriety and safety to my- 
wer self as a lawyer at least, submitany legal question to his fair judgment. 
» for Mr. President, you can see the motive, the Senate can see the motive 
for this provision. The country will understand it as they proved 
ions they did understand it on the 4th of last November. This was one of 
the most provisions of the proposed law, and I took occasion 
upon the hustings to direct the attention of the people of the State of 
est Virginia tothe evils which might follow its enforcement. 
ther I felt, sir, that this was a matter that all could appreciate; that every 
hich citizen would understand the importance of standing face to face with one 
why whose life and character he knew when he went tothe ballot box to ex- 
ries, ercise the highest right of an American freeman and wasconfronted with 
yver- one who was to pass upon his qualifications, to challenge his vote, and 
their to admit or to exclude his ballot from being deposited. And now,when 
ot be we come here in the discussion of this question, we find it frankly ad- 
re to mitted by the first lieutenant of the captain in charge of this bill, that 
who he can give to the Senate or the country no reason to justify the repeal | tion. 
of a statute, and the insertion of a provision, which will be abhorrent 
an to when understood to every fair-minded American. 
body The citizen will know, and he will have aright to believe, that there 
o the is a hidden purpose in this matter; that its purpose is to assign to pre- 
when cincts supervisors whose characters are not known—perhaps one of the 
id es- very worst criminals in the onal district—that he may perpe- 
ham- trate his villainy as the paid agent of partisan power regardless of the 
nted, rights of the people who are to exercise their suffrage within the limits 
of it of that precinct. It can be for no other purpose. He is protected by 
Ww. the power of the National Government; and the construction of that 
ment power, as determined by the Supreme Court, deprives the citizen of any 
harge redress in the State courts, and after having trated the crime that 
he is sent from one end of the Congressi district to the other to 
accomplish, he can slip off between the going down of the sun and its 
thing rising and never be heard of again. Known to no man in the whole pre- 
Ww cinct, it would be absolutely impossible to furnish any clew by which 
whi he could be traced or the evidence furnished the district attorney of 
e crimes or iniquities that he may have perpetrated on the day of election. 
that it This single this in the proposed statute, should be 
ty. I sufficient to cause any fair-minded man to it; any man who be- 
think lieves in the purity of elections, who is not afraid to have the officials 
do not Seen ene Cn ae an nomn fe ibe votes, sbould 
in the ee oo Semmeeeren arenes me yon more 
recol- — a supervisor residing in any portion Congressional ric 
: to any precinet within the district, thus placiag a to guard the 
ballot who is unknown to a single voter of the ; who does 
not know one of the voters, and who can onl agg oe 








as to whether the political party of which he is a member shall buy two 


or one; thatisall. It resolves itself into that. 
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Mr. HOAR. 
that? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Unfortunately when you have the Treasury of 
the United States instead of the campaign fund of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee to draw on to pay these men on an average $40 or $50 
at each election and when you give yourself the power without notice, 
without an opportunity of calling the attention of the judge to the 
character of the men whom you appoint, when, in other words, you 
take the appointment of these men into yourown hands, you can easily 
select men at $40 or $50 whom you can purchase, 

Mr. HOAR. What does the Senator mean by paying them $40 or 
$50 a day? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I mean you may employ them so many days for 
registration; you havea right to use them so many days before the 
election; and you pay them on the day of theelection for their services 
$10. This will give an average of $40 or $50 per man for each election. 

Mr. HOAR. The amendment further provides that they shall not 
be paid more than is paid by the State for the same officers, except 
that the compensation shall not be less than $3 a day. 

Mr. GRAY. What amendment is that? 

Mr. HOAR. That is oneof the amendments of which I gave notice 
this afternoon. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I have never seen that amendment. 
then it is not brought down to the pay given by the State. 

Mr. HOAR. TheSenator was commentingon the amendment which 
I offered, and that is part of it. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I have not seen it, and only heard the Senator 
when he stated to the Senate this evening what was the amendment 
that he offered. I did not hear him allude to any question of com- 
pensation to be paid said officials. 

Mr. HOAR.. I stated that. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I did not catch that point. 
than $3aday. Why should that be put in? 

Mr. HOAR. Because you want to secure areasonable provision. It 

hall not be less that $3 a day, and with that limitation it shall be no 
more than the States pay. 

Mr. FAULKNER. But why that limitation? Why should you 

lonble the compensation of the Federal supervisors of election? Is 
there any reason for it? If the State can get competent, worthy, and 
honest men for $1.50 a day, as is done in my State, why should you 
place by their side men who have not the responsibilities which you 
admit State inspectors of election have when exercising their high 
functions, and yet you double their compensation? No; the compen- 
sation of State officers would not supply sufficient funds to enable the 
manipulators of this law to accomplish the purpose they have in view, 
and you therefore fix their compensation at not less than $3 per day, 
although State officers acting in the same capacity receive but $1.50. 

Mr. President, there are other provisions that conflict with the State 
election laws. In discussing these questions we must remember that 
the names of the candidates for every State office, every district office, 
and every county office voted for are upon the same ballot that con- 
tains the name of the candidate for the House of Representatives. Re- 
membering this fact, we find that the bill provides how the ballots 
shall be counted and how, if there is an excess in any box, they shall 
be drawn, all of which provisions are in direct conflict with the laws of 
the States. I submit this question to any Senator who is in favor of 
this bill: So far as the nominee for Congress is concerned the Federal 
law must be obeyed, even though it conflicts with the State law which 
contains provisions for the counting and drawing of the ballots. Will 
the drawing of those bullots in accordance with this Federal act, which 
is in conflict with the State law upon the same subject, affect the va- 
lidity of the election of State officers? 

Why, necessarily it will do so. When there is an excess of ballots 
found ip the boxes, the ballots to be counted for either candidate must 
depend upon chance or lot, and it becomes necessary, in order to ascer- 
tain the correct number of ballots that shall be counted, that the elec- 
tion officers shall intervene by drawing from the box a number equal 
to the number of votes polled; now, when this proposed law prescribes 
one method and the State law prescribes another, will that drawing as 
to the State officers be a valid drawing upon which the candidate de- 
clared elected can rest his title tothe office? If that is not a pertinent 
question, if itis a difficult question to answer to a legal mind, if in 
fact there is not almost a moral certainty that it will invalidate the 
election of State, district, and county officers, I should like to hear 
from some Senator the reason why it will not. If A B is running for 
a State office against C D and there should be drawn five ballots with 
the name of A B upon them in accordance with the scheme devised 
by the Federal law, which conflicts with the State law on thesame sub- 
ject, upon what theory could those ballots be properly counted for A 
B against C D? 

Would not any court, when that matter is brought before it, neces- 
sarily be compelled to exclude from the aggregate vote a ballot drawn 
in that way? And yet this is the contradiction, the confusion into 
which this measure necessarily throws all the State elections. This is 
but one of the many conflicts which will result from its adoption, and 
yet we have here half a dozen Senators who seem to care nothing what- 


Do you think the Democrats are as purchasable as 


But even 


But it shall not be 
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ever for the considerations of the legal questions involved inthe pend- 
ing bill, many of whom ‘have never I fear taken one hour’s time to 
examine critically the provisions of this — law which they are 
trying to fasten upon American people. 

[ At this point the honorableSenator yielded for a call of the Senate. ] 

Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, when interrupted by the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. Pasco], I was speaking of the conflict which 
this bill would cause with State jurisdiction of elections. There is an- 
other matter I desire to call the attention of the Senate to, for not only 
is the drawing in entire conflict with the State laws, but in discussin 
this the Senate must remember that the ballots upon which is the name 
of the nominee for the House of Representatives contain also the nameg 
of all the State, county, and district officers. The section provides: 

If, however, the number of ballots found in the proper box shall be in excess 
of the number of persons who have voted, then such excess shall be disposed of 
as provided in this section for ballots found in other than the poe r box; and 
it shall be the duty of the chairman or acting chairman of the inspectors of 
elections to count the number of ballotsfor Congress found in boxes other than 
the proper one, and then to deliver them to the chairman or acting chairman 
of supervisors of election, who shall open them and immediately place them, 
together with a statement of their number, and the box or boxes from which 
they were taken, in an envelope, which shall be sealed and forwarded to the 
chief supervisor, who shall file and preserve them, 

Mr. President, what is the effect of that provision? If the drawing 
is done in accordance with the Federal act, in direct conflict with the 
provision of the State law, the excess of ballots found in these boxes 
are transferred from the authority of the State to that of the Federal 
officer; if there is a contest between candidates for a State office origi- 
nating by reason of the vote which has been thus drawn and given 
to one of said candidates, the evidence would be important of the origi- 
nal ballots in the determination of that question, but they would not be 
under the control of the courts that would pass upon that question, 
neither would they be under the control of the canvassing board of 
the county, that must pass upon the correctness of the returns from the 
several precincts of the county, and which must be done even beforea 
certificate of election is given to any State, county, or district officer. 
You have removed from the jurisdiction of the State official the only evi- 
dence that the law has recognized upon which a canvassing board or a 
court could decitle the question of the certificate in the first_instance 
and, second, as to the validity of the election. 

Such, Mr. President, are the numerous conflicts between this Fed- 
eral act and the State laws. The practical operation of this bil) will 
be to throw everything in the State into absolute confusion. There 
is but one way out of this difficulty; and it is surprising to me that 
those in charge of this measure who believe that they have the power 
to adopt this bill do not adopt it. Hold your own registration, hold 
your own election for members of the House of Representatives, and 
by your own officers. As a distinguished gentleman hassaid, do your 
own registration, your own voting, and your own counting; but do not 
throw the whele system of State elections into absolute confusion by 
producing a conflict between the Federal and State laws, both of which 
can not be operative, and the practical effect of which conflicting pro- 
visions, if attempted to be carried out, would necessarily place the 
State in such a condition that hardly in an instance could a contest 
be fairly and honestly decided by the courts. 

It may be said, Mr. President, that 20 or 25 votes thus taken from 
the ballot box would not make any difference in the result. In the 
year 1888,in the election in the State of West Virginia for members of 
the House of Representatives, if I recollect correctly,in the case of three | 
of the members returned from that State their majority in neither case 
exceeded 34 votes. 

Mr. President, there is another clause in this proposed statute that 
iam not very much wedded to and feel very little affection for, and 
that is the eleventh clause of the seventh section. Why is it that our 
friends upon the other side have deemed it proper to drawa clear, un- 
equivocal distinction between the rights of a native-born American citi- 
zen and the rights of a naturalized citizen who has become an American 
citizen? Why should you put the brand upon the forehead of the 
naturalized American citizen when you do not dare to do it (as was 
done in the House bill) upon the forehead of the native-born American 
citizen? Why is he to be specially singled out by this bill to have 
a brand stamped upon him ? 

The place of his nativity, the date of his birth and naturalization, 
whether he was a minor when naturalized, and the names and resi- 
dence of his witnesses—all these facts relating to every naturalized 
American citizen must be ascertained; and yet you require nothing of 
that sort as to the native-born American citizen. Is it supposed by our 
friends upon the other side that when a man lands from a foreign coun- 
try he is, at once, a subject in the hands of men who, for the purpose of 
perpetrating a fraud upon the elective franchise, can use these immiyrants 
as mere tools by placing in their hands void and fraudulent naturaliza- 
tion papers which will apparently constitute them American citizens? 

Why, that has occurred once, I believe, in the city of New York, and 
it never has occurred since then, so far as I have been able to judge 
from the discussion in the Senate by those who are familiar with that 
subject. But this does not apply only to the seaboard and to those 
cities where that might perhaps have occurred once or twice, but it 
applies in every hamlet where this law is put in operation, and in 
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every section of this Union the declaration is to go forth that every 
man who has become a naturalized citizen must have his whole life in- 
ted, the record of his naturalization papers must be hunted up, 
there will be contingent appropriations for the purpose 
these su isors of election, oo learn from the nat- 
American ci , perhaps in West Virginia, that he was natu- 
yalized in Boston, to travel up there and the records of the court 
to see whether or not that man was duly and legally naturalized by a 
court having jurisdiction of the subject. 

It is a discrimination between the native and naturalized American 
citizen, Mr. President, that, so far as I am concerned, I would never 
vote to placein any bill. If there are traudulent naturalization papers 
in their possession, you have the means at your command to ascertain 
that fact. You have the courts of this country to bring them before, 
that the question may be tried; and if they are parties to that fraud 
they may be punished, But there is no more reason why you should 
draw this distinction between the man you clothe under your laws with 
the rights of American citizenship and a citizen who was born within 
the limits of this Republic. Itisa discrimination without any justifi- 
eation whatever. 

Mr. President, I had a controversy a few days ago with my friend, 
the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin, in reference to the seventh 
subdivision of section 7 of the bill as to the effect of the action of the 
supervisors of election during the time of the holding of theelection and 
as to their duty at the polls—— 

Mr. GRAY. Is that section 7 of the substitute or of the original 
bill? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Of the Senate amendment. It provides: 


Seventh. To require the statutory oath or oaths to be immediately puttoany 
yoter whose right to vote shall be challenged, and in case the State, Territorial, 
or local election officers shall neglect or refuse to im Par put such oath or 
oaths, and to at once ey upon the qualifications of any such challenged per- 
son, then it shall be the duty of the chairman of the supervisors, or in his ab- 
sence the duty of either of his associates who may be present, to, without de- 
lay, put such oath or oaths, whereupon the supervisors of election present shall 
at once make a record of the facts. It shall be the duty of every supervisor of 
election to make and keep in his record or return of the registration in the back 
of the poll book or list or in some other book a record of all challenged persons 
and of the challengers, 


Now, Mr. President, it strikes me that that clause will necessarily 
have the tendency of depriving many a voter of his vote. If the State 
inspector does not immediately put the oath and pass upon the qualifica- 
tion (and the judgment of that question as to ‘‘ immediately ’’ is vested 
in the Federal supervisor), what becomes in the mean time of the voter ? 
Under this clause what is the duty of the supervisor? Ifyou are going 
thus far why do you not take the House provision and allow the saper— 
visor to take possession of the voter, and having taken him from the 
hands of the State inspector control the question of his right to vote 
until the Federal supervisor has placed the ballot of the voter in the 
State box? But no, you have stopped short of that, and after having 
taken the voter from the State officers you then proceeded to require 
that the oath shall be put to himr by the Federal supervisors of elec- 
tion, who shall do what? Pass upon his qualifications? Deposit his 
ballot in the box? No. Heshall then make arecord of the facts. You 
have therefore by your own act transferred this voter whois seeking to 
exercise his right of suffrage without even a decision by the State offi- 
cers that he is not a competent voter. You have taken him from the 
control of the State officers, placed him in the hands of the Federal su- 
pervisor, and all you require of him is to administer the oath and then 
ask him such questions as he may desire and record the facts. 

Can any lawyer here say that in a contest in reference to State offi- 
eers any court would admit the right of that man to have his vote 
eounted when the State officers were prevented from passing upon his 
rightand the ballot had never been deposited in the ballot box? Why, 
of course not. That vote is not only lost to the candidate for the 
House of Representatives, for whom the voter desired to cast it, but it 
is absolutely lost to the candidate for any State office or district office 
for whom that voter intended to cast his ballot when he approached 
the polling place. I repeat therefore that there can be no explanation 
of the seventh section other than that which I have given. [A pause. } 

Mr. MITCHELL. ion ! 

Mr. FAULKNER. [If the Senator from Oregon will contain him- 
self in patience for awhile I shall submit a question for his considera- 
tion, and one which I hope he will answer as satisfactorily to my 
mind as did the Senator from Wisconsin when he sat by his side. 

See a point the honorable Senator yielded to his colleague [ Mr. 

ENNA]. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I ask that the amendment which I offered asa 
substitute for the fourteenth section be read by the Secretary, after 
which I shall to make my comments upon the Senate amend- 
ment and the amendment that I ask now to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WASHBURN inthe chair). The 
amendment will be read. 

The Carer CierK. It is proposed to strike out section 14 of the 
amendment of the committee and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. l4. That whenever ‘ion shall have been made as provided in this 
supervision and 


act for of an election in an entire Congressional dis- 
triet, or a city, county, or including an entire Co district, 


Al 


the court having jurisdiction as hereinbefore provided shall, for the State 
within which said Con; ional district lies,appoint three persons of good 
standing and repute, citizens of the United States and citizens and residents of 
the State for which they shall be appointed, who shall be known as the United 
States board of canvassers of the Congressional vote within and for the State 
for which they shall be appointed; one of said three persons shall, when ap- 
pointed, be named as chairman of the board. Such persons shall be sworn to 
the faithful performance of their duty and to support and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

They shall each hold their office for two years, or until their successors are 
appointed and qualified, and not more than two of them shall belong to the 
same ——_ party; they shall each receive a salary of $l5a day for each day 
actually employed in the work of canvassing the statements and certificates of 
ballots cast at any election, general orspecial, for a Representative or Delegate 
in Congress, and a further sum of $5 per day for their personal expenses, They 
shall have a seal and may appoint a clerk, who shall receive $12 a day for his 
services and expenses while actually in attendance upon said board. As a 
board it shall be the duty of such appointees of the said circuit court to convene 
on the 15th day of November of each even year, unless the same shall fall upon 
Sunday, when they shall convene on the following day, and to give public no- 
tice of the place and hour of their meeting. 

In case of a special election they shall convene one week from the day of such 
special election. They shall so convene at such place in their State as shall be 
most convenient for them, which place must, however, be a place wherea term 
of the circuit court of the United States is by law regularly held, and there 
proceed to finally canvass and tabulate the votes which shall have been stated 
and certified as cast for Representative or Delegate in Congress in each Con- 
gressional district in their State in and throughout which the election shall 
have been scrutinized under the provisions of this act, and not elsewhere, and 
shall deciare and certify the result of the election thereof in each such district. 

For the purposes aforesaid they shall use the returns and certificates as shall 
have been forwarded to the clerk of the circuit court of the United States in the 
several judicial districts in their State, and the same shall be by such officers 
produced before the said board for such purpose. When opened by the chair- 
man or acting chairman of the said board, he shall mark each separate sheet 
of each such return and certificate as shall be contained therein with the ini- 
tials of hisname. The said board may also require the production before it of 
such certificates and returns and tallies filed with the several chief supervisors 
of elections in the same judicial districts as shall be necessary, for examination 
and comparison by said board, where it shall appear, by a comparison of the 
tabulated returns furnished, as herein provided, for their inspection and refer- 
ence by such chief supervisors with the returns and certificates filed with the 
several clerks of the circuit courts, that there are discrepancies or errors ex- 
isting. 

It shall also be authorized and empowered tosummon and compel the attend- 
ance before it of the supervisors of election who served on election day and to 
examine such officers as to the genuineness of the returns, certificates, and 
tallies filed with the clerk of the circuit court, or with the chief supervisor of 
elections, and all statements made before said board shall be taken down in 
writing. Any supervisor of election who shall fail, neglect, or refuse, without 
good or sufficient excuse, to obey any summons of said board to so attend atthe 
time and place required therein shall be liable to arrest, and upon conviction 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500 or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. The marshai of 
the United States in the judicial district in which any such board of canvassers 
shall beconvened shall detail one of his deputies to attend its sessions and pre- 
serve order thereat, who shall be paid $% a day for his attendance. 
shal shall, by his deputies, serve all summonses of said board. 

The determination arrived at and stated in the declarations and certificates 
of any such United States board of canvassers shall, as to each such Congres- 
sional district, be at once made public, and the declaration and certificate for 
each Congressional district shall be made in quadruplicate, be signed by each 
member of the board, and have affixed thereto the seal of said board; oneshall 
be filed in the office of the chief supervisor of elections under whose super- 
vision the Congressional district covered by it was, together with the returns, 
certificates, and tallies,considered by the board for the purpose of ascertaining, 
declaring,and certifying the result in said Congressional district; another shal! be 
forwarded by mail to the person found by them to have been elected, addressed 
to him at his place of residence; the third copy shall be similarly forwarded to 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives of the United States at Washington ; 
the fourth copy shall be similarly forwarded to the Secretary of State at Wash- 
ington. In case of a tie in any district a certificate of that fact shall be made 
by said board in quadruplicate, under their hands and seals, and forwarded as 
follows: One to the governor of the State, another to the Clerk of the House of 

| Representatives, the third to the proper chief supervisor of elections, the 
fourth to the Secretary of State at Washington. 

The final declaration and certificate of said board as to the result in each and 
every Congressional district which shall be under its jurisdiction shall be com- 
pleted and transmitted to the Clerk of the House of Representatives as soon as 

racticable, and in no event later than the last day of the month in which by 

aw said board is to convene. Sosoon as the certificate of said board has been 

issued, any person who was at said election a candidate for Representative or 
Delegate in Congress, and who deems himself aggrieved by the action of said 
board, may present to the circuit court of the United States having jurisdiction 
in the district where said election was held his petition, which shall be duly 
sworn to, and shall set forth that he believes himself to have been duly elected, 
and the ground or grounds upon which he insists that the action of said board 
in issuing said certificate is erroneous, a copy of which said petition shall be 
served upon the said board, upon the person to whom said certificate was issued, 
and upon all other persons upon whom the court shall think justice requires 
such service, and he may, upon ten days’ notice after the filing and service of 
said petition, move the said court to review the action of said board in issuing 
said certificate; and,if upon a hearing of said motion the court shall be satisfied 
that there is reasonable ground therefor, it shall make and enter an order re- 
quiring the production before it, at the time in said order to be named, of all re- 
turns, protests, reports, tickets, and other evidence filed in the office of the chief 
supervisor of elections,and the said court shall thereupon, by reference to a 
master or court commissioner or otherwise, upon the evidence filed in the of- 
fice of the chief supervisor, and such other relevant testimony, determine the 
truth of the case, and shall make an order confirming said certificate, if it shall! 
be found to have been properly issued, or declaring who is entitled thereto, and 
shall certify the same to the Clerk ofthe House of Representatives; and the de- 
termination of said court in said proceeding as to the right to said office shail 
be conelusive evidence of the right thereto in all courts and places until the 
House of Representatives shall have decided otherwise. 


Mr. FAULKNER. I desire to say to those members of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections of the Senate who are present that 
the amendment I now offer as a substitute for the fourteenth section 
is offered in absolutely good faith, to remove, as I consider, every ques- 
tion of doubt as to conferring judicial functions or powers upon the 
canvassing board appointed in each State ordistrict, and witha view to 
test the sincerity of those who have charge of this measure. I hayenot 
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changed a word in the fourteenth section except where the word or sen- 
tence would clothe the canvassing board with functions that are in their 
character judicial and give to them a large discretion that is given to 
no other canvassing board, except in one or two States. I determined 
to be so careful in framing it that it would be a perfect test as to whether 
the declarations of Senators that they were not in favor of conferring 
any judicial functions or quasi-judicial functions upon this board were 
true or not. 

Mr. President, in order to discover whether judicial functions and 
powers are by the terms of this proposed law conferred upon the can- 
vassing board you must ascertain that fact from provisions in the bill 
other than those contained in the fourteenth section. It has been 
carefully worded by the ingenious hand that drew the section in order 
to conceal from observation the great powers conferred upon this board. 
You have to search through all the sections of this bill to learn what 
are the matters that go before that canvassing board for its considera- 
tion and upon what facts its judgment must rest. 

Mr. President, I desire to give a review of the provisions that under 
the fourteenth section must be considered, or at least may be consid- 

ed by the canvassing board, in reaching a conclusion. By number is 
incorporated into this bill section 2018 of the Revised Statutes. I de- 

ire toread what are the duties of supervisors under that section which 
is now made a part of this proposed law, and I shall show the connec- 
tion of the section with the powers of the canvassing board and with 
iis functions further on. Section 2018 of the Revised Statutes pro- 
vides: 

Sec. 2018. To the end that each candidate for the office of Representative or 
Delegate in Congress may obtain the benefit of every vote for him cast, the su- 
pervisors of election are, and each of them is, required to personally scrutinize, 
count, and canvass each ballot in their election district or voting precinct cast, 
whatever may be the indersement on the ballot, or in whatever box it may 
have been placed or be found; to make and forward to the officer who, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 2025, has been designated as the chief 
supervisor of the judicial district in which the city or town wherein they may 
BK h certificates, and returns of all such ballots as such officer may 
directfand require, and to attach to the registry-list, and any and all copies 
thereof and to any certificate, statement, or return, whether the same, or any 
part or portion thereof, be required by any law of the United States, or of any 
State, Territory,or municipal law, any statement touching the truth or accuracy 
of the registry, or the truth or fairness of the election and canvass, which the 
supervisors of the election, or either of them, may desire to make or attach, or 


which should properly and honestly be made or attached, in order that the facts 
y become known, 


acts, su 


I ask the attention of the Senator to this: 

Any statement touching the truth or accuracy of the registry, or the truth or 
fairness of the election and canvass, which the supervisors of the election, or 
either of them, may desire to make or attach, or which should properly and 
honestly be made or attached, in order that the facts may become known. 

Now, Mr. President, that is one of the sections which are incorporated 
by number in this bill. These are the duties imposed upon the super- 
visor, not to simply supervise and count the votes and to certify the 
result of the vote, tabulated and returned, but they are to make a 
further report of the correctness and truth of the election. Sir, they 
are to go further! They are to make return as to the fairness of the 
election, and that is to be submitted asa part of their report to the 
chief supervisor of elections. 

W hen I goon further, Mr. President, I will show that under an express 
provision of the fourteenth section that paper is required to be laid 
before the canvassing board for its consideration, and, if that is true 
andl have made a correct deduction from the language of this section, 
I ask Senators why is it that you lay before the canvassing board a 
return or statements showing the fairness or unfairness, fraud or other 
irregularities, of an election, unless it is to be taken into considera- 
tion by the board before whom it is laid, whose judgment under the 
fourteenth section is bound to rest upon this as one of the papers? It 
is the foundation, as the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] sdys 

Mr. SPOONER. What is the Senator reading? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I am reading section 2018 of the Revised 
Statutes, which is incorporated in the bill. I hold that, being a 
paper which legally, under the provisions of the fourteenth section, 
would be brought under the consideration of the canvassing board, it 
could not be argued with any plausibility by Senators, having under 
the provisions of the statute brought it within the jurisdiction of that 
board, that it should not be the foundation of the action of the board, 
and, if the foundation of its action, then it gives the board the power, 
because of fraud, unfairness, or other irregularity that may be shown 
by said statement, the right to pass upon that question, and to deter- 
mine as to whether a precinct should be thrown out or not. The su- 
preme court of Florida denied this right, even in 1876 under the broad 
provisions of the statute of that State conferring power upon the re- 
turning board of carpetbag days, realizing that it was a dangerous 
power, exercised in a merely ex parte proceeding without any publicity 
as to the facts. In addition to that, it also incorporates section 2020 
of the Revised Statutes, in which these same supervisors are required 
to return to the chiefsupervisor astatementas to whether they were— 
allowed to exercise and discharge, fully and freely, and without bribery, solic- 
itation, interference, hinderance, molestation, violence, or threats thereof on 
the part of any person, all the duties, obligations, and powers conferred upon 
them by law, the supervisors of election shall make promptreport, under oath, 

officer who, in accordance with 


within ten days after the day of election to the 
the provisions of section 2025, has been di as the chief supervisor of 
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the judicial district in which the city or town wherein they serv: 
manner and means by which they were not so allowed to fully and freely dis. 
charge the duties and obligations required and imposed herein. 

Mr. President, why is thisdone? Why are threats ageinst these super- 
visors, why is intimidation at the polls, why is bribery, interfere 
hinderance, molestation—why are these reports to be made by the 
supervisors to the chief supervisor and which this fourteenth section 
requires to be turned over to the canvassing board? Why are they 
turned over tothis board if it is not for thepu of authorizing them 
to be considered by that board? If such is the purpose I would sub- 
mit to any legal mind whether, if such functions and powers are con. 
ferred upon that canvassing board to consider questions of fraud, in- 
timidation, threats, irregularities, fairness, or unfairness of the election 
at any precinct—whether or not that does not confer a broad discretion, 
in fact, judicial fanctions, upon that tribunal, and not merely minis- 
terial powers. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me 2 moment? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPOONER. I know the Senator is discussing this amendment 
with sincerity and fairness. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Perfectly so. I am thoroughly sincere, I assure 
the Senator from Wisconsin, in the position I have assumed. 

Mr. SPOONER. Section 2018 and section 2020, to which the Sen- 
ator refers, are sections which require certain information or statements 
to be transmitted by the supervisors to the chief supervisor. I do not 
now recall any provision in this bill which requires or even contem- 
plates that those statements, provided for by the section to which the 
Senator alludes, shall be transmitted by the chief supervisor to the can- 
vassing board. 

The statute explicitly provides that there shall be sent to the clerk 
of the circuit court one of these certificates and statements, which is 
to contain a tabulation of the votes, etc., to be laid before the State 
beard of canvass, or whatever it is called. It provides also that one 
shall be sent to the chief supervisor, who shall tabulate the vote for 
presentation to the board of canvassers. I think the Senator is mis- 
taken in assuming that thereis any provision or any contemplation that 
any other paper than that is to be transmitted by the chief supervisor 
to the board of canvassers for their action. 

Certainly there is no impropriety, if there has been any molestation 
at the polls or any of the unlawful acts referred to in the two sections 
to which the Senator alludes, that information of the fact should be 
lodged with the chief supervisor. If there is a requirement that all 
the papers, all the returns, and all the information which are required 
by law to be communicated to the chief supervisor are to be laid before 
the board of canvassers, then I should say there was force in the argu- 
ment the Senator makes, but I have not understood this bill as requir- 
ing that the chief supervisor should lay before the board of canvassers 
anything but that tabulation of votes. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I will show the Senator from Wisconsin that 
there was no intention on the part of the framers of this bill to leave 
the question in doubt. The papers, reports, statements, and other 
documents are, by the terms of the bill, fully deseribed. It wes not 
left as a matter of construction as to the meaning of the term ‘‘accom- 
panying paper,’’ because perhaps some of these reports did not form 
part of the returns. By sectionsof the bill other than the fourteenth 
its framers have particularly prescribed the duties of the supervisor, 
and by others have imposed duties upon said supervisors by incor- 
porating existing sections of the Revised Statutes into the bill by refer- 
ence alone to their number, with the hope, I suppose, that the eye of 
the legal critic would not discover the effect of these provisions, and 
then in general terms, in the fourteenth section, have provided for their 
consideration by the board, leaving no question of doubt as to what is 
the intention of the act; but, still fearful that the terms employed would 
not be sufficiently definite, a fuller and more particular description of 
the character of the pa that were to be considered by the canvass- 
ing board and which should beconsidered by the court on review, is given. 

Under the terms used no question can arise that all the reports, pro- 
tests, and statements were to be considered. The use of the language 
‘* protests ’’ clearly refers to section 2020, which authorizes the super- 
visors to receive complaints or protests made by persons at the time of 
holding the election, and which they are required to transmit to the 
chief supervisor of elections. : 

[ At this point the honorable Senator yielded for a call of the Senate. ] 

Mr, FAULKNER. Mr. President, when I was interrupted by my 
distinguished friend from Montana [Mr. SANDERS] in the discussion 
of the fourteenth section of the amendment of the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections, I referred the Senate to section 2018 of the Ke- 
vised Statutes, relating to the powers of supervisors, and to section 
2020, which gives them power to make statements in connection with 
the returns of an election as.to whether there was unfairness, intimida- 
tion, or other i ity in the conduct of the election. I now desire 
to call the attention of the Senate to the additional conferred 
by the amendment of the committee. At the close of section 10 of the 
amendment there isa further provision that— 

Any isor of election may make bea oe gabe nyhenye ee 


statement 
he may one copy whereof shall be with each statement so sub- 
scribed by him. 
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One of the copies under the provisions of another section isto be 
Sere eee ee eae, and the other tothe chief 

+ is an important provision as conferring power upon the super- 
visors of elections, because it is held by all legal authorities that any 
statement as to the facts made by a supervisor or a commissioner of 
elections, not required or authorized by statute, can not be considered 
by the board of canvassers, either in the county, district, or State; but 
if, on the other hand, the statute authorizes a statement, no matter 
what may be its character, to be made by the supervisor, then that 
statement is to be considered by the canvassing board before whom it 
comes, in order to tabulate,canvass, and decide upon the questions sub- 
mitted to it. Itis therefore extremely important, for not only do ex- 
press provisions of the statute in this case require the supervisor to re- 
port as to certain facts that may have occurred at the election, but he is 
given here unlimited power or discretion to go to the extent of putting 
in any statement that he may desire or deem proper. 

[At i; point the honorable Senator gave way for a motion to ad- 

journ. 
F Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, the seventh subdivision of sec- 
tion 7 also requires certain duties of supervisors of election, which they 
are required to embody in their statements which form a part of the 
returns which they make to the chief supervisors, and which may subse- 
quently be laid before the canvassing board; that is, that when the State 
supervisors of election do not immediately administer the cath and pass 
upon the qualification of a voter then it becomes the duty under this 
provision of thestatute at once for the Federal supervisors to administer 
that oath and record the facts, which shall then be made a part of the 
statement and returns to the chief supervisor. That is followed up by 
section 10 which makes another requirement of the supervisors which 
also becomes a part of their returns. On page 95 it provides: 

They shall-also paste or attach to statement numbered 1, or shall securely 
seal up and forward with such statement, all the ballots containing the name 
of any candidate for tative or Delegate in Congress which shall have 
been rejected either by the inspectors of elections or by the supervisors of elec- 
tion as being in whole or in part defective. 

Now, these ballots, decided to be defective cither by the supervisors 
of election or by the inspectors of election, and rejected because defec- 
tive in part or in whole, are taken possession of at once by the Federal 
supervisors and constitute under this section a part of the returns made 
of the results of the election. . 

There is still another conflict between the State and Federal law. 
The bill recognizes by its very terms the fact that does exist in almost 
every State, if not every State, that the name of the person voted for 
for the lower House of Co is on a ticket which includes also the 
names of others voted for for different State, county, and district offi- 
cers, but this section provides that no matter how many State, county, 
or district officers are voted for upon that ballot, if rejected by either 
State or Federal officers of election, it shall be delivered over into the 
hands and transferred into the possession of the Federal agents, to be 
by them preserved for the purposes that are declared in subsequent 
sections. 

Mr. President this, being made a part of the return, necessarily 
comes before the canvassing board for its action, for its consideration, 
and for its determination as to the legality of the rejection of the bal- 
lot either by the State or Federal eleétion officers. 

That presents, Mr. President, another difficulty, involving State as 
well as Congressional elections. We find that we are in the position 
that if a contest is made in the courts in reference to these ballots they 
are beyond the jurisdiction of the State courts in any suit having for 
its object the determination of the title to any State, county, or dis- 
trict office. Nota part, but all of these rejected ballots have been 
transferred into the possession of the chief supervisor of election of 
that particular district. 

The rale of law which is uniform in every State, that itis the right 
and duty of the canvassing county board at the proper time to count, 
at the request of any candidate or party interested, the ballots that 
have been sent up from the several precincts and to pass upon these 
questions, has been annulled if this provision is carried into opera- 
tion. As I said, under all the authorities which I have been able to 
find, wherever the law under which the canvassing board acts author- 
izes or countenances any particular return, then it becomes a matter 
for the consideration of the board before which it goes, and the very fact 
that these statements and these returns are authorized constitutes them 
ot subjects matter for the consideration of the canvassing board. 

hat has been decided by all the authorities which I have been able to 
examine and it is the tusning as to what matters may be con- 
sidered by these boards ing upon the terms of the law which 

the character of statements and returns which shall be made 


of district. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the law of West Virginia on that point ? 
Mr. FAULKNER. In West Virginia it is provided that where a 
ballot is rejected by the commissioner of the State that ballot shall be 
Kept sopaeate, sealed; and returned es 0 rejected ballot to 
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test is instituted in a proper tribunal. Our canvassing boards have no 
functions whatever except the mere authority to tabulate, with the dis- 

cretionary power that exists in all ministerial boards of this character 
to pass upon the genuineness of the returns made to them. Thatisa 
—- that they have a right to pass upon, and that alone, under our 
aw. 

But when they have once established the fact that the return is genu- 
ine, then they have no power to consider any matter but the simple 
arithmetic duty of adding up the returns. That is, where it passes be- 
yond the county canvass. In the case of county canvassers any one 
interested has a right to ask that the ballots be recounted of any or all 
the precincts in the county, when the canvassing board then simply 
performs the function for the county that has been performed by the 
inspectors of election. 

Mr. President, there is another matter that I desire to direct the 
attention of Senators to, for the reason that it has been asserted by a!l 
who have addressed the Senate in favor of this bill that under its pro- 
visions there is no interference by the supervisors of election with the 
counting or conduct of the election; and yet, sir, we find an express 
provision which provides for the rejection of a ballot by either thein- 
spectors of election or the supervisors of election during the process of 
counting and canvassing the vote, and whether the vote is rejected by 
State or Federal agents, in both instances all these ballots have to be 
transferred into the possession of the supervisors of election if they 
have upon them the name of one voted for for the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Then, as I have previously stated, but in this connection I desire to 
allude to it again, because I am trying at this time to bring together 
all the facts that. are required to be embodied in the returns by the 
supervisor, with a view subsequently to show that these returns give to 
the canvassing board a wide discretion, almost, I may say, a judicial, 
and certainly a quasi-judicial power in the exercise of the duties and 
powers vested in that tribunal——- 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Does my friend really think there is anything 
more in this than in the State boards? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Yes, I very frankly say to the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont that in my humble judgment and with the best 
lights before me, and after an attempt to thoroughly understand this 
provision, it does give to them larger discretionary power than is given 
to any other tribunal of a similar character created by the laws of the 
several States except that conferred on the returning boards in two of 
the Southern States. 

Mr. GEORGE. They do not exist now, though. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Iam not certain whether the returning board 
has not judicial functions in Louisiana. 

Mr. GEORGE. To-day? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Yes; but that I have not been able to examine 
fully, and I therefore express no opinion upon it; but when I did ex- 
amine it and found the law that perhaps was in force some years ago, 
it certainly conferred judicial powers. 

[ At this point the honorable Senator yielded for a motion to dispense 
with further proceedings under the call of the Senate. ] 

Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, when I ceased to address a few 
remarks to the Senate with reference to the bill now pending before it 
I had covered all the ground I desired in bringing to the attention 
of Senators the duties of the supervisors of elections, except one that 
is found in the ninth section of the bill, which provides that all ballots 
which may be found in any of the boxes in excess of the proper num- 
ber shall be taken by the supervisors of election and made a part of 
their return to the chief supervisor of the district. I had commented 
upon the condition in which this placed the nominees on the State, 
county, and district ticket provided any question arose because of the 
system provided by this act for the drawing of the number of ballots 
to make up the aggregate number of votes polled, and I do not feel that 
it is necessary for me to refer further to that at this time. 

Mr. President, it was necessary to analyze this bill in the way in 
which I have done to show what papers were embraced in the returns 
made by the supervisor of elections to the chief supervisor, to show 
what papers were under its provisions laid before the canvassing 
board, and thus prove to the Senate that the acts of that board were 
not to be based. solely upon a tabulation of the aggregate vote cast at 
the different precincts in the district, but that it was to take into con- 
sideration other subjects embraced in the returns of the supervisor of 
elections. 

In considering the fourteenth section, Senators will observe on page 
102 that the language of the fourteenth section in reference to the sub- 
ject is as follows: 

For the purposes aforesaid they shall use the statements and certificates and 
such accompanying papers, if any, as shall have been forwarded to the clerk 
yen circuit court of the United States in the several judicial districts in their 

And on the same page in lines 52 to 54, inclusive: 


The said board may also require the production before it of such certificates 
and statements and such accompanying papers and tallies filed with the several 
chief supervisors of elections. 

Mr. President, this is peculiar language to be used in reference to 
the powers of a board that is claimed to be purely ministerial in its 
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functions. Statements and certificates—assuming that the term ‘‘state- 
ments’’ is synonymous with ‘returns ’’—would. include all those 
papers usually presented to a canvassing board. The framers of this 
proposed law, understanding the character of the returns to be made 
under authority of the several provisions to which I have called the 
attention of the Senate, it was their deliberate purpose and intention 
when formulating this measure to include other distinct, independent 
papers which were to be laid before the board, and upon which it was 
to base its judgment. Tocarry out this purpose that indefinite phrase 
was employed unknown to any of the several statutes of the States of 
this Union, to wit, *‘ accompanying papers.’’ 

To further carry out the same idea, beginning in line 62 on the same 
page, it is provided: 


It shall also be authorized and empowered to summon and compel the at- 
tendance before it of the supervisors of election who served on election day in 
any election district in and from which there shall be found to exist incom- 
plete, imperfect, or inconsistent certificates and statements and of arriving at 


the facts 

When we consider that the term ‘‘statement’’ is used throughout the 
whole section as referring to those matters which in all other returns 
would be regarded as extraneous entirely to the certificate and return 
that is usually made to canvassing boards, the forceand effectof this pro- 
vision is clearly seen, especially when we compare it with other election 
laws where the board acts simply as a ministerial tribunal. We find that 
under the general authority conferred on such boards the right to bring 
the inspectors of elections before it is limited to an examination as to 
the genuineness of the returns filed with the board and to perhaps 
some technical defects in the certificate. . 

When once the genuineness of the returns and their regularity are 
established then every canvassing board except two in the United States 
acts purely and absolutely in a ministerial capacity. No discretion, 
no power is given to them to look beyond the returns, no matter how 
satisfactory may be the evidence before them of fraud in the conduct 
of the election or irregularities that would vitiate and destroy the poll 
asa valid return. Yetin all instances in the States, this being a merely 
ex parte proceeding of a tribunal not required to hold public sessions, 
which gives confidence to the judgment of acourt, all extraneous mat- 
ters are withdrawn entirely from their consideration, and although it 
may be conclusively proven tothe canvassers that the returns are fraud- 
ulent, if regular and genuine on their face, I know of no States in the 
Union where a mandamus will not lie to compel a canvass, tabulation, 
and aggregation of the vote, and a declaration of the result. No discre- 
tion, no power is vested in it to go outside, aliunde, the returns them- 
selves. 

Permit me to show the importance of this principle. Allthe courts 
have asserted the doctrine that it is competent for the Legislature to 
give enlarged powers to these boards if they deem it proper, and if 
those enlarged functions are conferred by the legislative enactment, and 
other matters than the mere return of the vote polled with the proper 
certificates required to be made by the inspectors of election in the 
precinct have been authorized, the board which canvasses the result 
have a right to look into any matter which the Legislature had em- 
powered the inspectors of election to make as a part of their returns. 
But, sir, you will find that in none of the States except two, so far as 
I have been able to find, has the Legislature ever conferred such powers 
on the canvassing boards. 

Mr. President, to show that this is not intended "to be limited and 
circumscribed by simply a tabulation as a ministerial act of the votes 
polled in the several precincts of the Congressional district, after the 
board has reached its conclusion as to the result in any district, the 
provision of the bill in the same section is as follows: 


One [certificate] shall be filed in the office of the chief supervisor of elections 
under whose supervision the Congressional district covered by it was, together 
with all the papers, statements, and documents used, or which might by law 
be used, before such board for the purpose of ascertaining, declaring, and cer- 


tifying the result in said Congressional district. 

Mr. President, as the scheme is gradually developed under the 
terms of this section, the object and purpose of its framers is more 
clearly understood. Here, for the first time in the section we find that 
papers, other than accompanying papers, are referred to; for the first time 
do we find the use of the term ‘*document’’ in this section; and the 
provision that all of these papers and documents are matters that were 
properly before the canvassing board in reaching the conclusion upon 
which they granted the certificate. 

To leave no doubt or question as to the purpose and intention of the 
framers of this section, when an appeal or review of the decision of the 
canvassing board on a petition filed by one interested against that de- 
cision is had, we find that they enlarge the terms of description of the 
papers that have been used before the canvassing beard. 

The petition is granted upon the prima facie showing after notice first 
given, because Senators will remember that none of these papers filed 
with the chief supervisor or with the clerk of a circuit court are per- 
mitted to be made a part of the petition asking that the error claimed 
in the decision of the canvassing board should be reviewed by the court; 
but the court decides after argumentand notice on the prima facie case 
as made by the petition. The parties to that petition is one of the novel 
features of this bill. On whom is the notice to be served? Not only 
on the person holding the certificate, but the board having been made 


a party must be served with notice of the proceeding. This tri 
which should be absolutely impartial in its action, is by the 

of this section placed in the attitudeof a contestant to the claim of the 
defeated candidate, and as a codefendant with his opponent who holds 
its certificate. 

Where can there be found in the whole records of judicial proceedings 
such a proposition as is contained in this section ? 

But I was proceeding, Mr. President, to refer to what was before the 
canvassing board as understood by the framers of this measure when 
the court ordered that its decision should be reviewed on theprima facie 
case made by the petitioner. What record does it bring up from the 
chief supervisor of elections? It is clearly defined in this proposed act: 

It shall make and enter an order requiring the production before it, at the 
time in said order to be named, of all returns, protests, reports— 

Drawing, you will see, a distinction between returns and reports— 
tickets, and other evidence— 

It might be said by some who have not examined this law that there 
are other papers perhaps in the possession of the chief supervisor which 
in justice and fairness would under the order of the court be brought 
up for review, but which were not before the canvassing board. But, 
sir, it stops not here. It proceeds with this language: 
upon which the said board acted in awarding the certificate aforesaid. 


This clearly shows that the board acted upon the returns, protests, 
reports, tickets, and other evidence embraced within all of those pro- 
visions of the statute to which I have referred. This is the first time 
that the term ‘‘protest ’’ appears on the face of the bill. 

Sir, there is another provision to which I did not call the attention 
of the Senate, which provides that if there isany complaint at the pre- 
cinct by any one in interest as to irregularity, as to fraud, intimida- 
tion, or threats, such complaints shall be taken by the supervisors of 
election and forwarded to the chief supervisor. In this section for the 
first time is introduced the term “' protests,’”’ clearly referring to the 
complaints provided for in a section of the Revised Statutes which has 
been incorporated as a part of this bill by its number, and referred to 
as a paper proper to go before the canvassing board, and upon which, 
as the bill says in express terms, they have awarded the certificate. 

Mr. President, let us see what is understood as the duties of an ordi- 
nary canvassing board such as we find in all the States. 


It is well settled that the duties of canvassing officers and boards are niinis- 
terial merely,and not judicial. Their duty is to count the votes as cast, and 
they have no authority, unless expressly granted,to hear evidence or to pass 
upon or correct alleged errors, irregularities, or frauds. 

And the canvassing boards are bound by the returns when in due form, and 
ean not, unless expressly authorized by law, receive or regard anything out- 
side of them, or reject them for other reasons than those appearing on their 
face. Returns void upon their face may be rejected, but if the returns be regu- 
lar the duty of the canvassers “ consists in a simple matter of arithmetic.” 

And even matter appearing upon the face of the returns whichisnot by law 
required to be there is functus officio and is to be disregarded. 


Mr. President, we can understand why this bill departs from the 
well-recognized principles which govern similar boards in the States in 
making the opinion of the supervisors of election a part of the statement 
or return which is made by them to the chief supervisor and to the 
clerk of the circuit court of the United States. It is that, under the 
principles of law which I have read, it being a part of the statement 
or rettirns made by authority of the act, it may be considered by the 
board and the certificate which they grant may rest upon it. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary for me to suggest or toargue ‘o the 
intelligent body that I am now addressing that, when they authorize 
to be presented to this board a statement of fraud, of irregularity, or 
of error in the conduct of an election, it is presented to it for some 
purpose, that it could have no place in this pro act as a subject 
to be considered by it unless it was the intention of the Legislature 
that it should base some official action upon these papers. If that is 
true, what is the necessary result which will follow? That, having 
before it the question of fraud, irregularity, threats, and intimidation, 
it is authorized to pass upon an ex parte statement without notice to 
the party to be affected by it, and adjudicate whether or not there has 
been such fraud, irregularity, or intimidation in the conduct of the 
election at any particular precinct as would justify it in throwing out 
the vote of that poll. 

When you do that, when you place such power as that in the hands 
of a canvassing board, you do confer upon it such a discretion that, if 
not in its full terms a judicial power, it is quasi-judicial to an extent 
that is far in excess of any power conferred upon similar boards in the 
States. 

Mr. President, you will find that there is a concurrence of author- 
ity in support of the principles to which I have referred. 


Se far has this doctrine been carried that it has been held that, where the re- 
turns show yotes distributed, for example, to “ William H. Smith,” “ W. H. 
Smith,” ahd ‘“‘W. Smith,” the canvassing board can not count them all for 
William H, Smith on the assumption that the voters intended to vote for him, 

This is the decision of the supreme court of the State of Maine. 
New York has dissented to some extent from that doctrine. 

But the contrary has also been held, and it would seem to be the true rulé 
that the canvassers are at liberty to take notice of such 
riety as may aid them in arriving at the true intention, but matters 
the aid of evidence aliunde must be reserved for the courts or other 
tribunals.—Mechem’s Public Offices and Officers, sections 208, 209, 









































And yet, Mr. President, ifall of these papers relating to frauds, to unfair- 
al ness, to if all of these subjects are to go be- 
he * fore the cuneate Senet to be considered by it, the proposed law does 
lds not confine them to merely ministerial duties, but requires that they 

1 consider evidence aliunde the returns as to the validity of the 

power at any particular precinct. In McCrary on Elections th 
on , on Elections the gen- 

mM eral principle is well and concisely stated thus: 
the It is well settled that the duties of canvassing officers are purely ministerial 
2en and extend only to the casting up of the votes and awarding the certificate to 
the person having the number; they have no judicial power. In State 
tcie vs. Steers (44 Mo., 223), which was a case in which the canvassing board had un- 
the dertaken to throw out the returns from one voting precinct for an alleged in- 
ret: formality, the court said: ‘* When a ministerial officer leaves his proper sphere 
9 and attempts to exercise = functions, he is exceeding the limits of the 
the law and guilty of usu nm.” And again: “To permit a mere ministerial 
officer om 1 bts ~~ e = ne caprice or pleasure, is i oe 
e o w out n 

af — which the law abhors and prohibits.” oe ee oe 

In section 82 he says: 

‘ich But of course it does not follow from this doctrine that canvassing and return 
udges must receive and count whatever purports to be a return, whether it 
ight ars upon its face sufficient proof that it is such or not. The true rule isthis: 
ut, They must receive and count the votes 48 shown by the returns, and they can 
not go behind the returns for any purpose, and this necessarily implies that if 
a paper is presented asa return and there is a question as to whether it is a 
return or not, 7 must decide that question from what appears upon the face 
of the paper itself. 
ata, And that doctrine was sustained in New York. In section 84 the 
pee: learned writer here gives the general doctrine and quotes a number 
me of authorities. 
ti Sec. 81. The doctrine that canvassing boards and return judges are ministe- 
jtion rial officers possessing no discretionary or judicial power is settled in nearly or 
pre- quite all the States. 
1ida- The author cites a number of States which have passed upon this 
rs of question and settled it, and not one of these authorizes any such state- 
r the ments to be made by the inspectors of election as to frauds or to irreg- 
the ularities at the precinct, as is contemplated by this bill. The laws of 
» has the States provide that the inspectors of election shall return to the 
xd to canvassing of the county a certificate of the number of votes for 
hich, each candidate voted for, the ballots, and the tally lists, and on the 
te. receipt of these evidences of the election, and satisfactory proof of the 
ordi~ regularity and genuineness of the returns, the canvassing board may 
be required to tabulate the same and issue a certificate of election. 
primis. No case, could be stronger, Mr. President, in sustaining these views 
— than the decision by the supreme court of the State of Wisconsin in the 
ease of the Attorney-General vs. Barstow. ‘In that case the supreme 
aaee court said: 
ae They— 
> regu The canvassing officers— 
ws law are toadd up and ascertain, by calculation, the number of votes given for any 
’ oftice. They have no discretion to hear and take proof as to frauds, even if 
morally certain that monstrous frauds have been perpetrated. 
m the This decision accords with the current of authority throughout the 
ites in whole country. In fact I have not found an exception, save that Mr. 
ement McCrary, in section 89, refers to a statute of Texas, as construed by 
to the Congress, and also to statutes of Alabama, Louisiana, and Florida, as 
er the giving judicial power to the returning boards in those States. 
ement The construction of those powers, however, is not by this author re- 
by the ferred to as @ judicial construction, but simply as a construction of the 
House of Representatives. The supreme court of Florida, in constru- 
to the ing the statute of that State as to the powers given to its returning 
horize ’ board, expressly deny this broad discretion or quasi-judicial function 
ity, € Fe as attaching in any way to that board. 
r some [At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. HARRISs. | 
subject Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, in the case of the Attorney- 
slature General vs. Barstow, the syllabus, I think, very clearly and concisely 
that is states the view of the court: 
having The State board of canvassers are required to make their statement and de- 
dation, termination of the result of an election from the certified statements of thre 
oticeto county canvassers alone; and they have no authority to hear, receive, or deter- 
cre has mine upon any other evidence. 
of the Inexami that case I find that the law of Wisconsin, like that of all 
ing out > other States, allows none of the statements that are provided for by this 
bill to accompany thereturnsof the precinctofficers. There is nothing 
ehands to be included in those returns, under the statute, but the aggregation 
that, if of the vote for the particular officer voted for, and the certificate pro- 
rextent vided by statute. 
is in the To show that this section, in the opinion of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on sa ee goes beyond the power and duty con- 
author- ferred upon a officer, I desire to refer to the language of 
that d Senator in reply to a question which I addressed to 
— him, and to be found on page 687 ¢f the REcoRD. He said: 
AWS I understand in the case this provision requires that these officers 
m all for may receive not a certificate, but the return is to be something 
more. It is to return certain facts, and on these returns which they get they 
_ are to act, and if those returns do not contain the whole statement, if there 18 
_ &diminution of the record or a failure to a fact which the law required 
to be of canvassers in the and the court ulti- 


instance 

mately have not to ee ee wan mankind, asthe House of 
: see that A B, who voted, was twenty-one years 
was a the district, and all that, but they are only to decide 


and 
fact the return. 3 
here lacal alll peeetaen for in this bill have two functions, 


A5 


* 
er 


Ifany one doubts the opinion of the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts let him listen to his langaage: 
They are,in addition undoubtedly to these returns of what took my which 


they are to make, to observe and record and preserve the facts, which will be 
facts for the use of the House of Representatives in its final judgment, 


Mr. President, that is the main purpose of these statements and cer- 
tificates, the first being for the consideration of the returning board, 
and, secondly, that they may be transmitted from the chief supervisor 
of elections to the House of Representatives in case of a contest. | 
therefore do not feel that I have misquoted the distinguished Senator 
when I refer to the fact that, upon his own admission, the powers 
and functions conferred upon the canvassing board are extended beyond 
those ordinarily and usually conferred upon ministerial boards consti- 
tuted for similar purposes in the States. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator from West Virginia a 
question? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If Iunderstand correctly the position taken by 
the Senator from West Virginia it is this: That in addition to the bal- 
lots which have been returned, in addition to the tabulated returns, so 
to speak, coming from the supervisors of election, sent to the chief 
supervisor, and transmitted by him to the returning board or the can- 
vassing board, there is also a provision in the bill that all rejected bal- 
lots, that all defaced ballots, are also to be sent, and they must finally 
reach the canvassing board. In addition to that, if there are any state- 
ments or certificates, whatever they may be, therein described (and | 
suppose it is left entirely to the judgment and discretion of the super- 
visors of election what they are to be), they also are to go into the pos- 
session of the canvassing board. 

Now, why the necessity for all these defaced ballots, all these re- 
jected ballots, all the certificates for which provision is made, or state- 
ments, if it is not the intention that they are to be influential upon 
the canvassing board in determining the result? As I understand it, 
it is absolutely as much a part of the return as the tabulated state- 
ment and the count, so to speak, as made by the supervisors of elec- 
tion, that is to go into the hands of the returning board; that is, a 
statement made by a supervisor of elections is a part of the return and 
can not be separated from it. 

Mr. FAULKNER. The Senator is correct in all the statements he 
has made, except, that if he supposes there is any indefinite language 
used as to the power of these supervisors to make a statement to ac- 
company the returns as to any fraud or unfairness in the electiou, he 
is mistaken. Its framers have incorporated by section 2018 a provis- 
ion which expressly requires the supervisor to make these returns as 
a part of his official duty; and they have incorporated section 2020, 
which expressly requires him to makea report of any threats or intimi- 
dations or molestation or any interference in any way with the officers 
of election. So that whenall of this great mass of evidence, made ex 
parte, is used for the purpose of ascertaining by the board of canvassers 
the true result at any precinct, it submits to it the question whether 
there was such fraud perpetrated as would invalidate the election. 

Mr. McPHERSON. If the Senator from West Virginia will yield to 
me a moment longer, as I understand him further, the bill makes pro- 
vision that in case of a difference which may exist in the count, or the 
computation, or the canvass, so to speak, of the ballots cast at any vot- 
ing precinct, where a difference of opinion as to the count exists be- 
tween the Federal supervisor of elections and the State supervisor of 
elections, the count of the Federal supervisor is sent up to the chief 
supervisor, and from the chief supervisor to the returning board. There- 
fore there can be no other testimony before the returning board except 
this ex parte statement or count of the Federal supervisor upon which 
the canvassing board can act. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, I will add to the statement of 
the Senator from New Jersey, that not only is the canvassing board 
confined to that evidence, but even the circuit court, upon a review 
of the decision of the board, is, by the terms of the fourteenth sec- 
tion, limited to the papers, documents, returns, and other evidence that 
were before the returning board and on which they issued the certifi- 
cate. That is to be the evidence and the sole testimony that can be 
introduced in the circuit court on a review of the decision of the can- 
vassing board. In other words, it is not, as the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. SPOONER] in his very able argument the other day main- 
tained before the Senate, a judicial function that is imposed upon this 
court. 

It triesnothing. Itacts simply in the capacity of acanvassing board, 
with no final judgment that can in any way affect the title to the 
office, any more than that given by the canvassing board. It has no 
more force or effect, and could have no more force and effect, than the 
certificate issued by the canvassing board, because, under the Consti- 
tution, the House of Representatives is made the final judge of the 
qualifications and elections of its own members. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi ? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Certainly. 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator is discussing a subject 
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of very great interest to the people of the United States. If I under- 
stand his argument, it is about this: That all the evidence to come at 
all before the canvassing board or the returning board—which I think 
is the proper name for it—is the returns, statements, and certificates 
made by these partisan supervisors of election. Is that true? 

Mr. FAULKNER. No other papers can be considered by the can- 
vassing board. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am talking about the canvassing board. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Documentary evidence and papers—— 

Mr. GEORGE. But made by the supervisor only. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Yes, made by the supervisors, except the pro- 

t or complaints which are made by any one interested in the result 


of the election. 


Mr. GEORGE. Then the protests are the only things that cancome 
before t] unvassing board from any other party exeept the super- 
visors 

Mr. FAULKNER Chat is all. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I understand theSenator tosay alsothat when 
this evidence, thus circumscribed and thus made, is considered by the | 
canvassing board, if they reach a determination in the case, and an 
ippeal is taken to the circuit court, and it is disposed of in the circnit 
court, then that court is confined in its examination solely to a table 


] 
Aik) 


| before the canvassing board. Is that true? 
Mr. FAULKNER. To the papers, documents, etc., which were be- 
fore or might have been before the canvassing board. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I wish to suggest to the Senator this proposi- 
tion: Here is a court whose functions are to examine, ascertain, and 
determine—that is, it is its function to determine the right, without 
the right to examine and hear competent and legal evidence to enable 
the court toreacha proper determination—by this proposed law thecourt 
of the United States has no power to summon witnesses, to examine 

ito evidence other than such as may be given to it by this canvassing 
board, and yet that is supposed to be a judicial function on the part ot 

h court. With all of its evidence fixed by another tribunal, with 

f its power to examine evidence limited by this bill, it is called 
upon then to perform, I may say, the ridiculous function simply of de- 
termining whether this canvassing board, on this evidence, determined 
the matter aright or not. Is that a judicial function? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Iwouldsay, Mr, President, thatitis not. But 
there can be no question or doubt as to the evidence either before the 
canvassing board or the court, for the amendment proceeds to provide— 

That if the court grants a petition it shall make and enter an order requiring 
the production before it, at the time in said order to be named, of all returns, 
protests, reports, tickets, and other evidence upon which the said board acted 
n awarding the certificate aforesaid— 
and there it stops, conferring no power upon the court, except that the 
evidence so transmitted may be referred toa master commissioner of 
the court, and to show that it is not the purpose or intention of the 
section that any issue should be awarded in that tribunal, it is ex- 
pressly provided that the judge shall decide the question. 

Mr. President, I think our distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections [ Mr. Hoar] has not acted fairlyand frankly 
with the Senate. When asked time and again whether there were ju- 
dicial functions conferred on this board be has used very guarded 
and evasive language in his reply. But mone can read his answer 
without understanding fully his meaning. On page 686 of the REcoRD 
he says: 

ido not understand that theseare in the constitutional sense judicial powers— 


Referring to the canvassing board— 
and I do not intend to confer on anybody, other than jadicial officers, judi- 
cial powers in any State. 

Well, now, everyone would admit that to be a fact. These are not 
judicial powers within the meaning of that term used in the Federal 
Constitution so as to make these canvassers judicial officers of the 
United States, but they are discretionary powers in which judgment 
must be exercised, and they constitute a principal part of that great 
massof powers which are understood as quasi-judicial powers and which 
are conferred upon no canvassing board in the States, with this single 
limitation, that they have the discretion to decide whether or not the 
returns are genuine and regular. That is a quasi-judicial power, but 
one which it is absolutely essential that it should possess that the 
board might act intelligently. But when those two questions have been 
decided its duties should be purely ministerial, so that they could be 
compelied by mandamus, which is the true test of the question, to 
canvass the vote and to certify the result. 

Mr. President, there is another expression in this section that seems 
to conform with the view of its framers that the board should have 
quasi-judicial functions: 


In ease no person be found duly elected in any, district a certificate of that fact 
shall be made by said board, 


**Found duly elected!’’ Why not use the language used in every 
statute of every State in the Union? Why not say, “in case thereisa 
tie between two persons having the highest vote?’’ If you mean that, 
why not say it? But if you mean to confer judicial powers upon this 
board that it may pass upon the question whether or not the person is 


found to be duly elected, which involves all of the questions I have 
referred to, and also under a number of authorities, the power to pass 
upon the qualifications of the person claiming the office to which he ig 
elected, the language which has been employed will certainly carry 
out this view. 

I have, Mr. President, in the amendment which I have offered to thig 
section, treated with fairness and frankness the Senators who are in 
favor of this bill and who.are responsible to the Senate for its phrase- 
ology. Ihave not attempted to eliminate from this section many of the 
errors and imperfections which it contains, but have stricken from it 
certain language and inserted at other points of the amendment lan- 
guage that will clearly indicate to a court or to the canvassing board 
that no judicial or discretionary power has been conferred upon them by 
Congress. 

I desire, Mr. President, to have the clerk note in my amendment on 
page 3, line 44, after the word ‘‘certificates,’’ to strike out the words 
‘*as shall,’’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘of the votes cast which,’ and 


| on thesame page, in line 52, after the word “‘tallies,’’ to insert the words 


‘*showing the vote cast which have been.’’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment will be reported. 

The Curer CLERK. Modify the amendment as follows: In line 44, 
page 3, after the word “‘ certificates,’’ strike out the words ‘‘as shall” 
and insert the words ‘‘of the votes cast which;’’ so that it will read: 

For the purposes aforesaid they shall use the returns and certificates of the 
votes cast which have been forwarded, etc. 

Also in line 52, after the word “tallies ’’ insert the words ‘‘showing 
the vote cast which haye been;’’ so that it will read: 


Thesaid board may also require the production before it of such certificates 
and returns and tallies showing the vote cast which have been filed with the 
several chief supervisors, ete. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The modifications will be considered as 
agreed to, if there be no objection. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. President, I have amended the original sec- 
tion reported by the committee as to the power of the board after hay- 
ing summoned the supervisors of elections to testify before them, 
limiting their right to examine those officers as to the genuineness of 
the returns, certificates, and tallies filed with the clerk of the circuit 
court; and I have further provided that in case of a tie in any district, 
the certificate of that fact shall be made as provided for by the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The review by the cireuit court is purely ex parte under the amend- 
ment supmitted by the committee and in my judgment would bea 
useless expense to which the parties should not be subjected. To giveit 
some value I have provided that if such a review is asked the court 
may refer the case to a master or court commissioner, or otherwise, and 
upon the evidence filed in the office of the chief supervisor and such 
other relevant evidence as the court may determine to be proper shall 
hear and determine the case. 


Defense of the Constitution of Mississippi. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES Z. GEORGE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, December 31, 1890. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11045) toamend and sup- 
plement the election laws of the United States, and to provide for the more 
efticient enforcement of such laws, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GEORGE said: 

Mr, PRESIDENT: In the colloquy between the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Hoar] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] 
yesterday, in response to an interrogatory by the Senator from Colorado 
the Senator from Massachusetts confessed that there was no line, no 
provision, no word in this bill which could have the effect to correct 
the alleged evils and wrongs growing out of the new constitution of 
Mississippi. ‘That answer constituted a sufficient reason why the at- 
tention of the Senate and the time of the Senate should not be consumed 
in a consideration of the matter upon which I shall now address the 
Senate, But, sir, notwithstanding the alleged and conceded irrele- 
vancy of any reference to the constitution of Mississippi to the provis- 
ions of this bill, that constitution has been made the subject of acri- 
monious debate and severe criticism by almost every Senator who has 
addressed the Senate on the other side of the Chamber upon the bill 
now before us. 

We have been confronted and we are now confronted with the alle- 
gation from the other side of the Chamber that the time of the 
consumed in the debate the great question in- 

We have been with night sessions. We 


have been threatened with sessions extending to seventy-two hours. 
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We have been threatened with a cléture rule in order, as it is alleged, 


t the of the Senate may do their work in the passage of 
te bill, yet with all this we find a large portion of the time of 
the Senate, as occupied by Senators on the other side of the Chamber, 
has been consumed in the discussion of this conceded and confessed irrel- 

ant question. ' 

Mr. SPOONER, The Senator will allow me a moment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will. 

Mr. SPOONER. I do notallow any man to concede for me, although 
anyone may for himself, that a reference to the Mississippi constitu- 
tion was irrelevant. I had occasion to refer to it in the remarks which 
I submitted to the Senate, and I did itin support of the fact that there 
was a continued purpose tosup the negro votein theSouth. That 
was the purpose for which I alluded to it, and I consider it relevant. 
REFERENCE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF MISSISSIPPI IRRELEVANT TO THE DEBATE, 

Mr. GEORGE. And yet, sir, the colloguy to which I have alluded 
indicated in the clear confession of the Senator from Massachusetts 
that this bill in no section, in nosentence, in no line of it containsany 
remedy for the alleged wrong in the constitution of Mississippi. So I 
find myself on this last day of the expiring year, twenty-five years 
after the last gun had been fired in the unfortunate civil strife, at a 
time when the Senate is pressed for a consideration of the public busi- 
ness, compelled, in defense of the motives and of theaction of a sover- 
eign State, to occupy the time of the Senate in this concededly irrele- 
vant discussion. 

Sir, Mississippi is a State in the Union. She stands to-day on an 
equal footing with any other State in the American Union. She has 
the same rigbts, the same faculties, the same powers of local self-gov- 
ernment that any other State has, and it is conceded, not denied, I be- 
lieve, by any one, that, so far as the regulation of suffrage is concerned, 
it is a matter exclusively within her own jurisdiction, except that she 
may not discriminate between electors on account of color, race, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 


NO VIOLATION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

It is true, Mr. President, that the State 6f Mississippi has seen proper, 
in the exercise of her reserved right, to call a convention of her people 
for the purposeof revising her fundamental law. It is not complained, 
as 1 understand, by any Senator who has yet expressed himself, that 
in the exercise of this right she has violated any clause of the Federal 
Constitution. So faras I have listened to the debate here (and I am 
sure if the allegation was made to the contrary it would be unfounded) 
it is conceded that she has but exercised the right which every other 
State in the American Union has, and which, as I will show before I sit 
down, every other State has exercised, and some of them with thesame 
objection as is alleged against the State of Mississippi; and yet, sir, we 
have heard no complaint either here or elsewhere of the exercise of the 
sovereign right of aState except alone against the State of Mississippi. 

It is well before we enter into the discussion of the particular matter 
before the Senate to call attention, as illustrating the condition of Missis- 
sippi as well as other Southern States, somewhat to the history of our 
country upon the subject of suffrage. The United States, in the colonies 
and since, have been settled in the main by Anglo-Saxon people. Cer- 
tainly, except in the State of New York and possibly in Delaware and 
in a part of New Jersey, in the main the colonists who founded the 
free institutions under which we live came from the Anglo-Saxon stock. 
That race for more than a thousand years have been tutored in the 
principles of free government. They came from the old country edu- 
cated for centuries not only in the principles, but in the practices of 
free government, and in every community, every colony, from Massa- 
chusetts to Georgia, in which that people settled, they reared with care, 
they reared with intelligence the free institutions under which we now 
live. They belong to a race which of all others and more than all 
others has been educated in the practices and in the principles of free 
institutions; and, Mr. President, if there had been no incorporation 
into the American citizenship of any other race we should possibly 
have escaped some of the evils with which we are now threatened. 

CAPACITY FOR GOVERNMENT NOT DEPENDENT ON BOOK EDUCATION. 

This education of the Anglo-Saxon race in free institutions was not 
abook education. It wasnotan education inletters. It was an educa- 
tion in practice, in theactual partici nin and in therearing and build- 
ing and theconservation of free institutions. It has never been, either 
on this side of the Atlantic or on the other, alleged that want of educa- 
tion in letters was an incapacity on the part of the Anglo-Saxon to cre- 
ateand to carryon preservefreeinstitutions. In A. D.1215,when 
the barons of ‘won Magna Charta from King John, it is true 
that probably not one in ten of the men who established that great 

of free institutions could either read or write; and yet, sir, that 


sduinlatration of featnstiontions, wens enabled to lay thelr foundations 
or he ln eee. When they came to this country you will 
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In almost all the first constitutions of the American Commonwealths 
there were property qualifications—I believe in nearly every one of 
them. In some there were moral qualifications, but up to the time 
which I have mentioned there was notasingle line in any American con- 
stitution or in any American statute which showed distrust of the 
capacity of the Anglo-Saxon or white race for free institutions. 

I want to make that assertion good, Mr. President, because Senators 
now, forgetting the past history of our country and forgetting some of 
the fundamental facts which make that history glorious, are disposed 
to assume for another and an inferior race an equal capacity with the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Mr. Sumner, in a great speech which he made in this Chamber dur- 
ing the reconstruction period, asserted (and I have not seen that asser- 
tion contradicted) that at the time of the Revolution there was only 
one State in the American Union which prevented or prohibited the 
free African from the right of suffrage, and upon that he based the 
argument that it was contrary to free republican institutions that they 
should be disfranchised. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that in the beginning, 
as asserted by Mr. Sumner, it had not been found necessary in order to 
preserve free government, in order to carry on an orderly and property- 
preserving and a life-saving Government, to disfranchise Africans. 
But, sir, as time went on, as the number of these free persons increased, 
for they were but insignificant in the beginning, as the influence of 
these ignorant and untutored persons in the government of this coun- 
try began to be perceived, in every single American State outside of 
New England, and in two of them, it was found necessary to restrict 
the right of suffrage to the white race. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator permit me just a moment by way 
of explanation ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I thonghtI would at sometime state the true con- 
dition of that matter in Connecticut. It was about 1854 or 1855—I 
am not sure which year—that the State adopted an amendment re- 
quiring that thereafter a person to be admitted as an elector should be 
required to read. Now,we have a peculiar system in the State of Con- 
necticut. You can find out whether a man is a voter in any year at 
any particular time in the history of the State, because men are ad- 
mitted to be electors there with as much formality almost as people are 
admitted tothechurch. A man is examined concerning his residence; 
inquiry is made concerning his moral character, to see that he had not 
been in the penitentiary at any rate; and then he is required to read. 
In old times he was not. Then he is sworn and isput down upon record 
as if he were joining any corporation. When we adopted the amend- 
ment adding the reading qualification in 1854 or 1855 we did not dis- 
franchise any who were then voters. It applied only to men who 
sought after that time the privilege and honor of being electors. 

Mr.GEORGE. lam very familiar, Mr. President, with the history of 
Connecticut with reference to the right of suffrage, and possibly before 
I get through I shall eall attention to some facts connected with the 
history of that State which will probably surprise most of the mem- 
bers of this body. 

When I was interrupted by the Senator from Connecticut—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator pardon me, because I did not 
quite complete my explanation? If the subject is of any interest to 
any body it would be worth while to know how the question of the ad mis- 
sibility of the elector is passed upon. We have the old system of town 
government administered by selectmen, three, five, or seven, anodd 
number foreach town. They are the conscript fathers of that little 
kingdom. With them as an election board sits the town clerk, and 
the application is made to them in the presence of all of them or a 
quorum ofthem. Any one of them opens the statute book wherever he 
pleases and requires the man to read; any one of them asks him what 
questions he pleases; and practically a vote of these directors or con- 
script fathers of the town can be taken upon the admission of each man. 

Mr. KENNA. If the Senator will permit me, what is called a town 
in Connecticut corresponds, I understand, with counties in other States. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Approximately, perhaps; but you have nothing of 
what we call town government among you. The functions of our 
selectmen are given to the county commissioners, but the town with 
us does not necessarily apply to five houses within a quarter of a mile 
radius anywhere. It is in Connecticut an average of about six miles 
square, we will say; approximately that. 

Mr. CULLOM. It is a township. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is a township in the West; but you may have 
townships there without an inhabitant. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam very much obliged to the Senator from Con- 
necticut for any information he may give to me with reference to the 
regulations and practice of that Sitate, which I regard as one of the 
model States of the American Union, great in intelligence, great in 
virtue, great in everything in the world except its territory. I have 
given some study to the history of Connecticut in relation to the 
right of suffrage, and I want to inform the Senator that I was largely 
imbued with ideas derived from the history of Connecticut when I un- 

dertook to discharge the humble part which I took in the constitutional 
convention of the State of Mississippi. 
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Going back, sir, to the trainof thought which I was following at the 
time I was interrupted by the Senator, I desire again to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the great historic fact that, as Mr. Sumnerstated 
during the debates in this Chamber on the reconstruction measures, 
no American constitution, except one, at the date of the Declaration of 
Independence, disfranchised negroes as negroes; yet in less than a half 
century from that great era every American State outside of New Eng- 
land and two of the New England States felt that they were compelled 
even with the small number of Africans within their borders to dis- 
franchise them, 

Mr. HOAR., 

} 


ted 


Has not the Senator from Mississippi inadvertently 
his date wrong? Hestated that Mr. Sumner said that no Amer- 
ican constitution except one at the date of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence disfranchised negroes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Or at the period of the formation of the Constitu- 


tion. 

Mr. HOAR. There must have been very few constitutions at the 
date of the Declaration of Independence. There were not more than 
one or two, I think, in existence. 


Mr. GEORGE. 

Mr. HOAR. 
lieve. 

Mr. GEORGE. Possibly that was his statement, instead of at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence, but what was true as to one 
was equally true as to the other. 


THE NE 


They were very near together. 
The Virginia constitution preceded it two weeks, I be- 


?+RO NOT A SAFE DEPOSITARY OF POLITICAL POWER. 

So in the outset of what I have tosay, if Senators will give me their 
attention they will find that after a fair trial, after commencing with 
universal suffrage, without exception, except in New England and in- 
cluding two of the New England States, the judgment of the Amer- 

n people was that no race except the Anglo-Saxon, and no man not 

ynging to that race, was a safe depositary of political power. 

Mr. President, it will be a little instructive at this late day if I 

ld call the attention of Senators somewhatin detail tothe history 
the legislation of the American States with reference to the African 

e, and I shall proceednow to doso. Thoughat theexpense ofsome 

‘ity, yet the information is such that I think it well when Sena- 
come to judgeof Mississippi and her constitution that they should 
have this history fresh in their minds, 

i commence with the State of Massachusetts. 
laws of Massachusetts of 1814—as late as that— 

egroes were not allowed to be enrolled in the militia, but they were required 


uttend the calls of the militia companies and to do such work as might be 
quired of them by the officers. 


In the same revision— 


In the revision of the 


re 


Negroes and mulattoes were prohibited from entertaining any negro or mu- 
) servants, under es penalty of 5 shillings for each offense; and if any 
e unable to pay the fine he was to work in the house of correction at hard 
for two days for each shilling of the fine. 
In the same book and in the same State, in the year 1814, there isa 
te which recited in its preamble— 
hat great charge and inconvenience have occurred in divers towns by re- 
ng and setting free negroes and mulatto slaves, 
d then enacted— 
no such persons shall be freed until bond and security be first given to 
nify the town against such negroot mulatto becoming a charge on the 
v1 
rhis was after the supreme court of the State of Massachusetts had 
decided that the constitution of Massachusetts had made negroes free; 
but yet, that constitution having been adopted in 1780, thirty-four 
years thereafter we find in the statutes of the State of Massachusetts a 
prohibition against the setting free of negroslaves and servants in that 
tate, upon the ground, as recited in the preamble, that experience had 
shown—I will read it— 
That great charge and inconvenience have occurred to divers towns by re- 
g and setting free negroes and mulatto slaves,etc. 
In the same book, on page 748, it is enacted— 
Th: a negro or mulatto shail strike any person of the English or other 
Christian nation, he shall be punished by a severe whipping, at the discretion 


of the justice, 

No jury trial, even, was allowed to the negro, Mr. President. At 
that time in the State of Massachusetts, a State whose constitution 
had been decided by her supreme court to have freed all slaves within 
her borders, these persons of the African race were not even entitled to 
the right of trial by jury; but if oneof them should strikean English- 
man or any other man of a Christian nation he was to be whipped at the 
public whipping post, at the discretion of the justice. 

And at the same place it is enacted that no one of the English, Scotch, or 
other Christian nation shall intermarry with a negro or mulatto, and a penalty 
of £50 is imposed on any minister who shall solemnize such a marriage. In 
the compilation of the statutes of 1836 intermarriage between whites and blacks 
is again prohibited. It may be aswell to add that negroes were excluded from 
militia service in Massachusetts until the year 1862, 

Mr. President, I do not cite these statutes of the State of Massa- 
chusetts for the purpose of bringing any opprobrium upon that great 
State whatever. I am only showing now to the American Senate that 
in a great State, where there was not one black man to everyone thou- 
sand white persons, more than twenty-five years atter the adoption of 
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the Constitution of the United States, these stringent provisions with 
reference to the African race were deemed essential for the preserva- 
tion of the good order, the welfare, and the liberties and good of the 
people of the State of Massachusetts. 

I next go to the State of Rhode Island: 


In the revision of the statutes of 1822, page 371, intermarriage between whites 
and blacks was prohibited and such a marriage declared void. This provision 
was continued in the revision of 1857 and also in the revision of 1572, cight 
years after the war closed, and a person joining such persons in marriage wag 
liable to a fine of $200, Whites only allowed to vote— 


In Rhode Island; and theright of the negro to vote in Rhode Island 
as in Connecticut came from the adoption of the fifteenth amendment, 
and not from the voluntary act of that State. 

. I may as well state here, Mr. President, that during the war or soon 
after the war, and before the fifteenth amendment was adopted, a pro 
osition was submitted to the people of Connecticut te enfranchise the 
negro and to make a voter of him, and that proposition was voted down, 
It was also done in Ohio. It was also done in Wisconsin. It wasalso 
done in Illinois and possibly in other States. Judging for themselves, 
judging from their knowledge of this people, and determining before 
the American people, determining before the bar of the great history 
which is to be written of their conduct in this matter, before the God 
of the universe, when there was nothing to disturb them, no passions 
excited, the people of these States determined each for itself after the 
war that the negro was an unfit depositary of political power. 

I go on now with Rhode Island: 

The granting of license for keeping taverns, alehouses, vietualing houses, 
cook shops, oystershops, and for retailing liquors was prohibited— 

I quote exactly from the statute— 


to any colored or et pees ; nor shall any white person, duly licensed, suf- 
fer any black or colo person in his employ, or his agent, to sell any liquor 
whatever, under penalty of forfeiting such license. 


That was the judgment of the State of Rhode Island as late at least 
as the year 1822, that negroes were not only unfit for the right of suf 
frage, but they were not allowed to participate in the business to which 
I have called the attention of the Senate. They could not keep a tay- 
ern; they could not-keep an alehouse; they could not keep a restau- 
rant; they could not keep a cookshop; they could not keep an oyster 
shop; and they could not keep a place for retailing liquors. Not only 
that, but a white man having a retail liquor shop was not allowed to 
have @ negro barkeeper. 

In the same book it is enacted— 


I desire to call the attention of Senators especially to what Iam 
about to read now. This wasin the year 1822, more than a quarterofg 
century after the adoption of the Constitution of the United State 
and about half a century after the Declaration of Independence. 

In the same book, on page 444, it is enacted that— 


if any free negro or mulatto shal! keep adisorderly house— 


That is all well enough— 


or entertain any person at unseasonable hours or in an extravagant manner, 
the town council may break up the housekeeping of such negro or mulatte 
and bind him out to serve for two years. 

That, sir, was the judgment of theenlightened, the conservative, the 
liberty-loving people of the State of Rhode Island. 

Slavery was abolished in Rhode Island in 1784, but the children of slaves 
were continued under the control of their owners until they were twenty- 
one years of age. 

By the constitution of 1842, only citizens of the United States were allowed te 
vote. This excluded negroes, as they were not citizens then. 

This was decided by the supreme court of the State of Connecticut, 
and afterwards by the Supreme Court of the United States in the Dred 
Scott case. 

Now, sir, I come to the State of Connecticut. 
England: 

Slavery was abolished in 1784 by Sopuing free all born of slave mothers 
after that time, but their children were bound to serve their owners until the 
age of twenty-five years. Those born before were continued in slavery. (Se 
Jackson vs. Bullock, 2 Connecticut Reports, 38.) In revision of 1821 only whites 
were allowed to vote. 

But I shall make a separate disquisition upon suffrage in the State 
of Connecticut. 

The amended constitution of 1845 contains the same provision, and this pro- 
vision remains in words in the constitution of Connecticut up to the present 
time— 

The date of this compilation from which I am reading is the year 
1875. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Connecticut whether since 
1875 there has been any action amending the constitution of the State 
of Connecticut striking the word ‘‘ white’? out of the clause for the 
qualification of voters. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Well, Mr. President, I am a little ashamed to say 


“ 


This is all in New 


that I do not know. I do not think there has been. But it has been 
very dead. 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course; it was killed by the fifteenth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ithas been very dead ever since the fitteenth amend- 
ment was ; and we obey and Mississippi does not. 

Mt GEORGE. Well, we shall get to that directly. We shall see 


how you obey it. 
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Anegro can not now vote in Connecticut except by virtue of the Constitution 
of the United States; the State constitution prohibits it. 

In the revision of 1839 negroes were prohibited from serving in the 
militia, and in the revision of 1849 and in the revision of 1866, this 

rovision having been left out only in the revision of the year 1875. So 

much for the status of the negro in the great State of Connecticut up 
to the present time. 

Now, I go to Vermont. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator will allow me to complete his histor- 
ical statement ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Connecticut began very early action against slavery; 
as far as I recollect now, without looking at the books, as early as 1774, 
when she forbade the bringing in of any more slaves of any kind in the 


State. 
Mr. GEORGE. And afterwards she was engaged very extensively 
in the importation of slaves into the States of South Carolina and Geor- 


ee HAWLEY. Ido not know so well about that, but we always 
have men who will sell what other people will buy, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam obliged to say, with due deference to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Connecticut, especially will a man 
from New England do that thing. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think I shall get even on that after awhile. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ireckon you will. It is not very hard, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to get even with me. 

Go to Vermont. 

Only whites allowed to serve in the militia. This provision continued inthe 
revision of 1840 and revision of 1850, and left out in the revision of 1870. 

As Vermont is a very liberty-loving State I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate and of my venerable friend [Mr. MORRILL] to. the 
fact that in the State of Vermont to-day slavery is recognized as a law- 
fal and proper institution. I will read it. I read now from the con- 
stitution of 1777. Thesame provision is continued in the constitution 
of 1786 and also in the constitution of 1793, which is the present consti- 
tution of Vermont with some amendments to it, but with no amend- 
ment conflicting with the clause to which I call the attention of the 
Senate. 

That all men are born equally free and independent— 

It starts out very beautifully, Mr. President— 


That all men are born equally free and independent, and have certain nat- 
aral, inherent, — oo ae Cate, aes — _ — enjoring on 
one wea obtaining | coeieten aan cuir: Phasetove— oe 

‘““Therefore.’? These brave words constitute the premise. Now we 
get the conclusion, and we will see what a lame and impotent conclu- 
sion comes from the magnificent premise— 

Therefore, no male person, born in this country or brought from over ‘sea, 
ought to be holden by law toserve any person as a servant, slave, or apprentice— 

If it had stopped there, the conclusion would have been in exact ac- 
cord with the great and philanthropic pretensions of the premise; but 
Vermont did not stop there, and I will read what further is written: 


Therefore, no male person, born in this country or brought from over sea, 
ought to be holden by law to serve any person as a servant, slave, or ap- 
prentice after he arrives at the age of twenty-one years, nor female,in like 
manner, after she arrives to the age of eighteen years— 


That seems, if they had stopped there, that it tolerated slavery up to 
the age of eighteen years in females and twenty-one years of age in 
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the word ‘‘ white’’ was stricken out of the constitution of Connecticut 
in the qualification for electors. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is one year after the paper from which I am 
reading was written. I am very glad to find that at that late hour 
Connecticut was willing to obey the Constitution of the United States 
by inserting in her constitution such a provision. 

Mr. HAWLEY. We struck it out ourselves because it was a de- 
formity in the law. Certainly the fifteenth amendment did it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator seems determined to prove that Mis- 
sissippi has got up to where New England was one hundred years ago. 
We will admit that. The court does not care to hear argument on that 
question. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. Let me say on that subject we have 
got to where New England was one hundred years ago. I have some- 
times thought it would be better for the country if New England was 
where she was one hundred years ago. Not all advance is progress; 
not all movement is improvement. 

I come now to the State of Pennsylvania. 
that State is honoring me with his attention. Slavery was abolished 
in that State in 1780. I wish to read, to the Senate the eloquent and 
very satisfactory reasons in the preamble to that statute which the 
Legislature of Pennsylvaniagave for abolishing slavery. After a mov- 








One of the Senators from 


| ing recital of the wrongs and evils of slavery and a reference to the 


happy condition of the whites in escaping from slavery to which they 
had been doomed by the British, and declaring that the whites after 
long experience had been weaned from prejudice and that their hearts 
were filled with benevolence and kindness for all men, in justice to 
the unhappy slaves they now proceeded to act. Then they set them free, 
that is, those who shall be born within the State after the passage of 
the act, retaining all others in slavery, with a proviso, however, that 
all so afterwards born and set free should be servants and bound to 
their owners until they were twenty-eight years of age, just about as 
long a time, Mr. President, as in that harsh climate and with rough 
usage they would be of any value—twenty-eight years of age. 

Mr. MORRILL. Before the Senator takes up another State I de- 
sire to say that so far as my understanding of the history of Vermont 
is concerned there never was but one slave there, and he was brought 
before a judge by his master in order tosecurehim asarunaway. The 
judge asked for his title to the slave and he showed a fair written title 
and from whom he had purchased the slave; but the judge decided that 
nothing short of a bill of sale from the Almighty would answer in Ver- 
mont, 

Mr. GEORGE. Disregarding the constitution of Vermont, which 
said that a bill of sale from the fellow himself would do. 

Mr. MORRILL. That was merelya provision for bound apprentices. 

Mr. GEORGE. That was another case of the higher law, where a 
man undertook to say that the law of God was so and so and he would 
obey that, notwithstanding the law and the Constitution of his coun- 
try said otherwise. Iam very glad that my venerable and respected 
friend has called my attention to that, because in my investigation of 
the great matters and troubles which caused the late civil war I have 
been anxious to find out where that heresy in constitutional law had 
its origin, that there was a law higher than the Constitution. I learn 
now that it originated in Vermont. 

NORTHERN LEGISLATION ON THE NEGRO. 


Returning now to Pennsylvania, negroesand mulattoes were excluded 
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cat, males; but, sir, they did not stop there. They had to take another | from militia duty until 1872. The fifteenth amendment did not apply 
dred bite out of the cherry; and now we will see what they added— to serving in the militia; it only applied to voting; so Pennsylvania 
unless— : allowed the poor negroes to be excluded from serving in the militia 
New rt es until 1872. They were not allowed to serve on a jury up to that time. 
Se cial ee aan. Whites only were allowed to vote until 1870, that is, under the fifteenth 
thers . amendment. 
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Pad So, by the constitution of Vermont, a man is so absolutely free, he 


is so absolutely endowed with the inalienable and inherent right of 
pursuing happiness in his own way that he had a right to sell himself 
as a slave and that sale is recognized by the constitution of Vermont— 


unless they are bound by their own consent, after they arrive to such age, or 
bound by law, for the payment of debts— 

So, Mr. President, under the constitution of Vermont a man could not 
only sell himself as a slave, but it wasin the power of the Legislature to 
enact in the State of Vermont that system of peonage, of slavery for 


debt, which characterizes the legislation of our sister republic of Mex- 


unless they are bound by their own consent, after they arrive to suchage, 
bound by law, for the aan of debts, damages, Snes, costs, or the like . 


What ‘‘ the like’’ is I leave to the imagination. So much for Ver- 


mont. 

In New whites only were allowed in the militia in the re- 
Seana In Maine marriages between whites and negroes were 

Mr. HAWLEY. Before the Senator takes up a new State I should 
like to correct him. 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly, if I have misstated a fact. 


Mr. HAWLEY. . A 
a thing which 


again for my own ignorance—it was 





no attention, a mere matter of form—in 1876 


Before I quit Pennsylvania I desire to mention an historical fact 
which may be of some benefit to us in considering the serious questions 
which are now agitating the publicmind. It will beremembered that 
William Penn, a Quaker, or a Friend, as they are sometimes called, 
was the founder of that magnificent Commonwealth. TheQuakers have 
always been antislavery. William Penn was so far willing to com- 
promise with his antislavery principles that he held slaves himself. 
He was willing to use them during his own lifetime; but, when he 
came to make his will and when he thought about facing the Almighty 
God who had blessed him as the founder of that Commonwealth, he 
provided that his slaves should be free. But history records that not- 
withstanding the provision of his will there was no law in the State of 
Pennsylvania which prevented his son from working those slaves until 
they were all dead. 

Go to New Jersey. 

Act -February, 1820, made free every child born of a slave since July 4, 
1804, but provided that such child should remain the seryant of the owner of 


his or her mother, as if bound to service by the overseers of the poor until the 
male children were twenty-eight and the female twenty-one years of age. 


I find this in the revision of 1847. 

On the 18th of April, 1846, an act was passed to abolish slavery finally, and 
every slave then in the State was made free; but every such freedman was 
made an apprentice to his then owner, who was only allowed to discharge him 
from service by procuring the certificates of the overseers of the poor and of 
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two justices that such apprentice proposed to be freed was of sound mind and 
eapable of making a support, or without such certificate, if the owner would 
give bond, with security, that the negro would not become a charge to the 
county 

That isthe way they managed itin New Jersey. They freed theslave, 
but compelled the owner to hold him unless upon proof of his capacity 
to take careof himself. Thus did New Jersey get rid of thisinstitution. 

1 children of these apprentices were to be supported by their masters till 
they were six years old, and then, in all cases, they were to be bound as poor 
ch n by overseers of the poor, the owner having the preference. Persons 
enticing away such apprentices were declared guilty of a misdemeanor and 
fined $100, and persons harboring such apprentices were made liable to pay $1 
for each day they so harbored them. 

Only whites were allowed to be enrolled in the militia and only whites were 
entitled to y See the constitution of 1847, article 2.) 

3 constitution, as far as I have been able to learn, has not been changed. 
Mr. McCPHERSON. What constitution was that? 
Mr. GEORGE. The constitution of 1847, 
w, Mr. President, comes the great State of Ohio, the generous gift 
of grand old Virginia to the United States: 

Act passed in 1804 prohibited, after June 1 of that year, any black or mulatto 
ttling or residing in the State without a certificate of freedom; 


rson employing such a person without certificate shall be fined from $10 
of In 1807, an act was passed— 


I 
‘ 


persons from s¢ 
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And I desire to call the attention to Senators to that— 


bitiz 


prohibiting any negro or mulatto from settling in the State unless he shall, 
within twenty days after his arrival, give bond with two or more freehold sure- 
ties, in the penalty of $500, conditioned for the good behavior of such negro or 
mulatto, and to pay for his support in case he shall be unable to support him- 
se) ind ifany negro or mulatto shall immigrate into the State without com- 
plying with the above it was made the duty of the overseer of the poor to re- 
move him as a pauper. And, if any person shall employ, harbor, or conceal 
such negro or mulatto, and who has not complied with the above, he shall for- 
feit $100 and be liable to support the same in case he becomes unable to do so. 


rhat is the way Ohio regarded the freedman. She would not allow 
m to come within her borders unless he would give bond and security 
hat he would not become a charge upon the county. 
Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. What is the date of that act? 
ir. GEORGE, It was passed in 1807, but was continued in force, I 
ieve, because I see the revision of 1847 cites the place in which you 
| find thelaw. It must have been in force up to that time. 
same act, a negro or mulatto was an incompetent witness in any case 
h a white person was interested. 


constitution of Ohio in force when the war ended confined the right to 
» whites 


And when the proposition was submitted to the people of Ohio just 
the war to strike out that clause of the constitution prohibiting 
ing it was voted down by a great majority. 

In 1859 an act was passed directing judges of election to reject all voters who 
had tand visible admixture of African blood. Judges receiving such 
votes were made liable toa fine from $100 to $500 and to imprisonment from 
one to six months; and any person aiding or advising such yoting was made 
liable to imprisonment. 

In [861 an act was passed prohibiting any person of pure white blood from 
ntermarrying or having illicit earnal intercourse with any negro or with any 

n having a distinct and visible admixture of African blood, under penalty 
e of $100 and imprisonment for three months, 


vot 


rroes trom 


a distin 


The very year in which General Grant was elected, the very year in 
which these reconstructed constitutions were forced upon the people of 
the Southern States, Ohio passed a law— 


‘ : 
< ain 


vere provisions against negroes voting. 
Negroes not allowed to serve as jurors, and the prohibition was in force in 


1868 
I come to Indiana: 


By statute (see revision of 1831, page 375) free negroes were prohibited from 
settling in the State, unless bond and security for $100 in each case was given 
that he should not become a charge on the county as a pauper, and it was pro- 
vided that if the negro wasconvicted of any penal offense (however trivial, as 
an atfray or gaming) the whole bond was forfeited. 

A negro settling in the State, and failing to give bond, was to be hired out by 
a public officer for six months, unless he removed from the State, and any per- 
son hiring or harboring such a negro was liable to be fined $1,000. 

A negro or mulatto having one-fourth negro blood could not be a witness for 
or against a white person. 

By the first constitution of Indiana, adopted in 1816, only whites were allowed 
to vote and only whites could be in the militia. 

(Article 7, section 11.) Marriages between whites and blacks were prohibited, 
and if such pamens should go out of the State to marry the m: was void. 
Whites and blacks or mulattoes intermarrying were liable to imp mment in 
the penitentiary from one to ten years, and all persons aiding in or advising 
such marriage were punishable in the same way, and an concealing 
or harboring whites and negrves who had interm , with intent to pre- 
vent their detection and punishment, were punishable in the penitentiary from 
one to five years. 

No want of religious belief in whites was a ground to exclude them as wit- 
nesses, but blacks and mulattoes were excluded in cases for or against whites. 
This provision was in force at least as late as 1862, 

The constitution of Indiana, made in 1851 and still remanning asthen written, 
at least as late as 1870, prohibits negroes and mulattoes from voting; and article 
13 of that constitution prohibits negroes and mulattoes from moving to and set- 
tling in the State, and that constitution makes void all contracts made with ne- 
groes and mulattoes so coming into the State, and punishes all persons em- 
ploy ing them or encouraging them to settle in the State by a fine of from $50 to 

0 


ing se 


So if a negro should evade the law and should slip into the State of 
Indiana he was an outlaw; he was not allowed to make any contract 
for any purpose whatever. 

Go to Illinois. We find some very in reading in Illinois, a 
State which gave us General Grant and Mr. Lincoln. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


At an early day Illinois prohibited negroes and mulattoes from settling in the 
State unless they had certificates of freedom and unless each settler should 

ive bond also in the penalty of $1,000, with good security, that he would not 
Eoseene a charge upon the county as a pauper, and that he would at al! times 
demean himself according to law, and any person hiring or giving sustenange 
to a negro or mulatto settling in the State in violation of this law was liable to 
a fine of $500. (Revised statutes of Illinois of 1829.) 

Marriages between whitesand blacks or mulattoes were prohibited, and per. 
sons violating the statute on the subject were to be whipped with thirty-ning 
lashes and imprisoned one year; and persons solemnizing such marriages, or 
granting licenses therefor, were to be fined $200 and to be thereafter ineligibie 
to hold office in that State. This was continued in the revision of 1845. 

In the revised statutes of 1883 the same provision as to settling in the State of 
free negroes will be found. 

In the constitution of Illinois by which the State was admitted into the Union 
slavery was abolished, but the apprenticing and binding out of negro servants 
wasauthorized. Under this constitution there were many stringent and severe 
pone enacted to secure the rights of the master to the apprentice and to 

1is labor, and to enforce subordination of negroes and mulattoes. These wijj 
be found in the revision of 1833, commencing on page 457. Among them ig 
a prohibition against any negro or mulatto being brought into the State to be 
set free without bond and security in $1,000 given to indemnify the counties 
against the negro becominga pauper. Freenegroes were also required to have 
certificates of freedom. * * * 

Any negro servant, being lazy, disorderly, or guilty of misbehavior to hig 
master or his family, was punishable with stripes, and if he refused to work he 
was to be compelled thereto in like manner, and, moreover was compelled to 
serve, after his term had expired, two days for every one he had refused to 
work. And, if he ran away, he was also compelled to pay, after his term was 
out, all expense of catching and bringing him home. He was allowed to ac. 
quire goods and money only, not real estate, nor was he allowed to trade in 
any commodity without the consent of his master. 

These bound or apprenticed servants were also punishable in all cases by 
whipping when free persons were punishable by fine. 


They fined the white man and whipped the negro. 


This provision was continued in the revision of 1845, and a person permitting 
slaves or servants of color,to the number of three or more, to assemble at his 
or her house for the purpose of dancing or reveling, was fined $20 and costs, and 
the slaves or servants put in jailand whipped. This was continued in the re- 
vision of 1845. 

Apprentices were also required to be taught to read, write, and to know arith- 
metic; buta colored apprentice was only to be taught toread, This provision 
continued in revision of 1858. 

Negroes were not allowed to be witnesses for or against whites. 

In revision of 1845 keepers of public houses were prohibited from entertain- 
ing these servants, negroes, and mulattoes, and the provision inst their be- 
ing witnesses where whites were interested was continued, with the enactment 
that a mulatto having one-fourth negro blood should be excluded, and Indians 
were only excluded ifthey had half Indian blood. 


So it appears that an Indian was just twice as good as a negro in the 
State of Illinois at that time. 


And in same revision, no negro or mulatto was permitted to reside in the 
State without a certificate of his freedom, and without giving bond and surety, 
in the penalty of $1,000, against his becoming a charge on the county, and, fur- 
ther, that he or she, at ali times, demean himself or herself in strict conformity 
with the laws of this State, that now or hereafter may be enacted; and for any 
violation of the laws (however trival) the whole fine of $1,000 was recoverable, 
And any person harboring a negro or mulatto or hiring or giving him suste- 
nance, not having such certificate or giving such bond, except he wasa resident 
when the law was passed, was to be fined $500. 

Every person bringing a negro in the State for the purpose of freeing him was 
finable $100. Living in state of adultery by white with black, and vice versa, 
punished with $500 fine, and imprisonment in penitentiary for a year, and for 
each succeeding offense the parties were to be punished doubly and trebly. 


That is, the second offense double, the third offense three times, the 
fourth four times, and so on. 


By the now constitution of 1847 only whites were allowed to vote or to serve 
in the militia. Apportionments for members of the Legislature were to be ac- 
cording to white population— 

Disregarding the negro. 

By article l4,the Legislature was required at its first session to pass such laws 
as would efliciently prevent free persons of color from immigrating to and set- 
tling in the State, and to preventeffectually the owners of slaves from bringing 
them into the#tate for the purpose of setting them free. : a 

Bythe revised statutes of 1857 page 824,the Legislature carried out this provision 
by the most stringent legislation, and among them was a prohibition against 
any person bringing into the State any colored person, slave or free, under the 
penalty of a fine of $500 and imprisonment for one year. And it was also pro- 
vided that if any negro or mulatto, bond or free, shali come into the State and 
remain ten days with the evident intent of residing there, he shall be deemed 
guilty of a high misdemeanor and fined $50, and he shall be sold to pay fine 
and costs (if unable to pay them), and his purehaser shall have right to com- 
pel him to work, and if, when his term of service under the sale is out, he does 
not leave the State in ten days, he shall be fined $100 and be sold again; and 
this process of fine, it being increased atevery succeeding offense $50, was to go 
on until the negroor mulatto died or left the State. 

In the same book, page 460, persons of color were to have no other interest in 
the common-school taxes, except such amount as they paid themselves. The 
provision hereinbefore set out against intermarrying between whites and per- 
sons of color, against their being witnesses, was continued in the revision of 
1858, and was not led until 1865. The same provisions also as to adultery 
between whitesand 8 were continued in the revision of 1858, with as 
proviso, to prevent all misunderstanding, that the law was not to apply where 
whites alone were the guilty parties. 

The constitutional provisions before set out remained unchanged and un- 
altered till August, 1870. 


That was the provision of the laws of Illinois upon the subject run- 
ning through to the year 1865; but it is said sometimes that I|linois 
was under the dictation of Stephen A. Douglas and these laws did not 

t the views and the wishes and the sentiments of the people 
of that great State. 

Let us see now how Iowa did: 


The constitution of 10th, entiche 6, allows only whites in the milita; and by 
article 2, section 1, only whites were allowed to vote, 

indians, negroes, mulattoes not allowed to give evidence in a case where 
whites were 
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By the new constitution of 1857, idiots, insane persons, and those convicted of 
intamous crimes, and colored persons— 
Note the allocation— 


are not ailowed to vote. Only whites allowed in the militia. 


It was just as bad in Iowa, so far as the right of suffrage was con- 
cerned,to be a negro or a mulatto as to be an idiot or an insane person 
or a person convicted of an infamous crime. 


Mi TT SON 
Mr. WILSON, of Jowa. Will the Senator from Mississippi permit 


me? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The provision of the constitution of Iowa 
to which the Senator has referred was originally placed in that instru- 

ment by the Democratic party when the Territory of Iowa was organ- 
ized. The Democratic party then had control of its government and it 
remained in the control of the State government until 1854. By force 
of the so-called anti-Nebraska movement, James W. Grimes waselected 
governor of the State in that year, and soon thereafter the Republican 

ty was organized inthe State. The “black laws,”’ so called, of the 
Rtate had been in force during all the time of the Democratic adminis- 
tration of itsaffairs. When the Republican party became possessed of 
the power of the State, in the course of its action it eliminated all of 
those discriminations in respect of race or color. It submitted to the 
direct vote of the people an amendment to strike ont of the constitu- 
tion the word “‘ white.’’ 

Mr. GEORGE. At what date? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Ican not give you the precise date? 

Mr. GEORGE. After the war ended ? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I can not give you the precise date, but it 
was before the adoption of the fifteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. GEORGE. But atter the war? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I say it was before the adoption of the fif- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. GEORGE. Was it not after the war ended? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I tell the Senator I am not now prepared 
to give him the exactdate. He hasbeen making points on other States 
that they did not take action until after the adoption of the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. Iowa is not in 
that column. In respect of the so-called black laws under which the 
distinction made in other States between the colored race and the white 
prevailed, in Iowa I wish to state that the Republican party removed 
by repeal all of those distinctions. So that among the first States to 
declare, to establish, and to maintain the equality of men under her 
constitution and laws Iowa takes her place. 

It was a common habit in those earlier days for all of those Western 
Territories to form their governments under the domination of the 
Democratic party, and they all had those provisions, but when justice 
assumed the command of the advancing column in Iowa the people 
marched steadily on until they established that equality which I 
think should be recognized throughout the United States. So that the 
black man is as free in Iowa in respect of all the rights of citizenship 
and their enjoyment as he can be under the constitution and laws of 
any organized community. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, of course Ido not want todo any 
injustice to the great State of Iowa, and I am very glad to know there 
is one Republican State, just one, that gave the right to the negro to 
vote before the fifteenth amendment became a law. 

The Senator from Iowa alluded with some pride, I thought, to the 
fact that the Republican States of the West had been*generous and 
kind to the , and yet, sir, in Kansas, bleeding Kansas—— 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Mr. President — 

Mr. GEGRGE. Let me get through with my sentence. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The Senator misunderstood me. I was 
motes for Iowa. Let the Senators from the other States speak for 


ven, 
Mr. GEORGE. Then the Republicanism of Iowa was a sort of sui 
it did not extend beyond the borders of that 
great State. Just south of her was Kansas, After all the troubles, 


after all the after all the bloodshed in that State in refer- 
ence to the freedom of negro, we find that Kansas came into the 
Union when there was a iean Senate, a Republican House of 
Representatives, and a President, with the word “‘ white”’ 


in her tution as a qualification for voting; and, as I am reminded 
by the honorable Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BuTLER], the word 
“white” remains in the constitution of Kansas to-day as a qualifica- 
tion for I will state, in addition to that, that many amend- 
ments have made to the constitution of Kansas since the war, 
and among them is pot an amendment to strike out the word ‘‘ white”’ 
from the constitution. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I ask the Senator whether he thinks it was 
necessary for the State of Kansas to make an amendment to her State 





tion of Kansas and the Constitution of the United States it would have 
been a nice thing that he should not have been compelled to swear to 
do two things which were directly antagonistic to each other. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. That difficulty is relieved by the fact that 
the Constitution of the United States and the laws and the treaties made 
in pursuance thereof are the supreme law of the land. 

Mr. GEORGE. I admit that. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. And the taking of an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States does not conflict with any obligation 
under the State constitution. 

Mr. GEORGE. At all events, the right of the negro to vote in Kan- 
sas depends upon the Constitution of the United States, and not upon 
the constitutionof theStateof Kansas. ButI will goon a little further 
over there in the Northwest with my friend’s neighbors. 

In 1864, after the issuance of the proclamation of Mr. Lincoln to free 
the negroes in certain portions of the United States, Nevada came into 
the Union under a law of Congress, which law allowed only whites to 
vote in the formation of the constitution, and when the constitution 
was formed negroes were excluded from voting. 

Another Statecameinaboutthesametime. I believeitlies very close 
to the State of Iowa, and probably joins it. Ireferto Nebraska. The 
leaven of holiness, the leaven of love for the colored brother, which 
has so permeated the State of Iowa, was unable to cross the invisible 
and imaginary line which separated it from Nebraska; and Nebraska, 
I believe in 1866, after the war ended, in forming a constitution forad- 
mission into the Union prescribed as a qualification for voters that they 
should be white. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Letme goon. And, Mr. President, that constitu- 
tion was submitted to the American Congress after the spirit had be- 
come prevalent here to impose negro suffrage upon the South, and Con- 
gress required them to strike out the word ‘‘ white,’’ there only being 
seventy-nine, as I recollect, colored persons in the State of all ages, 
sexes, and conditions. Now I will listen to my friend. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. i was about to remark that the Senator 
from Mississippi seems to charge up all the defects in the constitutions 
of the Western States to Iowa. He says there is only an imaginary 
line dividing Iowa from Nebraskaand yet Nebraska has put that pro- 
vision in her constitution. I suppose the Senator is being somewhat 
converted possibly to the rather extreme doctrine that a State may in- 
terfere with the affairs of other States and that he is surrendering the 
idea of State rights; otherwise I do not think we could have crossed 
the Missouri River to interfere with the affairsof Nebraska, I will say 
to the Senator that as the column moved on Iowa did stand iu th 
front rank of the forcesthat submitted tothe States the amendment to 
the Constitution that eliminated all of this trouble from our system, 
and it was done so that Nebraska and Nevada and Kansas and all of 
the States, including Mississippi, should have no such distinction recog- 
nized by the constitutions of their States. 

Mr. GEORGE. Why, Mr. President, the Senator from Iowastrangely 
misapprehends the drift of what I was saying. I would be the very 
first man, or among the first, to denounce any attempt on the part of 
Iowa or any other State to interfere with the domestic institutions of 
another. I was only alluding to the moral influence of the great State 
of Iowa on its surrounding neighbors. Possibly the people of that 
great State neglected to follow the injunctions of the Savior when 
they admitted negroes to suffrage. When they lit that light up in 
the western portion of our country I am afraid they put it under a 
bushel instead of setting it on a hill. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. No, Mr. President, it was not under a 
bushel. It was ont in the open air on a height where all could see it. 
The result was that all of the neighboring States joined with Iowa in 
that determined effort which placed in the Constitution of the United 
States the amendment that eliminated the distinction to which the 
Senator has referred. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ah, Mr. President, if that light of the great State 
of Iowa was set upon a hill, it must have been a pale, sickly light 
which failed to illuminate the States which were upon her borders. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Can the Senator from Mississippi name o 
State bordering on Iowa that did not give its assent to that amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States which eliminated the distinc- 
tion of race? 

Mr. GEORGE. Wisconsin gave its assent to the fifteenth amend- 
ment after having solemnly voied down a proposition to give free negroes 
suffrage within her own borders. Illinois did the same thing. So 
that I fear that this great boon of negro suffrage was intended not for 
the localities or the States which presented it to the American people, 
but for others. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. But as time went on Wisconsin and [llinois 
stood side by side with Iowa in approving the amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

MORE LEGISLATIVE DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST THE NEGRO IN NORTHERN STATES. 

Mr. GEORG. Ofcourse. We have wasted enough time upon Iowa. 
Wewill go to Michigan: 

Constitution of 1835—only whites allowed to vote. 

By the constitution of 1850, article 7, whites, unnaturalized foreigners who 
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have declared their intentions to become citizens, and civilized Indians were 
allowed to vote, but not negroes or mulattoes, 

An unnaturalized foreigner was allowed to vote, but no man who had 
a distinet and visible admixture of African blood in his veins was al- 
lowed to vote. By article 17 of that constitution— 

Whites only were allowed to serve inthe militia. 

They were not even as liberal as they were in Massachusetts. Mas- 
sachusetts would not allow negroes to serve in the ranks, would notal- 
low them to have guns, would not allow them to march and counter- 
march and be drilled, but allowed them to go to acamp and to wait on 
the white soldiers. Michigan was not as liberal as that. I am not 
criticising the acts of Michigan. I am only trying to develop to the 
American Senate what was the judgment of the white people of America 
upon this negro problem when their minds were not distorted by sec- 
tional prejudice. 

I am not complaining that Michigan or that Iowa or any other State 
inserted in their constitutions what I have read. They had the right 
to insert them, and they were responsible to themselves, and to them- 
selves alone, for their conduct. 

Go to Wisconsin now. 

Under the constitution, article 11, these persons only were allowed to vote : 

First. White citizens of the United States. Second. White persons of foreign 
birth who had merely declared their intentions to become citizens. Third, 
Indians who had been declared by act of Congress citizens; and also any civi- 
lized person of Indian descent. a . 

Whites only were allowed in the militia and only whites were allowed to 
serve on juries, 

This is shown by the revised statutes of that State of 1858. 

How was it in Minnesota? 

The constitution of 1857 made white citizens and white foreigners voters, as 
in the constitution of Wisconsin; persons of mixed Indian blood— 

‘*Of mixed Indian blood,’’ mark you— 
who have adopted the customs and habits of civilization; and also persons of 
whole Indian blood, who adopted the language, habits, and customs of civ- 


ilization, and after being examined by a court and found competent were also 
made voters; but negroes and mulattoes were excluded. 


\h! examined and found competent by a court. And yet, Mr. 
President, the great burden of the objection to the constitution of 
Mississippi is that persons may be examined, and, if need be, by acourt, 
to test their competency as voters, but there is no objection to the con- 
stitution of Minnesota. It is all right, all fair, all in accord with the 
Constitution of the United States, all in strict accord with the grand 
principles of free American institutions for Minnesota to have a court 
to determine upon the competency of a voter; but if Mississippi should 
take a step in that direction it is treason to the Constitution of the 
United States; itisafraud. In the language of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Hoar], it is ‘‘a subterfuge.”’ 

In the revision of 1858- 

In Minnesota— 
only whites could be grand jurors and only whites could serve in the militia. 

Now we come to the State of Oregon, and the history of that State 

especially interesting to the American people and to the student of 

the great questions of how and by what means and against what con- 
victions the attempt is made to place the foot of the African in Missis- 
sippi upon the neck of the Anglo-Saxon. 
* Constitution of 1857, whites only were voters, and the constitution, while it 
prohibited slavery, also prohibited free negroes and mulattoes from coming to 
the State, or holding real estate there, or making any contracts within the State, 
or maintaining any suit in its courts; and the Legislature was required to pass 
laws to carry out this provision. This constitution was unchanged in 1872, and 
probably is so at this time. 

I do not know about that. If anyone can inform me whether Ore- 
gon has stricken that provision from her constitution I shall be glad to 
know it. 

Now, Mr. President, there is a valuable history connected with the 
admission of Oregon. Oregon presented herself to the American Con- 
gress for admission under a constitution containing the clause to which I 
have called the attention of the Senate. Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, ob- 
jected to it because it was unjust to the free negro and declared that 
he would not vote for it onthataccount. Lyman Trumbull, a Repub- 
lican Senator from the State of Illinois, declared that the provision was 
not unreasonable and constituted no objection to the admission of Ore- 
gon as a Stateinthe American Union. William H. Sewardsaid, whilst 
the provision was harsh, yet he felt constrained to acknowledge the 
right of Oregon to place the provision in her constitution and declared 
his purpose to vote for it. So did Preston King, the Republican col- 
league of Mr. Seward in the United States Senate. And, sir, as de- 
veloped in the debates—I do not find it anywhere else and I state 
it upon the authority of Stephen A. Douglas and Preston King, in 
speeches made in the United States Senate—the constitutional con- 
vention of the State of Kansas submitted a similar provision to the 
one in Oregon separately to the voters of that State for adoption or 
rejection when they submitted their constitution, and the people of 
that State accepted it. 

Let us go to Nebraska now. ; 

By the revised statutes of 1866 negroes were not allowed to vote; but natural- 
ized whites, foreigners who had merely declared their intentions to become 


citizens, were atlowed to vote. * * * Marriages were made void when one 
party is white and the other had one-fourth or more of negro blood. 
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The statute on the subject of common schools declared that for the purpose 
of affording a free education ‘to all white youths” a school tax should be levied 
on whites only. 

This provision was not changed till 1869. 


The statute on witnesses provided that every human being of sufficient ea. 
pacity to understand the obligation of an oath is a competent witness * * * 
except the following. 

Now, let us see who are the exceptions: 


Every human being of sufficient. capacity to understand the obligation of an 
oath shall be a competent witness * * * except the following: 

First. Persons of unsound mind, etc. 

Second. Indians and negroes, who appear incapable of receiving just impres- 
sions of the facts respecting which they are examined or of relating them intelli. 
gently or truly. 

Only whites were allowed to serve on juries. 

The constitution of the State was adopted in 1867. 
mulattoes from voting— 

In 1867, mind you— 
but allowed unnaturalized forcigners to vote as soon as they had declared their 
intention to become citizens. 

The prohibition of intermarriage between whites and blacks was re-enacted in 
the code of 1873, and also exclusion of negroes from juries. 

The constitution of Nevada, framed in 1864, allows whites only to vote; and 
whites allowed only in the militia. 

In Kansas: 


By the constitution of Kansas, adopted 1859, negroes were not allowed to vote, 
but naturalized foreigners were. 

They were excluded from the militia. 

Only electors, and they were whiteonly, were allowed to sit on juries, 


As to New York I fail to find any abstract of its statutes upon this 
subject and,therefore I do not refer to that State. 

MATURE JUDGMENT OF ALL THE NORTHERN STATES ON NEGRO CAPACITY FOR 
GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. President, I have, with some prolixity and some weariness to 
myself and I fear also to the Senate, gone through with the history of 
the constitutional and statutory provisions of the Northern and the 
Western States of this Union upon the subject of free negroes, not with 
the view of charging them with any inconsistency of action, not with 
the view of casting the slightest opprobrium or the slightest reproach 
upon these great sovereign States in the exercise of their high powers of 
making constitutions and laws for the safety and happiness and welfare 
of their people, but to show what was the judgment of the American 
people upon the question of the capacity of the negro forself-govern ment. 
I have cited from the constitutions and laws of the States where there 
was only a negro hereand there, where the negroes did not exist in suffi- 
cient numbers to menace the good order, the happiness, and the welfare 
of the people of these States. I have cited these simply as the mature 
judgment of the American people, whether in Massachusetts, or Con- 
necticut, or New Jersey, or Rhode Island, or Iowa, or any other State, 
of the utter incapacity of this unfortunate race for self-government. 

Why, sir, if they had been allowed to vote in Connecticut, if they 
had been allowed to vote in Rhode Island, if they had been allowed 
to vote in Pennsylvania or Iowa or Nevada or Kansas or anywhere 
else, the contamination, if you call it a contamination, of the white in- 
telligent vote by this small infusion of negro votes would have been 
inappreciable, and yet, sir, with one voice, without a single exception, 
except four States in New England who have no negroes, we have the 
concurrent judgment of the American people and of the American 
States that the negro was an unsafe depositary of political power. 

Mr. President, that was the condition of things when the fifteenth 
amendment was passed. At some other time during this debate, if I 
get an opportunity, I shall show to the Senate and the country the 
methods and the processes by which that amendment became a part of 
the Constitutton of the United States. I will not enter into that now. 
It has been done. It became a partof the lawof the land. It became 
a part of the Constitution; whether by fair-means or foul it is imma- 
terial now. It is an accomplished fact. Iam bound by it. You are 
bound by it. The people of Mississippi are bound by it. The people 
of every other State are bound by it. 

Now, sir, what is the history of negro suffrage immediately after the 

of the fifteenth amendment and during the reconstruction of 
the South? I need not tell it to you, sir. Ifthere be one dark page in 
American history blacker than all the rest, itis that page upon which 
is inscribed the grotesque, the corrupt, the wasteful administration of 
the State governments in the South undernegrorule. Why, sir,every- 
body became . 8o much so that, when the attempt was m 
to make the white people of the Southern States sulmit, by military 
authority to these negro governments, there was a revolution in this 
country unequaled in its history, unless it was equaled by the revo- 
lution of this last year. ; 

In 1874, if I remember aright, the first time since the war, the peo- 
ple of the North, startled by the attempt to maintain by force these 
miserable, corrupt governments in the South, returned a Democratic 
majority in the House of Representatives. But, sir, time a. on. 
There came an end to all this corruption and misrule, and that end 
came by the judgment and approval of the American people. The 
Southern States one by one escaped from these corrupt eed 
and now Mississippi, having probably a larger majority of negroes than 
any other State in the Union, unlettered, t, more than 100,000 
of the voters being, as I am informed—I have not seen the statistics— 


It excluded negroes and 









—— 


unable to read, unused, unpracticed, uninformed, many of them, as to 

civil administration and free institutions, saw proper to call a conven- 

tion to correct the evil, not of negro suffrage per se, but of ignorant and 

debased suffrage. 

MISSISSIPPI CONSTITUTION AGREEABLE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND TO THE SPIRIT OF FREE INSTITUTIONS. 

It is true that nine-tenths of this ignorant suffrage was in the negro 
race, nearly all of it; but is there any clause in the Constitution, is 
there anything in the spirit of free American institutions which pro- 
hibits the regulation of the ignorant franchise merely because it is ex- 


as | 


af 


lie ercised by the negro? The fifteenth amendment says you shall not 
discriminate between the white and the black man in reference to the 
und qualification of voters; but it does not say you shall not disfranchise 


or disqualify a black man because he is a black man if you disfran- 
* chise a white man under similar circumstances. But it is said that 


aeir theconstitution of Mississippi is framed with that looseness of verbiage, 

with that uncertainty of language, which enables the election officers 
din to disfranchise a black man and enfranchise the white man. That I 
and understand to be the allegation against the constitution of Mississippi. 


Certainly no man can deny, and no man has denied, that it was proper, 
that it was safe, that it was not contrary to the Constitution of the 
ote, United States to place suffrage in Mississippi upon an intelligent and 
safe basis. The allegation, as I understand it, is that in doing this the 
constitution of Mississippi is framed with that looseness of verbiage 


: that admits of lax and corruptinterpreiation. Tothat point I now ad- 
this dress myself. 

I admit that frauds may be perpetrated under the franchise clause 

FOR of the constitution of that State, but will you tell me under what laws, 


however framed, frauds may not be perpetrated? The complaint is 


3 to the old one, the old complaint of despots agaitist free institutions. If 
y of no man is allowed to vote you have no trouble about who is authorized 
the to vote. If only the noble and the highborn are allowed to vote the 
vith rule by which this is determined is simple and easy. If only men of 
vith property are allowed to vote that also is easy and simple. When you 
ach beyond this, unless you have universal suffrage, you encounter dif- 
rs of Ities, you encounter complexities, you encounter perplexities; but 
fare statesmen advocating free institutions and laying the framework of 
ican free institutions have not been deterred by the despot’s cry that they 
ent. are complex and can not be made to work. 
here Let us see what has been the history of American States upon this 
ufli- subject. I said the other day at the close of the remarks made by the 
\fare Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SpooNER] that I would show that the 
ture constitution of Mississippi was not more Jax or more uncertain than 
Con- the constitutions of three other States in the American Union, and now 
tate, I proceed toredeem that promise. I commence with the great State— 
it. I mean great in virtue, great in enterprise, great in intelligence, great 
they in progress—the State of Connecticut. I regret that the Senator from 
wed Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], who interrupted me in the earty part of 
here my remarks when I touched upon Connecticut, is not present now. I 
Le 10 think from the way he talked in that interruption possibly he did not 
been know as much of the history of that State as I shall present for the con- 
tion, sideration of the Senate. Thatisa model State, a model even in co- 
ethe lonial times. 
rican In 1639, January 14, three towns in thatState, Hartford, Windsor, and 
. Wethersfield, acted under a license from Massachusetts—that is signifi- 
penth cant—Massachusetts, having in 1639 granted a license or a permit or 
, if I something of that sort to these three towns in the State of Connecticut 
y the to form a free constitution, acquired a taste, which taste has been in- 
ate creased by practice; the appetite has grown by that it fedon. That 


nae first step in interfering with constitutionsin other States has been fol- 
came lowed up with singular pertinacity ever since. Those three towns 
= organized free democratic governments, said by historians to be the 
at freest and most democratic governments ever organized in the Ameri- 
eople can Union. They had suffrage. It was not a despotism. 
a Mr. SPOONER. Will it interrupt the Senator if I call his attention 








erthe to what I think is an inaccuracy in his statement? 

ion « if Bs. GEORGE. If there be any inaccuracy I should like to have it 
a corrected. 

hich Mr. SPOONER. It is as to the question of colored suffrage in the 

ion Oe of Wisconsin. I intended to bring it to the attention of the Sen- 

every~ ator before he passed from that subject, but I was called out of the 

a a Chamber. The Senator read a part, and only a part, of the suffrage 

~— clause in the Wisconsin constitution. 

n Mr. GEORGE. The present constitution or the one of 1857? 





Mr. SPOONER. The present constitution and the old constitution 
in that respect are just the same. 


Section 1. Every male n of the of twenty-one years or upwards, be- 
longi of the follow! es, : a the 8 














ng to either lowing classes, who shall have resided in the State 
Dahan any election, shall be deemed a qualified elector at 








4 birth who shall have declared their intention to 
e citizens, to the laws of the United States on the subject of 


_ , 3 Persons of Indian blood who have once been declared by law of Congress 
A tae citizens of iis Uadeed Wiates, any sutweqaent law of Coseress to thesoe 
4. Civilized persons of Indian descent, noet mmbers of any tribe. 
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This brings me to language which the Senator neglected to read. 


Provided, That the Legislature may at any time extend, by law, the right of 
su to persons not herein enumerated, but no such law shall be in force 
until the same shall have been submitted to a vote of the people ata general 
election and approved by a majority of all the votes cast at such election. 


Under that provision of the constitution the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin, by an act approved the 22d of March, 1849, submitted to a vote of 
the people of Wisconsin the question whether the suffrage should be 
extended to colored persons. 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘To strike out the word ‘‘ white.’’ 

Mr. SPOONER. No; not to strike out the word ‘‘ white,’’ but, as 
I stated, the question of whether suffrage should be extended to the 
colored man. At thateiection the proposition did not receive a major- 
ity of all of the votes cast at the election, but it did receive a majority 
of all the votes cast on that subject at the election, and the supreme 
court of that State in 1866, in the case of Gillespie vs. Palmer, recorded 
in 20 Wisconsin, page 572, decided that under the constitution what 
was required was not a majority of the votes cast at the election, but 
a majority of the votes cast on the proposition at the election, and de- 
cided that this act of March 22, 1849, extending the right of suffrage 
to the colored man was adopted, and that a colored citizon tendering 
his vote to the election officers, if they rejected it, wa. entitled to 
maintain his action against them for depriving him of a right that he 

ossessed under the law. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me answer the Senator from Wisconsin first, 
and then I will yield. 

It appears, though, that it took the courtsand the people of Wisconsin 
from 1849 to 1866, which, according to my arithmetic, is about seven- 
teen years, which is just two years less than the time that Mr. Jeffer- 
son said constituted a generation, to get this decision made. His idea 
of the length of a generation was nineteen years. Soittook the people 
of Wisconsin and the courts of Wisconsin within two years of a whole 
generation to find out that the amendment of the constitution or the 
amendment of the suffrage laws which had been propounded to the 
people in 1849 had become part of the organic law of the State. 

Mr.SPOONER. Mr. President, is that the only answer which the 
Senator makes? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is enough. 

Mr. SPOONER. Is that the only answer which the Senator feels 
called upon to make as to my correction of hisstatement? The Senator 
stated that the question was submitted to the vote of the people and 
overwhelmingly voted down, when the fact is that the majority of the 
persons voting on that amendment—— 

Mr. GEORGE. That was not the amendment I was referring to. 

Mr. SPOONER. There was no other—when the fact is that the ma- 
jority of the people who voted on that amendment voted for it, and 
the further fact appears that it was in 1866 that the supreme court 
decided that the amendment had been adopted and that the colored 
man it, Wisconsin had a right to vote. Therefore, the Senator ought, 
in addition to what he has said, to recall the statement which he placed 
in the RECORD that Wisconsin did not give the negro the right to vote 
until the constitutional amendment had been adopted conferring that 
right. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have seen it stated, I think, in some of the de- 
bates on reconstruction—I may be mistaken about it—that in Wiscon- 
sin, after the war, the proposition was submitted to the people there to 
admit negroes to suffrage and was voted down. If he states that that 
is incorrect I stand corrected. ; 

Mr. SPOONER. The amendment was voted on in 1849, and the 
court held that it was adopted, and+the people of Wisconsin never took 
the suffrage away from the colored man as they are attempting to do 
in some other States. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The Senator from Mississippi asked me to 
give the date of the adoption by the people of Iowa of the amendment 
to the constitution of that State eliminating the word ‘‘ white.’’ That 
amendment was adopted by a vote of the people of Iowa in 1868, the 
votestanding, yea 105,384, nay 81,384, givinga majority for the amend- 
ment of 24,000. The fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, establishing the equality between the races, was not 
submitted to the States by Congress until February, 1869, so that the 
people of Iowa, on this direct vote on the general proposition were in 
advance of the United States and gave it that good round majority. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well, Mr. President; I am very glad to be cor- 
rected. Now,we get back to that Democratic Commonwealth Connec- 
ticut, which had a license, or a charter, or something of that sort from 

the State of Massachusetts, which gave to that State the unfortunate 
habit of interfering and intermeddling with other States in their domes- 
tic concerns, and see how the suffrage was regulated there. 

Now recollect, Mr. President, the point in dispute is that the rule 
in Mississippi is so lax that it allows of various interpretations; it al- 
lows of dishonest interpretation, so that one man at one place having 
certain qualifications would be excluded from the right to vote and 
another man at another place having the same qualifications would 
be admitted to theright to vote. That, I understand, is thegist ofthe 
objection and it was so stated by the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
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HOAR] in answer to some remarks that I made when the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] took his seat the other day. 

Now let us see what Connecticut did. I am going back, I adinit, 
into a little ancient histery, but I will followthe stream from itsfoun- 
tain, step by step, until we find it now flowing through the constitu-. 
tion of Connecticut as it exists to-day. 

The constitution adopted by “the inhabitants and residents of Windsor 
Hartford, and Wethersfield” on the l4th of January, 1639, provided that the 
choice of civil officers should be made by all that were admitted freemen, and 
h 
I 


ud taken the oath of fidelity, and cohabited within this jurisdiction, having 
imitted inhabitants— 


That is, the freemen— 
g been admitted inhabitants by the major part of the town wherein they 
r the major of such as were then present. 

) that, in the first constitution of free organized white men or Eu- 
ropean government in the State of Connecticut, the right of suftrage 
without any qualification prescribed was left to the unlimited discre- 
tion of the freemen of the town in which the men proposed to vote. 
I read from a note to ‘‘ The public statute laws of the State of Con- 
necticut, book 1 (complete), published by authority of the General 
in 1508, compiled by J. J. Treadwell, Enoch Perkins, and 
r. Day,’’ page 356. That is the first dawn of free government in the 

ite of Connecticut. 
HAWLEY. 
e with the legislat 


in it, and it 


Assembly, 


Chat was the first regular constitution formed any- 
ive, executive, and judicial branches of govern- 
was the foundation of the Constitution of the United 


GEORGE. This one is? 

HAWLEY. . Yes; it is the first thorough constitution that was 
adopted by any free government, providing for thorough democracy 
or the distinction between the executive, legislative, and judicial 

and in some of its features it is to be found in the United 
titution. I thank the Senator for referring to that instru- 


GEORGE. Do I understand the Senator to say that this con- 
on formed by these three towns is the constitution which he 


HAWLEY. Yes. 
GEORGE. Very well. So much the better, Mr. President. I 
very glad to have it known to the American people and I am very 
glad to know myself that the people of these three towns, when they 
to form a constitution, were so enlightened and so imbued and 
thoroughly acquainted with the principles of free government that they 
actually formed the very model of the Constitution of the United States, 
and yet these same people, in that very constitution, left it without 
restriction to the will of the people of each town to say who was to ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage. 

Suppose, Mr. President, the people of Mississippi in their late con- 
vention had inserted in their constitution that the right to vote should 
be determined without any rule, without any landmark bythe people 
ofany town, township, or county in the State of Mississippi, or by any 
political organization within that town; then, sir, we should have 
heard even more than we hear now that it was but a cunning scheme 
and device, a subterfuge to contro! *:audulently the elective franchise 

n that State. 

Let us go on a little further, Mr. President. I am so glad that the 
able Senator from Connecticut should have told me and told the Sen- 
ate and told the American people what a grand and enlightened body 
of men it was that came from those three towns and formed the con- 
stitution upon which I-am commenting. Well, the next step, Mr. 
President, it seems was the charter or the license of Massachusetts, 
which it seems, like some of her proceedings since that time, would 
not stick, was an arrogation of power, and so they had to apply to 
King Charles II for a charter. I believe that they got a charter in 
1662, which—the Senator from Connecticut will correct me if I am in 
was the very same charter that was hidden in the oak tree when 
the King of Great Britain undertook to break up the freedom of the 
Commonwealth of Connecticut. 

Now, Mr. President, I have read that charter. It isa very demo- 
cratic, a very republican document, I do not blame the people of 
Connecticut when the King of England undertook to revoke that char- 
ter that they hid it away and cherished it. Neither do I blame them 
when, in 1776, they came to form a constitution for their State as one 
of the American free States that they simply adopted that charter as 
their constitution, adding only two or three clauses to it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator permit me? I am glad to have 
that proud history rehearsed, but I want to say for the credit of my 
State and its early originators that the charter which was obtained 
from King Charles was so free and liberal, so shrewdly drawn, and 
touched us so lightly that we never had any other constitution until 
1818. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is exactly what I was going to say. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator said that in 1776 we formed a consti- 
tution. . 

Mr. GEORGE. I said you adopted it in 1776 with the addition of 
two or three articles to it only, and that that remained the constitu- 
tion of Connecticut until the 5th day of October, 1818, 
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Mr. HAWLEY. Practically the only change was made in Striking 


out the words *‘His Majesty’’ and inserting ‘the State of Connegctj. 
cut’’ in the writs and other legal proceedings. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now the distinguished Senator helps me out again, 
I was afraid the American people and the American Senate would think 
that as this was a charter from a king it was a kingly and antidemp. 
cratic and antirepublican instrument, and I was afraid that they would 
not consider that it was in reality a truly republican and democratie 
instrument. 

Now, let us see what that charter said about the elective franchige 
I suppose I had better read that, Mr. President. We are getting tog 
point now that is pretty interesting, for Senators have dwelt upon 
the constitution of Mississippi as being lax, being loose and uncertaip, 

Now, I have this democratic and republican charter before me. How 
did they dispose of the right of suffrage? This charter authorized the 
election of a General Assembly for legislation, and among the power 
that this charter gave to that General Assembly is the following. I wil] 
premise that by saying that when you are reading the laws of Connee. 
ticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont in those days you should remem. 
ber that the word ‘* freeman’’ did not mean simply a man not a sla 
but it meant a man who was invested with civil and political rights 
and was an elector. This charter says that freemen only shall vote; 
and now here is one of the powers given by that charter to the General 
Assembly that they shall have the power to do so and so: 

And to choose, nominate, and appoint such and so many other persons ag 
they shall think fit, and shall be willing to accept the same, to be free of the 
said company and body politic, and them into the same admit. 

I think the Senator from Connecticut will agree with me when I say 
that meant toadmitthem to the right of suffrage, and theSenator from 
Connecticut agrees with me. in saying that this charter was most free 
and democratic, so much so that the people of Connecticut lived under 
it after the adoption of the Constitution of the United States for mor 
than a quarter of a century, up to the 5th day of October, 1818. Sup. 
pose, sir, we had had a provision in the constitution of Mississippi that 
persons, in order to be admitted to vote in that State, should be 
pointed, nominated, and chosen and selected by the Legislature of that 
State! And yet, sir, if that had been the provision in the constitution 
of Mississippi it would be the exact equivalent of the provision of the 
constitution of the State of Connecticut up to the 5th day of October, 
1818. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It was done by statute. 

Mr. GEORGE. Well, letme goon. Now, they changedthat. Al 
though that was the constitution of Connecticut, yet it seems that the 
General Assembly of that State thought they had the right to change 
this qualification; in other words, to provide for the admission of elect 
ors in some other mode than by election by the Legislature. Now, let 
ussee what they didonthatpoint. The firststatute to which my atten- 
tion has been called by my investigation in this matter is in the revis- 
ion of 1786, one year before the meeting of the Federal convention and 
three years before the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
when Connecticut wasa part of the United States under the Articles of 
Confederation. 

DIFFICULTIES OF ENFRANCHISEMENT IN CONNECTICUT. 

Now, let us see what they did then. We will come down to the 
present time after awhile. I hope Senators will not be at all in a hurry 
about this matter, because I propose to trace this idea of granting sul- 
frage from its earliest dawn in American history down to the present 
time. Now here is the actin the revision of 1786. I read from page 
88. After providing for the constables’ summoning the free men toa 
town meeting, it goes on to say: 

That no person hereafter be admitted and made free of this State— 

And the Senator from Connecticut will tell you that that means shall 
be allowed to vote— 


but in the open freemen’s meeting of the town whereto he belongs, regularly 
assembled. 

Now, here is the qualification. When they took it away from the 
Legislature, which had an unlimited discretion to elect anybody that 
they saw proper, and when they invested the town meetings, then they 
prescribed qualifications: 

That all such inhabitants in this State as have accomplished the age of twenty- 
one years, and have the possession of freehold estate to the value of 40s.per 
annum or £40 real estate in the general list of estates as aforesaid in that 


wherein they desire to be admitted freemen; or are possessed of estate as 
said, and by law excused from putting it into the list— 


Now, a man had all this difficulty to be elected, and I want to call 
the attention of the Senate to this: He had no right to be elected, but 
was merely eligible for election to the position of being an elector. 


That is all clear enough about the estate. Now let us see who else was - 


to come in— 
and also— 

No, sir, I am mistaken. It required, in addition to this freehold 
qualification, those that I am going to read— 


and also are persons of a quiet and peaceable behavior and civil convers® 
tion, may, if y desire it— 


Not shall, but may if they so desire it—- 


on their procuring the selectmen of the town wherein such persons inhabit, a 
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fidelity to the State and the oath provided by law for freemen. 

Now wesee what are these qualifications. He mustownso much land 
or so much personalty, and then he is to be a man of “peaceable and 
quiet behavior and civil conversation.”’ 

Mr. HAWLEY. How would that answer in Mississippi ? 

Mr. GEORGE. How did it answer in Connecticut? I know the 
Senator from Connecticut does not like this, but I am talking now 
about a definite and fixed rule, one about which there can be no dis- 
pute, one under which there can be no fraud. 

DANGER OF LOOSE AND CORRUPT CONSTRUCTION. 


Now, who is the person of ‘‘ peaceable and quiet behavior and civil 
conversation?’’ Why, Mr. President, it is very evident that a person 
asking for the privilege of being made an elector, would be of a peace- 
able and quiet behavior, or the contrary, according to the judgment of 
the town meeting; and that judgment would require a strictness, or 
allow a looseness in conduct, according to the temper, the prejudices, 
or the notions of the meeting. And what is ‘‘civil conversation?’’ If 
aman is a little uproarious oncein awhileis thatcivil? Ifhe should get 
excited from being cheated by arascaland a thief and he should say to 
him, ‘‘ You arearascal and thief,’’ would thatbecivil? Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, itis very evident that he isa man of peaceable and quiet behavior 
and of civil conversation whom the judge, the elector, the citizen inthe 
town shalladjudge to be so. And if I were disposed to doas the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has done, to assume that everybody was a ras- 
cal and bent alone upon perverting the constitution of the State, I 
could say that under this provision any man could be admitted or any 
man could be rejected that the persons having the authority to admit 
or reject should desire to have admitted or rejected. Now, recollect 
they do not say that a man having this qualification shall be admitted, 
but only may be. 

I will read on a little further to see how careful and guarded they 
were that only men whom the majority of the town meeting should 
be willing to admit to be freemen should be admitted. I want to read 
another very remarkable provision of this statute, which is in the fol- 
lowing words: 

And that if any freeman— 

That is, after he was elected. This is for the forfeiture of his fran- 
chise and freedom— 

And thatif any freeman of this State shall walk scandalously or commit any 
scandalous offense, it shall be in the power of the superior court in this State, 
on complaint thereof to them made, to disfranchise such freeman, who shall 
stand disfranchised till his good behavior the said superior court shall ses 
cause to restore him to his franchisement or freedom again, which the said 
court isempowered to do. 

Will any man tell me what ‘‘to walk scandalously’’ is or what is 
‘*a scandalous offense?’’ Mr. President, I have had some little ex- 
perience as a lawyer, some littleinformation—a very little—about crimi- 
nal law and the common law. I have heard of crimes being divided 
into misdemeanors and felonies, but have yet to learn what isa ‘‘scan- 
dalous offense.’’ I believe, Mr. President, I went a little too far in 
that. I believe by the common law of England in the olden times a 
lord was such a great person that, if anybody spoke disrespectfully of 
him, it was called scandalum magnalum; but that is the only approach, 
so far as I know, of any definition in the common law to whatis called 
a ‘‘scandalous offense.’? And yet, Mr. President, just as that court 
should decide what was ‘‘ walking scandalously ’’ or what was ‘‘a scan- 
dalous oftense,’’ just so would that freeman be allowed to retain his 
privilege of voting or lose it. 

Well, now, thatisancient history. Somebody reminded me—I think 
it was the Senator from Connecticut—that that was a hundred years 
ago, and that Mississippi had not caught up with them in a hundred 
years. Now we will see how long that remained as part of the stat- 
ute law of Connecticut. I have the statute laws of Connecticut for 
the year 1798. Connecticut was at that time a member of the Ameri- 
can Union and the Constitution of the United States had been formed. 
General Washington’s Administration had been fully completed. At 
that time we have the exact, same statutes re-enacted to which I have 
called the attention of the Senate. There is one provision in these 
statutes to whieh I have neglected to call the attention of the Senate, 
which gave no redress to a man who was rejected; it is as follows: 


That when any selectman shall give certificate concerning any person or 

be zon om freemen, and they shall certify that they 
are of and civil conversation, and qualified according to this act, if it 
shall at mapas ne ie pectans ene not qualified, as is certified by the 
se shall certify as aforesaid shall pay a fine 


So that by this law if the selectman made a mistake in giving cer- 


tificates he was to be fined, but if he refused to give any certificate at 
all there was no punishment. : 


MORE DIFFICULTIES IN BECOMING A VOTER. 


thecompilation of 1798 that he should not only have the certificate of 
the selectmen of the town, but should have it from the civil authority. 


Now I want to read to the Senate what was the civil authority at 


that time, what a difficult thing it was for a man to be a candidate 
for elector. If this is not civil authority I do not know what it is. 
I leave it to the Senator from Connecticut to say whether it is or not. 
I read now from the compilation of 1798, ‘‘An act relating to towns 
and town officers.’’ The third section of that act says: 


That the said settled and approved inhabitants, qualified as aforesaid, in each 


of the respective towns, shall some time in the month of December, annually, 
meet and convene together, upon notice given by the selectmen of each town, 
or such others as they shall appoint for that purpose; and, being met, shail 
choose a convenient number, not exceeding seven, of theirinhabitants, able, 
discreet, and of good conversation— ‘ 


Not civil this time, but good— 


to be selectmen or townsmen, to take care of and order the prudential affairs 
of their town; and also shall nominate and choose atown clerk or register (who 
shall enter and record all town votes, orders, grants, and divisions of lands made 
by such town, and all other matters and things which by law are, or shall be, or- 
dered to be entered and recorded in his office); also a town treasurer, constables, 
surveyors of highways, fence viewers, listers, such number as they shall judge 
convenient, collectors of rates, leather sealers, grand jurors, tithingmen, hay- 
wards, chimney viewers, gaugers, packers, sealers of weights and measures, 
key-keepers, and other ordinary town officers, 


Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator permit me? 
Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 
Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator isa very promising young student, 


but he needs a little guidance occasionally. 


Mr. GEORGE. I like to be guided. 
Mr. HAWLEY. TheSenator means to do justice toour noble State. 


We are very proud of every step we have taken. 


Mr. GEORGE. Is that the civil authority of the town? That is 


the inquiry to which I am addressing myself. 


Mr. HAWLEY. No; I want to tell the Senator that it is not, and 


then I want to tell him one other thing. 


Mr. GEORGE. What is the civil authority ? 
Mr. HAWLEY. One can not understand the civil authocity with- 


out understanding what a freemanis. It is a technical term in old 
colonial history. It is something like theold title of Romancitizen. A 
man wentthrough hisexamination. That was passed upon by this board 
of selectmen, the conscript fathers I have referred to; and if he had the 


qualification he was sworn by a very solemn oath to vote as he should 
deem best for the good of the colony or the State, without fear or favor 


of any man, so help him God, and then he was solemnly enrolled a 


freeman of the State and could vote. He was a voter, what we com 
monly call an elector; admitted a freeman was the old motion, what 
we would now say registered as a voter. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The civil authority is not composed of the reeves, 
haywards, and all that; it is composed of some three, five, or seven, 
as it may be now, conscript fathers, to govern the little republic. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is not the Senator mistaken about that? I want to 
call his attention to other officers who are termed the civil authority. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That isin one sense the civil authority; but they 
do not have to pass upon the voter’s privileges atall. That is done by 
the board of selectmen with whom this clerk is joined. I hope the 
Senator will admit that I know something about it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course you know a great deal about it, a great 
deal more than I know about it. I only know what I see in the stat- 
utes of the State of Connecticut, and I want to call attention to the 
statutes of that State on that subject, I want to call the Senator's at- 
tention to an act passed in 1798, the second section of which reads as 
follows: 

That it shall be the duty of the civil authority and selectmen of each town 
in this State on every freemen’s meeting day to meet at the place appoiiMed. 

It seems from that reading of it that there were two bodies, one the 
civil authority and the other the selectmen of the town, and that it 
required the joint action of both. That I think is the plain meaning 
of the statute, and therefore the Senator must be incorrect in saying 
that the civil authority and the selectmen are one and the same body. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Perhaps I did not quite state it correctly that that 
phrase does include these officers, but my point is this: They have 
nothing to do with the admission of freemen; that they have no official 
authority over the admission of freemen, and when the town got to- 
gether it was an absolute democracy. The selectmen chose before- 
hand a moderator and announced him to the meeting. He took the 
chair with the citizensof the town around him. In those good old times 
almost all of them went, and they were then a parliament for the gov- 
ernment of the little republic. 

MORE MISTAKES. 


Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. Of 


course I speak with great diffidence about the law of Connecticut when 
the Senator from that State takes a different view in regard to it, but 








That brings me down to 1798. They made it alittle more difficult 
they went along for aman to be a candidate for elector. That was 
did. They did not give him any right to be an elector, but 
only eee an emaaate. In the statute which 
candidacy consists in the certificate of the 

that was too easy. So they required in 


I have a book here which purports to contain the statutes of the State 
of Connecticut, and I will simply read from that book, and then the 
Senate and the country can decide between the Senator from Connecti- 
cut and myself: 


That it shall be the duty of the civil authority and the selectmen of each 
town in this State on every freeman’s meeting day to meet at the place ap- 
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pointed for said meeting, and, previous to said meeting being opened and not 
afterwards, shall receive and carefully examine all applications for admission 
to the privileges of freemen, and, having so received, examined,and approved, 
shall certify the same in writing, which certificate shall be sufficient evidence 
of the qualification of such person or persons, and shall entitle him or them to 
take the freeman’s oath, 

Now, if that means anything, Mr. President, it means that the se- 
lectmen of the town and the civil authority—which I understand the 
Senator from Conuecticutnow admits to be a separate and distinct body 
from the selectmen of the town—shall jointly act, and not, as he sup- 
posed, the selectmen alone, whom he calls the conscript fathers of the 
town. I think the Senator is mistaken, unless that book is a forgery. 

Well, we have got now to 1798, and we go from that to 1805, and 
find the same laws which I have been reading here were continued in 
force during that interva!. It is not worth while for me to read them. 
They will be found in the compilation of that year on pages 217, 218, 
and 549 
and o2. 


and 357. There we find the same law, not quite so ancient now, com- 
ing down to modern times, the last year, I believe, or about the last 
year, of the Administration of Thomas Jefferson. 

Now, I come down to 1814, a very interesting era in the constitu- 
tional history of the State of Connecticut, and to which I invite the 
careful, not to say the prayerful, attention of the Senator from that 
State. We have got now down to the not purely unmitigated negro 
suffrage, but to the right left to the towns to elect a negro if they saw 
proper to be a voter, and that distinction must be kept up in the minds 
of Senators. They nevergranted anybody the unlimited or unrestricted 
right of suffrage in that State. The only right anybody had there was 
the right to be a candidate for the office, or the trust, or the privilege of 
being an elector or voter, and if he was elected he was an elector and 
if he was not elected he was not an elector. 

That is all the right he had, and the poor negro up to 1814 had a 
right to be voted for for an elector; that is, if he could satisfy the 

iscript fathers,’’ as the distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
calls the selectmen ofthe town, and the civil authority that he had this 
property, 40 pounds of something and 40 shillings of something else, 
and that he was—what probably no negro in the State of Connecticut 
was ever considered to be up to that time—that he was a man of peace- 
able and quiet behavior and civil conversation and had not been guilty 
of any scandalous walk or scandalous offense. Up to that time the 
poor negro who could pass through all these ordeals and then could 
get a majority of the conscript fathers and of the civil authorities might 
vote. 

But in 1814, during the war with England, in the very year in which 
the celebrated Hartford convention met—about which I wish I had the 
time to tell the Senate something and may do so before I get through— 
in that very year, flagrante bello, when Connecticut was exercised about 
the rights and wrongs of her people perpetrated upon her by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in that war, they got tired of allowing 
tl egro to be a candidate for elector—not a candidate for office, but 
got tired of his privilege of applying to the conscript fathers and to 
the civil authorities for the privilege.of voting for somebody else. 

change came over the spirit of the dream of the freemen of that 
State. m not criticising the change. They hada right to make 
the change. They had had experience of negro suffrage during all the 
history of that Commonwealth from 1639, when the three towns of Hart- 
ford (and the other two I forget the names of now; I mentioned them 
before) formed that grand democratic constitution which is the model 
of the Constitution of the United States, according to the Senator from 
Connecticut. They had had experience of—I will not say negro suf- 
frage, but experience of the right of the negro to ask, if he had certain 
qualifications, that they would give him the privilege of voting, and 
they got tired of it and passed this law: 

NEGRO NOT ALLOWED TO ASK FOR THE RIGHT TO VOTE. 

Phat no person shall be admitted a freeman in any town in this State, unless, 
in addition to the qualifications already required by law, he be a free white 
male person and have statedly resided in said town at least four months next 
preceding the time when he offers himself for admission. 

That was in 1814—not so very long ago, Mr. President; not so very 
ancient. We had lived almost a quarter of a century under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. We had had Washington for a Presi- 
dent; we had had John Adams for President; we had had Thomas Jef- 
ferson for President; we had had, and we had at that time, James 
Madison for President. We were then fighting to a successful conclu- 
sion the second war of independence. 

At that time we had had a large portion of that grand civic expe- 
rience which enabled afterwards the people of this country to make 
it the great and glorious country thatitis. And yet then Connecticut, 
with probably not a thousand men, probably not five hundred men in 
the State—colored men—who were qualified under the law to be can- 
didates, recollect, for voters, not qualified to be voters, but qualified to 
be allowed to ask these conscript fathers and thiscivil authority if they 
would please allow them tovote—atthat time Connecticut said: ‘‘ We 
will not allow them to becandidates any longer.’’ What did that mean, 
Mr. President? Let us stop and think. Why, sir, I should dislike to 
charge the people of that Commonwealth, after an experience of ibly 
a hundred years of this privilege of the negro (not as a voter, but asa 


candidate before white people for the privilege to vote)—I should hate 
to charge the people of that State through mere prejudice to have by 
statute withdrawn this poor privilege from the negro. 

Mr. President, the philosopher, the statesman, the historian, when 
he comes to recount the history of that great Commonwealth, will say 
that this people, the first exemplars of free government in this coun- 
try, had tried the miserable experiment and had found it a failure. 

But I goon. Thepeople of Connecticut, Mr. President, seem to have 
felt a little better after they had got rid of this privilege of the negro 
to be a candidate for the trust of a voter, and so in four years there- 
after they came to pass another law, and we will see what that law was, 
So at the General Assembly, the May session of 1818, they passed this 
law: 

WHITE AND OF GOOD MORAL CHARACTER AND A PROPERTY-HOLDER. 

Thatevery white male inhabitant of this State of theage of twenty-one years, 
who has the possession of real or personal estate, which by law is exempt from 
taxation, or pays taxes, or performs military duty, and sustains a good moral 
character, may, on procuring a certificate thereof from the board constituted by 
law to examine the qualifications of freemen, be admitted free of this State upon 
taking the oath required by law for freemen, any law to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Now, after they had tried, Mr. President, free white suffrage and 
that alone for four years and in the very year in which they formed 
their new constitution, when they had prevented all possibility of the 
negro ever being voted for as an elector, they then commenced relaxing 
somewhat the stringency of the rule that had been laid down as the 
qualification for an elector. And so now, instead of the words which 
I have read to the Senate, of ‘‘a quiet and peaceable behavior ’’ and 
“‘of civil conversation,’’ and not being guilty ofany ‘‘ scandalous walk " 
or ‘‘ scandalous offense,’’ they get rid of all that splendid verbiage with 
which they qualified the right of suffrage when a negro was allowed to 
ask for the privilege of voting; they get rid of all that and substitute 
**good moral character.”’ 


WHAT RULE DECIDES GOOD MORAL CHARACTER? 


And so, in that same year, Mr. President, they held a convention 
and framed a constitution; and, as a qualification for voting, prescribed 
that the voter should be white and that he should be ‘‘ of good moral 
character.’’ In that constitution—I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from Connecticut to it—for the first time in the constitutional 
history of Connecticut did a man have a right to be an elector upon 
possessing the qualifications prescribed by law. Up to that time the 
language of the law was ‘‘he may be.’’ In the constitution they say 
‘the shall be.’’? The constitution of Connecticut requires to this day, 
if I have not overlooked some amendment to that instrament, that 
the elector shall be of ‘‘good moral character.’’ Now what is that? 
The constitution of Mississippi says that he shall be able to read any 
section of the constitution of the State or be able to understand it 
when read tohim. Senators say that the last clause is indefinite and 
uncertain; that we have no standard to go by. 

Please tell me what standard yon have for ‘‘ good moral character ’’ 
other than the judgment of the man to whom is committed the power 
of rendering the judgment; and who, sir, is to judge of the question 
whether a man has a good moral character or otherwise? Why, sir, 
it is the town clerk and the selectmen of the town; and I would like 
to ask the Senator from Connecticut+for I do not want to misstate 


| anything—whether these town selectmen and the town clerk are not 


regularly nominated by the political parties of the State and if their 
election does not become a question of party contest and debate. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am always glad when the Senator asks a ques- 
tion. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I ask that question. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The board of selectmen I have spoken of, consist- 
ing of three, five, or seven, as the town may choose, are voted for under 
the minority system; that is, if there are five every citizen may vote 
for three.” So there is always arepresentation of the minority political 
party. The clerk is elected, of course, by the major vote of the town. 
He is added to the board. That would make the board more than a 
tie, because it would then be fourto two. If aboard of five, three, we 
will say, would be elected by the Democrats, and the town clerk. That 
would give them four and the Republicans would have two on the 
board. They are elected by the town and they pass upon the question 
of the admission of the voter. Once in he is always in, unless he com- 
mits some of the crimes that are well established usually which make 
him forfeit his citizenship. The good behavior and good citizenship 
consist in not being convicted of any low or great offense. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator, though with a good deal of 
verbiage, has substantially stated that these town selectmen and this 
town clerk are elected by party organizations; that under the minority 
representation, as he says, in a Democratic town three Democrats are 
elected by the Democrats and two Republicans by the Republicans. 
and the town clerk is also elected by the majority; that they are reg- 
ularly a —he bows eee to = a er Phen oe be- 
come objects of party contests, 8 . Now, 
let us see how that worksout. I think the distinguished Senator made 











a little mistake in supposing that the town clerk could be added to the 
inority. 
Mr. iLAWLEY. No, the majority. He is elected by the majority. 
Mr. GEORGE. Very well. Then it stands this way: There are 
three elected by the Republicans. Thereisatownclerk. That makes 
four. Then there are two Democrats. In a Democratic town that is 
reversed. ‘Tothis partisan body, elected by party votes, nominated reg- 
ularly in party convention, is given the right to determine whether a 
man is or is not an elector. Mr. President, I do not mean to say that 
they do not determine that question fairly. I donot mean tosay that 
the good men of Connecticut, Democrats or Republicans—I say Demo- 
erats notwithstanding I see the Senator from Maine [Mr. Fryer] be- 
fore me, who has such a poor opinion of Democrats in his State—I do 
not mean to say that the good people of Connecticut, these town ofii- 
cers, elected though they are by party nominations, so far forget their 
obligations to their oaths and their duty to their country as to take ad- 
yantage of this uncertain, wide, flexible clause in the constitution of 


_ the State and pronounce a man to be of good character when he is not 


aman of good character, or pronounce a man to be of bad character 
when he is of good character. 

Now, we will suppose that that had been in the constitution of Mis- 
sissippi. Suppose instead of saying that if the elector could not read 
the constitution of Mississippi he should be disfranchised and could 
not vote at all, asin Massachusetts and Wyoming and Connecticut. If, 
instead of saying to the elector, ‘‘ We give you one more chance; if you 
can not read the constitution we will allow you to vote if you can un- 
derstand it,’’? we had simply said, ‘‘ If you be a man of good character 
and you will go before the selectmen or the mayor and aldermen or 
the board of supervisors and let them judge whether you are of good 
character or not, you shall vote,’? what would have been the criticism? 

NO SUCH LAX RULE IN MISSISSIPPI. 


What would have been the denunciation of so lax a rule in the State 
of Mississippi? It would have been said as the Senator from Oregon 
said the other day—and I want to comment on that after awhile a lit- 
tle more—Mississippi could not even be trusted to try a man by the 
reading standard. ‘‘Why,’’ said he, ‘‘ how easy it would be for the 
registrar to say to a Democrat who reads badly ‘ You are all right, you 
come in; we will give you an easy clause of the constitution to read,’ 
and to a Republican orcolored man, ‘I will give you a hard clause, and 
you do not read it to my satisfaction.’’’ The same thing could have 
happened in Massachusetts, in Wyoming, and in Connecticut; and yet 
only in that State of Mississippi the very test which the enlightened 
statesmen to whom I have referred have made is denounced as the 
groundwork for furnishing the opportunity for fraud. So if we had 
copied the constitution of Connecticut in the good-character feature as 
we did in the reading part it would have been said that it was a mere 
subterfuge, a mere trick, a device by which we could say that no col- 
ored man or but very few could vote in the State of Mississippi. Mr. 
President, that is the way the thing stands on that.point. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I beg the Senator to pardon me, but I want him 
to get the facts correctly; he is going so mach into details about our 
little Commonwealth, which does us great honor? 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to say to the Senator before he goes on that 
I want to speak with a great deal of respect of his State. I have that 
respect and I want to express it, 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senatoroughttohaveit. The State deserves 
it, This board of selectmen differs very much from the sole registrar 
of Mississippi, who may admit a man at the crossroads or where he 
happens to be or reject him. The board of selectmen with the clerk, 
who pass upon the admission of a voter, meet at stated times, which 
are advertised, everywhere known to the people, at certain hours and 
a certain place. 

The public are freely admitted. The minority is always represented 
there and takes advantage of the opportunity toquestion as to whether 
the man can read or can not, ete. There can not possibly be anything 
fairer—a public hearing by a board of the best men of the town and 
in the presence of the whole public who desire to come. Now, you 
have against that your single registrar. We have registrars, one of 
_ party, but we do not allow them to pass upon any judicial ques- 

lon at all, 

Mr. GEORGE. Lam very glad the Senator called my attention to 
that. I am going to give the Senator the credit, as I believe he is en- 
titled to it, of trying to be fair and honest and honorable in this 
matter, and yet the very statement which he has made here to draw 
a distinction between Mississippi and Connecticut shows that the 
qualities of. fairness and and honor which I concede to’ him 
are only to be conceded upon of his ignorance. Where 
will he find in the constitution of Mississippi, about which all this 
hubbub has been made, a provision that any registrar shall decide 
upon the qualification of a voter at any crossroads or anywhere else ? 

Mr. HA . Will the Senator kindly state— I misrep- 
resent him; it was unintentional if I did, certainly, if I did it at all— 
plat that clamse ia? I thought this matter was left to the regis- 


Mr. GEORGE, No, sir. That point has been argued all the wa 
through here upon that idea. = da ; 
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Mr. HAWLEY. Who passes upon the qualification? 

Mr. GEORGE. Why, sir, there has been no law passed under the 
constitution to enforce it as it is amended. , 

Now, I will explain that to the Senator. This clause of the consti- 
tution does not go into operation until 1892. The election to be held 
before 1892 is not held under the provisions of the constitution which 
we are debating. There will be no other election until 1895, four years 
apart, and the duty is committed to the Legislature which meets in 
1892 to provide for registration under that clause of the constitution. 

Sir, it is hard for an American Senator, representing in part a sover- 
eign State of the Union, to hear day after day comments made upon 
the action of the sovereign people-of his State of the most disreputable 
and disparaging character when no man who makes them has the 
sl®@htest idea of the constitution upon which he is commenting. Is 
thatfair? Isthatright? Ihave satisfied the Senator from Connecticut, 
able, fair-minded, generous, that the rule in Mississippi is no more Jax, 
no more uncertain, no more liable to be perverted to fraud, than the 
constitution of his own State; and he sets up the objection that in 
Mississippi we allow the registrar at a crossroads or anywhere to ad- 
minister this lax rule, whilst in Connecticut it is done openly at a meet- 
ing of the freemen and selectmen of the town. 

I call his attention to the fact that under the constitution of Missis- 
sippi the clause objected to can have no practical operation until 1895, 
because that will be the first election under it. There has been no 
legislation; there has been no provision because none was needed until 
1892, which makes the case of Mississippi different from the case in 
Connecticut. But, rushing wildly, ignorantly, as the fair Senator 
from Connecticut does—I acquit him, as I believe him entitled to be 
acquitted, of any intention to do wrong or injustice to the people of 
Mississippi—and yet from a misconception, from hurry and haste, and 
from taking the slanders of the enemies of Mississippi, he assumes as a 
fact that which has no foundation whatever. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator has been so kind about it that I will 
co now what I should do at the close; I ask him to explain and not 
charge me with saying anything unkind about Mississippi. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not, 

Mr. HAWLEY. [ask him to explain what the Mississippi papers 


mean by such headlines as these: ‘‘Opens wide a door for fraud;’’ 
**Cowardly and evasive makeshift;’’ ‘‘A fraud-on-its-face feature;’’ 
**A flyblown section;’’ and ‘‘ A ridiculous and odious section;’’ ‘‘ Not 


too late for the convention to do the clean, decent, manly, and honest 
thing—reconsider its action.’’ Those arc the things that ought to be 
éxplained instead of Connecticut’s ancient history. 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly I am not called upon to criticise or de- 
nounce the statements of the papers to which the Senator has alluded. 
We all know the license of the press. These papers were opposed to 
that clause of the constitution, and of course they criticised it with 
harshness, but they had no more right than the Senator from Connecti- 
cut or any other Senator on this floor to state the legal effect and mean- 
ing and operation of the clause. That they thought so I am not here 
to deny or toaffirm. Iam here to defend that clause of the constitu- 
tion of Mississippi upon legal and just grounds and in accordance with 
the precedents set, not only in the great and enlightened and liberal 
State of Connecticut, but also in Vermont and Wyoming and Idaho. 
I think the distinguished Senator from Connecticut will find it diffi- 
cult, when he reads the constitution of Mississippi and compares that 
constitution with the constitution of his own State, to cast one stone 
at Mississippi that he should not also cast at Connecticut. The differ- 
ence is this: He thinks, and I believe he thinks rightly, that, taking the 
great mass of the people of Connecticut of both political parties, they 
are honest and capable, and are willing to administer the election !aws 
of their own State, through their proper agencies, fairly and honestly; 
but when he comes to Mississippi he is not willing to make that con- 
cession. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Idid notquite hear, Mr. President. The Senator 
is addressing himself directly to me, and I should like to hear what 
he says. 

Mr. GEORGE. I said lastly that when he came to Mississippi the 
Senator is not quite willing to make that concession. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is exactly what we are seeking, to let the 
majority in Mississippi govern—72, 000. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now, I will state to my friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, that— 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 


Ihavesome notes which I shallread before I get through which show 
that if there is anything in the world which is not true in reference to 
the State of Connecticut, it is not true that the majority governs; but I 
will not go into that now. I hope though that some friend who sits 
near me will not allow me to take my seat, which I shall, tired and ex- 
hausted, probably take before I get through, until J exhibit some fig- 
ures upon that subject which I have before me. 


GERRYMANDERING IN CONNECTICUT—RULE OF THE MIXORITY. 


Majorityrule! Isupposed, Mr. President, from the histary of the Con- 


necticut constitution and the legislation of the State, that if there was 
anything in the world to which a Connecticut Republican was opposed 
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he was opposed to the rule of the majority. I am requested by some 
friends near me to go into that interesting question just now, and I 
will do it. 

Mr. President, yesterday evening I had the curiosity to examine a 
small beok called the Connecticut Legislative Manual. I find that in 
Hartford County the town or the city of Hartford has two representa- 
tives. It has 12,082 registered voters, not actual voters, but registered 
voters. I find that in the same county the town of Bristol has two 
representatives and it has 1,730 voters. There is a good deal of differ- 
ence between 1,730 and 12,082. But I go ona little further. I find 
that the town of East Windsur has two representatives in the Legisla- 
ture, the same as Hartford with 12,082 registered voters, and East 
Windsor has how many? Six hundredand eighty-one. In other words, 
[ find that a Democrat—because I understand that Hartford is a Dem- 
ocratic city; if I am wrong the Senator can correct me— 

Mr. HAWLEY. Sometimes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Sometimes? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, usually it registers a Democratic majority. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is usually considered as a sort of a Democratic 
tronghold. It takes of the Democrats who live in Hartford 6,042, 
that isa majority, to elect two representatives. Is East Windsor Dem- 
ocratic or Republican ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Variable. 

Mr. GEORGE. Variable; I suppose mostly Republican. In East 
Windsor 342 Republicans can elect two representatives. It takes six 
thousand and odd Democrats in Hartford to elect two representatives 
and three hundred and some odd Republicans in East Windsor to elect 
two. 

Now, Mr. President, we will go to another little town there called 
Berlin. It has one representative. I take it that that is Democratic 

ithout knowing anything aboutit. It has 641 registered voters, only 

ess than East Windsor. I should like to have the Senator from 
Connecticut tell me whether that isa Democratic stronghold or not. 

ir. HAWLEY. That depends upon the excitements of the year; 
and I make the same reply that I did about East Windsor. In many 
of these things it is impossible for the Senator to talk intelligently with- 
out taking private lessons of me in the history and constitution of the 
St Originally every one of the towns sent two. The Legislature 
was getting large, and they said these little towns which were split-off 
sections where population gathered and were made into towns should 
have one. Now, it so happened that the little sprout, the sucker that 
grew out of the big town, got to be the bigger of the two by and by, 
and had only one representative while the old town had two. So we 
have provided that when a town gets to have 5,000 it shall have two 
anyhow. I will not bother the Senator with other instruction now. 
I will give it to him in slight doses, as the necessity comes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, my friend from Texas [Mr. Cokr], 
who always does the right thing at the right time and in the right place, 
has helped me out a little on this interesting point. He has furnished 
me the speech of Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana. I guess he is a Demo- 


crat; is he not? A minority man who has gone into this thing about 
the partisan apportionmens of these towns a little further than I have 
gone into it. I will read a little of that speech. Itis good reading. 
I read it for the information, for the delectation rather, not the infor- 
mation, of the distinguished Senator from Conne¢ticut. Mr. O’NEALL 
s referring to the State of Connecticut: 


To show something of the workings of the town system (in Indiana we call 
them townships) of which the gentleman boasts so highly, we have prepared a 
table showing the number of voters—Republican, Democratic, Prohibition, 
and all others, all told—in thirty-one towns each of which elected 2 represent- 
atives to the lower branch of the State Legislature, in all 62, all Republicans, 
and 49 towns each of which elected l representative, 49 more, to that Legis- 
lature,ali Republicans; in the aggregate, 111 legislators. And showing the 
number of voters—Republican, Democratic, Prohibition, and all others, all 
told—in four towns each of which elected 2 representatives to the same Legis- 
lature, in all 8, all Democrats. 

Eighty Republican towns,with 31,624 voters all told, electing 111 Republicans, 
while four Democratic towns, with 44,431 voters, 12,807 more votes than in the 
eighty Republican towns, and yet elect only 8 Democrats. 


Now, let us see how that is. That is a pretty big thing. Eighty 
Republican towns, 31,624 voters, elect 111 Republican representatives. 
Four Democratic towns, with 44,421 voters, being 12,807 more than 
the eighty Republican towns, elect 8 Democrats. 

Mr. President, if that is a government by majorities I am not sur- 
prised that the Senator from Connecticut is in favor of government by 
majorities. 1 suppose he meant itis not a majority of the votes cast 
at the polls, but a majority of the men who were in the Legislature. 
It did have a big majority of them—111 to 8—just 103 majority in the 
Legislature, with 12,807 majority against them in the vote of the peo- 
ple. That isa new way. It ought to be explained. 

To have heard the Senator from Connecticut, in that elegant way in 
which he always talks, condemn Mississippi upon the idea that it was 
a government of minorities, and express his great admiration and his 
love and reverence and eternal devotion to the principle of majority 
rule without explanation, an unlettered man, an untraveled man, a 
man who is simple in his ways, not acquainted with politicians and 
statesmen, might have supposed that the Senator from Connecticut 
meant a government by a majority of the people, and not a government 
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merely of a majority of men who were elected by a minority of the __ 


le. 

But, Mr. President, I think we have devoted enough time to the Dem. 
ocratic State—I believe it is a Democra*ic State—of Connecticut, that 
always votes for the Democratic nominee for President and never 
a Democratic governor and never gets a Democratic Representative in 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Asa matter of fact, the Senator is mistaken on every 
one of those points. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam glad to hearit. If I am mistaken abont it] 
want to be corrected; but I understand that they have a law or rule ip 
Connecticut that when a man runs for governor he must not only beat 
the strongest man against him, but he must beat all the candidates; 
he must have a majority of all the votes cast. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator is correct once. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am very giad I am correct once. I.am very 
sorry that in this matter I can not even say the Senator from Cop- 
necticut is correct once or even half of a time. So it always 
pens, or generally does of late (I have seen it in the newspapers), 
that the Democrat beats the Republican, but then there are scatter. 
ing men there, Prohibitionists or something of that sort, who come 
im and get a few votes, and when you add them all and give them 
to the Republican and put them on his side and the two together get 
more than the Democrat. Then what happens? Why, this govern- 
ment of majorities then blooms out in all its fragrance and all of its 
glory. The matter is referred to these 111 representatives elected by 
31,624 in eighty towns and to the 8 Democrats elected from four towns 
with 44,431 voters, and so it happens that whilst 44,431 beat 31,624, 
yet, just as easy as eight beat seven, these 111 outvote the 8, and go 
the Democrat never gets in. 

I have heard—I do not know how that is—that there is some con- 
test now whether the Democrat who ran there this year had not beaten 
themall. Ido not know whether it is true or not. 

Mr. GORMAN. He has a majority on the face of the returns. 

Mr. GEORGE. He hasa majority on the face of the returns, my 
friend says, but.I will venture to say that under this government of 
the majority in Connecticut though he got it on the face of the returns 
he does not get the office. 

Now, let us go to something else. I am very sorry that my dis- 
tinguished friendfrom Vermont[ Mr. EDMUNDS] is nothere; that neither 
of the Vermont Senators is here. Vermont hasa history. It has ahis- 
tory not only in the United States Senate, but it has a history outside 
of it, and one of the most bitter and persistent men on this floor against 
the constitution of Mississippi is to be found, I believe, in the senior 
Senator, the senior in service but junior in age, from Vermont [ Mr. 
EDMUNDS]. Why, sir, he was not only dissatisfied with the under- 
standing clause, but he objected tothe way in which the people of Mis- 
sissippi formed their constitution. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam going to make a proposition such as we might 
make on the stump to each other. The Senator appears to have got 
through with requiring my atttendance here, and if he will let me 
have about five minutes now i will go. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, I can not do that. The Senator speaks so 
much better than I do that in his five minutes he would give me an 
hour’s time to talk. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I would. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am no match for the Senator in matters of this 
sort. He must allow me to go on in my own humble and abrupt way 
until I get through. 

Now, we go to Vermont. The Senator from Vermont discovered 
that the constitution of Mississippi had not been submitted to the peo- 
ple, a most remarkable thing. He discovered also that the clause in 
the constitution of Mississippi which allowed of legislative amend- 
ments to the constitution had not been complied with when the Legis- 
lature made no amendment, but called a constitational convention, and 
he seemed to be greatly horrified at the idea that Mississippi should 
violate, not the Constitution of the United States, that was not the ob- 
jection, but violate her own constitution in proceedings which she took 
in relation to this new constitution. 

CONSTITUTION OF MISSISSIPPI RECOGNIZED BY THE SUPREME COURT. 

Mr. President, I am happy to inform the Senator and others wha 
have similar troubles that by the settled law, by the constitutional 
law, recognized by the Supreme Court of the United States, the high- 
est court in any State is to be accepted as the interpreter of its own 
constitution. There is no dispute about that. So 1 am happy to in- 
form ‘the Senators who are so afraid that the constitution of Mississippi 
has been violated that the supreme court of that State has recognized 
it by putting in force one of its provisions which did not exist in the 
old one. Nobody there doubts it. 

I am happy also to inform Senators—I see the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. EpMunDs] is now here—that Mississippi, except under recon- 
struction laws, never did submit one of her constitutions for ratification 
to the people. So I think that my learned and distinguished friend 
from Vermont might at least sleep soundly without bothering his brain 
with the idea that the people of Mississippi have violated their own 
constitution. 
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here I find some constitutions of Ver- 
mont. Here isone made in 1777. I want to see how much of that 

The first constitution of Vermont, as 
ex meee who is the author of this compilation, 
was not to the people of Vermont. Now, if the people of 
Vermont could frame a constitution without submitting it to the people, 
I submit that the people of Mississippi have the sameright. That was 
in 1777. In 1786 they framed a new constitution in that State, and 
Mr. Poore says: 

was ted by the 

gene s adop' am , Legislature and declared to be a part of 

There was no submission of that constitution to the people. 

Now we go to the constitution of 1793, the one under which the 
great and prosperous State of Vermont is now living, and I find that 
that was notsubmitted to the people. Here is what it says: 

The convention of 1793, instead of announcing such of the amendments 
which the censors eonvened them to consider as received their approval, 
embodied them in the constitution, and promulgated the amended document 
as *‘ the constitution of Vermont, adopted by the convention holden at Wind- 
sor July 4, 1793’"—the convention finished its labors July 9, 1793. This con- 
stitution was adopted by the Legislature November 2, 1796, “as the supreme 
law of the State.” 

So, Mr. President, Mississippi has got as good a constitution on the 
subject of submitting it to the people as the State of Vermont has. 
But Vermont hassome little laxity, some little uncertainty, some little | 
doubt as to the qualification for suffrage. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, as I am very much occupied in the | 
committeeroom and did not have the opportunity to hear—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ALLEN in the chair). Does the | 
Senator from Mississippi yield to the Séhator from Vermont? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I merely wish to call to the Senator’s attention, 
because I know that he and I both agree that there is nothing so good 
as the truth—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Nothingin the world. It isamighty scarce article 
about this debate, however. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. SolI have observed; and therefore I thought I | 
would supply a little to my honorable and distinguished friend. 

Mr. GEORGE. All right; any little truth now will be of great serv- 
ice on that side of the Chamber. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator will find, if he looks at it witha 
little care, on the eighteen hundred and sixty-fifth page of this print 
of charters and’ constitutions, the first constitution of the independent 
State of Vermont. Congress would not admit her into the Union, and 
she was not quite willing to belong to the British Crown or submit 
either to New York or New Hampshire as provinces or States, and the 
people having assembled thus together, to begin with, when they had 
not any constitution or anything at all except their brave hearts and 
clear heads, provided just how another constitution might be made, 
and that provision was that there should be a council of censors, as 
they were called, who were to assemble once in seven years, elected by 
the people, not dependent on the will of the members of the Legisla- 
ture whatever, but that every seven years the people should elect this 
council of censors. 

It was provided that that council of censors should consider how the 
government had gone on and what ought to be changed about it, and 
then it provided not that the council of censors should submit their 
conclusions to the le asa body in their counties and towns, but 
should publish them at least six months before the day appointed for 
the election of such convention, for the previous consideration of the 
people, that they might have an opportunity of instructing their dele- 
gates upon the subject, and there it stopped. The council of censors 
having submitted to the people at least six months before the people 
even should be at liberty to vote for members of a convention, then 
they could elect their delegates to that convention and instruct them 
~whatthey ought to do upon the subject, and that ended it. If that is 
like Mississippi, then I am unable to comprehend it. 

Mr. GEORGE, My information on this subject is derived from the 
official document of the United States. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have just read from the book. 

Mr. GEORGE, Very well. You did not read whatI am going to 
read. You read exactly what was not necessary at all for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, and I will’ just supplement what my learned and 
distinguished friend has read. It was all true about these censorsand 
all that sort of thing, but here is what Mr. Poore says: 


The original constitution of Vermont provided for the election, at intervals 
of seven commencing in 178, ofa“ council of censors,”” who should not 





only inquire whether the constitution had been inviolate during the 
t se , and whether the t had been fai exercised, 
but should such amendments to the constitution as they might deem 
proper, and a convention to meet forthe adoption or sajastied of Gheen. 
That is ri is it not? 
Mr. ED Yes. 


Mr. GEORGE. Well, this constitution was soviet by a Legisla- 
‘ame and dense tb be s a ee = ae lent. 

r, EDMUNDS. ; was Legislature, the 
first 4, and there could not be a council of 


: oe GEORGE. This was the constitution of 1786, and you had one 
in \ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator is slightly mistaken about that. 
This constitution was adopted by the Legislature for the first time that 
any constitution was adopted by the Legislature and before there had 
ever been a council of censors at all. So the Senator is entirely mis- 
taken, if he will pardon me for supposing that I know a little some- 
thing about the history of the State of Vermont. It is merely a ques- 
tion of fact. 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course, you know all about that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator will pardon me for just suggesting 
to him that the idea that the people of the State of Vermont, or iis 
Legislature, or any other body or power therein has ever undertaken 
to change its constitution except in the manner named in the constitu- 
tion is a mistake. It may be that they have the right. That is not 
the point I am discussing at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, of course I have great respect for the 
Senator from Vermont as a Senator and a jurist, but there is little mat- 
ter in that, as I said before. We must not confound the constitutions 
of 1777 and 1786. The constitution of 1777 was the first one. The 
people just met there in convention before they had a Legislature or 
anything of thatsort to form a constitution and adoptit. I believethat 
was the way. AmIright? The people just met in convention and 
adopted the constitution of 1777. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not know that they met in convention, but 
they met in what is substantially that thing. Itisacustomary phrase. 

Mr. GEORGE. They met and made a provision forcensors. 
in 1786 they made a new constitution. Here is what Mr. Poore says 
about that in his note. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I read that once. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Poore says: 

The original constitution of Vermont provided fer the election, at intervals 
of seven years, commencing in 1785, of a “‘ council of censurs,’’ who should not 


only inquire whether the constitution had been preserved inviolate during the 
last septenary— 


That is, every seven years, I presume— 


Now, 


| and whether the government had been faithfully exercised, but should propose 


such amendments to the constitution as they might deem proper, and calla 
convention to meet for the adoption or rejection of them. 


Now, that was the constitution of 1777. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But my good friend will remember, if he will 
parden me—lI do not wish to violate the rules of the Senate by not ad 
dressing the Chair—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course I want to get it right, and I know I can 
then get the error out of the mind of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Of course everybody is right if he can get the 
error out of other people’s heads. If the Senator will read again the 
top line of Major Poore’s note he will see that it says: 

The original constitution of Vermont provided for the election, at intervals 
of seven years, commencing in 1785-— 

That interval commencing in 1785, if yon add seven to 1785, I think 
it would make 1792. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, 1792. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam under that impression; perhaps I am wrong. 
Therefore the constitution of 1736 was before the provision for a coun- 
cil of censors was to have any force at all. 

Mr.GEORGE. Allright. Then all Ihave gottosay about itis that it 
just proves my position that the Vermont constitution of 1786, just like 
the constitution of 1777, and like the constitution of Mississippi, was 
formed without submitting it to the people. Thatisall; and if it was 
unconstitutional and irregular for the people of Mississippi to form a 
constitution as they did by the consent of Congress in 1817, without 
stbmitting it to the people, and as they did in 1832, when they revised 
their constitution—if it was all wrong for them to do that, it was wrong 
for the State of Vermont to doit. I want the Senator and the country 
to understand that we have got to the point, I hope in fact as well as 
in theory, that Vermont is as great, has as many rights and as much 
power as the greatest State in the Union, as the great State of New 

York which is beside her, and that Mississippi has the same equal rights 
under the Constitution as Vermont. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is not the slightest doubt about that, Mr. 
President, if my friend will pardon me. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well; I am glad to hear the Senator say so. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But let us go back to the historic question of fact. 
The question of argument and opinion about the equal rights of States 
and all that I do not wish to enter into, becanse—— 

Mr. GEORGE. We have got that settled. Mississippi has got as 
many rights under the Constitution as Vermont. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, and she has got a good many more outside 
of it, Iam afraid. 

Mr. GEORGE. All right; never mind about that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But Isimply wish to correct my honorable friend, 
for whom, as he knows, I have the greatest respect, and he does not 
wish to be wrong historically. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, I do not. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The simple point is this, and let us see if we can 
understand it on this mere matter of history. I affirm that the State 
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of Vermont, or its people, or any part of its people, or any organiza- 
tion in it, by whatever name called, has never undertaken to change 
its constitution after it had once established one, in a way different 
from that in which the constitution then existing provided might he 
done. I think the State of Mississippi has. It may be right to do it. 
That is not the point. I am not going into any argument. 

Mr. GEORGE. All right. Now on that subject, for the Senator 
was not in his seat when I stated the fact, the supreme court of Missis- 
sippi has settled that, and the Senator from Vermont is too good a law- 

er to deny that the supreme court of a State is the rightful and final 
terpreter of the meaning of the constitution of their State except as 
against a provision of the Constitution of the United States, and no- 
body alleges there is anything of that sort here. 
VERMONT CAN NOT THROW STONES. 

Now, Mississippi did not submit her constitution to the people. Ver- 
mont had two that were not submitted to the people and the third one 
is in the same fix. The people of Vermont are living under that. 

I told the Senator from Vermont the other day that this ‘‘ under- 
standing’’ clause of the constitution of Mississippi was no more uncer- 
tain and lax than the constitution of Vermontor the constitution of Con- 
necticut. Now I want to read to the Senator, or rather to the Senate, 
for I know, Mr. President, a large number of the people of this country 
are so prejudiced against us Southern people, that when we do any- 
thing, however right, however .in accordance with the constitution of 
the country, itis all wrong, and our best defense always is to say that we 
follow the example of great, enlightened States in the northern section 
ofthe Union. Now I will read what the qualification for suffrage isin 
the constitution of Vermont, and there are some other curious things 
about the constitution of Vermont that might help us along a little to 
understand things. Here it is: 

rhe constitution of Vermont of 1777 said: 

(n elector should be of quiet, peaceable behavior. 

The same thing was said in the constitution of 1786 and in the con- 
stitution of 1793, and is now the supreme law of the State of Ver- 
mont. In the constitution of 1777 they had a provision of this sort 
that I will call the attention of the Senate to, not very important, but 
while we are talking about sovereign States and fraud committed by a 
State or the people of a State, and when it is intimated, even, as it was 
by the Senator from Massachusetts yesterday evening, that possibly in 
his opinion there might be something in all this proceeding in Missis- 
sippi not exactly consistent with his ideas of the Constitution of the 
United States, we might as well take our time and see how history has 
been written in this country. Section 6 of the constitution to which 
I have just alluded says: 

Sec. VI. Every man of the full age of twenty-one years, having resided in this 
State for the space of one whole year next before the election of representa- 


tives,and who is of a quiet and peaceable behavior, and willtake the following 
oath (or affirmation) shall be entitled to all the privileges of a freeman of this 

Phere is another clause in the constitution of Vermont which says— 
| call the attention of the Senator from Vermont to it because I donot 
exactly understand it myself and as the great charge against the State 
constitution of Mississippi is that we can not understand it very clearly 
| think it is no objection that I should have to ask the Senator from 
Vermont to make an explanation of this. It says: 

XXXVI. Every person of good character who comes to settle in this State, 

:ving first taken an oath or aflirmation of allegiance to the same, may pur- 
chase, or by other just means acquire, hold, and transfer land or other real 
estate; and, after one year’s residence, shall be deemed a free denizen thereof, 
and entitled to all the rights of a natural-born subject of this State, except that 
heshall not be capable of being elected governor, lieutenant-governor, treasurer, 
counselor, or representative in Assembly until after two years’ residence. 

[ should like to ask the Senator from Vermont if that clause of the 
constitution was intended toconfer the right of suffrage as well as these 
other rights upon foreigners in the State of Vermont. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Does the Senator wish me to answer now? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What the Senator from Mississippi fails to com- 
prehend in construing a written constitution, I certainly should be very 
presumptuous in undertaking to explain. I think he will agree with 
me about that, 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no, I will not. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But I think I may state historically, at ieast, 
without expressing any opinions of my own, that it was construed by 
the people and the authorities of the State of Vermont, executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial, as giving to the foreigner a right of suffrage, just 
as many of the Western States have provided, I believe, a long time 
ago in their constitutions, that an alien, who was not a citizen of the 
United States, should be entitled to the State privilege of suffrage, al- 
though not a citizen of the United States. 

Later on—and not many years later, I think, ht I am only speak- 
ing of historical recollection and without recent examination—the 
people of the State of Vermont came to the conclusion that that was a 
violation of the relations of the State of Vermont to the Union, and 
they changed their constitution in the constitutional way so as to pro- 
vide that nobody should exercise the right of suffrage in that State for 
any office whatever unless he were a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Vermont if he 
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understands that provision which is common in the Western States, 
that a foreigner who has declared his intentions to become a citizen 
can vote, is confined to voting for State officers. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, I do not think it is, probably; but that is 
another question. I have understood that where State officers were to 
be chosen it had been considered that a foreigner had for all purposes 
ofsuffrage just as good a right to cast a voteasaregular citizen. Whether 
he would be entitled under such a constitution or under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to vote for a member of Congress would be 
another question. But when the Constitution of the United States says 
that the suffrage as to members of Congress shall be that suffrage which 
relates to the most numerous branch of the State Legislature—I do not 
state it in terms, but that is the substance of it, 1 believe—whether 
that foreigner would not, under that declaration as to State officers, be 
entitled to vote for a member of Congress, would be a question not very 
easy to answer in the negative. 

Mr. TELLER. It does not seem to me that there should be any 
question about that as a matter of practice. Those foreigners who have 
filed their first papers always vote for members of Congress. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Unquestionably. 

Mr. TELLER. I think that is a right the State has. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That may be or may not be, but the people of the 
Stateof Vermont, if my friend from Mississippi will pardon me—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Goon. Iam very willing to give you the floor. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. Iam not entering into the debate, but only try- 
ing to give such assistance as is asked for. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am very much used up by fatigue and shall be 
glad to hear the Senator. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to repeat to my friend from Colorado [ Mr, 
TELLER] thata very few years afterwards—I have forgotten how many, 
because this discussion is new to me in the present sense and in the 
present tense—the people of Vermont, in the regular constitutional 
way, apparently being of the opinion that that was overstepping the 
real United States idea, provided that nobody shouid vote for anything 
who was not a citizen of the United States. 


Monday, January 19, 1891. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I propose now to ask the attention 
of the Senate tosome further facts than those which were developed by 
me on the last day of the last year and to conclude what I had expected 
to say upon that day. It has been so long since my remarks were made 
that it will probably be right that [ should call the attention of the 
Senate very briefly to what had been established on the 31st day of De- 
cember last. 

BRIEF RECAPITULATION, 

It was established by citations from State constitutions and laws 
up to the years 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868 that there had been no re- 
laxation of the rule which universally prevailed in the Northern States 
of this Union, except in New England, but also in two States I believe 
there, excluding the negro not only from suffrage, but from service in 
the militia, service on juries, and, in some of them, also excluding the 
free negro from settlement in their borders. I had called the atten- 
tion of the Senate, somewhat in detail, to the peculiar provisions in 
the constitution and laws of the State of Connecticut in relation to the 
right of suffrage, in which and by which I showed that, however lax 
the rules prescribed in the constitution of Mississippi might be, in the 
opinion of Senators, as to the qualification of voters, they were more 
lax and more uncertain in the State of Connecticut than in the State 
of Mississippi. 

T also alluded somewhat, but very briefly, to the provisions of the 
constitution of Vermont and the laws of Vermont upon this subject, 
and upon that subject, after I get through with the introduction of 
more evidence to the Senate, I propose to make some further remarks. 

On the 3ist day of December I had occasion to allude to the appor- 
tionment of the State of Connecticut, I had some memoranda on that 
occasion which I intended to read then, but my attention was called away 
from that particular point by the giving to me of some information by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CoKE]. 

APPORTIONMENT IN CONNECTICUT. 


I take these figures, Mr. President, from the publication called the 
Connecticut Legislative Manual, a small book which I suppose is {a- 
miliar to the present occupant of the chair [[Mr. PLatr], I read for 
the information of the Senate and of those Senators especially who com- 
plain of the unfair apportionment of Mississippi that in Hartford 
County the city of Hartford has two representatives with 12,082 reg- 
istered voters; that in the town of Bristol, in the same county, there 
are two representatives and 1,730 registered voters. 

In the town of East Hartford, in the same county, there are two rep- 
resentatives in the Legislature and 1,015 registered voters. 

I come then to East Windsor, a town in the same county, and that 
town has 2 representatives in the Legislature and 681 regi voters; 
or, in other words, that place, East Windsor, with about one-twentieth 
of the registered voters of the city of Hartford and in the same county, 
has the same number of representatives in the Legislature. 

I go on a little further and I find the town of Berlin with 1 Repub- 
lican representative and 641 registered voters. 
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ington, 2 representatives and 760 voters. 

cao tone of Simsbury, in the county of ‘ord, has 2 Republican 

resentatives and 481 registered voters; or, in other words, a voter in 

a Republican town—I state it that way, as it gave a majority for the 

Republicans at the election g the last—a Repub voter in 

that town has the same political power in electing representatives to 

Legislature of the State of Connecticut as about 40 or 50 Demo- 
erats in the city of Hartford. 

Windsor Locks has 1 Democratic representative and 575 registered 


ters. 
rT go to New Haven County. In thecity of New Haven, which is Dem- 
ocratic, there are 19,175 registered voters. That city has 2 repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature. 

The town of Guilford, which is Republican, has 756 registered voters 
and 2 representatives, about 30 or 40 to 1 in New Haven. 

Milford, 2 representatives, and 294 registered voters, about 60 to 1 
in New Haven. 

Orange, 1 representative, 964 registered voters. 

I go to New London County. In the town of New London there are 
2,906 registered voters, and it has 2 representatives in the Legisla- 


ture. 

The town of Norwich, in the same county, has 4,843 registered voters 
and 2 representatives. 

The town of Colchester, which voted Republican at the election pre- 
ceding the last, has 2 representatives and 690 registered voters. 

The town of Groton, which is a Democratic town, has 2 representa- 
tives and 1,496 registered voters. That is offset by the town of Leb- 
anon, which has 2 Republican representatives and only 433 registered 
voters. 

The town of Lyme has 2 Republican representatives and 277 regis- 
tered voters, 19,175 registered voters of the city of New Haven, 
which is Democratic; about 70 to 1 in New Haven. 

I go to Fairfield County. The city of Bridgeport, Democratic, has 2 
representatives and 9,931 registered voters. 

Danbury is a Republican town that has just about half as many 
voters as Bridgeport, or 4,532 registered voters, and it has 2 represent- 
atives. 

Then there is Fairfield, which was also a Democratic town at the 
last election, and it has 2 representatives and 955 registered voters. 

Newtown has 2 Democratic representatives and 933 registered voters. 

Redding has 2 Republican representatives and 353 registered voters, 
whilst bethel, Democratic, has 1 representative and 816 voters. 

Ridgefield, 2 Republican representatives and 544 registered voters. 

I ought to state that I tind one town Stratford, which is Republican 
and has only one representative and 1,242 registered voters. 

I go to Windham County. The town of Brooklyn has 1 Republican 
representative and 374 registered voters. 

The town of Ashford, 2 Democratic representatives and 279 regis- 
tered voters. It will be seen that Brooklyn has 374 registered voters 
and | representative, and Ashford 2 representatives with 279 regis- 
tered voters. 

“owmgpanes. has 2 Democratic representatives and 304 registered 
voters. 

Plainfield has 2 Republican representatives and 776 registered voters. 

Pomfret has 2 Republican representatives and 316 registered voters. 

— pson has 2 Republican representatives and 680 registered 
voters. 

Woodstock, 2 Republican representatives and 573 registered voters. 

I go now to the county of Litchfield. The town of Litchfield has 2 
istered voters. 

publican, with 291 registered 


Democratic representatives and 852 
Barkhamsted has 2 representatives, 
voters. 
Colebrook has 2 Democratic representatives and 240 registered voters. 
Cornwall has 2 Democratic representatives and 351 registered voters. 
Goshen, 2 representatives and 222 registered voters. 
Harwinton has 2 Republican representatives and 255 registered voters. 
Kent has 1 representative and 363 registered voters. 
Norfolk has 2 Republican representatives and 347 registered voters. 
Torrington has 2 Republican representatives and 1,175 registered 
Voters against Barkhamsted, which has 2 representatives with 291 reg- 
istered voters, 
Thomaston 1 ve and 815 registered voters. 
Washington has 2 representatives and 427 registered voters. 
Woodbury has 2 Republicanrepresentatives and 494 registered voters, 
and. Warren has 1 — representative with 144 registered voters. 


I now go to M County. The town of Haddam, in that 
county, has 2 tatives and 586 registered voters. 
Chatham has 2 representatives with 500 registered voters. 


Durham has 2 representatives and 237 registered voters. 

East Haddam has 2 representatives with 713 registered voters. 

Essex has 2 representatives and 607 registered voters, larger than all 
of the fi , except East Haddam. 

Saybrook has 2 representatives with 357 registered voters. 

Portland has 1 representative with 883 registered voters. 

I go now to Tolland County. The town of Tolland has 2 represent- 
atives and 287 registered voters. . 
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Union has 2 representatives with 129 registered voters; that is 134 





to 1 in New Haven. 


Willington has 2 representatives and 236 registered voters, and Ell- 


ington has 1 representative and 386 registered voters, while Hartford 
has but 2 representatives with 12,082 registered voters and New Haven 
has but 2 representatives with 19,175 voters. 


But, Mr. President, Connecticut is not the only Northern State which 


has a singular apportionment. I have something from the State of 
New Jersey that will be especially edifying to those Senators who re- 
gard the apportionment of Mississippi as something of an outrage. 


APPORTIONMENT IN NEW JERSEY—MINORITY RULE BY GERRYMANDER. 

I have a list here, which I ask to have printed in the RECORD as an 
appendix to my remarks, of the various counties in the State of New 
Jersey, their population in 1880, and their vote in 1884, and also their 
population by the census of 1885, which was a State census, and the 
vote in 1888 and the vote in 1889. Every county in the State of New 
Jersey has a senator. The county of Camden has 76,685 population; 
Cape May has 10,744. That isin the First Congressional district of the 
State of New Jersey. Without going through in detail all these fig- 
ures I will state the result. 

The First Congressional district is composed of five counties, con- 
taining a population under the State census of 1885 of 182,387, polling 
in 1889 42,126 votes, and gave a Republican majority of 4,594. Un- 
der the constitution of the State each of these counties is entitled 
toasenator. Practically a Republican vote of 22,505 elects five Sena- 
tors, or nearly one-fourth of that body, which consists of twenty-one 
members, Compare this with the Seventh Congressional district under 
the same census and at the same election. 

The Republicans elect five Senators by a vote of 22,505 in the First 
district, whilst the Democrats of the Seventh district, who poll 27,822, 
which is 5,000 more votes than the Republicans had in the other Con- 
gressional district, obtain one senator. The Republicans have by con- 
trolling the senate prevented the calling of a constitutional convention 
which would result in the apportionment of senators according to popu- 
lation and do away with the rotten-borough system, which has been 
created under the present constitution for purely partisan purposes. 

So you see that in the State of New Jersey one Republican vote in 
one Congressional district is more than five times as valuable as a Dem- 
ocratic vote in another Congressional district in the way of electing 
senators to their State Legislature. 

REPUBLICAN GERRYMANDER IN NEW YORK DEPRIVES THE STATE OF 
CRATIC SENATORS, 


DEMO- 


In New York it is very nearly as bad. I have mislaid my memo- 
randa as to New York and can not go into details, but it is very nearly 
if not quite as bad. It results in this way: New York, being a Dem- 
ocratic State ordinarily by 20,000 votes or more, has succeeded in elect- 
ing one Democrat to the United States Senate, I believe, in the last 
thirty years, with a chance to elect one this year, there being always 
a very large majority of the Legislature Republican, while onthe pop- 
ular vote the State is Democratic. 

POWER DISTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO TAXATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

I have got something on the apportionment in Massachusetts that 
in these days would be interesting probably to Senators who are pur- 
suing Mississippi. I read from a memorandum made by myself on 
the constitutional provisions of Massachusetts, commencing with the 
the year 1780. By Article I— 

The General Court [or Legislature], in assigning the numbers [of senators] to 
be elected by the respective districts, shall govern themselves by the proportion 
of public taxes paid by the said districts. 

That was the first constitution of the State of Massachusetts, and in 
that, so far as the senate was concerned, money was represented, and 
not men. 

On the apportionment of representatives, chapter 1, section 3, Arti- 
cle I, readsas follows: 


There shall be in the Legislature of this Commonwealth a representation of 
its people annually elected and founded on the principles of equality. 


Let us see how that works onthe ‘‘ principles of equality,’’ as falsely 
claimed in the constitution. Then it provided in Article II that— 
Every corporate town having 150 ratable polls— 


Not population, but taxpayers— 
may elect one representative, and every one having 375 ratable polls may 
elect two. 

Every one having 600 might elect three. Proceeding in that man- 
ner, it made 225 ratable polls the increasing number for an additional 
representative. 

Thus stood the apportionment of representation in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts under the constitution of 1780. In 1836 there was an amend- 
ment to the constitution on thesubject of apportionment. Representa- 


tives then were apportioned according to the number of ratable polls— 
taxpayers, not population—every town having 300 ratable polls to have 
a representative and one, not for every 300 additional, bat for every 
450. This was again amended in 1840. Then, for the first time and 
for a very short time only, were representatives and senators by the 
constitution of Massachusetts apportioned according to population. 
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That lasted until 1857, when the apportionment by constitutional amend- | Electors for senators were to havefreehold estate of £100 0verand aboye 


ment was fixed according to the number of legal voters, and the sena- 
tors were apportioned in the same way. 
WHY MASSACHUSETTS MADE AN EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION. 

But that was the year—I desire to call the attention of the Senate 
to that—in which Massachusetts, under the influence of the then very 
prevalent heresy in American constitutional law and in American in- 
stitutions called ‘‘ Know-nothingism,”’ saw proper to amend her con- 
stitution so as to require every person in order to be an elector to be 
able to read in English any section of the constitution of the State and 
to write his name. That was done for the purpose of getting rid of 
the foreign vote in that State. In 1859 the same feeling prevailed, so 
that in that year the constitution was amended, requiring additional 
qualifications for a naturalized foreigner to hold office over and above 
what were required of a native-born citizen. That rule lasted until 
the year 1862 or 1863—I have forgetten which—but in one of those 
years, flagrante bello, when it became important to get foreignets to 
serve in the Army, the provision of 1859 was rescinded. It would be 
well to remark, as showing the animus of that rescission, that up to the 
same year no man but a white citizen of Massachusetts could serve in 
the militia of that State and that at the same time they took off this 
restriction from foreigners holding office, and probably in the same sort 
of exigency, they allowed colored citizens to serve in the militia and 
therefore in the Army. 

Mr. President, I do not see the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SPOONER] in his seat, but it will be remembered by those who heard 
the debate on the 3lst of December last that when I stated that the 
State of Wisconsin had submitted to the popular vote of that State be- 
tween 1865 and the adoption of the fifteenth amendment the propo- 
sition to admit negroes, colored people, to the right of suffrage in that 
tate, and that it was voted down, I was contradicted by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I thought I could hardly be mistaken in the asser- 
tion which I had made, though of course when I was contradicted by 
so intelligent a Senator as the Senator from Wisconsin about a ‘act 
connected with his own State, I felt at least that I might be mistaken; 
but, sir, 1 was so thoroughly satisfied that I had foundation for the 
statement which I made that I have since made an investigation into 
that matter and I communicated to the Senator himself the result of 
that investigation. 

I now propose to read to the Senate the result of the investigation. 
I read from the laws of Wisconsin, 1865: 

WISC% 


ws 


NSIN IN 1865 REFUSES TO ALLOW THE NEGRO TO VOTE. 


An act to extend the right of suffrage. 

The people of the Slate of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assembly, do enact 
as follows: Section 1. The right of voting is hereby extended to male persons 
of African blood who shall have attained the age of twenty-one years or up- 
wards, with the same qualification and restrictions now imposed upon other 
voters in section 1 of the article on suffrage in the constitution. 


0} 


There were some other sections of this act which required that it, 
under the constitution of the State of Wisconsin, should be sub- 
mitted at the next general election to the popular vote of that State, 

nd, if affirmed, it was to be a part of the constitution, and, if not, it 
was not to be a partof the constitution. Thatact was approved April 
10, 1865. Now we will see what became ofthat. I read now from 
the American Annual Cyclopedia for 1865. After giving a statement 
of the majority received by the members of the Legislature of each 
party, the book proceeds as follows: 

The negro-suffrage amendment was lost by the decisive vote of 55,591 against 
it to 46,588 for it; majority against the amendment, 9,000. 

But lest, Mr. President, Appleton’s Cyclopedia may be disputed, I 
have an authority which I presume no Senator, no Republican Sena- 
tor at least, will dispute on a question of this sort. I read from the 
Tribune Almanac for 1866 under the head of ‘‘ Wisconsin:’’ 

In November, 1865, a vote was taken on a proposed amendment to the State 
constitution, to strike out the word “white” in the qualifications of voters, 
The amendment was rejected by a majority of 8,059— 

Which is a mistake as to the size of the majority as compared with 
the other. 

So that it is true, as I stated, althongh I was contradicted by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, that the people of Wisconsin in the year 1865, 
upon the solemn proposition submitted to their vote as to whether they 
would have negro suffrage or not, voted it down by a majority of 9,000 
votes. 

I have some interesting information on that subject from the State 
of New York, which the Senator from that State [Mr. Evarrs] has 
seen proper to hold up as an example to the State of Mississippi, con- 
fessing that all this discussion about the constitution of Mississippi was 
mere “‘lecture’’ and not designed to carry out valid constitutional 
powers. I read from notes which I have made myself. I am respon- 
sible for their correctness, provided the authority upon whom I rely, 
‘*Charters and Constitutions, by Mr. Ben: Perley Poore,’’ is to be re- 
lied upon. 

The elector for representatives in New York under the constitution 
of 1777 was to have £20 freehold or he must have rented a tenement 
of the yearly value of 40shillings and been rated and taxes to the 
State. (Article 7, page 1334, of the book which I jast cited.) 


all debts. (Article 7, page 1334.) 
NEW YORK AGAINST NEGRO SUFFRAGE, 


In 1821 there was a change in this matter. It will be noted—ang 
Senators upon the other side will take notice of it, if they have any 
interest in this discussion—that I stated in my speech on the 31st of 
December that in the beginning there was no distinction between whits 
and colored voters, but in New York the qualifications for voting were 
so high that possibly no colored man ever voted under them. 

That time seems to be an eventful era in the history of negro suf. 
frage in the United States. We were then in the midst of the heateg 
Missouri controversy. In 1818, just before Missouri applied for ad- 
mission to the Union, Connecticut withdrew the right which she had 
hitherto granted to colored men to be candidates for electors; that is, 
she withdrew the privilege which she had hitherto extended to them, 
to ask permission to be made vuters. That is the way it stood in Con- 
necticut in 1818, first in the spring of the year by statute, and then, 
afterwards, in October, by her new constitution. In 1822 Rhode Island 
withdrew the same privilege from the same class of persons, 

In 1821, all now in the midst of this great excitement about sla 
in Missouri, New York took action on that subject and, though she 
did not, as Connecticut and Rhode Island had done, withdraw wholly 
from the colored man the privilege of being a candidate for the place 
of elector, she enacted a law substantially to this effect : 

Electors must have been residents one year in the State and six 
months in the county. They must have paid a State tax on realty or 
personalty, or have been exempted from taxation and performed 
militia duty, or have been residents three years in the State and one 
year in the county, and have worked on the roads or paid an equiva- 
lent. 

Now I quote from the constitution: 


But no man of color unless three years- 
One year for the other— 


in the State and shall for one year preceding the clection own treehold estate 
worth $250 over all debts and incumbrances,and shall have been actually rated 
and paid a tax thereon— 


could vote, whilst all white men who had resided in the State one 
year and paid taxes were entitled to vote. The negro must have re- 
sided there three years, he must have owned $250 worth, not of property 
generally, but of freehold property, real estate, either in fee simple, 
fee tail, or for life, and he must have owned that a year beforehand, 
and he must have owned it over and above all his debts. (See the 
constitution of New York, page 121, in Charters and Constitutions, by 
Poore, article 2, section 1345. ) 

They again made a new constitution in 1846. Let us see how the 
negro fared in that. They reduced the qualifications of white men to 
inhabitancy for one year in the State.and four months in the county, 
but retained all the old qualifications for black men, and it so remained 
until 1874. 

There were several votes submitted to the people of New York upon 
that subject during these years. In 1846 equal, impartial, as they called 
it, negro suffrage was submitted to the people of the State for their 
ratification or rejection, and it received 85,360 affirmative votes and 
223,334 negative votes, orabout 3or4to1. In 1860 they made another 
experiment. Mr. Seward then was almost at the acme of his political 
glory and power. He had been that year a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. New York was thoroughly Republican. Mr. Lincoln had been 
nominated upon a platform of opposition to slavery, and in that year 
there were 197,503 affirmative votes for negro suffrage and 337,984 
against it, a majority of over 140,000. 

IN 1868 NEW YORK STILL OPPOSED TO NEGRO SUFFRAGE BY A DECIDED MA- 
JORITY. 

That was in1860. Icomenowtotheyear1868, Reconstruction then 
bad proceeded to the point of imposing negro suffrage on the Southern 
States. It had alsoproceeded to the point—lI desire tocall the attention 
of Senators to that—that in the National Republican Convention of 1868, 
which nominated General Grant for the Presidency, it was explicitly 
announced that, while nezro suff: must be imposed upon the South 
by national authority, it was to be left with each one of the Northern 
or “loyal States,’”’ as they called them, to accept or reject it. That is 
the platform upen which General Grant was elected to the Presidency 
for the first time, and so, acting upon that idea, negro suffrage having 
already been imposed upon the South, the Legislature of New York 
submitted anamendment to the constitution of that State to have fair, 
equal, and impartial suffrage for negroes. It received 249,802 votes 
and there were 282,403 against it, a majority of over 40,000 votes 
against it. 

MICHIGAN, LIKE THE REST, AGAINST NEGRO VOTERS. 

Michigan made a little experiment, not that year, but in the year 
1867, in regard to negro suffrage. On the 7th of March, 1867, a con- — 
stitutional convention was called in the State of Michigan. That 
convention met May 15, two or three months after Congress imposed 
negro suffrage upon the Southern States. They framed a new consti- 
tution, and in prescribing the qualifications of electors the word 








a 
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white’? was stricken out. This constitution a by the 
le—yeas 71,733, nays 110,582; majority against, uding negro- 
PYfrage amendment, to which very strong opposition was made, 38,849. 
NEGRO SUFFRAGE GOOD ENOUGH FOR THE SOUTH, BUT NOT FOR THE NORTH. 
So that, Mr. President, from the year 1865 up to the time of the 
adoption of the fifteenth amendment elections were held in the State 


Connecticut u the subject of negro suffrage, and defeated; in 
a and defeated by a majority; in Illinois, and defeated by a 
large majority; in , and defeated by a large majority; in 


Mich and defeated by a large majority; in New York, and de- 
rte large majority. Thus showing that while our Northern 
friends thought suffrage was good enough for us, where there 
were ten negroes or negroes or one hundred negroes to one in those 
States, it was a blessing which they could not accept for themselves. 

After awhile, Mr. President, I will go back and show what Ameri- 
can statesmen of both parties said upon this subject at a very recent 


, CONSTITUTION OF VERMONT ON SUFFRAGE LOOSE AND INDEFINITE. 

I now proceed to the State of Vermont. Upon the main question 
as to the indefiniteness and uncertainty of the language in regard to 
the qualification of electors, which is the tion made against the 
State of Mississippi, I now call the attention of the Senate. Vermont 
had two sections in her constitution upon the subject of suffrage which 
I will read to the Senate; and I will defy any man to say, except in 
respect to anatural-born citizen of the State of Vermont, what the rule 
was in that State and what the rule is therenow. Section 21, chapter 
2, of the constitution of Vermont reads in this way: 


Every man of the fall age of twenty-one years, having resided in this State 
for the space of one wi ear next before the election of representatives, 
and is of a quiet and behavior, and will take the following oath or 
affirmation, shall be entitled to all the privileges of 


of a freeman in this State. 
Which, as I showed on the 31st of December, meant the right to 
vote. Section 39, same chapter, reads in this way: 
Every person of good character who comes to settle in this State, having first 
* taken an oath or affirmation of allegiance to the same, may purchase, or by 


catia other just means acquire, hold, and transfer Jand or real estate; and, after one 
r’s residence, shall be deemed a free denizen thereof, and entitled to all 


rae yehts of a natural-born subject of this State, except that he shall not be capable 
of being elected governor, lieutenant governor, treasurer, councilor, or repre- 
eone — sentative in Assembly until after two years’ residence. 
ve re- : On the last day of last year I called the attention of the Senator from 
perty Vermont to that, but I read to him that article as it appeared in the 
mple, ; constitution of 1786 and he gave an exposition of it, based upon the 
hand, language of that constitution. In 1777 the provision was that every 
‘e the foreigner ’’ who came into the State with good character should be en- 
ns, by — titled to certain rights. Butin the constitution of 1786 andin the con- 
stitution of 1793, which is the present constitution of Vermont, the 
w the word “‘foreigner’’ is stricken out and the words ‘‘every person ’’ in- 
1en to serted. So that there is this state of delightful dubiety with reference 
unty, to the qualifications of electors in the State of Vermont, whether this 
ained section which required ‘‘ good character ’’ as to persons coming in the 
State is still in force or whether the section requiring ‘‘ quiet and 
; upon peaceable behavior’ is the one now in force. 
called Now, Mr. President, let us see what “‘ quiet and peaceable behavior’ 
their was interpreted to mean by the Legislature of the State of Vermont. 
-s and It is very difficult to define or state the cases which would be covered 
nother by ‘‘quiet and peaceable behavior’’ and which would be excluded 
litical = from it. The Legislature of Vermont undertook to make thata little 
Presi- more certain. The constitution had the language ‘‘ quiet and peace- 
lbeen able behavior’’ as a necessary qualification for an elector. Letussee 
tye what the Legislature said. It gave an interpretation to that, Mr. 
37,908 President, early in the history of Vermont, and kept it up for a 


















long time. provided, by section 6 of the act passed November 
2, 1797, found in Siade’s Laws of Vermont, on page 567, as follows: 
That ifany freeman ofthis State shall be guilty of bribery— 


n then We can understand that— 

ithern or corruption, or ee eteere practice, which shall render him notoriously 
ention scandalous, it shall be in the power of the su court, on complaint thereof 
* 1868, disfranchise such freeman, who thereupon stand aisfranchised 


ie, to , 

until by his behavior the court shall resto: 
him to b haedaetaaeet Sa eeehemele hesske Gupiaeeieete o 

Now, Mr. President, the complaint against the constitution of Mis- 
sissippi is that it is indefinite and uncertain; that it allows the offi- 
cer or tribunal the qualifications of the voter such lati- 
his friends and reject his enemies. 
,, What could they do under the constitution of Vermont? What is 
““corruption?’’ It does not say ‘‘ corruption in office,’’ but ‘‘ corrup- 
tion” ey and what is corruption? I believe I have the defini- 
tion. Webster says it is— 

Perversion or deterioration of moral ; loss of purity Or integrity ; 
; perversion; depravity; ie impurity ; — : 
the supreme court of Vermont, in —. the complaint 


So that 
made that the was guilty of these definitions 
dnanlehdeen, > fueeoton “ detortoration of moral principles ! ’’ 
How wide! How indefinite! How loose! “‘ Loss of purity or integ- 
‘tity.’ How Se ae oes een soeee Sethe "wont of 
e”  Debasement, ” Whatis t? ‘‘ Perversion!’’ 
Depravity!’’ Why, itis very evident, Mr. President, that the court 
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would give to that word ‘‘ corruption ’’ any of these different meanings 
which the individual members of the court, each according to his own 
notion, might deem proper. 

But more than that, Mr. President. Supposing we got over the 
difficulty about corruption. Then the statute goes on to say: 

Or be guilty of any other evil practice which shall render him notoriously 

us. 

What is the meaning of ‘‘evil practice?’’? And how many repeti- 
tions of the act would it require in order to make asingle sin an “‘ evil 
practice?”’ All this is left in doubt. Then what is ‘‘scandalous?’’ 
Webster says it is— 

Giving offense; exciting reprobation; calling outcondemnpation; extremely 
offensive to duty or propriety. 


Which one of these definitions is to be adopted in determining 
whether the party has been guilty of an “evil practice ’’ which makes 
him ‘“‘notoriously scandalous? ’’ 

And then, Mr. President, whatis ‘‘notorious?’’ Howmuchof knowl- 
edge is the public to have of the ‘‘evil practice’’ of this party, this 
scandalous practice, before the party is brought within the condemna- 
tion of the statute? 

MISSISSIPPI COMPARED WITH VERMONT AND CONNECTICUT. 

Can any man cast a stone at the constitution of Mississippi as con- 
taining a loose and indeterminate standard for the registration of vot- 
ers and at the same time allege that Connecticut and Vermont have 
such a strict and rigid rule about it that there can be no mistake? I 
ask, further, is there any man who does not know that the provision 
in the constitution of Mississippi is more capable of a regular and uni- 
versal application than the constitution of Vermont and the constitu- 
tion of Connecticut? 

But then, Mr. President, Vermont was not satisfied with that. They 
determined to leave that whole question, notwithstanding the consti- 
tution of that State, to the absolute discretion of the parties named in 
the law for fixing the voter’s status. I read now from a pretty late 
statute of Vermont, from the Revised Statutes of that State for the year 
1839: 

Sec, 2. Every such citizen shall have a right to vote for a representative to 
the General Assembly in the town where he last resided for the term of three 
months, in case he shall have resided withim-this State one year next preceding 
any such election, aud shall not be permitted to vote for representatives in any 
other town. 

Sxc. 3. Before any person shall be admitted to vote in any election, as afore- 
said, he shall take the oath prescribed for the qualification of freemen in the 
constitution. 

And now I come to section 4, which is the one to which I desire to 
call the attention of the Senate: 

No person shall be admitted to take such oath or vote in any election in this 
State until he shall have obtained the approbation of the selectmen and justices 
present atthe meeting in the town where he shall apply for admission. 

Now, sir, toshow that that meant the unrestricted right of the select- 
men of the town to give that approbation or not and that it meant an 
approval of the person, and not a judgment upon the qualifications of 
the person, I turn to the statute from which I have just read, that of 
1797, which, after providing for the oath that he shall take, reads as 
follows: 

That no person shall be admitted to take the above oath until he shall have 


obtained the approbation of the selectmen of the town, signifying that he has 
the qualifications of a freeman, agreeably to the constitution of this State. 


That was the law of 1797, and remained the law until 1839; how 
long afterwards I do notknow. When they came to revise the statutes 
in 1839 they struck out the words “‘signifying that he has the quali- 
fications of a freeman, agreeably to the constitution of this State,’’ 
thereby leaving it to the uncontrolled discretion of the selectmen to 
give their approbation or not. 

Now, sir, suppose we had a provision in the constitution of Missis- 
sippi like that provision of the act of 1839 cf Vermont, saying that no 
man should register until he received the approbation of the mayor 
and selectmen of the town in which he lived, or, if he did not live in 
a town, but out in the country, ‘‘of the board of supervisors of the 
county in which he lived!’ If that had been the provision of the con- 
stitution of Mississippi it would have been argued, and it would have 
been argued justly—and no man could have answered it—that it was 
@ provision which left to these officials the absolute discretion of giving 
or refusing the right of suffrage to the party. 

HOW ABOUT RHODE ISLAND? 


That, sir, disposes of the State of Vermont. Now, I come to the 
State of Rhode Island. Rhode Island is here to-day joining in this 
= movement against the Southern States. Now, let us see how 

thode Island acted. It will be remembered, Mr. President, that 
Rhode Island was the last of all the American States to surrender its 
old charter received from the British King, and some of them were very 
good constitutions. Connecticut had one which she abandoned in 
1818 and Rhode Island had another which she abandoned in 1842, 
Under that charter the Legislature or General Assembly of the colony 
of Rhode Island, and the State of Rhode Island after the Declaration 
of Independence, had this power: 

choose, nominate, and appoint such andso many other persons as they 


And to 
shall think fit,and be willing to accept the same, to be free of said company 
and of the politic, and them into the same admit. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The learned Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] admitted in 
the little colloquy we had on the 3ist of December that that meant 
‘admitted to the elective franchise.’’ Rhode Island pursued that 
course for a long while and then leftit to the freemen of the town. I 
now read from page 114 of the statutes of Rhode Island for 1798: 

Secrionl. That the freemen of each of the respective towns in this Stateatany 
of their town meetings shall and they hereby have full power granted them to 
admit so many persons, inhabitants of their respective towns, freemen of their 
towns, as shall be qualified according to this act. 

The Legislature in the first instance had the unlimited discretion to 
admit orreject persons as freemen; when they conferred this power 
upon the towns they had the unlimited discretion to reject, and the 
power to accept only when the voters had certain qualifications. That 
provision, Mr. President, remained the law of Rhode Island up to and 
after 1822—I do not know how much later. The act of 1822 is: 

That the freemen of each town in this State, at any of their town meetings, 
shall and hereby have full power granted them to admit so many white per- 
sons 

They there put in the word ‘* white ’’— 
inhabitants of their respective towns, freemen thereof, as shall be qualified ac- 
cording to this act. 

I suppose that remained the law, as it was in 1822, until they changed 
their constitution in 1842. That disposes of Rhode Island, with the 
statement that by the law of that State, up to 1842, the right to vote in 
that State was not a right, but a privilege, which the selectmen or the 
town meeting could give or not give at their discretion, with this re- 
striction only, that they could not give unless the party had certain 
qualifications. 

IDAHO'S NEW CONSTITUTION JUST APPROVED BY CONGRESS. 

I come now, sir, to the State of Idaho, the constitution of which was 
approved by Congress not very long ago. And to show, Mr. President, 
that this particular clause of the constitution of Idaho did not slip 
through without observation on the part of the Senate and on the part 
of the Committee on-Territories, of which the now Presiding Officer 
{[Mr. PLATT] was chairman, I refer to page 3 of their report, No. 316, 
Fifty-first Congress, first session. On that page the franchise clause of 
the Constitution is copied and objections are admitted to have been 
made againstit; and then come the arguments of the committee to show 
that it was just, right, and proper. I mention thatsimply to show that 
this article was scrutinized by the Committee on Territories and that 
the attention of the Senate was directly and conspicuously called to it. 
Now, let us see what that is and how much it differs from the consti- 
tution of Mississippi in being ‘‘ loose and indefinite.” 

In the first place, it is said that, in order to vote in Idaho, or toserve 
on a jury, or to hold any civil office, the party must not be idiotic or 
insane. What is ‘‘idiotic?’’ Of how mucb folly must the party be 
guilty in order to come within the meaning of ‘‘idiotic?’’ It is not 
‘‘idiot.’’ Webster defines “‘idiotic’’ to mean, ‘‘ Pertaining to or 
like an idiot; foolish; sottish.’’ That is the first thing, then, to be set- 
tled under the constitution of Idaho. The phrase is not “‘ adjudged 
idiotic,’ not ‘‘ under guardianship,’’ as in many of the constitutions 
of the States of the United States; but it is left a matter to be deter- 
mined by the registering officers whether the party is idiotic or insane. 

What is ‘‘insanity?’’ The language is not ‘‘a person adjudged in- 
sane,’’ but the effect of it is ‘‘a person determined insane by the reg- 
istering officers.’’? Rarely is a more difficult question, Mr. President, 
as you know and as every lawyer knows, submitted to a human tribu- 
nal than to determine whether a person is insane or not. And yet, 
without requiring the judicial determination of that question, without 
requiring, as many of the constitutions of the States of the United 
States do, that there shall have been a guardianship over the person be- 
fore he can be rejected, it is left a question to be determined by the 
registering officer, to say whether a man is insane or not or idiotic or 
not. Is that ‘‘loose?’’ Is that ‘‘indeterminate ?’’ 

Then it goes on. He can not vote or hold office ifhe be ‘‘ a bigamist 
or polygamist, or is living in what is known as patriarchal, plural, or 
celestial marriage.’’ Now, what does ‘‘ bigamistor polygamist’? mean 
there? Does it mean that the party has been actually married to two 
or more women, with the marriage tie undissolved as to all? Does it 
mean that? Mr. President, that view of it might be urged with some 
plausibility, as the language is— 

Ur who is a bigamist or polygamist, or is living in what’is known as patri- 
archal, plural, or celestial marriage. 

If he is living ‘‘ in what is called plural, patriarchal, or celestial mar- 
riage,’’ certainly he is living in bigamy or lygamy. And yet it is 
so indefinite that we are left to guess walle ‘bigamist or polyga- 
mist’’ means a person actually twice married or whether we are to 
adopt a definition which Webster gives, of merelya man who be- 
lieves or maintains that bigamy or polygamy is a proper and right- 
eous institution. Who is to decide that? The election officers. 

Then, there is another and very serious clause and a very indefinite 
one. Nor is any man allowed to vote or to hold office or serve as a 
juror ‘‘ who in any manner teaches, advises, counsels, aids, or encour- 
ages any person to enter into bigamy or polygamy.’’ ‘‘ Teaching in any 
manner;’’ what is that? Would ules e Old Testament to any 
person and saying that it is of divine inspiration, as aman was required 


to swear he believed by the constitution of Vermont in 1786, be a teach- 
ing in the meaning of this constitution? The constitution of Vermont 
required an elector to swear that he acknow the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments to be given by divine inspiration. Would re- 
quiring that oath be teaching polygamy or not? Who knows? 

Let us go further. I am not through with this yet. If he shall be 


‘‘a member of or contributes to the support, aid, or encouragement of 
any order, organization, association, corporation, or society which 
teaches, advises, counsels, encourages, or aids any person to enter into 


lygamy or bigamy.’’ 

p What 2 wide field, Mr. President, is here left to the discretion of the 
registration officers! What is teaching? Webster says that to teach 
means ‘‘to impart the knowledge of.’’ That is the first definition, 
Then shall we say that any man who imparts knowledge of bigamy or 
polygamy is disfranchised by the constitutionof Idaho? Thenext defi- 
nition of ‘‘teach’’ is— 

To give intelligence concerning; to impart as knowledge before unknown— 

Is that the meaning of it in this constitution ?— 
or as rules for practice; to inculcate as true or important; to exhibit impres. 
sively ; to tell. 

Which one of these various meanings is the registrar to adopt in 
order to determine whether a man is excluded from the right of suf 
frage under the constitution of Idaho? 

Let us go further. To teach, again, means not only what I have 
stated, but— 


To direct as an instructor; to manage as a preceptor; to guide in the studies 
of; to instruct; to inform; to conduct through a course of studies; as, to teach 
a child, to teach a school. 


Whichone of these various meanings is to be attributed to the word 
‘teach ’’ in the constitution of Idaho? Whoistosay? Isitnottrue 
that the registrar, the person authorized to admit the party to the elect 
ive franchise, is to determine? 

Then, again, a man who ‘‘encourages.’’ What is the meaning of 
“‘encourages?’’ Here is Webster’s definition of ‘‘ encouragement:” 

1. The act of giving courage or confidence of success; incitement to action or 
to practice; incentive; as,the encouragement of youth in generous deeds. 

2. That which serves to incite, support, promote, or advance. 

Which of all these ideas is intended to be conveyed by the language 
of the constitution of Idaho to which I have called the attention of the 
Senate? And yet, sir, this clause of the constitution, being specially 
pointed out by the Committee on Territories, who argued against ob- 
jections which had been made to it, was approved by them, brought 
before the Senate and approved by the Senate; and yet it is said t 
that is all right, that that is all easy, that that is a simple and inva- 
riable standard, and that the constitution of Mississippi is all wrong, 
all loose, and liable to various and differing interpretations. 

Now, Mr. President, I go into Congressional action upon this sub- 
ject. Congress has a history upon this subject which ought to be 
known and to which I think it is well to specially call the attention 
of the Senate before Mississippi is condemned. 


INDEFINITE MEANING OF RECONSTRUCTION LAWS SUSCEPTIBLE OF VARIOUS CON- 
STRUCTIONS, 


In the first reconstruction law, by the United States Congress 
on the 2d of March, 1867, I find that suffrage is given to all males resi- 
dent, etc., in a State, of twenty-one years and over, ‘‘ except such as 
may be disfranchised for participation in the rebellion.’’ That isin 
section 5, near the top of the section. Then there is a proviso at the 
bottom of that section, in the following words: 

Provided, That no person excluded from the privilege of holding office by said 

ant (fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States shall 
¥ —— election as a member of the convention to frame aconstitution f 


any of said rebel States, nor shall any such person vote for members of s 
convention. 


Now, Mr. President, a proviso is something that is said to be ex- 
cepted from the body of the statute. Of course this proviso is not to 
be construed in that way. But what is the meaning of the phrase 
‘‘except such as may be disfranchised for participation in the rebel- 
lion,”’ in section 5, when coupled with the proviso? Who is to do the 
disfranchising? Is it the States? Why, Mr. President, it must be 
remembered that under the first reconstruction act the whole machin- 
ery of reconstruction rested in the States themselves. There was no 

rovision for the supervision of the calling of aconvention. That was 
Toft to the States themselves. Did that mean a disfranchisement by 
the action of the States? And if it did not mean that, what did it 
mean? By the proviso Congress excluded from the right of suffrage 
all who were excluded from the right to hold office by the fourteenth _ 
amendment. The two can not consist. Oneis the action of Congress, 
a rule laid down by and the other leaves, or seems to leave— 
I am not sure of it, and that is one of the difficulties of this law—seems — 
MO ee eee eae me ae 

**May participation in a rebellion. ere 
no law of there was no law of any Statein the South, which 
at that time ised any man for having participated in the re- 
bellion. 

But, sir, we come back to the proviso. We come back to the four- 
teenth amendment, and what does that mean? Letussee, On the face — 
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of it it is a little difficult. The fourteenth amendment disfranchises 
from holding office everyone— ; 
reviously taken oath mem Congress 
=e “the Rited States, or moa tneuntied of any Beate Toon ah 2 = 
green or j to support the Constitution of the 
n tates, 


of any 
shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, 
or given aid or comfort— 


_ Not aid and comfort— 
tothe enemies thereof. ‘ 

Now, what is ‘‘giving aid?’’ What is ‘“‘giving comfort?’? Who 
are the ‘*e..emies of the United States’’ under this? Shall we go to 
the Prize casé3 and the: decision of Mrs, Alexander’s cotton case, in 
which it was held by the Supreme Court of the United States that every 
citizen—man, woman, or child—living within the Confederate lines 
wasan enemy of the United States? Is that the meaning to be given 
toit? Who knows? The Supreme Court of the United States in both 
those casessaid that even a woman, as Mrs, Alexander was, should be 
treated as an enemy of the United States if she lived within the Con- 
federate lines. Is that the meaning? Who knows? 

Then I want to call the attention of Senators to the very great dif- 
ference between the definition of ‘‘treason’’ in Article III, section 3, 
the Constitution, and the fourteenth amendment. In that section 
last named it is said that— 

Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying war against 
them— 

The United States— 
orin adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 

In the fourteenth amendment there is nothing about adhesion, and 
the language, instead of ‘‘giving aid and comfort,’’ is ‘‘ giving aid or 
comfort.’’ Now, who shall decide? How much aid, how much com- 
fort? Was there to be an adhesion? And if there was to be adhe- 
sion, how wasit to be manifested? All these are leftinthedark. There 
is no explanation given. 

Then, sir, who are the ‘‘ executive officers?’’ That wasa very much 
litigated question during the reconstruction period. ‘‘ Judicial offi- 
cers’’ and ‘‘legislative officers’? were plain enough. But who were 
“executive officers?’’ Wereall these petty officers the titles of which 
Iread from the statutes of Connecticut the other day executive offi- 
cers? Let us see: 

“Surveyors of highways;’’ are they executive officers? ‘‘ Fence- 
viewers; ’’ are they executive officers? ‘‘ Listers, collectors of rates, 
leather-sealers, tithingmen, haywards, chimney-viewers, gaugers, pack- 
ers, sealers of weights and measures, key-keepers; ’’ are all these execu- 
tive officers or not? 

MILITARY BCARDS OF REGISTRATION INSTRUCTED TO DISREGARD THE ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. President, there grew up at that time a very grave doubt as to 
what these officers were, and the Attorney-General of the United States 
gave an opinion aboutit. After that, Congress made its own definition; 
and then, Mr. President, leaving it still doubtful, as they did, they 
provided that the military officers should decide for themselves, and 
be bound by any opinion given by any civil officer of the United 

tates. 

Then, Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
another fact in regard to the reconstruction laws which does not exist 
in the constitution of Mississippi, and that is that the registrars, who 
were to be selected hy the commanding officer of the district, were the 
final judges; in other words, when a man offered himself as a voter and 
as willing to take the oath, the registrar might reject him and hear 
testimony. I had better read that provision. I want to see what a 
military board had a right to do under the reconstruction laws: 

The boards of registration provided for in the act— 

Mentioning the reconstruction act passed March 23, 1867— 
shall have power, and it shall be their duty before allowing the registration of 
any person, to ascertain, n facts or information as they can obtain, 
whether such peasen is en to be under sgaid act, and the oath re- 


registered 
quired by said act shall not be conclusive on such question, and no person shall 
be registered unless such board shall decide that he is entitled thereto. 


A board composed of privates and sergeants or anybody that the com- 
manding officer of the might select, a board which by the tenth 
section of the act was prohibited from being bound in their deliberations 


by the o of the A -General of the United Sta mad 
ie toot jane . ttorney e tes, was e 


MISSISSIPPI PROVIDES FOR AN APPEAL TO A FAIR AND IMPARTIAL TRIBUNAL. 


Yet, Mr. President, it is said, with all this action on the part of Con- 
gress, with all this action on the part of the sovereign States of the 
American Union to which I have called the attention of the Senate, 
that the provision in the constitution of Mississippi which enlarges 


suffrage by the illiterate to vote who can any sec- 
Son.of ths uannan a Gentinies tetany tases and ene cans its 
te Seer, Oak eaneees We of ; 
and that, too, as I will show before I get when there is not 


shall be left to a fair and impartial tribunal four months before the day 
of election to decide as to what is right and proper under the circum- . 
stances. 

RECONSTRUCTION LOOSENESS. 


Those, Mr. President, were the reconstruction laws of Congress. 
Now, Mr. President, let us see what was done under those laws, by the 
conventions which assembled under them, in the way of determining 
the qualifications of voters. 

I first goto the Stateof Alabama. The late constitution of that State 
was framed under the laws to which I have called the attention of the 
Senate. The following were not allowed to register or vote: 

First. Those who, during the late rebellion, inflicted or caused to be inflicted 
any cruel or— 

Not ‘‘and,’’ ‘as in the Constitution of the United States— 
any cruel or unusual punishment upon any soldier or citizen of the United 
States. 

Now, sir, what is ‘‘cruel or unusual punishment?’ Why, it is a 
question that has vexed the Supreme Court of the United States and 
the supreme court of New York in the last year or two ; and yet that, 
by the constitution of Alabama, was to be decided by the registrars, 
when by the constitution of Mississippi they have no such power. 

Let us go a little further. Nobody was allowed to register under 
the constitution of Alabama who ‘‘in any manner violated the rules 
of civilized warfare.’’ Who was to determine what were the ‘‘rules 
of civilized warfare ’’ and who was to determine what was the ‘‘ vio- 
lation’’ of them? Under the reconstruction constitution of Alabama 
all these questions were to be determined by the registrars. Notso by 
the constitution of Mississippi. 

Now, we will go a little further: 


Those disfranchised by the fourteenth amendment, except— 


Now, let us see what the exception was. In the first place, I have 
shown how indefinite and uncertain and lax is the rule laid down in 
the fourteenth amendment; and they have made an exception from 
that, and who are they ?— 
such persons as aided in the reconstruction proposed by Congress and accept 
the political equality of all men before the law. 4 

Now, what is ‘‘aiding in the reconstruction?’’ Did it require a 
speech? Did it require a contribution of money? Did it require a 
vote? All left to the registrars. 

Accept the political equality of all men before the law. 


se 


To determine whether the party applying for the privilege of regis- 
tration as a voter under the constitution of Alabama, who was to look 
into the man’s mind and see whether he accepted the political equality 
of all men? And then, sir, what is the ‘‘ political equality of all 
men?’’ I quote from the Janguage of the constitution of Alabama: 

Except such persons as aided in the reconstruction proposed by Congress and 
accept the political equality of all men before the law. 

**All men’’—not ‘‘all citizens of the United States,’’ but ‘‘of all 
men.’’ What, sir, is the ‘* political equality of all men”’ in the world 
‘before thelaw?’’ Will you accept the political equality of the China- 
men, Irishmen, or of the Germans, or any other foreigners? What did 
they mean by that? And yet, sir, this little registrar had the power 
to reject a citizen from the right of voting if he should determine that 
that citizen did not accept the ‘‘ equality of all men ’’—not of all citi- 
zens ‘‘ before the law.”’ 

That all these things were to be decided by the registrars is evident 
from the fact that there is no provision, as in the constitution of Mis- 
sissippi, for revision of their action. 

Let us go to Arkansas. They excepted from registration and voting 
and holding office anyone who— 

During rebellion took the oath of allegiance or gave bonds for loyalty and 
good behavior to the United States Government, and afterwards gave aid, com- 
fort, or countenance to those engaged in armed hostility to the United States 
by becoming a soldier in the rebel army, or by entering the lines of said army, 
or adhering in any way to the cause of the rebellion, or by accompanying any 
armed force to the rebel army, or furnishing supplies of any kind to the same, 

What is ‘‘giving countenance’’ to the rebellion? What is ‘‘ad- 
hering in any way to the cause of rebellion?’’ How indeterminate are 
all these provisions! And yet Congress solemnly enacted that this was 
a proper constitution for the people of Arkansas. 

More than that, Mr. President, it was proved before Congress thai 
this constitution was defeated by the people of Arkansas when it was 
submitted to them; clearly and indisputably it was proved, and yet, 

inst that proof, Congress was so enamored of this constitution that 
it admitted Arkansas to representation in Congress notwithstanding 
the adverse vote. 

Next, Mr. President— 


Those who, during the late rebellion, violated the laws of civilized warfare. 


I have commented upon that in the case of the Alabama constitu- 
tion. 

Those who were disfranchised by the fourteenth amendment and the recon- 
struction laws. 


I have shown how indefinite these provisions are. And then, Mr, 
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President, we have this remarkable exception from these disfranchise- 
ments: 

Those who have openly advocated or who have voted for reconstruction 
proposed by Coagress and accept the equality of all men before the law. 

Leaving out the word “ political,’’? as Alabama had it. Now, how 
indefinite that all is I have shown when I commented upon the con- 
stitution of Alabama, 

In addition to that, Mr. President, the Legislature was empowered 
by a two-thirds vote, approved by the governor, to remove these dis- 
abilities. 

When it appears that the person has in good faith returned to his allegiance 

the United States 

ry indefinite proposition. 
‘*T have returned. 


ed States to be the 


Who is todecide that? Why, 

I acknowledge the Constitution 

United § supreme law of the land.” But that 

it do. Theregistrars were to determine whether he was acting in 

| faith. That was left fully to them as the sole and undisputed 

ters of the man’s right to vote, the decision to be only according 
r will, their caprice, their prejudice. 

Mr. President, they werenotsatisfied with having excepted from 

r those who it should be shown had in good faith 

allegiance. They had to take an exception from that: 


| 
inchnisement 


their 


he Constitution— 
yower is not granted to the Legislature where it appears that the 
the adoption of this constitution, persists in opposing the acts of 


ress and reconstruction thereunder. 


r, what is persistency in opposing reconstruction acts after 
the adoption of that constitution? Who was toadjudge him, or be the 
cause of his being adjudged, to be persistently opposing the recon- 
struction laws after the adoption of that constitution ? 

And yet, sir, that was all left, every bit of it, to the registrars. Ii 
was left to these petty officers to say what was a return in good faith 
yne’s allegiance and what was an opposition to the acts of Congress. 
nd yet Congress, as I have stated, approved this standard of qualifi- 
ation of voters, and notwithstanding the rejection of their constitu- 
tion by the people of Arkansas at the polls, Congress imposed it upon 


tut 


Now, si 


4 
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I go now tothe State of Louisiana. 
franchise— 

Those who, in advocacy of treason, wrote or published newspaper articles or 
preached sermons. 

Who was the judge whether an article was in advocacy of treason? 
Who was to judge whether a sermon preached by a minister of the 
gospel was in advocacy of treason? The constitution, Mr. President, 
expressly says in that case that it should be done by those who acted 
as registrars. 


They excepted from the elective 


Those who acted as leaders of guerrilla bands during the war— 
were also excluded. 

rhe registrar was,to decide whether a man acted as leader of a guer- 
rilla band, or whether a certain band was a guerrilla band or not. 
What an unlimited discretionary power was given to those registrars 

n a case of that sort! * 

But even to these there were exceptions; they did not exclude all. 
Theseexceptions were— 

Those who, prior to January 1, 1868, favored the exeoution of the laws of 
Congress and openly and actively assisted the loyal men of the State in their 
effort to restore Louisiana to the Union. 

All that was left to the registrar. He was to decide whether a man 
favored reconstruction ornot. He was todecide whether a man “openly 
or actively assisted the loyal men of the State in their efforts to restore 
the State of Louisiana to the Union.”” How much “‘activity’’ was a 
man to manifest? How openly was it to be done? How much of se- 
crecy or how much of openness was to enter into the element of de- 
termining whether the party was entitled to vote or not? And yet, 
Mr. President, to show you how far Congress went I propose to read 
exactly what the constitution of Louisiana said about the power of 
registrars in cases of that sort. Here is what the constitution says, 
which constitution received the approbation of Congress: 

Registrars of voters shall take the oath of any such person— 

As I have just read the description of— 
as prima facie evidence of the fact that he is entitled to the benefit of this act. 

Only as prima facie evidence. And yet, sir, it is said that all these 
provisions whick I have read to the Senate as contained in the consti- 
tutions of the reconstructed States which were formed in obsdience to 
the will of Congress, and after their formation received the approbation 
of Congress, that all of these are right and proper, that they are defi- 
nite and fixed, and that the constitution of Mississippi is indefiniteand 
uncertain! 

NO APPEAL FROM BOARD OF REGISTRATION IN RECONSTRUCTION 
OF MISSISSIPPI. 

Now, we come to the reconstructed constitution of Mississippi. There 
again there was no appeal in that case from the decision of the regis- 
trar. The elector under the reconstructed constitution— 


must not be ita poli by the reconstruction laws of Congress and shall 
admit the civil ajd political equality of all men. 


’ 
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That is what he was todo. I have commented upon that before, 
And then he was to be disfranchised if he was disfranchised under the 


reconstruction laws. I have commented upon that. And then he wag ae 


to be allowed, Mr. President, to be exempt from the operations of that 
disfranchisement provided Congress removed his disabilities and pro. 
vided further that the Legislature of the State should concur therein, 
Suppose, now, that the new constitution of Mississippi had provided 
that the Legislature of the State should determine upon the e igibility 
of a voter. What a howl of indignation would have come up from the 


other side of the Chamber. ie 
And then they disfranchised, by the Mississippi recons‘vticted eon. 

stitution, from holding office all who had sided with the Southern 

I read the exception in the very Jap. 


States in the civil war, except 
guage of the constitution— 

All persons who aided reconstruction by voting for the convention, or who 
have continuously advocated the assembling of the same, and shall conting. 
ously and in good faith advocate the acts of the same. 

Is not that a little indefinite, Mr. President? ‘‘ Continuously adyo- 
cate’’ ‘‘and in good faith.’’ How much break in the advocacy would 
destroy the continuity? How was the good faith to be settled ? 

Then, Mr. President, he was not only to do that, but he was to ad. 
vocate ‘‘all the acts of the convention.’’ If I had time to go into that 
I think I could show that no honest man in the world could have come 
under that category. The acts were such that no good man couldad- 
vocate them. 

Now, Mississippi defeated that constitution, and Congress, instead 
of striking out this infamous clause from the constitution of Missis- 
sippi, as it had the power to do, if it had a right to do anythi 
in reference to this matter at all, decided that it was right and pro 
and according to the Constitution of the United States, by provid 
that it should be submitted separately from the balance of the consti- 
tution, and to go in if the majority of the people of Mississippi should 
vote for it and to go out if the majority of the people should vote that 
way, and the people voted it out. 

THE WAY IT WAS FIXED IN MISSOURL. 


Then we may go on to the State of Missouri, not exactly a recon- 
structed State, but it went through for a short time about the same 
kind of trouble that the people of the Southern States went through, 
I want to show you what they did without any complaint on the part 
of Congress. In the constitution of Missouri, made in the year 1865, 
which disfranchised everybody who had the slightest sympathy with 
the South during the war, we find these remarkable provisions: 

No man shall be deemed a qualified voter who has ever given aid, comfort, 
countenance, or support to persons engaged in any such hostility tothe United 
States or has ever in any manner adhered to the enemies thereof, foreign or do- 
mestic, either by contributlug to them or by unlawfully sending within their 
lines money, goods, letters, or information, or has ever disloyally held commu- 
nication with such enemies, or haseveradvised or aided any person to enter the 
service of such enemies, or has ever by act or word manifested adherence to the 
cause of such enemies, or expressed a desire for their triumph over the arms of 
the United States or sympathy with those engaged in inelting or carrying on 
rebellion against the United States. 

Now, Mr. President, there is an express provision in that constitu- 
tion, as I will read to you directly, that the registrar was to decide all 
these intricate questions. 

But, sir, what was giving aid, comfort, and countenance, etc., to the 
rebellion? What was sympathy for those engaged in armed hostility 
to the United States? What was an adherence to the cause of the ene- 
mies of the United States, and what was an enemy of the United 
States? Was the rule in Mrs. Alexander’s cotton case and the Prize 
cases to apply or was there some other rule to be applied? It is not 
stated. 

Now I want to read this remarkable provision of the Missouri con- 
stitution of 1865. There is another oath prescribed here for a man to 
take; and section 5 of article 2 provides that: 

Any person declining to take said oath shall not be allowed to vote or to be 

redas a qualified voter. The taking thereof shall not be deemed con- 
clusive evidence of the right of the person to vote or to be asa voter; 
but such right may, peeoeeees. be And aftera system of reg- 
istration shall have been all evidence for and against the right of 
any person as a qualified voter shall be heard sae upon by the register- 
ing officer or officers, and not by the judges of election. 

So, sir, allthese intricate questions were by the constitution of Mis- 
souri ex: y submitted to the determination of the ig officer. 
I shall show you that in Mississippi no such thing is done, but there is 
an express provision to the contrary. 


MISSISSIPPI CONSTITUTION COMPARED WITH CONSTITUTIONS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


Mr. President, I have gone through with the constitutions of the 
several States to which I have called the attention of the Senate. 
have gone through with the reconstructed States and the constitution 
of Missouri of 1865; and no honest man udiced can read these 
constitutions and say that they establish adefiniteand fixed and proper 
legal standard for the determination of the rigit of a man to vote and 
at thesame time say that the constitution of Mississippi does not do the 
same 
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Mississippi from to arraigned for a 
stitution which is less indeterminate, less lax, less liable to abuse than 
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the constitution of any one of the States to which I have called the 
attention of the Senate. 

I might stop here, but for the full and free defense of the people of 
Mississippi I propose torecur to the question which I debated somewhat 
in my § on the 3ist day of December, and to which I have al- 
Inded also this morning, and that is the judgment of the American 

ple as to the iamguales of the colored race for the exercise of the 

ers of self-government. I have alluded to the acts of States, be- 

ning with the Declaration of Independence and coming down to 
- very commencement of the great civil war. I have alluded to the 
solemn acts of Northern States and Western States taking place after 
the war, at the very time when negro suffrage was being imposed upon 
the Southern people, by which acts they by large majorities rejected 
negro suffrage for themselves. 

Now, sir, I propose to show in addition to that the judgment of 
the greatest American statesmen upon this subject. I shall call atten- 
tion first to Mr. Lineoln, and I should be glad, as time is advancing, 
if I may be allowed, without reading, to incorporate in my remarks 
some extracts from’Mr. Lincoln’s speeches in the debate with Mr. Doug- 
Jas in 1858. I ask unanimous consent that I may incorporate them in 
my remarks without reading. 


OPINION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


The VICEPRESIDENT. Isthereobjection? The Chair hears none. 
The extracts referred to are as follows: 


Now, gentlemen, I do not want to read at any greater length, but this is the 
true complexion of all I have ever said in regard to the institution of slavery 
and the black race. This is the whole of it, and anything that argues me into 
his idea of perfect social and political equality with the negro is but a specious 
and fantastic arrangement of words, by which a man can prove a horse-chest- 
nut to be a chestnut horse. I will say here, while upon this subject, that I have 
no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution of slavery 
in the States where it exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I 
have no inclination todoso, I have no purpose to introduce political and so- 
“cial equality between the white and black races. Thereis a physical difference 
between the two, which, in my judgment, will probably forever forbid their 
living together upon the footing of perfect equality, and, inasmuch as it be- 
comes a necessity that there must be a difference, I, as well as Judge Douglas, 
am in favor of the race to which I belon having the superior position. * * * 

Judge Douglas has said to you that has not been able to get from me an 
answer to the question whether I am in favor of negro citizenship. So far as I 
know the judge never asked me such a question before. He shall have no oc- 
easion to ever ask it again, for I tell him very frankly that I am not in favor of 
negro citizenship. This furnishes me an for saying a few words epon 
the subject. I mentioned, in a certain speech of mine which has been printed, 
that the Supremeourt had decided that a negro could not possibly be made a 
citizen, and, without saying what was my ground of complaint in regard to 
that or whether I had grounds of complaint, Judge Douglas has from that 
thing manufactured nearly everything that he ever says about my disposition 
to produce an one between the negroes and white people. 

If any one will read my speech he will find I mentioned that as one of the 
poin(s decided in the course of the Su Court o but I did not state 
what objection [hadtoit. Bat J Douglas tells the people what my ob- 
jection was, when I did not tell them myself. Now my opinion is that the dif- 
ferent States have the power to make a negro a citizen under the Constitution 
of the United States if t choése. The Ured Scott decision decides that they 
have not that power. the State of Illinois had that power I should 
posed to the exercise of it. That is all I have to say about it. 


* 

Before proceeding let me say I think I have no prejudice against the South- 
ern people. They are just what we would be in their situation. If slavery did 
not exist amongst them they would not introduce it. If it did now exist 
amongst us, weshould not instantly give it up. This I believe of the masses 
North and South. Doubtless there are individuals on both sides who would 
not hold slaves under any circumstances and others who would gladly intro- 
duce slavery anew if it were out of existence. We know that some Southern 
men do free their slaves, go North, and become tip-top Abolitionists; while some 
Northern men goSouth and become most cruel slave-masters. When Southern 
people tell us they are no more responsible for the origin of slavery than wo, I 
acknowledge the fact, 

When it is said that the institution exists, and that it is very difficult to get 
rid of it, in any way,Ican und and appreciate the saying. 


be op- 


Isurely will not blame them for not doing what I should not knew how to do 
m If all earthly were given me, I should not know what to do as 
to the existing My first impulse would be to free all the slaves and 


send them to Liberia, to their own native land. But a moment’s reflection 
would convince methat whatever of high hope (as I think there is) there may 


be in this in the long its sudden execution isimpossible. If they were all 
landed there in a day wouldall perish in the next ten days; and there are 
not surplus sh ee at enough in the world to carry them 
there ia many days. then? Free them all and keepthem among 
us as underlings? 


Is it quite certain that this betters their condition? I think I would not hold 


one in slavery at any rate. Yet the point is not clear enough to me to denounce 
people upon. What next? Free them and make them ically and socially 
our equals?» own feelings will not admit of this; and if mine would we 


well know that of great mass of white will not. Whether this 
Fine accordn with asics snd sotndjudzment hot te aoe . if in- 
seeyeyer it. A universal , whether well or ill founded, can 


of South 
While I was at the hotel to-day, an elderly gentleman called upon t 
whether really Mae ar ely casa 
casion to say much on Seton tens cpserheadl ms pedi ean 
ee five S daaeacamaeetanes to it. I 
y the 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, these extracts are familiar to the 
Senate and have been read from time to time here in debate. They 
show the opinion of Mr. Lincoln that the negro was unfit for American 
citizenship. 

Now, I want to call attention to Mr. Lincoln’s opinion as expressed 
in one of the most solemn acts of his life. I believe it was in Septem- 
ber, 1862, that he issued his preliminary proclamation for freeing the 
slaves, in which he promised he would issue a final one on the Ist of 
January, 1863. When Congress met in December, 1862, Mr. Lincoln 
sent his annual message to that body, in which he made certain recom- 
mendations, and he recommended amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States as follows: 

First. Offering pecuniary compensation to every State that would 
abolish slavery by the year 1900. 


Second. Declaring free all slaves who shall have enjoyed actual free- 
dom by the chance of war of the rebellion, but loyal owners to be com- 
pensated, 


Third. Granting power to Congress to appropriate money and other- 
wise provide for colonizing free colored persons, with their own con- 
sent, at any place or places outside the limits of the United States. 

Those were the recommendations of Mr. Lincoln. 

Now, I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the argument 


which Mr. Lincoln made in support of these recommendations. Inow 
read from his message: 
I can not make it better known than it already is that I strongly favor coloni- 


zation. 


In combating the fears of the Northern people that the liberated 
negroes would settle among them he said: 


Heretofore colored people have fled North from bondage, and now perhaps 
from bondage and destitution, but if gradual emancipation and deportation be 
adopted they will have neither to flee from. Their old masters will give them 
wages, at least until new laborers can be found, and the freedmen will gladly 
give theirlabor in return, until new homes can be found for them in congenial 


climes and with people of their own blood and race. 
trusted on the mutual interests involved. 
And now I call attention to the next sentence: 
And in any event— 
Said Mr. Lincola— 
can not the North decide for itself whether to receive them? 


Referring to the long list of laws which I read to the Senate the last 
day of the last year, by which colored people had been excluded from 
Northern States, Mr. Lincoln points the North to them in order that they 
might acquiesce in his propositions to amend the Constitution and free 
the negroes, and to quiet their fears against the idea of having free 
negroes in their midst he argues that they will not come. 

Mr. GIBSON. Would it interrupt the Senator to yield to me ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. GIBSON. Perhaps the Senator already has the authority before 
him, but I wish to state that about the close of 1864,and perhaps early 
in 1865, Mr. Lincoln actually did make contracts by which negroes were 
carried out of the country to Central America. Is theSenator familiar 
with those cases ? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, sir; not with the contracts. 

Mr. GIBSON. Then I will take the liberty to furnish them this 
evening, if the Senator’s speech is not to appear to-morrow morning in 
the RECORD, that he may incorporate them. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator allow me one word right there? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. Does not the Senator understand that Mr. Lincoln’s 
views resulted from the fear that those colored men who had served in 
the Army on their return home would not submit as they had before, 
would not be so quiet and peaceable, indeed would become dangerous 
to the South ? 

Mr. GEORGE. There was not a single word said in this message 
of 1862 about the turbulence of discharged negro soldiers. 

Mr.GIBSON. If theSenator will pefmitme, Mr. Lincoln was killed 
in April, 1865, and it must have been in 1864 when he made contracts 
by which negroes were colonized in Central America at the expense of 
the Government. That isthe policy which he proposed to inaugurate. 

Mr. GEORGE. The main fact towhich I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate right now is contained in the last sentence which I have 
read to the Senate from Mr. Lincoln’s message. After arguing with 
the people of the North that the negroes wil! not come among them, 
but that they will stay in their old homes; that employment will be 
furnished to them by their old masters, and trying to satisfy the 
Northern people with emancipation, he concludes in these remarkable 
words: 


his proposition can be 


Andin any eventcan not fhe North decide for itself whether to receive them? 


There was not a single suggestion in that message of the kind al- 
Inded to by the Senator from Maine. There was not a word abont negro 
soldiers discharged becoming turbulent; but it was an argument made 
im favor of the amendment of the Constitution by which the United 
States was to have the power to help the Southern States to emanci- 
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pate their slaves, an argument made by Mr. Lincoln to satisfy the 
North with a proposition of that sort; and after showing them, or try- 
ing to show them, that there was no danger of negro immigration into 
the North from the South in the argument which I have read, he con- 
clades by the statement: 

If this fails can not the North exclude them ? 

Now, that that was the judgment of Mr. Lincoln, and his latest judg- 
ment upon that subject, I show to the Senate by reading an extract from 
a letter written by Mr. McCulloch, the Secretary of the Treasury, a 
few days ago to an emancipation-celebration meeting in the city of Alex- 
andria. Mr. MeCulloch was in Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet as Secretary 
i the Treasury, and also in Mr. Johnson’s and Mr, Arthur’s. He 

vrites to the colored people of Alexandria as follows: 

It was, I know, the opinion of Mr. Lincoln and other friends of the colored 
t certainly was mine—that some qualification, suchas the ownership of 
taxable property, the ability to read and write, or both, should have been re- 
quired for the exercise of the right to vote, as an inducement for the acquisition 
of what is needful on the part of self-governing people. 

I know, says he, that was Mr. Lincoln’sopinion. I have shown by the 
extracts which I have read from the debate between Mr. Lincoln and 
Mr. Douglas in 1858, I have shown from his message in 1862, that he 
did not regard them as fit for citizenship; that he was opposed to their 
citizenship in this country; that he wanted power granted to him by 
the Government to colonize them in other countries, and that in order 
to satisfy the North with negro emancipation he argued that the negro 
would not go North, and if he did, contrary to Mr. Lincoln’s opinions, 
go North, it was in the power of the North to exclude him, as Indiana 
and Illinois, Ohio, and Oregon had done. And yet, Mr. President, 
with this terrible problem before us, all this is forgotten. 

THE NEGRO IN THE OREGON CONSTITUTION. 

Now, to show you that Mr. Lincoln was not singular in this matter 
| want to read from the declaration of Mr. Seward and Mr. Trumbull 
and Preston King. I believe in the remarks I made on the 3ist of 
December last I said something about the constitution of Oregon ex- 
cluding free negroes from the limits of that State, outlawing them, 
preventing any man from making a contract with them. preventing a 
negro from going into the courts of Oregon for redress for any wrong 
whatever that might be done to him. Under the constitution of Ore- 
gon, if a man were to rob a negro, if he were to beat a negro, the negro 
would have no redress. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
|Mr. DoLPH] whether that clause of the constitution of his State has 
been stricken out. 

Mr. DOLPH. 
tion. 

Mr. GEORGE. In the constitution of Oregon there was a provision 
which prohibited the immigration of negroes into Oregon and the set- 
tlement of them in the State, which outlawed them, which prohibited 
them from making any contract, and which prohibited them from ap- 
pearing in the courts, I ask the Senator from Oregon whether that 
provision has been stricken out of the constitution of Oregon,*or has it 

een simply let die out, or gone into ‘‘ innocuous desnetude”’ after the 
atification of the amendments to the Constitution? 

Mr. DOLPH, The constitution of Oregon was adopted in 1857, I 
Hpeieve, 

Mr. GEORGE. 


race 


The Senator will be kind enough to repeat his ques- 


In 1857 or 1859, 

Mr. DOLPH, The election for State officers was held in 1858 under 
that constitution. The State was admitted in February, 1859. The 

stitution was adopted at a time when Oregon was hopelessly Dem- 
ocratic, and under the lead of General Joseph Lane, who was a candi- 
date for Vice President with Breckinridge in 1860. 

Mr. GEORGE. I know that. This is the question exactly: Does 
that provision remain in the constitution yet? That is what I want 
to know. 

Mr. DOLPH. The constitution submitted the question, as to 
whether there should be slavery, to the people, and that was voted 
down. The provisions referred to remain a part of the constitution, 
because the constitution can not be amended without a resolution 
being adopted at two successive sessions of the Legislature and then 
submitted to the people. It became unnecessary when the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments were ratified. They abrogated those pro- 
visions of the constitution, and they are not in force to-day. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand now that they are physically in the 
constitution; they have never been stricken out. That, I imagine, is 
the fact. 

Mr. DOLPH. It was not necessary to do that. 

Mr. GEORGE. There now remain in the constitution of Oregon 
the provisions to which I have called the attention of the Senate. They 
may have fallen into disuse, they may not now be enforced, but they 
stand there to-day as the expression of the judgment of the people of 
Oregon upon that subject, and it makes no difference whether they 
were putin there by Democrats or Republicans. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senatorallow metointerrupt him a moment ? 
Does the Senator undertake to claim that he has any authority to 
make the statement that those provisions are to-day an expression of 
the judgment of the people of Oregon? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; but as the expression of Oregon at that 
time, which the people of Oregon have not seen proper to recall in the 
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same formal, solemn manner in which they expressed it. That is 
what I mean. 

That is preliminary to what I am going to read from Mr. Seward 
and Preston King and Lyman Trumbull. When the constitution of 
Oregon was presented to Congress and the State claimed admission into 
the Union underit, Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, objected to that provision 
of the constitution, and said for that reason he would not vote for it, 
We will now see what other distinguished Republicans gaid on that 
point. Judge Trumbull, a Republican Senator from Illinois, stated that 
whilst he could not vote for the admission of Oregon it was not for the 
reason assigned by Mr. Fessenden: 


I by no means assent to the doctrine that the negroes are required by the Con. 
stitution of the United States to be placed on ar equal footing in the States with 
white citizens. 


GREAT REPUBLICAN LEADERS DECLARE THEIR CONVICTIONS, 
Preston King, a Republican Senator from New York, a man of great 
ability, thought the provisiop was harsh, but declared— 
I certainly would not be in favor of encouraging the immigration of any con- 


siderable number of black men to settle and live among a white population, 
1 think it is the interest of both races that they should live apart. 


He favored the settlement of the free blacks» in Central and South 
America, and he was, he said, perfectly willing that the people of the 
new free States should exercise their discretion,and exclude negroes if 
they saw proper. 

Mr. Seward, whoat that time was the leader of the antislavery party 
in the Senate of the United States, though objecting to this clause ag 
harsh, failed to see in it any infraction of the Constitution of the United 
States or deprivation of the rights of citizens, and stated that he would 
vote for the admission of the State, which he did, and it was admitted. 

I see neither of the Senators from Kansas present. I have looked 
for a verification of the statement made by Stephen A. Douglas in 
that debate, and by Preston King in reference to the action of the State. 
of Kansas under the Topeka constitution on this subject. I have failed 
to satisfy myself from other sources whether those statements are cor- 
rect or not, and I was in hopes that when I came to this part of my 
speech I might appeal to one of the Senators from Kansas to know 
whether Stephen A. Douglas and Preston King are to be relied upon on 
that subject. 

Preston King said in that very debate, in defending his position of 
admitting Oregon into the Union with the clause in the constitution 
to which I have alluded, that ‘‘ the Free-soil convention of Topeka, 
Kans., which framed that constitution, submitted a similar provision 
to a separate vote of the people, and it was adopted.’’ That can be 
found in the Congressional Globe, first session, Thirty-fifth Conzress, 
page 2007. Mr. Douglas made a similar statement. I take it thatl 
am authorized from the character of those men to make that statement 
to the Senate. 

Now, if I were going to pursue (as I think I should, because this isa 
matter of some import to the people of Mississippi) this inquiry fur- 
ther, I might refer to the law passed by both Houses of Congress on the 
4th day of July, 1864, for the reconstruction of the Southern States. 
It was presented to Mr. Lincoln, as he stated, about one hour before 
the adjournment of Congress, and as he did not approve it he retained 
it without vetoing it. : 

That act of Congress provided for reconstruction on a white basis. 
That was in 1864 and the war was about over. Mr. Lincoln, though 
not approving the bill, on account of someconstitutional objection to 
it, published it as the judgment of Congress, and said he was willing 
to aid any State in reconstruction, acting on that basis in accordance 
with the provisions of that bill, which never became a law. 

Mr. President, I have shown the opinion of these great men upon the 
subject of negro suffrage; I have shown the acts of the great States to 
which I have alluded, almost unanimous upon the incapacity of the 
negro for self-government. Now, I am going to show that this same 
sentiment prevailed in the American Congress after the war, during 
reconstruction, for a large portion of the time. I speak it deliberately, 
that negro suffrage was finally determined upon principally upon two 
motives: One, it was a punishment upon the people of the South, and, 
the next, political power was to be gained thereby. 

I want to read something from Mr. Thaddeus Stevens upon this very 
interesting subject. A bill was introduced for reconstruetion and it 
was objected to. There were, up to the year 1868, from eight to ten 
men in the Senate who contended for negro suffrage by constitutional 
amendment. When the first reconstruction measure was brought up 
Mr. Stevens was chairman of the committee having the matter in 
charge in the House, Objection was made that the scheme did not 
give the negroes the right to vote, and in answer to that Mr. Stevens 
said: 

h it, to fix the 
cletive franchise, = = = and T hold-that it does wot, take it from them. 
Ought it to be takenfromthem? Ought the domestic affairs of the States to be 
infringed upon by Congress so far as to regulate the restrictions and qualifica- 
tions of r voters? E 

And now a most pertinent inquiry— ‘ ee 

How we 0 
How many States would such a proposition? many 


tocome within to fix the of their vot- 
ers? Would New York? Would Pennsylvania? Woula the Northwestern 
States? Iam sure not one of them would, 







































That was his jadgment in the year 1866 as to the opinion of the 
North upon negro suffrage. Now let us see what some others said. 

General BANKS expressed himself upon that subject. Coming from 
Massachusetts, of course where there were no n or next to none 
and where they were imbued with the idea that a white man was pos- 
sibly as good as a negro if he would behave himself, he was rather in- 
clined possibly to negro suffrage, especially as there was no harm tecome 
from it to Massachusetts. I shall read what he said in favor of a re- 
construction without negro suffrage. He said: 

We have in the natare of our Government the power to do it— 

That is, to impose negro suffrage— 
but the public opinion of the country is suchat this precise momentas to make, 
it im possible we should do it. 

Mr. Garfield said on the same question: 

I regret that we have not found the situation of affairs in this country such 
and the public virtue such that we might come out on the plain unanswerable 
proposition that every adultintelligent citizen of the United States unconvicted 
of crime shall enjoy the right of s 5 . 

Mr. Garfield wanted, however, only intelligent negrosuffrage. When 
Mississippi, contrary to the judgment of these men as to the propriety 
of having negro suffrage, attempts to have intelligent negro suffrage, it 
is denounced as acrime against the freedom of elections. 

Take Mr. Fessenden, from Maine, a very able man, and see what he 
thought about negro suffrage. He was on the reconstruction commit- 
teeot the Senate. They had reported a scheme without negro suf- 
frage and he was apologizing and defending that in the language which 
I shall row read to the Senate: 

I take it no one contends— 

Said he— 

I think the honorable Senator from Massachusetts himself— 

Mr. Sumner— ‘ 
who is the great champion of universal suffrage, would hardly contend that 
now, at this time, the whole mass of the en of the recent slave States is 
fit to be admitted to the exercise of the right of suffrage. I presume that no 
man who looks dispassionately and calmly would contend that the great mass 
of those who were recently slaves (undoubtedly there may be exceptions), and 
who have been in ignorance all their lives, oppressed more or less, for- 


hidden to acquire information, are fit at this day to exercise the right of suf- 
rage or could be trusted to do it unless— 


Oh, Mr. President, ‘‘ unless ?’— 
under such good advice as those better able might. be prepared to give them. 

I presume that the object of all these supervisors and deputy mar- 
shals and all that sort of thing named in this bill is to furnish the 
good advice to these poor ignorant negroes in order that they may ex- 
ercise intelligently and safely. to the Republican party the right of 
suffrage. 

Now, I have shown by the statements of these great leaders, BANKs, 
Garfield, Fessenden, and Stevens, that the American people, long after 
the close of the war, regarded negroes as unfit depositaries of political 
power and unfit to be trusted with a participation in free government. 
HATRED TOWARDS THE SOUTH AND LUST OF POLITICAL POWER FORCE RECON- 

STRUCTION MEASURES. 

I will show how a change came over the spirit of the dreams of 
these gentlemen. I will show there was no conversion, nota bit of it, 
to the idea that they were capable of self-government; but negro suf- 
frage was imposed upon the South from bitterness and hatred and as 
a punishment for their action. Think on that, Mr. President, that 
the conquerors of a free people should seek as an act of punishment to 
curse the weaker party with a corrupt, incompetent, and incapable 
government. I read now from a speech made by Mr. Garfield in the 
other House of Congress. He said: 


If the Democratic party, with the President at its head, had on any day since 
July last advised the ple ot the South to accept the constitutional amend- 
ment and come in as Tennessee did, it would have been done. I have informa- 
tion from a source entirely reliable that little more than a month ago— 


This was spoken on February 12, 1867— 
Alabama was on the eve of accepting the proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution, when a from Washington dissuaded her from doing so— 

And mark the words of the man who afterwards became President 
of the United States, a great man, a leader in this country— 
when a telegram from Washington dissuaded her from doing so, and led her 
to rush upon her own ruin by rejecting it. 


. —— ruin was the imposition of negro suffrage by the then pending 
uit, 

He was then advocating the of the reconstruction bill which 
finally became a law on the 2d of March, 1867. 

Ah, Mr. President, we had no voice, no man in either House of Con- 
gress to plead our cause. The statesmen of that day, maddened with 
passion, imbittered by a long and bloody war, hearing nothing from 
the South, I fear, for the South, filled with bitterness, 
adopted negro under the temper expressed in these extracts, 
and in proof of which I propose now to read some further extracts from 
the debate on that occasion. I am not reading from obscure men; 
Tam reading from men who controlied the policies of this country. 
Mr. Garfield claimed that— 


It was the of the victorious Government to indict, try, and convict and 
hang every traitor in the South for the bloody conspiracy against the Re- 
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public, and that they had forfeited every right of citizenship by becoming 
traitors and public enemies, and that the time had come when we must lay the 
heavy hand of military authority on the rebel communities. 

Mr. President, the heavy hand of military authority was laid upon 
them with the provision that it should always remain there unless 
they adopted—what he himself had declared to be their rain—negro 
suffrage. 

Mr. Stevens said: 

For two years they have been in a state of anarchy, for two years the loyal 
people of the ten States have endured all the horrors of the worst anarchy of 
any country ; persecution, exile, murder had been the order of the day within 


all those territories, so far as loyal men were concerned, whether w hite or black 
and more especially if they were blacix. 


GALL AND WORMWOOD, 

Now, sir, I propose to read a very remarkable production from Mr. 
Brandagee, of the State of Connecticut, not quite so eminent as the 
gentlemen to whom I have alluded, but who equaled, if he did not 
excel them, in the bitterness with which he pursued the South in ad- 
vocating a bill to impose negro suffrage upon them. He declared that 
the old rebellion had not been suppressed, and continued: 

It still lives; it dominates in every one of these reconstructed States; it has 
made loyalty odious and treason respectable by forcing traitors into the guber- 
navorial chairs of ten of the eleven of the revolted communities; in ten out of 
eleven it has sent traitors who audaciously demand seats upon this floor; it has 
clothed treason with the ermine on the bench of the ten revolted States; it has 
filled their halls of local legislature; it has armed treason with the sword of the 
law in ten of the States; it holds to-day the pen of the press, that weapon might- 
ier than the sword; it desecrates the word of the Most High from all their pul- 
pits; it hisses out curses against the Union from the sibilant tongues of its 
women and the prattling lips of its babes, and it scouts and throws back in 
your teeth the mild and merciful terms of reconstruction offered in the consti- 
tutional amendment of last session, 

Mr. President, I have given you somewhat of the temper of the men 
who pressed negro suffrage upon the Southern people, prostrate as 
they were; prostrate not only in military resources, but prostrate in 
financial resources, impoverished by a long war, with no man to speak 
one word for them in the American Congress. 

NEGRO SUFFRAGE INTENDED TO PUNISH THE SOUTH AND KEEP THE REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY IN POWER, 

I propose to read something which I fear I trace now, which I am 
sure I trace now, in the bill before the Senate, that negro suffrage was 
imposed not only as a punishment, not only from the bitterness which 
was felt towards the South, but imposed expressly for party purposes. 
I propose to read now from two great men who then controlled the 
policy of this country. I read first from Mr. Stevens’s speech in the 
other House arguing in favor of negro suffrage in the Southern States: 

Have not loyal blacks— 

Said he— 
quite as good a right to choose rulers and make laws as rebei whites? 

This was in another year. He had advanced some since the time in 
which he had delivered the sentiment which I a little while ago read 

to the Senate. Further on he said: 


Another good reason is, it would insure the ascendency of the Republican 
party. ‘‘Do you avow the party purpose?’ exclaims some horror-stricken 
demagogue? Ido; forl believe in my conscience that on the ascendency of 
that party depends the safety of this great nation. If impartial suffrage is ex- 
cluded in the rebel States then every one of them is sure to send a solid rebel 
representative delegation to Congress and cast a solid rebel electoral vote. 
* * * They, with their kindred copperheads of the North, would always 
elect a President and control Congress. * * * I am for negro suffrage in 
every Southern State. If it be just, it should not be denied; if it be necessary, 
it should be adopted; if it be a punishment to traitors, they deserve it, 

That was the language of that leader; it was the language by which 
that great commoner stimulated his followers to enact the reconstruc- 
tion laws. ; 

IT will read now from Mr. Garfield. Ofcourse I might read for hours 
if I were to take the little men who abused the South, but I read only 
from those who were eminent, whose words controlled the policies of 
their party, and, unfortunately for us, controlled the destinies of the 
country. Mr. Garfield, in advocating the reconstruction laws impos- 
ing negro suffrage upon the South, said: 

But, sir, the hand of God has been visible in this work, leading us by degrees 
out of the blindness of our prejudice to see that the future of the Republi 


The future of the Republican party— 


and the safety of the party ofliberty are inseparably bound up with the rights 
oftheblack man. At last our party see that, if it would preserve its political life 
or if we would maintain the safety of the Republic, we must do justice to the 
humblest man in the nation, whether white or black 


INCOMPETENCY OF THE NEGRO FOR SUFFRAGE ADMITTED BY REPUBLICAN 
LEADERS. 

I now desire to read from other eminent men,in confirmation of what 
I have already read, to show that it was known and acknowledged at 
the very time when the right of suffrage wasconferred upon the negro 
that he was unfit to exercise it. Mr. SHERMAN, speaking against the 
proposition of Mr. Sumner to confiscate the lands of the Southern peo- 
ple and give them to the negroes and to disfranchise more of the white 
people, used language of this sort: 


Now, what is asked? What was asked in the House of Representatives? 
That we shall disfranchise the white population and leave only the negroes and 
the few loyal white people there are in the Southern States tovote. If that is 
the proposition, let us meet it boldly and manfully. Sir,I know the people of 
Ohio do not demand such a proposition; allthey ask is that the negro shall be 
protected in al) his natural rights, and as the highest means of protection that 
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he should be secured in the ballot; and, sir,no proposition can ever 
Conzress and no bill can ever be sanctioned by the American ple which will ich will 
disfranchise the white population of the Southern States, with a a very few ex- 
ceptions, and place the power of ten States in the hands of ignorant emanci- 
ated freedmen. 
Yet, sir, if we can understand the object of this bill it is te do that 
ry thing of vesting this power in the negroes over the Southern 
States 
I have more evidenceon that; not from obscure men, but from 
the greatest lights. I have already read from Mr. Fessenden where he 
y were unfit to exercise the right of suffrage except under good 
id I have pointed out that the good advice was expected to 
rom the officers provided for in this bill. Then we have the 
truetion of Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, in which he 
ided for white suffrage and for suffrage to negroes only who had 
i in the Army and Navy of the United States, or who could read 
( ution of the United States, or possessed and paid taxes on 
orth of property. 
t, Mr. President, I 
might ha 


the 


said th 
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Mr. Boutwell said: 


wsistence, to beware of the day when the Southern freedmen shall 
vorders in quest of those rights which should be secured to them 
\ just policy on our part leaves the black man n the 
e will soon become prosperous and happy. An unjust policy 
and into those States where his rights will be protected 
k man and the white man, both of the North and the 


States 


home 
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So Mr. Boutwell found that the grand, strong, irresistible argument 
r negro suftrage was ‘that unless it was ‘granted to the negro he would 
Southern States and settle in the North and compete with 
in the factories and workshops of that section. And yet, 
it, we not only have endured the past, but we have before 
bill to consummate the ruin which Mr. Garfield said we 
g on, a bill to consummate the punishment which Mr. 
id we deserved in the shape of negro governments. 
ING 8S VIEWS AS TO THE RIGHT OF A STATE TO REGULATE SUFFRAGE. 
Mr, I reside nt, when this proposition was made at first to disregard 
the rights of the States as this bill disregards them and to take charge 
of the suffrage, it met with opposition not only from Mr. Stevens, but 
from some of the greatest men who ever held seats in the American 
Congress. I propose now toread ashort extract from the speech made 
by Mr. Conkling in opposition to this measure. He said to amend this 
there were three methods to work out the matter: 
First. To make the qualified voters in each State the basis of repre- 
entation. 
ond. 
int of 
Third. 
suffrage; and, if a class be adjudged unfit, then to exclude that class 
presentation. 
rhe second plan, he said—that is, the proposition to prohibit the 
States from denying civil or political rights toany class of persuns—en- 
countered great objection at the threshold. He said: 
1es on the principle of local sovereignty. It denies to the people of 
t al States the right to regulate their own affairs in their own way. It 
takes awaya right which has always been supposed to inhere in the States and 
transfers it to the General Government. It meddles with a right reserved to 
the States when the Constitution was adopted and to which they will long cling 
before they will surrender it. No matter whether the innovation be attempted 
in behalf of the negro race or any other race, it is confronted by the genius of 
our institutions. But, morethan this,the Northern States, most of them, do not 
permit negroes to vote; some of them have repeatedly and lately declared 


against it. 


To prohibit the States from discriminating as to suffrage on 
race or color. 
To leave the States to decide for themselves who are fit for 


from re 


it trenc 


These were the views of Mr. Conkling. 

So by these processes, by appealing to the passions, the enmities, and 
the bitterness which had grown out of the war, by threatening the 
Northern people with an immigration of negroes into their borders, was 
the American Congress led on tothis scheme of reconstruction, to this 
imposition of the concededly unfit suffrage of negroes, And now, sir, 
after an experience of nearly twenty-five years, in which American 
statesmen sitting upon the other sideof the Chamber have said it has 
been demonstrated that this suffrage was a failure, the attempt now is to 
complete that ruin which Mr. Garfield said Alabama had rushed upon 
by rejecting the fourteenth amendment. 


JUDGMENT OF AMERICAN STATES AND STATESMEN ON THE NEGRO AS A VOTER. 


But, Mr. President, I will pass from that. I have shown, in the 
judgment of the American States almost unanimously, in the judg- 
ment of American statesmen almost unanimously, in the judgment of 
those who are most imbittered against the people of the South almost 
unanimously, that the negro was an unfit depositary of political power. 
I pass a few years, and come to another historic debate in this body, in 
which expressions were used which show that these convictions thus 
expressec many years ago still find a lodgment in the minds of great 
Senators who sit upon the other side of the Chamber. Bad enough 


ell when he made his great speech to the American House of | ..aith should be encouraged. 


people, the working people of the N orth, the men who are strug- i 


was it for the impoverished people of the South to have incapable, un 

fit voters put oa them by fan authority outside the State and having 
no sympathy with it; but, sir, when, in addition to this unfitness, in 
addition to this incapacity, these voters were of a race so widel rye 
ing trom the white people of the South, it becomes a wonder that that 
great step should ever co been taken by any American Congress. 
THE AFRICAN AND THE CHINAMAN—MR. EDMUNDS'S SOUND VIEWS AND Wisk 

WORDS. 

I propose now to read something that was said in the debate on the 
Chinese question by distinguished members of this body. I make no 
comparison between the Chinese and the negroes. I will merely state 
the fact that they never troubled our friends on the Pacific coast with 
an interference in their political relations. It was only in the indus. 
trial relations that the Mongolian was offensive to the people of that 
section of our country. 

An eloquent Senator [Mr. Epmunps], then and now a member of 


| this body, who I regret to see is not present, if for noother purpose than 


that there might be recalled to his own mind in favor of the people of 
the South the great truths which he then so forcibly expressed, said: 


I doubt whether the people of Massachusetts, whom y ou, Mr. President [ Mr, 
Dawes in the a and your colleague so honorably represent, would desire 
that immigration of the people of Africa to that great and noble oid Common. 


Ah, Mr. President, if they be men and brethren, if they be compe- 
tent to exercise the great rights of free government, if they be honest, 
if they be industrious, if they be laborious, if they are fit to be placed 
over the white people of the South with unrestricted power to dom- 
inate and control then, why is it that Massachusetts would not wel- 
come their immigration? The Senator from Vermont continues: 

The people of Massachusetts—I speak of them ab exira, although as a Senator 
of the United States [ have a right to speak of them if not for them—I do not 
think avould be hungry for an irruption— 

Not migration, but irruption, bubbling, boiling over— 


ofa million of the inhabitants of the continent of Africa to-day, or to-morrow, 
or next year, not because— 


Says the Senator from Vermont— 
the people of Massachusetts have any hostility to the African— 


Oh, certainly not, Mr. President. Why, I have read in this debate 


| that in the old times, by the law of that State, if a negro struck a 


white man he was to be whipped with lashes without jury trial, when 
a white man was to be fined only. I have read that the negro was al- 
lowed, not to serve in the militia, but to attend the militia calls and 
servilely wait upon those who only were to be intrusted with bearing 
arms in behalf of the Commonwealth. I have read that that bar sinis- 
ter to the poor African to serve in the militia of Massachusetts was never 
removed until the year 1862 or 1863, when Massachusetts was probably 
pzessed to fill her quota in the American armies, and yet there was no 
prejudice, no hostility! But to proceed: 


Not because the people of Massachusetts have any hostility to the African, 
not because they do not desire his development, his growth, his education, 
every amelioration that may belong to him, but because they believe by in- 
stinct or by education that it is not good— 


Not good— 
for the two races to be brought into that kind of contact in that place. 

Oh, no! Good for them to be brought into that kind of contact in 
Mississippi, but not good for them to be broughtinto that kind of con- 
tact in that place, in the State of Massachusetts. 

Perhaps— 

Continues the Senator from Vermont— 

I overstate it— 
I interject that I do not think he does— 


perhaps my honorable friend from Massachusetts, speaking for that great Com- 
monwealth, will say that after providing for the war-premium men— 


Here is a little sarcasm— 
after providing for the war-premium men, the one thing which the people of 
Massachusetts are hungering for is a very large African immigration. 
The war premium first, the African immigration second. 


I do not think that can be so. Speaking in part for — people of Vermont, I 
am eure thes it is notso as tothem. Itis not based, I repeat, on any hostility 
to the African— 


Ob, no, no hostility to the African, but, as Mr. Boutwell urged and 
impressed upon the American Congress to secure the adoption of the fif- 
teenth amendment with negro suffrage for the South, ‘‘no hostility 
to the African; only we do not want him to come and settle among 
us.’?’ Thatisall. Now, we will find what it is based on: 

It is not based, I t, on oF hostility tothe African ; it is not based upon 


any want of good will to the Afri can. 

How lovely! Howamiable! Only, Mr. Presiderit, they do not want 
the African to de in ‘‘ that place,” that is, in Veriaont or Massachu- 
setts. Good will to him in Mississippi, good will to him in Louisiana, 
“no hostility,’’ only we do not think itisgood forhim—and undoubt- 
edly they are right on that—to be with the white people in ‘that 
place,’? Vermont and Massachusetts. 


Itis based upon the belief— 
Now we get it. We had the negative, no lack of good will to the 
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frican, no want of love for him everywhere except upon the soil of 
Coal and Massachusetts— 
based upon the belief that nations and races, as they have been constituted 
ws the God of nature— : ~ 

Not by bulldozers in the South, but— 
by the God of nature and by political and hical divisions and arrange- 
ments, get on better as separate families with their separate independence and 
their separate institutions than they do amalgamated together, unless their 
origin, their race, their tendency, their nature, is such that, being put together, 
they assimilate and become one perfect, homogeneous, and prosperous mass, 

Never were wiser words spoken; and yet the great truth so forcibly 
and eloquently expressed by the great Senator from Vermont is only 
recoguized when the question is whether it is a good thing for the black 
man and the white man to be together in “‘that place,’’ that is, Ver- 
mont or Massachusetts. 

There is a little more which ought to be read. I know the North- 
ern people will not listen tome. I know Senators upon the other side 
will not listen tome. Though I plead the cause of as noble a people 
as God ever created, they pay no attention to what I say. Possibly 
they may hear the great Senator from Vermont: 


I do not need to cali the attention of Senators to that fundamental principle 
of domestic government— 


not the prejudices and passions of Southern men, but— 


that fundamental principle of domestic government, that in order to suc- 
cess, that just success which uces happiness to its people, no republic can 
succeed that has not a homogeneous population. That was what was for so 
long a time the curse of our Southern sister States. It was the want of homo- 
neity that they tho t was mitigated and helped out by the fact that the 
ifferent races occu different positions, one dominant, the other servile. It 
did pot accomplish it then, as they will all tell you now, Mr. President, and the 
one great evil there now is, not that the white man is better than the black 
man or the black man better than or equal to the white man, but it is that 
there has not yet been time enough, if ever there may be, that in the real and 
best sense of a homogeneous order in a republic these two peoples can assimilate 
and coalesce so as to make such a democratic state as I am speaking of. 


He had a glimpse of the truth. He saw it, I must admit;"n little 
dimly, as “‘ in aglass darkly,’’ when applied to us, but with that clear- 
ness of vision which comes from the effulgence of a noonday sun when 
applied to the people of Califognia and Oregon. 

We will go on a little further and see what else the Senator said: 

All this, Mr. President, is fundamental in the long reaches of historic obser- 
vation everywhere. ~ 

Not “‘ historic observation ”’ in this little corner of God’s footstool, 


‘Fundamental principle,’”’ not the idle speculations of theorists, 
| 


or in that big corner,or in sporadic cases scattered over the world, but | 


‘everywhere. ”’ 

My learned friends from Massachusetts may begin with Aristotle and come 
down to Webster, and they will find everywhere over that long reach of hu- 
man experience that the fandamental idea of a prosperous republic must be the 
homogeneity of its people. 

That is very clear. Are the people of Massachusetts, are the people 
of Vermont, who, as the distinguished Senator from Vermont said, 
were ‘‘not hungering for an irruption of Africans into their midst,’’ 
homogeneous with the African? 


Now, we are not homogeneous with the Chinaman; it does not very presently 
appear that we can be. 


Does it ‘‘ very presently appear that we,’’ the people of Massachu- 
setts and the people of Vermont, can be homogeneous with the A {fri- 
can? The Senator fails to say so. 

And reducing this bill within the spirit of the treaty to, say, ten years, it is 
only ——— not that we deny the eth ae the Chinaman, not that we deny 
his civilization, if he has it, but a that we will suspend this experiment 
of attempted assimilation with the elements that we aiready have of one hun- 
dred thousand or more in this country until we see how it works. How should 
that shock humanity? How should that touch up the moral sense of any man 
who loves this Republic or who loves the Empire of China? It is the simple 
co-ordinate arrangement of these two nations that they will not further pro- 
ceed in what must be considered an e ment until with the elements we 
have we are able to see whether it will work or not. Where is the ground 
of criticism upon sucha proposition? Iam not able to see. 


Thus spoke the great Senator from Vermont when he was pleading 
for the exclusion of the Mongolian race, not from American citizen- 
ship, because they did not ask for it, they did not take it, but from 
the right to labor upon American soil. 

Mr. President, there is no necessity for reading any further proof 
upon that subject. The South found itself, when reconstruction had 
been consummated, with two races, one which we all, those on the other 
side of the Chamber as well as those on this side, believe is the highest 
type of the population of the world, the Anglo-Saxon race; the other, 
I will not say the lowest, no, sir; but I will say just as diverse in sen- 
timent, in physical conformation, in attainments, in habits, and in as- 
pirations as is possible for any two races to be. 

We were thrown together equal in ciwil and politicalrights. The ex- 
periment was made to administer free institutions with these diverse 
faces, one belonging, as I have said, to the most capable race in the 
world so far as free institutions are concerned and the other having 
never known what free institutions are. Mr. President, I have a 
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As one of their re tatives I propose, at any expense of labor and 

weariness to myself, to present their defense in the best mode I can. 

CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE OF MISSISSIPPI—AGRICULTURAL PEOPLE, INDE- 
PENDENT IN THOUGHT AND ACTION, 

The people of Mississippi, like the people of most of the Southern 
States, are not largely intermixed or intermingled with recent European 
immigration. It is unnecessary to inquire why this is so. It is so. 
The people of Mississippi are an agricultural people. There are no 
large cities in the State, and I have always thought that was a bless- 
ing. There are no great hives of human beings in which the million- 
aire and the pauper are brought into contact; but, sir, scattered, as 
their old Teutonic ancestors were, in the country, with their habitations 
far distant in many instances from each other, they have maintained 
that independence of character and that manhood which have charac- 
terized the race from the beginning. 

There is something in the fact, if gentlemen would recognize it, of 
men living in sparsely settled comraunities which teaches, which edu- 
cates them to independence of thought and action. Of course they do 
not acquire in such separated localities that book-learning and that 
accomplishment in manners which are the possession of the inhabi- 
tants of more thickly settled communities. In Mississippi, especially, 
there is and has been for a long time a large section of the State in 
which the lands are poor, where the inhabitants are scattered so much 
that school facilities do not generally exist among them. 

jut, sir, education is notalways the result of book-learning, Some- 
times the highest education comes from other directions. I have be- 
fore me what was stated on that subject by an eminent member of 
this body some years ago, and I can not express my idea better than 
by reading it to the Senate, especially as it was concurred in by an 
eminent member on the other side of the Chamber. On March 26, 
1884, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BurLer] used this lan- 
guage. I believe the Senate was then discussing the Blair education 
bill. Iam not certain as to that, but that is not material: 


But, Mr. President, what is education? What is illiteracy? Every illiterate 
man is not necessarily an ignorant man. One ofthe wisest men within my ac- 
quaintance in my county, oné of the most 'progressive, one of the most practi- 
eal, one of the most public-spirited and patriotic citizens in that county can 
not read or sign his name, No, sir, literacy—if I may use the word—is not 
wisdom. It is not invariably accompanied by honor and truth and courage. 
A man may be illiterate in the ordinary acceptation of that term and yet highly 
educated in all those qualities that goto make uptrue manhood. [| haveinmy 
mind now a half-dozen men of that character, worthy associates of the most 


pretentious of the literati, the superiors of many ofthem. Therefore, when 
you talk about illiteracy you ought todiscriminate between an illiterate and an 
ignorant man, for an illiterate man is not necessarily ignorant. He may bea 
| very wise one and a literate man may be agreatfool. As my friend from Kan- 

sas [Mr. PLums] suggests, we should distinguish between intelligence, mental 
power, and mere book-learning. Education is defined— 


Then he quotes the definition: 

Education does not consist in simply cramming letters into the mind of a 
child; and I want tosay right here that we had better pause, we had better hesi- 
tate and not run away with ourselves in this desire to remove the illiteracy of 
this country for fear that you may strike at the very foundation-stone of our 
institutions by destroying the education which grows out of the family relation, 
I do not say this to excuse or justify or encourage the want of learning and 
knowledge. 

That is the description of many, many people of Anglo-Saxon blood 
in the Southern States, and especially in Mississippi. Now | wish to 
read an extract which was reproduced by my colleague [Mr. WAL- 
THALL] on the 12th of December from a speech of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HoAn] in relation to the capacity of the Southern 
people: 

They have— 


Speaking of the Southern people— 


They have some qualities which I can not even presume to claimin anequal 
degree for the people among whom I myself dwell.. They have an aptness for 
command which makes the Southern gentleman wherever he goes not a peer 
only, buta prince. They have a love of home— 

Always characteristic of the Teutonic race— 


they have, the best of them and the most of them, inherited from the great race 
from which they come the sense of duty and the instinct of honor as no other 
people onthe face of the earth. They areloversof home. They have not the 
mean traits that grow up somewhere in places where money-making is the 
chief end of life. They have, above all and giving value to ail, that supreme 
and superb constancy which, without regard to personal ambition, without 
yielding to the temptation of wealtli, without getting tired, and without get- 
ting diverted, can pursue a great public object in and out, year atter year, and 
generation after generation. 


SUPERIOR CHARACTER OF AN AGRICULTURAL PEOPLE INDEPENDENT OF EDUCA- 
TION. 

I read that as testimony of the author and promoter of this bill as to 
the capabilities of the Southern people. I can say, as the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BuTLER] said in the extract which I read from 
his speech, that I have known men in Mississippi who could neither 
read nor write who had made fortunes by planting and trade, who 
were expert politicians, who were leaders in the neighborhoods in which 
they lived in all public enterprises, in building churches, in building 
schoolhouses, and everything undertaken on behalf of the public. 

There are many of these people in the South. They live in the 
country. They are not as men are who live in crowded communities, 
with the opportunities of education furnished to them from their 
youth, who, by despising or refusing those opportunities, grow up ig- 
norant. They are not of that class; but they are men who, having 
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never had the opportunities of education—thatis, of book-education— 
have relied upon their native common sense to win fortune and posi- 
tion in the affairs of life. 

I have another extract, taken from a recent number of the Washing- 
ton Post, which I will read. It is headed ‘‘ Poor white trash,’’ and 
is an editorial in that paper: 

But it isproper to observe that the orly thing which makes the d nation 


applicable is the fact of external poverty. it ought not to imply, and it could 
never with truth have implied, any lack of spirit or manliness. The “‘cracker”’ 


of Georgia and Florida, the “ tar-heel” of North Carolina, the “sand-hiller” } 


of Delaware, the dweiler in the mountains of Virginia and Tennessee, has 
never owned much land nor needed a slave. He has known little of books, of 
art, or of the progress of the world. But he has been skilled in the craftsof his 
ewn life and condition, has discovered the secrets of forest and stream, has 
shown dauntless courage in the presence of peril, has used his firearms, on oc- 
casion,with the certainty of aim of one accustomed to depend on them at need, 
and has at al! hazards preserved the freedom and independence which he has 
prized as his life 

That sort of people Ido not say are better than the educated in 
thickly settled and rich communities, but I do say they are different 
from those who, having been raised in thickly settled communities, with 
the opportunities of education from their childhood, have not availed 
themselves of those opportunities. 

OF THE CAPACITY OF THE ILLITERATE ANGLO-SAXON UNTIL THE 
**KNOW-NOTHING" HERESY. 

Sir, the whole history of American constitutional law proves that 
this illiterate but educated man has been, in the judgment of the 
American people, from the beginning down to the present time, a 
safe depositary of political power; for be it remembered that, whilst 
in the beginning we had in our State constitutions property qualifica- 
tions, and afterwards, in 1855 and 1857, in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, we had educational qualifications, and lately in Wyoming and 
Mississippi the same, yet I desire to call the attention of Senators and 
the attention of the American people to the great historic fact that the 
competency of the illiterate Anglo-Saxon was never disputed or doubted 
in American constitutional law. 

[t was only in 1855, when the flood of immigration had excited. the 
fears and apprehensions of the American people and produced the 
‘‘American party,’’ or the ‘‘Know-nothing party,’’ that for the first 
time—yesa, for the first time—in the history of this country was it ever 
thought necessary to prescribe an educational test for the right to vote. 
Up to that time American statesman and the American people with 
one voice declared that the Anglo-Saxon and those races which he had 
assimilated had an inborn capacity for free institutions. 

There it stands to-day. No man can controvert it that it was only 
when, as I have stated, there was a fear, if I may use the language of 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont, of an ‘‘irruption’’ of foreign- 
ers, not of the Anglo-Saxon race in this country, that any American 
State had ever thought it necessary to apply a reading or a writing test 
as a qualification for a voter. 

The time came in Mississippi when the Anglo-Saxon was not the sole 
lepositary of political power, not by the voice and by the will of Mis- 
sissippi, but from events which she could neither control nor avert. 


THE EXPERIMENT TRIED IN MISSISSIPPI. 


lheexperiment had been tried. Sad, sad, indeed, is that experiment, 
if you will take as true what the Senators on the other side of this Cham- 
ber say is true. Itis theirown story. Then it was most unfortunate 
indeed, for, according to them, this people described by the Senator 
trom Massachusetts as honest, great, devoted to the principles of truth, 
of honor, take what they say to be true and your negro suffrage had 
made them a lot of fraudulent contrivers of elections. That is your 
story. 

Ido not admit that it is trae—far fromit. But there is that in 
that history known to us who live there which you do not see, which 
you can not appreciate, you, living in States with homogeneous people, 
with convictions as described by the great Senator from Vermont [ Mr. 
EDMUNDs] that in ‘‘ that place,’’ your place, it is not well for these 
two races to be together, living there under conditions of that sort. 
Youcan neither appreciate nor understand the condition of States where 
without preparation your own great leaders who inflicted the blow 
acknowledged, in the very breath in which they spoke the fiat for our 
destruction, that negroes were incapable and unfit depositaries of polit- 
ical power. You can not appreciate it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator permit me a single question? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Itis nota captious interruption I wish to make, 
I do not remember what Senator it was, but some Senator described 
the voting in some portions of Mississippi by the colored people as being 
as decently and honestly conducted as anywhere else. I think it was 
thecolleague of the Senator [Mr. WALTHALL] who described the voting 
and the local government in some of the counties of Mississippi which 
were almost wholly inhabited by colored men as being entirely satis- 
factory in all the directions of good government, that the officials of the 
counties were almost wholly, if not quite so, colored men, and no fault 
could be found with the way in which the county affairs were managed. 
I understand that to be true as to several counties, those coun- 
tics which are said to have grown the most in wealth population, 


the colored counties. Is it true, now, that in some of those counties 
they are doing well in governing themselves? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will tell you whatI think they are doing. When 
they are doing pretty well in politics they are doing just as Mr. Fes- 
senden said they would do. He said they could not do it unless they 
were acting under good advice, and whenever they become mere autom- 
atons down there, and act as the white people advise them, then they 
do very well, . 

Mr. HAWLEY rose. 

Mr. GEORGE. As to the other part of the question, I can not go 
into that discussion now. I have been on my feet about four hours 
and have got something more to say yet; but as to that, if the Senator 
from Connecticut will allow me, I will-say in the utmost kindness, if 
he will permit me to say it, if he has got any controversy with anybody 
about what a lovely thing, or the contrary, negro suffrage is in Mis- 
sissippi, I will turn him over to my colleague, who is amply able to 
manage that side of the question. 4 

Mr. HAWLEY. There can not be a Senator better qualified to give 
information on that subject than your colleague. 

Mr. WALTHALL. Will my colleague allow me a moment? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALTHALL. Did the Senator from Connecticut undersiand 
me to say that the entire power of the government in those counties 
was in the hands of colored officials? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not, of course, remember the exact language, 
but it remains in my mind asa clear and strong impression that the 
Senator stated that those counties were almost wholly, if not quite, in 
the hands of colored men. Of course there aresome white people there, 
but the colored men are very largely in the majority. 

Mr. WALTHALL. I will state to the Senator that in no one of 
those counties referred to by me is the taxing power in the hands of 
the negro and in no one of them is there a negro sheriff. The county 
taxation in Mississippi is in charge of a board of supervisors consisting 
of five. *In all the counties I have named I think, in the most of them 
certainly, there are two negro supervisors, but in no one of them have 
the negroes a majority of the board of supervisors that imposes the 
county taxation, and in no one of them is a negro armed with the 
powers of a sheriff. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It appears, then, to be a peaceful, co-operative gov- 
ernment. That is all we are_asking for. 

Mr. WALTHALL. The negroes in those counties hold every office 
consistent with the safety of public and private interests, as I stated. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I can notrefrain from making one more suggestion. 
Suppose you let those men vote for Congressmen peaceably? That 
has nothing to do with your local taxing power. 

Mr. WALTHALL. They do vote for Congressmen and vote peace- 
ably, and in the very district in which these counties are situated, 
every one that I referred to but one, there has been a contest as to the 
right to aseat in the Congress of the United States which was investi- 
gated by a committee of the other House af the last session, on which 
committee the Republicans have a majority, and while no report has 
been made it has been given out in all the newspapers in the |.nd, 
and it is undoubtedly true, that the Republican committee could find 
no ground on which to make a report adverse to the sitting member, 
who is a Democrat. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the question is settled in several counties in 
Mississippi that this vote can be tree without danger to the Democracy, 
that is all we ask. 

Mr. WALTHALL. How is that? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the question is settled that in many counties in 
Mississippi the colored vote can be absolutely free and correctly counted 
and the Democracy still not be in danger. 

Mr. WALTHALL. And, if that is the condition, it ought not to be 
disturbed and there is no necessity for a force bill or a Davenport bill. 
[ Applause in the galleries. ] 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have some doubts as to whether the colored vote 
is free in the South when I hear the Senator’s colleague talk about the 
utter impossibility of permitting it. 

Mr. WALTHALL. I will do as my colleague did. As he is able 
to take care of himself on that point, I will turn the Senator over to 
him. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think that is a very handsome division of labor. 
All sides of the question are taken care of. 

Mr. WALTHALL. Very satisfactory to us. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, when the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut, who represents such an enlightened State, as Iam bound 
to acknowledge he does, and one that is so badly apportioned, as I have 
shown, where as the general rule one Republican—I suppose they do 
not count votes but they weigh votes up there—is equal to about five 
Democrats—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. I do not hear the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. I said, proceeding on the idea that they weigh votes 
in Connecticut in the apportionment instead of counting them—and I 
mentioned thatas accounting for the singular ionment which they 
have there—where in some places one Repu has about the same 
political power as forty Democrats. 
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I was speaking, when interrupted by the Senator, of the troubles that 
we had in the South with the heterogeneous race which our Northern 
friends are unwilling to as a part of their citizenship. I have 

ved by the speech of the tor from Vermont [Mr. EpMuNDs] 
and by the acquiescence of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], 
who did not dare to deny what the Senator from Vermont said, that 
Massachusetts was not hungering for the irruption of these Africans. 
I have shown by Mr. Lincoln, when he was trying to persuade the 
Northern people to agree to an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States so as to enable Congress to help the States to eman- 
cipate their slaves and deport them into South America or some- 
where else, that the Northern States were unwilling to accept these 
people as laborers, much less as voters, and I have shown that the six or 
eight great States, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin, the latter by a voie of 9,000 majority, between 1865 
and 1869, declared that the negro was an unfit depositary of political 
power. Ihave shown all this, and I was talking about it, as showing 
some of the trouble we had in Mississippi, and that we had been com- 
pelled to resort to the example of Massachusetts and Connecticut for 


the purpose of getting an educational qualification, and I have further | 


shown that such a qualification was never dreamed of by any Amer- 
ican statesman as long as suffrage in the United States was mainly 
even confined to the Anglo-Saxon race. I have shown all that, and 
then pointed out the horrible—I use the word “‘ horrible ” advisedly— 
scene of governmental pillage and robbery which was perpetrated, not 
only in Mississippi, but in every Southern State, during that sad, dark 
period when by some means or- other this ignorant and besotied and 
incapable race—as you all acknowedge them to be from the beginning 
of the Government down—held under the influence of foreigners and 
strangers high carnival of crime, of corruption, and incompetency in 
our halls of legislation and in our courts of justice. I have pointed 
out all these sad experiences—— 
Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator allow me? 
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stand, what is forgotten, that this, as they call it, ‘‘ understanding 
clause ’’ of the constitution of Mississippi is an enlargement of the right 
to vote, and nota restriction uponit. Every man can vote in Mississippi 
on the reading test alone who can vote in Connecticut or in Wyo- 
ming, and many men can vote in Mississippi on the educational test 
alone whocan not vote in Massachusetts, because Massachusetts requires 
them to be able to write their names as well as to read. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to correct the Senator in an error in which 
he has fallen concerning Connecticut. 

Mr. GEORGE. If I havestated anything that is incorrect, I want 
it corrected now. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Connecticut adopted the reading qualification in 
1855, but it applied only to men to be thereafter applicants for the 
suffrage. Every man then entitled to vote continued to enjoy that 
right whether he could read or not. It is altogether otherwise in Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. GEORGE. In other words, if the contention of the Senator is 
worth anything it means this: That when an incompetent man, or an 
incompetent multitude, or 4 hundred thousand incompetent men who 
are destroying your institutions have already the right to vote, and 
thereby destroy, you can not take it away because it is a vested right, 
but you may provide against other people being added to the number. 

In other words, you may not stop the incendiary who is already ap- 
plying the torch to the edifice, but you may provide that no other may 
come to assist in the burning. 

Besides, we give them two years in Mississippi to learn, as suggested 
by my friend from Alabama | Mr. MorGAN]. 

Now, I wish to explain to the Senator from Connecticut and other 
Senators here that I did not like, as a member of that convention and 
as a citizen of Mississippi, any large disfranchisement. I knew that 
there was something in the human heart which pleaded for a right al- 
ready vested, although that right may be used to the injury of the 
human race; and so while I am on that subject I may as well say how 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi yield | that franchise clause came to be written as it was. 


to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRYE, The Senator is drawing a very vivid picture of the car- 
nival of crime under carpetbag rule, and I wish to ask him if there 
have not been more State treasurers who have been defaulters since the 
carpetbag rule departed than there were while it existed in the South. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ido not know that. We have had a treasurer de- 
faultin Mississippi, but the treasurer is within the walls of the peni- 
tentiary to-day. 

Mr. FRYE. Have there not been six defaulting State treasurers? 

Mr.GEORGE. I donot know. I am not talking about the others. 
There have been several of them. I am talking about Mississippi. 
The trath about it is—and I may as well say it—that the example of 
the want of accountability and responsibility of the officer to the con- 
stituency which grew up under the carpetbag rule has had its baneful 
influence, to some extent, ever since. 


MISSISSIPPI ASSAILED FOR EXERCISING HER ACKNOWLEDGED RIGHT. 

Now, I come to Mississippi and its constitution. You have assailed 
her, you have made her the object of your ridicule, you have made her 
the object of your poisoned darts of calumny and defamation. She 
called a convention, as she had a right todo. She submitted to the 
judiciary committee of that body, as able a body in that line as ever 
assembled in that State, or in any other, the second member of which 
was Chief Justice Simrall, an eminent Republican of that State, the 
question of whether the fundamental conditions, as you call them, 
upon which that State and others had been admitted to representation 
in Congress were still binding, and they decided that they were not. 

Then what? Following the example of Connecticut, following the 
example of Massachusetts, following the example of Wyoming, we un- 
dertook in an orderly ,decent, fair way to save free institutions by pre- 
scribing an additional test. A great many people would be excluded 
if the qualification required them to be able to read. It is charged 
here, being the echo I admit of words spoken in Mississippi by men 
who were opposed, some of them, to the calling of the convention and 
_ i the franchise clause, that the effort made was not a fair, honest 
effo 

The Senator from Massachusetts called it a subterfuge and others 
wt onal the language of citizens of Mississippi and called it a device 

‘or fraud. 

Mr. President, when I havechallenged gentlemen to debate this great 
question with me upon the of the constitution, comparing it 
with the languaye of the tutions of other States, and when Sen- 
ators have been driven, as they must be, however great they are, to 
acknowl or at least are unable to maintain the contention to the 
contrary, that the Mississippi franchise clause is as fair, is as determi- 
nate, as the franchise clauses of Connecticut or Vermont or Idaho, 
they resort to what certain men have said and to what certain news- 
papers have said in Mississippi, as if they were entitled to interpret 
the motives of that convention. 


THRe‘UNDERSTANDING" CLAUSE AN ENLARGEMENT OF THE RIGHT TO VOTE, 
NOT A RESTRICTION. 


T want the country to understand and I want the Senate to under- 





A reading test simply would have excluded many of the best and 
most capable electors in the State, men of sound judgment, unselfish in 
purpose and patriotic in impulse. It would also have excluded many 
intelligent negroes who had never had an opportunity to learn to read. 

I have been held up here somewhat as taking a conspicuous and in- 
fluential part in that convention. I took the part, whether conspic- 
uous or otherwise, which my judgment told me I ought to take. It 
has been read within the hearing of the Senate that this franchise 
clause was my work. I think that authorizes me, although it may 
seem a little egotistical, to read to the Senate from letters I wrote and 
which were published before the convention met, so that the people of 
Mississippi might understand my position on the subject of negro suf- 
frage and disfranchisement. I said this among other things in one of 
those letters published in the Vicksburg Commercial-Herald: 


Every man who has held an office or registered as a voter in Mississippi since 
1868 has taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United States. We 
must obey this Constitution or violate our oaths already taken. That the Con- 
stitution, in any part of it, may be wrong does not relieve us from this obliga- 
tion. That any particular provision in it was placed there by force or fraud 
does not relieve us so long as it remains a part of the Constitution. We can 
not, as some Northern men did before the late civil war, announce our obedi- 
ence to a higher law than the Constitution. We must obey the Constitution 
itself and obey it in good faith. That Constitution declares “the rights of cit- 
izens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any Staté on account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude,”’ and “that no State shail deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.’’ 

Our oaths to support these provisions must be sacredly observed; and for one, 
whether in office or in private life, [ propose to redeem this solemn pledge in 
letter and in spirit. To enable us soto redeem it with safety to ourselves and 
to our colored fellow-citizens we must have a government so organized as to 
be capable of performing the legitimate work of government—the protection 
of life, liberty, and property. When we secure such a government the task 
will be easy; butI propose to perform it, whether it be easy or difficult. I would 
make the colored man feel that he is as safe in his person and his property and 
in his civil and political rights asthe white man, He is here among us, a part 
and the larger part of the citizenship of the State. He must be made a good 
citizen, and must be taught to love and revere the name and character of the 
State as we do. 

He must also be taught to rely on the State as white men do for protection inall 
hisgights, Hehas political rights which can not be denied him, and these rights 
impose on him the proper performance of political duties. He must be taught 
to perform aright these political duties, of which he is lamentably ignorant. 
He must be taught both by precept and example that, notwithstanding the social 
gait which must forever separate him from us, his happiness, his welfare, and 

isadvancement is as much the end and the aim of the State government as the 
welfare and happiness and advancement of the white race. Whatever we may 
believe as to the impossibility of molding a capable and safe political society 
out of the two diverse races, we must at least make a fair trial to accomplish it. 
So that if failure e~mes, as many wise men are assured it will come, we may be 
acquitted of blame, and being without fault we may appeal with confidence to 
the people of this great country for that relief which will be as essential to the 
negro’s welfare as to ours. 


I said this also: 

The situation in Mississippi is bad enough when it is considered in the light 
only of the difference in races of its people, the majority race being wholly in- 
capable of forming or administering a constitutional government; yet the men 
of both races are equal in political rights, made equal by a law beyond change 
or repeal by our action alone. This situation is even moredangerous from the 
fact that the incapable race, because of their incapacity, is deemed by the domi- 
nant party in this country as the proper subjects of a political guardianship to 
be exerted in our State government. 

This control has been exerted without reference to the good of the State. In 
fact it has turned out that a majority of our colored population do not so muck 
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consider what is best for themselves as citizens of Mississippi as they endeavor 
to please a power outside the State which has acquired a mastery and control 
over ther. 

In this condition of things we are now to act. Theend to be obtained is good 
government—good for the whole people of Mississippi without distinction of 
race. Whether we shal! act without reference to such distinction or not is not 


left to our discretion, We are under this limitation in the present State gov- 
ernment, and we will be under it when we come to act in framing a new con- 
stit } It comes from a fundamental law of the United States which we can 
neither evade nor cheznge. This law,in my opinion, will never be changed; 
or,if ever, not in that day when the change will affect present conditions in 
Mississip} Whoever looks for relief in that direction will certainly be disap- 


pointed 
I have read from thisletter to show the temper and the principles and 


the objects and the ends and the aims of that man who it is charged is 
{ ithor of all this alleged devilment, this ‘‘understanding’’ clause 
‘ e constitution. I want to say here that I read from this letter, 
published before the convention and before the election at which I was 
elk da member of the convention, to show what I thought upon the 
subject of the disfranchisement of the negro. After mentioning a good 
many methods of fixing a qualification for voters, and mentioning none 
of them with approbation, but only as temporary expedients to lift us 
out of a difficulty I used this language, and that language furnishes the 
. e 5 ? £ a . 

motive which prompted the *‘ understanding clause,’’ as it is called, to 
be inserted in the constitution: 

I Ladd that I do not embrace without some misgiving the idea of a whole- 
s sfranchisementof persons now possessing the right to vote. Such adep- 
r i a right once vested is likely to produce discontent and aversion 
to s the government As far as possible security for good government 
sh » sought in other remedies than disfranchisement of legal voters. 


I know of no man who supported that clause who differed from these 
sen nents. 
I declare it as my belief that the opposition to this ‘‘ understanding 


clause,’’ which enlarges, as I stated, instead of contracts the right to 
vote, came largely from the men in that convention who were opposed 
to the enlargement of negro suffrage, and I aver also that it was offered 
and adopted in the spiritof the extract which I have read to the Senate 
to prevent the wholesale disfranchisement of existing voters. The ef- 
fect of the clause I have defended on its legal force and meaning. Ifa 


ve be sought for, it is but fair that its friends, and not its enemies, 
should be consulted. 
Ihe honorable Senator at this point gave way to a motion for an 
cx itive session. | 
Tuesday, January 20, 1891. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, yesterday evening, before I took my 
seat, I called the attention of the Senate to a letter which I had writ- 
ten, and I read some extracts from it for the purpose of showing the 
animus and the motive of those who supported what is called the un- 
derstanding clause of the constitution of Mississippi, a clause which has 
attracted the attention and the animadversion of several Senators upon 
the other side of the Chamber. I now propose to address some remarks 
more particularly to that clause of what the Senator from Vermont [ Mr. 
EDMUNDS] was pleased in his satirical and sarcastical manner to de- 
I ite as the famous constitution of the State of Mississippi. 

NS TO THE CONSTITUTION MADE IN IGNORANCE OF ITS PROVISIONS, 
[ think it has been demonstrated to the mind of every impartial man 
3 listened to this debate that, however famous that constitution 
may be, it isnot unprecedented or unparalleled in that point upon which 
the Senators on the other side who have ignorantly—I measure my 
words on this subject—who have ignorantly, without understanding or 
attempting to understand the constitution of Mississippi, seen proper 
to cast reflections. The great point in dispute, the great argument, if 
what has been urged upon the other side of the Chamber upon this sub- 
ject can be dignified with the name of argument, is that the franchise 
clause of the constitution of Mississippi, the famous constitution of Mis- 
sissippi, as the Senator from Vermont delights to call it—that the ob- 
jection to it is that it is indefinite, is loose, is hard to be understood, is 
capable of being construed by one man one way and by another man 
another way, iscapable of being used by any raseal for purposes of fraud, 
so that he may allow his friends, if he have friends, to be admitted to 
registry in the State of Mississippi and exelude his enemies. 

I have called the attention of the Senate on two several occasions, 
on the last day of the expired year and on yesterday, to the constitu- 
tions of several American States, notably the constitutions of Verniont, 
Connecticut, and Idaho, which were more indefinite, more loose, more 
capable in the hands of a fraudulent official of being turned or used for 
the perpetration of fraud than the constitution of Mississippi. I have 
shown also that the reconstruction laws of Congress in defining the 
qualification of voters were more indefinite, more lax, more capable 
of that twisting and turning which Senators on the other side fear 
so much under the constitution of Mississippi, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the private views and the private prejudices of the officers ad- 
ministering them than the constitation of Mississippi. 

I showed also, Mr. President, that in the pet constitations—I call 
them pets because they seem to have been the pets of the majority in 
this Chamber—that in the pet constitutions organized and established in 
several of theSouthern States under the loose reconstruction laws larger 
questions were submitted, greater discretion, more looseness as to con- 
struction and meaning prevailed than in the constitution of Mississippi. 


. 





I called attention also to the fact that Congress deliberately in two 
cases submitted these indefinite, these lax, these loose standards and 
tests of the qualification of voters and of holding office or authorized 
the President to submit them separately to the people of the States for 
ratification or rejection. 

I have done all this, and from that it results that the present clamor 
against the constitution of Mississippi is a false and hypocritical clamor, 
not intended to serve any purpose except to gild the bitter pill which 
the majority of this Chamber propose to administer to the American 
people in the shape of the bill now under consideration. 


CONSTITUTION OF MINNESOTA. 

There is one other constitution to which I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate, illustrating and proving that all this clamor, all this 
criticism, all this objurgation against the constitution of Mississippi 
is made because Mississippi is a Southern State, while greater laxity, 
greater looseness in other constitutions escape without criticism. [ 
now refer to the constitution of Minnesota. The constitution of Min- 
nesota was adopted in 1857, and I believe it is the constitation under 
which that State was admitted into the Union; and therefore it re- 
ceived the sanction of Cungress in that admission. Itis provided in 
that constitution as follows: 

Fourth. Persons of Indian blood résiding in the State, who have adopted the 
language, customs, and habits of civilization, after an examination before any 
district court of the State, in such manner as may be provided by law, and shall 
have been pronounced by said court capable of enjoying the rights of citizen- 
ship within the State, shall be entitled to vote, 

That is the fourth class of persons who are entitled to vote under that 
constitution. In that it is left to the sole discretion of the judge to 
determine, first, whether the applicant has adopted the customs and 
habits of civilization and, second, whether he is capable of enjoying 
the rights of citizenship. That clause of the constitution was re- 
adopted by the people of Minnesota in the year 1868, when an amend- 
ment was made to it on the subject of suffrage; but that amendment, 
whilst making changes in other parts of the franchise article of the con- 
stitution, adopts, in totidem verbis, the very language which I have read 
as contained in the constitution of 1857. 

So, Mr. President, if it be an objection to the constitution of Missis- 
sippi that the language of the franchise clause is loose and indetermi- 
nate and capable of being exercised or used for the purpose of fraud, 
how much more is the constitution of the State of Minnesota capable 
of being perverted to that purpose; or, in other words, whilst there is 
a rule laid down in the constitution of Mississippi, in the constitution 
of Minnesota it is left to the absolute discretion of the judge. 

ENLARGEMENT OF SUFFRAGE THE GROUND OF OBJECTION. 

Now, Mr. President, the objection to the constitution of Mississippi 
is that it allows as an enlargement of suffrage—bear that in mind— 
persons who areable to understand the constitution when read to them 
to cast a vote, the main and the principal qualifications being, as in the 
case of Connecticut, and partly the case of Massachusetts, and the case 
of Wyoming, that the party should be able to read any section of the 
constitution. ; 

Passing for the present any criticism that might be made upon the 
provision in these constitutions, as was made by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. DoLPH] on the constitution of Mississippi, that the reading 
test itself is capable of being perverted to fraud, I come to see about 
this enlargement. Now, the country must understand and the Sen- 
ate must understand that whoever can read any article in the consti- 
tution of Mississippi, just as in the case of Connecticut, just as in the 
case of Massachusetts, just as in the case of Wyoming, is entitled to 
vote; but the objection is that we do not stop there; that we go fur- 
ther and allow other persons to vote; and it is claimed that upon this 
allowance the rule is so lax, so indeterminate, that it is capable of be- 
ing a matter of fraud. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see whether understanding the constitu- 
tion is necessarily of itself, as alleged upon the other side, so loose and 
indetérminate that it becomes a badge of fraud on its face, because the 
party or board administering the law is left to such wide latitude of 
discretion that it may be one thing one way on one day and the same 
thing another way on another day. 


COMPARED WITH NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


Mr. President, I first call the attention of the Senate to the naturali- 
zationlaws. Naturalizationin every State in the American Union—in 
every one I believe now, since the amendment of the constitution of 
Rhode Island—gives to the person naturalized the same right to vote that 
a natural-born citizen has, and is therefore recognized asa test for voting. 
Now, let us see what are thenaturalization laws upon that subject. 

The first act, passed in the year 1790, the very first year after the or- 
ganization of our Government under the present Constitution, required 
proof of good character just as the constitution of Connecticut requires it. 

The seeond act, passed in 1795 and which, so far as the question is 
concerned which I am now discussing, has remained the law of the land 
from that day to this, provides that it shall be proven to the court that 
the applicant has behaved ‘‘ as a manof gol moral character, attached 
to the principles of the Constitution of the United States, and ‘ell 


disposed to the good order and happiness of the same.”’ 
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Now, Mr. President, how can it be established that a man is at- 
tached to the principles of the Constitution of the United States unless 
it be shown that that man understands what those principlesare? He 
can not be attached to that of which he knows nothing. He can not 
fall in love with that of which he is ignorant. 

So, Mr. t, upon the exact point now under discussion of the 
inability of any tribunal fairly to determine whether a party under the 
constitution of Mississippi w any clause of the constitution 
we have the precedent of the act of Congress upon this most important 
subject, running from the year 1795 until the present time. But more 
than that, let us go to the Constitution itself, and what does that say? 

t says: 
ee people of the United States, * * * do ordain and establish this 
Constitution. 

CONSTITUTION OF UNITED STATES--THE PEOPLE UNDERSTAND IT. 


Is it to be asserted asa principle of American law that the people 
ordained and esta an instrument of which they did not know 
anything, which they could not understand? Does the Constitution 
itself assert such an absurdity? And yet, sir, to this ridiculous di- 
lemma do gentlemen come who argue against the standard erected in 
the State of a 

Then it was gravely urged by the Senator from Vermont as an objec- 
tion to the constitution of Mississippi that it was not submitted to the 
ratification or rejection of the voters of that State. 

SUBMISSION TO POPULAR VOTE. 

Mr. President, are we to understand that Senators argue gravely here 
as an objection to the constitution of Mississippi that it was not sub- 
mitted to the people, who in the very breath in which the objection is 
made, are said to be incapable of understanding it? If there is any- 
thing settled in American constitutional law and in American princi- 

of free government it is that the people have that intelligence 
which enables them to comprehend the Constitution under which they 
live, and that virtue which makes them willing, having understood it, 
te obey its provisions, and yet with this it is argued, as I shall read the 
arguments, Mr. President, made by learned gentlemen upon this floor, 
that understanding the constitution is reserved only for great jurists 
and judges. Now let us see. 

I come now to notice the objections which gentlemen have urged. 
First, though it is a little out of the order of the debate which I am 
now carrying on, for convenience I will notice the objection urged by 
the honorable Senator from Oregon [Mr. Dotpn]. Hesaid, after read- 
ing the section of the constitution now under consideration: 


If the convention had saees with the requirement that electors should be 
able to read any section of the constitution, there would have been some way 
toascertain how many citizens of the United States were disqualified under 
that provision, although the question whether a citizen could sat; rily read 
the constitution would still have been left arbitrarily to the register appointed 
under the laws of the State. He could have said, and would have had power 
to declare, that a very poor reader, if the color of hisskin was whiteand he was 
a Democrat, could veal | the constitution, but that a very good reader, if the 
color of his skin was black or his polities Republican, could not read it. 


MORE ZEAL THAN KNOWLEDGE, 

He, sir, in his blind zeal to destroy the character of the people of 
Mississippi, to pull down the constitution which they have deliberately 
ordained, makes the objection that even the reading test is not to be 
tolerated, and yet there is not one wordin the argument of the learned 
Senator which indicated that this very test, which existed in Massa- 
chusetts, in W: and in Connecticut, met his condemnation. 

I answer that obj by quoting another. The Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SPOONER] said if we had merely adopted the reading test 
everybody would have been satisfied. 

Mr. President, when the people of Mississippi framed their present 
constitution, just like the people of your State when they framed theirs, 
they framed an instrument of government to suit themselves, and not 
to suit other persons, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States, and so far no man has said that any clause in the constitution 
of the State of Mississippi was subject to the objection that it was in 
violation of the Constitution of the United States. It is a singular 
fact in American history that an American Senator at this day is called 
upon to defend a clause in the constitution of his State when no man 
alleges that that constitution violates in any respect the Constitution 
of the United States. . 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF MISSISSIPPI. 


I want to punctuate that fact. Mississippi is an American State or 
she is not. She belongs to the American Union or she is a province of 
the United States. You must take one horn or the other of that di- 


powers, her rights, her privileges as a member of this Union are the 
equal of the faculties powers and privileges of any other State in 
the American Union. There is no such a thing as a union of unequal 
States. They are not States in a constitutional sense unless they are 
But, Mr. President, going on now with the criticism of Senators made 
upon the constitution of the State of ippi, I read n from the 
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of the State of Mississippi adopted exactly in the very words of the 
constitution of the State of Connecticut, he proceeds: 

But, repeating words which we have heard upon the ether side of the Cham- 
ber to-day, this provision is a cunningly devised scheme to prevent the regis- 
tration of voters who do not vote as the controlling element in the State thinks 
they ought to vote. It is provided that if they can not read the constitution 
they shall be able to understand it when it is read to them, or be able to givea 
satisfactory interpretation of it, according to the judgment, as just suggested 
by the Senator from Vermont near me [Mr. Epmunps], of the register— 

Let us see how that is, Mr. President— 


according to the judgment, as justsuggested by the Senator from Vermont near 

me [Mr. Epwunps], of the register, the State officer who is appointed forthe pur- 

pose, with no supervisory control over him, and who, as is suggested by the Sen- 

ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar}, is not himself required to be qualified to 

understand the constitution. , 
CONDENSED MISSTATEMENTS. 

Mr. President, I have read about three lines from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, and I am not now able to recall to my mind any three lines 
in writing or in print, in sacred or in profane writing, any reference to 
legislation, constitutional law, or any reference to anything else, which 
contains so many absolute and unqualified falsehoods as the three lines 
which I have read. I do not impute to the Senator from Oregon con- 
scious falsehoods; I am speaking simply of errors, false statements in 
the sense of untrue statements. 

Now, let us see how that stands, because I intend to make this so 
plain that no man who cares for his character for truth and veracity 
will again rise in the American Senate and repeat the falsehoois which 
[shall nowexpose. Letussee what the firstoneis. The first one is— 

That if they can not read the constitution they shall be able to understand it 
when it is read to them or be able to give a satisfactory interpretation of it, ac- 
cording to the judgment, as just suggested by the Senator from Vermont near 
me [Mr. Epmunps}, of the register. 

The word “‘registrar’’ is not used in the constitution of Mississippi, 
nor is there any circumlocution or phrase, so far as this point is con- 
cerned, which stands for the registrar. Senators have gone on with the 
criticism of this clause in the constitution of Mississippi without ever 
having read the constitution of Mississippi, or, at all, events, without 
he “ing read it with attention. 

Now, what is article 12 on the franchise clause? There is not one 

single suggestion, not one single word, not one single letter even, 
which upholds the idea contained in the assertion of the Senator from 
Oregon, which I have quoted. It is nowhere said that there shall be 
a registrar; it is nowhere said what the powers of a registering of- 
ficer shall be. There is a requirement that the voters shall be regis- 
tered, but by whom and under what circumstances, whether by a 
single individual or by a board, is nowhere stated in the constitution 
of Mississippi. Senators, grave, honest, fair-minded Senators, in their 
haste to condemn the action of a sovereign State of the Union, have 
manufactured from their own imagination ideas and inserted them in 
the constitution where no such idea can be found. 

Mr. President, I might as well settle the question right here to pre- 
vent me from making frequent requests to the Senate during the re- 
marks which I shall make this morning about having certain parts of 
this constitution read or considered as read. I do not know whether 
it requires unanimous consent or not, but I ask that the whole consti- 
tution of Mississippi may be printed as an appendix to my remarks, 
and if this further request is allowed I will not have it read, that it 
be printed in the ordinary type of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
not in the fine type in which extraneous matter is usually printed. 

I make this last request for the reason that if printed in the fine 
type nobody will read it, and I want every man, woman, and child in 
the United States, who takes an interest in the affairs of Mississippi, 
to read every line and every word inthat constitution. I ask for that 
order, that the constitution may be printed as an appendix to my re- 
marks and in the same type with the remarks themselves. 

Mr. CULLOM. DolI understand the Senator desires that it shall 
go into the Recorp? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir; and if I am not allowed to put it in the 
ReEcorD, I shall have it read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSONin thechair). Does 
the Chair understand the Senator to ask the unanimous consent of the 
Senate? 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask such consent as is necessary, whether unani- 
mous or a majority, in order to accomplish the purpose which ! have 
stated to the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chairis of opinion that that can 
only be inserted in the RecorD which is either delivered in the Senate 
or read at the desk, and that it would take the unanimous consent of 
the Senate to insert any matter not read by a Senator or at the desk. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Remember the request is accompanied by the fact 
of printing in certain type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi asks the unanimous consent of the Senate that the 
article to which he refers, being the constitution of the State of Mis- 
sissippi—— 


The Chair will put the request to 
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Mr. GEORGE. The whole of the constitution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The whole of the constitution of Mis- 
sissippi, be inserted in the RrcorpD at the conclusion of his remarks,in 
the type in which the remarks of the Senator shall appear. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well, Mr. President. Thatrelieves the Senate 
and relieves me of a good deal of trouble about reading; and I hope 
that when it is inserted in the Recorp Senators who make so much 
criticism upon it will at least read so much of it as they undertake to 
criticise. J believe I have heard that one ofthe best qualifications for 
a critic of a new work ds the qualification of never having read it, and 
[ think that Senators upon the other side who have been criticising the 
constitution of Mississippi must have fallen in love with that kind 
of qualification. 

Now, sir, here is Article XII, the franchise article, and I call atten- 
tion to the fact, and I make the assertion, that there is not one single 
word in that whole article or anywhere else in the constitution which 
authorizes my distinguished friend from Oregon [Mr. DoLPrx], at the 
suggestion of my other distinguished friend from Vermont [Mr. Ep- 
MUNDSs], to say. to the American Senate and to the American people 
that the registrar was made the exclusive judge or any judge at all as 
to whether a man was able to understand the constitution. 

Now, I have disposed of that, and I hope, and I know, when it is 
printed in the REcORD in fair type, and Senators have an opportunity 
of reading it, I shall not hear again in this body the objection that this 
registrar, as was suggested by the learned and distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], atsome crossroads or anywhere else, 
shall determine whether a man understands the constitution or not. 

I might as well explain to Senators upon the other sifleof the Cham- 
ber, who seem to be entirely ignorant (and I say it with profound re- 
spect) of the instrument which they criticise and condemn, some of the 
safeguards in that very article against the perpetration of fraud or the 
making of mistakes. 

Now, we have got rid of the registrar. Do you ask me, then, who 
is to determine whether a man can understand the constitution or any 
ection of the constitution when read to him? I answer you that that 
matter is to be provided for by legislation. There is no provision here 
of that sort. Section 242 of the constitution says: 

Che Legislature shall provide by law for the registration of all persons en- 
titled to vote at any election 

Whatever that provision may be it is not known, because no such 
provision has been made. 

A FEW MORE MISTAKES. 


But then there was another erroneous statement made in the same 
line and on the same suggestion of the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont. It must be the ‘interpretation of it,’ is the language of the 
Senator from Vermont— 
according to the judgment, as just suggested by the Senator from Vermont near 


me |Mr. Epmunps], of the register, the State officer who is appointed for the 
purpose, with no supervisory control over him, 


Phat is the next mistake which the learned Senator from Oregon has 
made. Now, let us see whether there is any supervisory control over 
the board or the tribunal or whatever else we may call it to whom the 
Legislature of the Stateof Mississippi hereafter may delegate the power 
to register voters. Section 248 of the constitution says: 

Suitable remedies, by appeal or otherwise, shall be provided by law to correct 
illegal or improper registration and to secure the elective franchise to those who 
may be illegally or improperly denied the same. 

Now, the learned Senator from Oregon and the learned Senator from 
Vermont and the learned Senator from Wisconsin—for he makes a 
similar statement with that provision of the constitution staring him 
in the face—no, Mr. President, I will not say that—it would have 
stared him in the face if he had had thefranchise article bcfore him and 
read it, but refusing, neglecting to have a copy of the iranchise article 
and to read it, he makes that singular mistake. Let me read what 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] said on that subject, for 
all fall into the same error: 

But here local officers, a number of whom are to be found in every precinct 
in the State, no better than ordinary election officers in the North, surely, are 
to decide, and upon their decision depends the right of a man to vote—think of 
it—whether a man understands the provision of the constitution which is read 
to him or not! What appeal is there from this decision? None. 

And yet the constitution says expressly there shall be. Mr. President, 
of course we can not perceive what may be the exact provision which 
the Legislature may see proper to make with reference to registration, 
but we are compelled, I think, to adopt the presumption that they 
will obey the constitution, and that constitution says suitable reme- 
dies by appeal or otherwise shall be provided. 

THE CONSTITUTION STANDS THE TEST OF CRITICISM—ALL THE OBJECTION TO 
SUPPOSED FUTURE LEGISLATION, 

At least the constitution is right, whatever may be the practice under 
it, and if the constitution be right Senators had better wait and see 
what the practice may be before they undertake to say what it will 
be. You are now undertaking to criticise and condemn the action of 
a sovereign State in framing a constitution. The constitation itself 
stands the test of theseverest criticism; and yet, for the purpose of cast- 
ing obloquy and discredit upon a sovereign State in'this Union, you go 


years ahead and anticipate and undertake to predict what will be the 
practice under it. ; > 

Right here, Mr. President, I may as well call attention to the fact — 
that this part of the constitution does not go practically into effect in 
the State elections until November, 1895, and in the Congressional 
election until November, 1893—in the one case four years and in the 
other case two years and more after the adoption of the constitution ; 
and the Legislature is required to meet and pass these laws pnor to 
any election at which this qualification shall be considered as a test of 
the right to vote. 

PROVISION FOR FAIR AND IMPARTIAL REGISTRATION. 

Here is another provision, Mr, President, that was introduced into 
the constitution for the express purpose of securing fairness in the reg- 
istration of voters: 

Spc. 251. Electors shall not be registered within four months next before any 
election at which they may ofter to vote, but appeals may be heard and deter. 
mined and revision take at any time prior to the election; and no person 
who in respect of age and residence would become entitled to vote within the 
said four months shall be excluded from the registration on account of his want 
of qualification at the time of registration. 

So, in the anxiety on the part of the convention to secure fair, un- 
prejudiced, and disinterested action on the part of the officers who are 
to register or supervise the registration of electors, it is provided that 
all this action shall be pertormed four months prior to the election, in 
order that this may not be done under the heat and excitement of a 
canvass, when parties are arrayed in the field, and when the registra- — 
tion of A or the registration of B might be determined according to his 
preferences for this candidate or that. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS BASED ON MISTAKE. 


I suppose, Mr. President, it is about as good a time now as at any 
other during the debate to notice the press comments which the honor- 
able Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] brought before the Senate, 
as condemning this clause of the constitution. I turn to them, andI 
wish to call the attention of the Senate and the Senator from Kansas, 
who brought those extracts before the Senate, to the singular fact that 
the criticism of these papers is based upon the mistake which Sena- 
tors make here. They are based upon the idea that the registrar or 
election officer is to be made the final judge of the capacity of a voter, 
I will read one: 

The latter provision— 


Referring to the understanding clause— 


The latter provision is objectionabie in an extreme degree, because it estab- 
lishes no certain test and leaves it to the fairness and discretion of election of- 
ficers to determine a most intermediate matter. 

That is one. Here is another: 


It makes neither a property, moral, nor educational qualification for suffrage 
but proposes after 1892 to allow the registrars to exclude from suffrage every- 
one who can not read or construe any constitutional provision to their sat isfac- 
tion. 


That isanother. I read from a third: 

Any register of voters can enfranchise or disfranchise at will. 
I read from another: 

As is very plain to every one, the section— 

Referring to this particular section— 


the section gives unlimited powers to the election judges, as they alone are to 
decide upon the question as to whether the illiterate voter understands the 
constitution or can give reasonable interpretation of the same. To place such 
a responsibility upon election judges, who are not — chosen for their great 
ability or long and faithful services, is certainly a weak point in the new con- 
stitution so far as adopted. 

That was his objection to it. I read from another. 


The idea of a registrar being the judge of a man’s ability “to understand the 
constitution when read to him!” The clause is a colossal fraud upon its face, 
a transparent, outrageous fraud. 

And so, in many of these extracts, we find that the condemnation of 
this clause is based upon the very same mistake which was made by 
the Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from Oregon and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. President, I think I have made that satisfactory. I think now 
we shall hear no more of the alleged fact that the registrar is made the 
judge of the qualification of a voter under this clause of the constitution 
of Mississippi, and we shall hear no more of,the alleged fact that there 
is no supervision over that registrar and no appeal given from his de- 

ision. 
THE MISTAKE OF THE SENATOR FROM OREGON. 

But there are other objections which are urged and which I fee! it my 
duty to notice. I ought to say, however, that if the Senator from 
Oregon, who had never read the franchise article of the constitution of 
Mississippi—I say he had never read it understandingly, he had never 
read it knowing what was in it, and after he had e this great mis- 
take about the constitution of the State of Mississippi he goes on then 
to indulge in denunciations of it, saying that it is worthy of the genius 
cf John I, Davenport, if John I. Davenport was all that Democrats on 
this side of the Chamber say he is. 

Now, it is very easy matter for a man to manufacture a man of 
straw and then beat him. I ask the Senator from Oregon, who is now 
in his seat, to place his finger upon any part of the constitution of the 
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State of Mississippi which makes the registrar or anybody else the Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question ? 
final judge. I ask whether Senators who have said there was nosu-| Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 
pervision and no appeal as to registration to read the clause of the con- Mr. DOLPH. Does the Senator suppose that that provision gives 
stitution of Mississippi which expressly says that there shall be an | any appellate tribunal the power to determine the question as to 
: whether the applicant for registration can read the constitution or can 
r. DOLPH. Does the Senator speak to me now with the expecta- | satisfactorily explain it ? 
tion that I shall answer at this time? Mr. GEORGE. It does, and that clause of the constitution was in- 

Mr. GEORGE. If you desire it; just as you like. troduced expressly for that purpose. 

Mr. DOLPH. I was out of the Chamber at the time, but I heard Mr. DOLPH. The Senator, I suppose, knows that there are many 
that the Senator from Mississippi had referred to me or to what I | other questions relating to registration—— 
said — 5 Mr. GEORGE. Of course, all questions can come up. 

Mr. GEORGE. I read what you had said. Mr. DOLPH. All questions? 

Mr. DOLPH. To what I said in discussing the constitution of Mis- Mr. GEORGE. And, if all questions can come up, this question 
sissippi, and I understood him to say after I came in, hearing part of | can come up. 
his remarks, that I had not examined the article of the constitution of | Mr. DOLPH. The question as to residence and a number of other 
Mississippi relating to suffrage. questions? 

Mr. GEORGE. Carefully I said or with attention. Mr. GEORGE. Of course. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the Senator knows that, in submitting some | Mr. DOLPH. Does the Senator understand that the question as to 
remarks to the Senate upon a resolution which had been offered by me | whether a voter can understand the constitution, and interpret it or 
directing the Committee on Privileges and Elections to inquire whether | can read it—that all those questions can be heard on appeal ? 
there had been any violations by any of the States of the fourteenth Mr. GEORGE. Those are the very questions for the determination 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States, I submitted and | of which this clause has been inserted in the constitution, the very 
had read at the desk and printed in the Recorp the entire article of | questions, and never would have been put there except for that very 
the Mississippi constitution referring to suffrage. As I recollect that | purpose, as I happen personally toknow. It was introduced after the 
article, or certain sections of it, not having it now before me, the voters | first was adopted and after it was suggested that there ought to be 
in Mississippi under the new constitution are required either to be able | some revision, some proper tribunal fixed for the determination of the 
to read the constitution of the State or any portion of it that may be | very questions. So the Senator has mistaken the whole thing. 
submitted to them for that purpose, or to understand it when it is read Now I come to the objections made by the Senator from Massachu- 
to them, or give a reasonable interpretation of it. setts [Mr. Hoar] on the same page from which I kave been reading. 

Mr. GEORGE. You are correct about that. We have got rid, I hope forever, of the idea that the registrar is an 

Mr. DOLPH. Another article provides that no elector shall be qual- | autocrat, clothed with the sole power of determining whether a man 
ified to vote in the State unless he shall have heen registered, I think, | can understand the constitution when read to him, or with the sole 
four months prior to the election. — power of determining any other question which may arise as to the 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. right of the citizen to register as a voter. 

Mr. DOLPH. ‘That registration must be made before a registrar of On the 19th day of December last, on which my distinguished friend 
elections in the several precincts or smaller political divisions of the | from Oregon [Mr. Dorp] delivered his speech—and I am afraid un- 
respective counties. Now, I did state, either on that occasion or on a | der the influence of that speech somewhat, and the eloquence of that 
subsequent occasion, that there was no supervsion over the registrars. | speech, ndt only the errors committed by him were committed, but the 

Has the Senator ted out any.provision for any appeal or any | error committed by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EpMUNDs]} was 
supervision or does he suppose for a moment that, where the question | also committed—the learned Senator who is in charge of this bill, the 
of qualification is left to the registrar and where the registraris author- | Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. Hoar], was led into committing this 
ized to determine whether the citizen desiring to register can read the | very preposterous error. The Senator from Vermont said: 
constitution or can understand it when it is read to him, or can reason- Mr. Epmuunps. The other side say that we do not ourselves understand the 
ably interpret it, there is any court or that it would be competent forthe OW. Beaeah tees tres That is what theysay. But I propose to show di- 
Legislature to provide any tribunal that could revise his judgment on rectly that, if we do not, the Supreme Court of the United States does not un- 


that question? If he does, I can not agree with him that that would be | derstand the Constitution. 
at all competent. Mr. Hoar. Then they could not vote in Mississippi. 





CONCERNING REGISTRATION AND RIGHT OF APPEAL. MORE ABOUT THE ‘‘ UNDERSTANDING’ CLAUSE, 

Mr. GEORGE. I knew that the Senator from Oregon was too honest That raises the point that the understanding of any section of the 
a man to make a statement knowingly incorrect, and I knew that | constitution required by the constitution of Mississippi of an illiterate 
either he had not read the constitution of Mississippi or had read it | Voter is an exegetical and professional understanding of it as by a 
with that inattention or carelessness which prevented him from under- | ©oU't- The answer to that is twofold. First, if itis the meaning of 
standing it. Now, there is no provision in that constitution that the | the constitution that the illiterate voter shall understand it as a judge 
registrar shall determine or judge who are to be registered. That is | OT a8 the Supreme Court of the United States, then that provision of 
his first error. It may be, as was the case in Connecticut for many the constitution is utterly nufl and void, because no man will ever be 
years, that a board, the town council I believe in that State or the | registered under it. 
selectmen of the town, determined the qualification of the elector, and Then, what shall we say upon thatsubject? What is the true mean- 
the town clerk did the tering; that is, he enrolled on a book the | ing of that clause of the constitution? It is that meaning which in 
names of the persons entitled to vote as he was directed to do by a com- American constitutional law and in American free institutions is given 
petent board provided by law. So if the Senator supposes that the | everywhere to the capacity of the people to understand their consti- 
person who makes the actual entry of the names, whe is the registrar, | ‘ution. 
necessarily determines what names goes on, he has made a great mis- Now, let us see how American constitutional law treats understand- 
take. ing the Constitution. First, the Constitution of the United States re- 

The word ‘‘ register’ is not used as a noun in the constitution of | quires every judicial, every executive, and every legislative officer in 
Mississippi, Asaverb it is used. Persons shall be registered accord- | the United States to take an oath to support the Constitution of the 
ing toa law which the Legisiature shall pass, not a law which the Legis- United States. If to ‘‘ understand the Constitution ’’ means in Amer- 
lature has passed, but which the Legislature shall pass, and which the ican constitutional law to understand it as a Supreme Court, then that 
Legislature has not passed because the legislature has not been in ses- is the wickedest provision that was ever inserted in any written consti- 
sion since the constitution was adopted, and because there can be no | tution, for it would require a man to swear to sapport that which he 
election under this clause of the constitution for two years after the | ©@2 not understand. 
adoption of the constitution. Then there must be some other meaning, and that meaning is the 

The Senator asked me to point out in the constitution of Mississippi | YeTY evident one, that general comprehension of the Constitution which 
where the supervisory power was or where the appeal was granted. [If | #1 intelligent American citizens have, and upon the fact that they do 
the Senator will give me his attention, I will read again what I read have it are based our free institutions. 
when he was not present. Section 248 of the constitution provides I know that the old Federalists thought, and probably some oftheir 
that— way of thinking to the present day think, that governments, that con- 


Suitable remedies by appeal or other wise shall be provided by law— stitutions, that institutions of government are wholly beyond the ca- 
To do two things: first— pacity of the common, average citizen of America to understand. But 
to correct illegal or improper registration — that is not the theory of our Government. Our Government is based 


upon the idea that it is created by the people, the Constitution itself 
was ye by the people, that the Government is organized by the 
people, that itis administered by the people, and that can only be done 
Bont ere the elestive tranchies to those who may be illegally orimproperly | upon i concession that the intelligent citizen of America has such a 
: understanding of the Constitution as enables him to perform 

Tsu the Senator from Oregon will recognize that as both a su- is duties as a citizen under it. 


and an appeal. Mr. President. I want to notice other objections made by the Senator 


ink coal when a man had got on the list improperly and illegally; 
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in charge of this bill to the constitution of Mississippi, and see how 
they stand the test of reason and examination. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], on the 30th day of December last (printed 
on the 7th of January), delivered a speech in which he said, just as 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Dorn} said: 


1er words, the election officers of the State of Mississippi (whether they 
f by the governor or by a board appointed by the governor or 
yt people of localities, I have not looked te see), however chosen, 
on the question, in the first place, in regard to the capacity of a 

i and write. Then you come to the men who can not read and 
were, I do not know what per cent., of the people of Mississippi by 

, but I suppose from 40 to 50 per cent., counting the colored peo- 
white; perhaps that is too mach, and Senators will correct me if 
ver the exact percentage. 

r may be, itis an enormous percentage of the population of 

en the D ratic white man, who can not read the con- 

ur ck man, orthe Republican white, who can not 

e State, present themselves to those local: election 

pt »r rejected according as that election officer 

the constitution of Mississippi is reasonable 


their interpretation is right or his is wrong, 
Yes, whetber their interpretation is right or his is wrong. Noother 
»judge. Mr. President, the American people are not blind—— 
WilltheS itor allow mx 
Certainly 


Does the Senat 


sto interrupt him there? 


” mean to be understood as making a com- 
re is no provision for a revision or supervision of the determina- 
sistrars as to the right of a man to vote in the State? If he does, 
| enough to inform me whether any State, except Maryland, has 
a provision of that sort? I put two questions to the Senator, which I 
10 he understand 
Mr. Hoar. Lunderstand them both perfectly. 
Mr. Gror< Very well, 
Hoar. [am stating the fact. The complaint is one which I think the 
e of Mississippi will some day make themselves. 
e next place, I do not understand that it would be practicable to revise 
en the presenting of the ballot and the dropping it into the box by any 
authority than the determination of the local election officers, and I do 
pose that it is done anywhere in the United States or can be conven- 
ne anywhere in the United States, 
orGEr. Except in Maryland, as far asI know. 
1n. I do not believe it isa very convenient arrangement there. In 
State the election officers are liable to suit for damages if they wrongly re- 
1 vote and the voter is deprived of his right. , 
Mr. President, the people of the United States are not blind, the Senate 
t blind, the Senator from Mississippi is not blind. 
r. Grorer, The Senator will allow me. 

Mr. Hoar. I will hear the Senator in a moment when I finish this sentence. 

Mr. Grores., All right. 

Mr. Hoar. If they were, their eyes would have been opened by the declara- 
tion of Judge Calhoun, the president of that convention, who avowed the pur- 
pose for which it was gathered. Now I will hear the Senator. 

Mr. GrorGee, I was just going to ask the Senator from Massachusetts if it 
would interrupt him at all ifI should inform him that the constitution of Mis- 
sissippi, which he is criticising, makes express provision for a revision of the 
registration books as made out by the registrars. 

Mr. Hoar, Revision by whom” 

Mr. GrorGe, It requires the Legislature to make a law on that subject, 
which has not been enacted yet. 

Vr. Hoar. There is no such provision so far. 

Gerorce. It is a mandatory provision in the constitution to the Legisla- 
ture, 
Mr. Gray. Has the Legislature met since the constitution was adopted ? 

Mr. Grorecr. There is a mandatory provision in the constitution directed to 
he Legislature, which says that it shall be provided by law, by appeal or other- 

se, for a revision of the registration laws so that persons who have been im- 
properly and illegally registered may be stricken from the rolls and persons 
who have been illegally or improperly rejected may be put upon the rolls. 

Hoar. Oh, well, that is but a step further in the subterfuges of the Mis- 
sissippi constitution, in my judgment. : 

Mr. GrorGe. Let me reply once more. Then, Mr. President—— 

Mr. Hoar. I do not care about engaging in a running debate. 


Mr. President, I have this criticism to make upon this running de- 
bate between the Senator from Massachusetts and myself: When his 
attention was called to the fact that an express provision was made in 
the constitution for the supervision or revision of the determination 
of the local officers as to the eligibility of eleetors, he first says that 
that would be entirely impracticable because no revision can take place 
between the time of offering the vote and the time when it ought to 
be received. Let me see. I want to state that exactly right: 

In the next place— 


Said Mr. HoAar— 


I do not understand that it would be practicable to revise between the present- 
ing of the ballot and the dropping it into the box by any other authority than 
the determination of the local election officers, and I do not suppose that is 
done any where in the United States or can be conveniently done anywhere in 
the United States. 


So that his objection was that it was impracticable to revise the action 
of the election officers between the time when the vote was offered and 
rejected and the time when the vote was to be put in the ballot box, 
and yet the express provision of the constitution is that the registry and 
the appeal shall all take place before the election is held, and yet, 
right in the face of this provision of the constitution, he insists that 
there would be no time, no opportunity, of revising the action of the 
judges or the inspectors of an election between the time the man offered 
his vote and the time when he was to drop it in the box. Upon that 
sort of argument the Senator felt himself authorized to characterize 
this action of the constitutional convention of M as another 
step in the subterfuge; and yet, sir, if he had read that constitution 
with the slightest care, he would have seen that the action of registry 
was to take place four months before the election, and that during all 


those four months the tribunal having the appellate power was to ex. 
ercise its power of revision. 

Mr. President, that is the way Senators argue. One says that sthere 
is no appeal. I read the constitution to them and they say they can 
not deny that. Another says, ‘‘It is true you provide for an a 
but that is a mere subterfuge, because it is impracticable to decide 
upon the appeal between the time the vote is offered on the same day 
and the time it ought to be dropped into the box,’ notwithstanding 
the constitution requires that the appeal shall be taken four months 
before the election is held, and four months are allowed for the pur. 
pose of determining the rights of the party to vote or not. Yet it ig 
this kind of criticism which learned Senators indulge in for the pur. 
pose of bringing the constitution of Mississippi into disrepute in thig 
body. I ask Senators, is it fair, is it right, thus to treat the action of 
a sovereign State when every one of your arguments is based upon a 
false premise ? 

VALUABLE CLAUSES IN THE CONSTITUTION OF MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. President, I have gone through with the provisions of the con. 
stitution of Mississippi upon the subject of franchise, and if anything 
is plain it is plain that every single criticism made upon that consti- 
tution is founded in error. I now propose, as I have got the consent of 
the Senate to print the constitution of Mississippi in the Recorp, t 
call attention to some of the other provisions of that constitution which 
ought to commend it to the favorable consideration of the people of Mig- 
sissippi and of all persons who take an interest in good constitutional 
enactments. I hope that Senators upon the other side will not com 
sider that the Democrats of Mississippi who framed, this constitution 
were guilty of any impropriety in faking from the constitution of 1969 
section 7 of the bill of rights and inserting it in the new constitution, 
That section reads: 

Sxc. 7. The right to withdraw from the Federal Union on account of any real 
or supposed grievance shall never be assumed by this State, nor shall any law 
be passed in derogation of the paramount allegiance of the citizens of this State 
to the Government of the United States. 

I hope, therefore, that those who have been hunting for treason in 
all the proceedings of that convention will be satisfied with that dec 
laration. 

Then there is another provision which I hope that the good, orderly 
people of the North will derive satisfaction in finding in the constita- 
tion of a Southern State. It reads: 


Sec. 12. The right of every citizen to keep and bear arms in defense of his 
home, person, or property, or in aid of the civil power, when thereto legally 
summoned, shall not be called in question; but the Legislature may regulate 
or forbid carrying concealed weapons. 

I hope that will meet the approbation of the order-loving, law-abid- 
ing Senators on the other side of the Chamber. 

Then there is another very valuable provision, and rather a new 
one in the constitutional law of America, section 17, which declares 
that— 

Private property shall not be taken or damaged for public use, except on due 
compensation being first made. 

There has been confusion upon that, as to whether it required an 
actual appropriation of the property before damages could be allowed 
or whether mere injury to the property was to be paid for. That is 
settled in the new constitution of Mississippi and settled right. 

Then by section 19 all persons engaged in dueling inany way what- 
ever in the State of Mississippi, or going out of the State for that pur- 
pose, are disfranchised. 

Then here is a very valuable provision in reference to former jeop- 
ardy: 

Src. 22. No person’s life or liberty shall be twice placed in jeopardy for the 


same offense; but there must be an actual acquittal vr conviction on the merits 
to bar another prosecution, 


The last clause, requiring an actual acquittal or conviction on the 
merits, is a new principle in American constitutional law and a very 
valuable one, one which will in a very large degree circumvent the 
practices of astute criminal lawyers who get up a sort of jeopardy «nd 
mistrial, and then claim an acquittal by former jeopardy. 

There is another valuable provision in section 40. I wish it were 
a part of the oath that we are required to takeg The oath of a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of Mississippi is: 

I,_— —-_, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfally support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and of the State of Mississippi; that I am not 
disqualified from holding office by the constitution of this State; that I will 
fai iy Gtedhange ony dietien a & lenisietor; that 1 will, 0s svon ao prasth 
cable hereafter, carefully read (or have read to me) the consti ution of this 
State, and will endeavor to note, and asa legislator to execute, all the require- 
ments thereof imposed on the Legislature. 

It is a very valuable part of the constitution to require the legislator 
to take an oath to read the constitution. I am afraid that that duty 
is not often performed in legislative bodies. 

Here is another provision in the oath: 


And T will not vote for any measure or person because of a promise of any 
other member of this Togtintene to vote for any measure or person or as@ 
means of influencing him or them so to do. So help me God. 


That prevents log-rolling, which is one of the most enormous evils 
that have up in recent in this country. provi- 
sion, as far as I understand it, is not incorporated in the oath to be 
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taken by the members of any Legislature in the Union except Missis- | Mr. GIBSON. The Senator from Mississippi knows that the law of 
sippi. Louisiana also protects the separate rights of women? 
is another one: Mr. GEORGE. Yes, and it is the law of Mississippi, but it has not 
Suc. 47, No member of the Sagisiatans shall take any feo or reward or be | been a partof the constitution before. It has been statutory law, sub- 
counsel 4 nt ee ne 7 — — Fad t a en ject to the caprice of the Legislature, which I suppose is the case in the 
pe La * on of the house | State of Louisiana. This is constitutional law. 


Then, section 96 is one of the most valuable that were ever inserted 
in a constitution. I should like to call the attention of the Senator 
from Louisiana to that section to seeif there is such a provision in the 
constitution of his State: 

Sec, 96. The Legislature shall never grant extra compensation, fee, or allow- 
ance to any ppblic officer, agent, servant, or contractor, after service rendered 
or contract made, nor authorize payment, or part payment, of any claim under 
any contract not authorized by law; but appropriations may be made for ex- 
penditures in repelling invasion, preventing or suppressing insurrections. 

Is that a part of the constitution of Louisiana ? 

Mr. GIBSON. Ido not know that it is in the constitution of Louisi- 
ana, butit is a very good provision to be found in the constitution of 
any State. 

Mr. GEORGE. A very fine one. There was never a provision ina 
constitution which provided greater security for honest people against 
the designs of fraudulent contractors than the one I have just read. 

Here is another provision upon a subject about which I understand 
the people of Louisiana are having a good deal of trouble just now: 

Src. 98. No lottery shall ever be allowed, or be advertised by newspapers or 
otherwise, or its tickets be sold in this State; and the Legislature shall provide 
by law for the enforcement of this provision; nor shall any lottery heretofore 
authorized be permitted to be drawn or its tickets sold. 

Section 100 provides that— 

Sec. 100. No obligation or liability of any person, association, or corporation 
held or owned by this State, or levee board, or any county, city, or town thereof, 
shall ever be remitted, released, or postponed, or in any way diminished by the 
Legislature, nor shall such liability or oblication be extinguished except by 
payment thereof into the proper treasury; norshall such liability or obligation 
be exchanged or transferred except upon payment of its face value; but this 
shall not be construed to prevent the Legislature from providing by general 
law for the compromise of doubtful claims. 

A provision of immense value to prevent fraudulent lobbying on the 
part of the debtors of the State to be acquitted of their liabilities with- 
out payment in full. 

Then section 107 does away with all favoritism in making contracts on 
the part of the State. It requires every purchase, every contract, made 
on the part of the State to be by advertisement and to the lowest bid- 
der. 


I think the late Senator Beck tried to get something like that through 
the American Senate once and failed miserably. It is a very valuable 

rovision. E 
, Then there is another provision which prevents hasty, inconsiderate, 
and corrupt legislation: 

Src, 62. No amendment to bills by one house shall be concurred in by the 
other except by a vote of a majority thereof, taken by yeas and nays, and the 
names of those for and against recorded upon the journals; and reports 
of committees of erence shall in like manner be adopted in each house. 

There is another provision, and it ought to be a part of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in order to give the people a just control 
over their own money: 


Sec. 64. No bill passed after the adoption of this constitution to make appro- 

iations of money out of the State treasury shal! continue in force more than 
six months after the meeting of the Legislature at its next regular session, nor 
shal! such bill be passed ex by the votes of a majority of all the members 
elected to each house of the islature. 


If we had a provision of that sort in the Constitution of the United 


and the question of expenditure of money would regularly he brought 
before each Congress for the action of the representatives of the people. 

Here is another provision, which is of great importance, and I am 
sorry it is net a part of the Constitution of the United States: 

Sec. 66. No law granting a donation or gratuity in favor of any person or ob- 
ject shall be enacted except by the concurrence of two-thirds of each branch of 
the Legislature, nor by any vote for a sectarian purpose or use. 

Gratuities, gifts of the people’s money, which every legislative body 
in the world, I suppose, indulges in to some extent and which we are 
called upon every session to make, are prohibited by the constitution 
of Mississippi, unless such bill shall receive a majority of twe-thirds. 

There is another provision of very great value: 

Sec, 69. General appropriation bills shall contain only the appropriations to 
defray the ordinary expenses of the executive, legislative, and judicial depart- 
ments of the Government, to pay interest on State bonds, and to support the 
common schools, All otherappropriations shall be made by separate bills, each 
embracing but one subject. 

There never was a more needed rule of constitutional law to govern 
appropriations in a Legislature than the one which I have just read. 
You can not put anything in a general bill except for the necessary 
expense of the Government, and when you come to special bills you 
can not put more thanone subject in a single bill; you can not log-roll 
through two appropriations, each of which by itself is too weak to pass, 
but by the combination of the two they get a majority. 

Here is another provision: 

Src, 70. No revenue bill nor any bil assess 
for taxation shall become a law a Se aa ieee: theseuante of ths 
members of each house present and voting. 

A well-guarded protection for a minority. You can not pass a rev- 
enue bill, you can not passa bill for the assessment even of property, 
unless it gets the votes of three-fifths of the members of the Legislature. 

Here is another provision: 


Src. 74. No bill shall become a law until it shall have been referred toa com- 
_ of each house and returned therefrom with a recommendation in writ- 
ng. 

That is one of the most valuable provisions I have seen in any con- 
stitution for the purpose of preventing hasty, inconsiderate, and corrupt 


there are provisions against special and local laws, which are 

in accord with most of the new State constitutions upon that subject. 
Here is another, which ought to meet the approbation of all good citi- 
zens: 
Src. 92. Th hall not authori 
adary ated La len quae to any person of the 

Then, again: 

Src. 93, The 
a nt en shall aa ao any officer on pay, or part pay, or 


These are proper Democratic provisions for the protection of the tax- 


payers against the favorites of public men who have power and con- 
trol in the Legislatures. 


NO SINECURES. 


Then section 108 prohibits sinecures, It reads: 

Src. 108. Whenever the Legislature shall take away the duties pertaining to 
any office, then the salary of the officer shall cease. 

Then section 109 provides that—- 


No public officer or member of the Legislature shall be interested directly 
or indirectly in any contract with the State, or any district, county, city, or 
townthereof, authorized by any law passed,or order made by any board of which 
he may be or may have beena member, during the term for which he shall have 
been chosen, or within one year after the expiration of such term. 


Section 112 provides that faxation shall be uniform and equal through- 
out the State; that property shall be taxed in proportion to its value, 
eic. 

By section 124 thereisa very wholesome restriction upon the pardon- 
ing power ofthe governor. The governor is notallowed to grant pardon 
in any case before conviction, nor in any case after conviction unless 
the applicant shall publish his application in a newspaper in the county 
in which the crime was committed, so that the public may know that 
he is applying to the governor for executive clemency and may prevent 
the action of the governor upon a merely ex parte, one-sided showing. 

Section 137 requires the governor to examine the accounts of the 
treasurer of the State every six months and to give a certificate that he 
has verified the account of the funds in the. treasury and found the bal- 
ance correct. 

The judiciary article has struck the happy medium between the two 
diverse schools, one advocating the two separate systems, as they exist 
in England, of common law and equity, and the other advocating an 
amalgamation of the two. It has provided tor the separate systems 
and at the same time bas provided that, when an inferior court has de- 
cided it has jurisdiction, that judgment is final. So that it shall not 
happen, as it too often happens in cases where the twoseparate systems 
exist, of common Jaw and equity jurisprudence, that a man may litigate 
in a court for years and years at immense expense, and when finally his 
case goes to the supreme court they say, ‘‘Oh, well, you may have 
rights, but after all this expense and all this delay and all this trouble 
you were in the wrong court, and therefore we dismiss your case.”’ 

The oath of the judges is a very great improvement: 


, solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will atuninibee tacts with- 

out to persons, and do equal right to the poor and to the rich, and thet 

I will faithfally and impartially discharge and perform al! the duties incumbent 

upon meas according to the best of my ability and understanding, 

oo to the Constitution of the United States and the constitution and laws 
the State of Mississippi: so help me God. 


It is very well to remind men who hold the almost sacred office of 
ao their oath is that they will do equa! justice to the poorand 
to rich, 


I want to say here that Mississippi was the first State, using the com- 
mon law, that ever enacted alaw regulating and recognizing the rights of 
Fee een peonedt without a deed of settlement. 

constitution on that subject: 
Sec. 94. The Legislature shall ee ees Se Dor coe action between 


the rights of men and women to-acquire, . dispose 
of all or their power to contract Pages anf an Settee 
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Mr. MORGAN. There is a question that I should like to ask the 
Senator from Mississippi, based upon a note that I find in the book 
entitled ‘‘ Charters and Cunstitutions.’’ I will read the note and that 
rill suggest the question 

This constitution was framed by a convention called under the reconstruc- 
tion acts of Congress— 

That is the constitution of 1868, the one under which youare living 
now in Mississippi? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, the one from which we have just escaped. 

Mr. MORGAN. The one from which you have just escaped ? 

Mr. GEORGE, Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. The note reads: 

lr .s constitution was framed by a convention called under the reconstruc- 
tion acts of Congress, which met at Jackson, January 7, 1868, and completed its 
labors May 15, 1868. It was submitted to the people June 28, 1868, and rejected, 
receiving 56,231 votes for adoption against 63,860 votes, but when submitted a 
second time, November 30 and December 1, 1868, it was adopted. 

Is the Senator able to explain to the Senate under what authority, 
after that constitution was rejected in June, 1868, it was again sub- 
mitted and adopted November 30 and December 1, 1868 ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir; I can dothat. That occurred in this way: 
The constitution was defeated in the election of 1868 by the majority 
stated by the Senator, but the carpet-baggers, who ran the government 
of that State at that time, came to Congress and insisted that there 
was frand and intimidation and all that sort of thing, and endeavored 
to get the constitution recognized by Congress notwithstanding its de- 
leat. 

Finally Congress passed an act which authorized a resubmission of 
it or the resubmission separately of certain parts of it, to which I called 
attention, I believe, yesterday. Those parts which were submitted 
separately were the very stringent provisions in the constitution ex- 
cluding persons who had belonged to the Confederate side of the late 
war both from voting and from holding office, and General Grant—it 
was left to him to say which parts he would select for separate sub- 
mission—selected these parts, and the constitution was resubmitted, 
and these separate parts were also resubmitted. Theconstitution was 
adopted and the separate parts submitted were rejected. That was the 
way that was done. 

Mr. MORGAN. Doesthe Senator recollect what year that occurred ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it was done in the second election of 1869, be- 
cause the election took place in 1869, November 30and December 1, 1869. 

Mr. MORGAN. This note has it ‘‘ November 30 and December 1, 
1868.’’ 

Mr. GEORGE. I think probably that is an error. It was one of 
those years. That is the way it wasdone. I know General Grant was 
President, and he did not gointo office until the 4th of March, 1869, 
and he was the one that made the designation. In that way we gotrid 
of the most objectionable parts of the constitution. 


Mr. MORGAN. That was under an act supplementary to the act 


submitting the constitution. 
Mr. GEORGE, It wasa special act passed by Congress, by which 
the constitution of Texas was resubmitted, which had been defeated, 


compared with ninety-nine year charters, should be assessed and taxed 
according to their true value. 

PROPERTY OF PRIVATE CORPORATIONS AND OF INDIVIDUALS TAXED ALIKE, 

Then here is a very valuable provision on corporations, and I am 
sorry it is not in the Constitution of the United States and of every 
State in the American Union: 

Sec. 181. The property of all private corporations for pecuniary gain shall be 
taxed in the same way and to the same extent as the property of individuals 
but the Legislature may provide for the taxation of banks and banking. . 

They must be taxed exactly alike and pay according to the value of 
their property. 

Then, by section 182 the power which has vexed so much the Sy- 
preme Court of the United States and which has finally been settled, 
against the protest of some of the greatest men who ever sat upon that 
bench, the right to contract away tie power of taxation, is denied to 
the Legislature of the State of Mississippi under this new constitu- 
tion. 

Then there are certain valuable provisions here with reference to 
railroads, declaring them common carriers and requiring that they 
shall be supervised and that there shall be no unjust discrimination 
and extortion; and these provisions are applied also to express, tele- 
phone, sleeping-car, and telegraph companies. 

NO FREE TICKETS NOR PASSES ON RAILROADS. 

Another very valuable provision with reference to railroads is: 

Sec. 188. No railroad or other transportatién company shall grant free passes 
or tickets, or passes or tickets at a discount, to members of the Legislature, or 
any State, district, county, or municipal officers, except railroad commissioners, 

No free ticket by which members of the Legislature and State offi- 
cers are influenced—not bought; I will not say that—but when a man 
rides every day, or every other day, or every week; upon a railroad with 
a free ticket in his pocket, when everybody else has to pay, he feels 
rather kindly, I suppose, towards the corporation. That is all. I 
would not say that he had sold out or anything of that sort, but he 
certainly is in no humor to be strict or to act severely in any way 
against a corporation which furnishes these valuable conveniences free 
of any charge, when all the balance of mankind have to pay 3 cents a 
mile for it. 

Then here is another valuable provision: 

Sec. 190. The exercise of the right of eminent domain shall never be abridged 
or so construed as to prevent the Legislature from taking the property and 
franchises of incorporated companies and subject them to public use, etc. 

So that as to these corporations heretofore formed whose charters 
can not be repealed if they become inimical to the public interests the 
Legislature may, under the right of eminent domain, have the prop- 
erty assessed and valued and pay for it and take it for the State. 


RAILROAD EMPLOYES PROTECTED. 


Then, here is another valuable provision that I want to call the at- 
tention of the Senate especially to, that it may be a reminder to us as 


| to some duties we might perform with reference to interstate commerce: 


Sec. 191. The Legislature shall provide for the protection of the employés of - 


| all corporations doing business in this State from interference with their social, 


as it bad been in Mississippi. It happened that for want of fands the | ¢ivil, or political rights by said corporations, their agents, or employés. 


constitution of Virginia had not been submitted atall. It provided 
for the submission of the constitution of Virginia, with such parts of 
it stricken out as General Grant might designate. All three of those 
States had their elections, Virginia, however, only once, but Texas and 
Mississippi twice under that law of Congress. 

Mr. MORGAN. If I understand the Senator from Mississippi, the 
constitution under which Mississippi was acting until this convention 
was held was a constitution that was submitted to the people of that 
State for ratification by an act of Congress and not by the act of the 
State convention at all? 

Mr. GEORGE. By an actof Congress. That was the fact about 

I can furnish the Senator the act when I have time. 


Now, Mr. President, in going over these valuable new provisions of | 


the constitution of Mississippi, I have come to an article which I think 
ought to especially commend itself to the judgment and conscience of 
the American people, and itis an article, too, which I fear has been the 
cause of most of the attacks which have been made upon the constitu- 
tion of Mississippi. 

It is the article on corporations. That article is one of peculiar in- 
terest to the American people. It provides, first, that no charter shall 
be granted except by ‘general law; it prevides, second, that no charter 
shall be granted without being repealable; and it provides, third, that 
no charter shall be granted for a longer period than ninety-nine years. 

So that these great corporations, which have of late years, contrary 
to the original idea of American liberty as against perpetuities, ac- 
quired charters to last forever, are made at the end of every ninety- 
nine years to come back to the Legislature and to ask for a renewal 
of their rights. Then, because the constitution could not act upon 
charters which had already been granted, as they were protected by 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dartmouth College case, they 
made a very valuable provision with reference to them. They pro- 
vided, as to corporations which had charters in ity, that w 
they were to be taxed, the additional value of their property and their 
franchises growing out of the fact that they had perpetual charters as 


Then, here is section 193, which is the first instance in American con- 
stitutional law where the right of an employé of a corporation to re- 
cover for damages sustained by reason of the neglect or fraud of his 
fellow-servant is guarantied. That is no longer left to litigation and 
settlement by courts. I will read it. It is very valuable: 

Sec. 193. Every employé of any railroad corporation shall have the same 
right and remedies for any injury suffered by him from the act or omission of 
said corporation or its employés as are allowed by law to other persons not 
employés, where the injury results from the negligence of a su or agent or 
officer or of a person having the right to control or direct the services of the 
party injured, and also when the injury results from the negligence of a fe!low- 
servant engaged in another department of labor from that of the party injured, 
or of a fellow-servant on another train of cars, or one e about a different 
piece of work. Knowledge by any employé injured of the defective or unsafe 
character or condition of any machinery, ways, or appliances shall be ro de- 
fense to an action for injury caused thereby, except as to conductors or en- 
gees in charge of dangerous or unsafe cars or engines voluntarily operated 

y them. Where death ensues from any i mf to employés the legal or per- 
sonal representatives of the person injured shall have the same right and rem- 
edies as are allowed by law to such representatives of other persons. 


Mr. President, it was a common offense of these great corpors tions, 
when they forced their employés—I do not mean physical force, but 
force from the necessities of the men—to go upon cars which were in 
an unsafe condition, and upon roads which were out of repair, and if 
they could prove that they were so much out of that the em- 
ployé was bound to know it, then they turned the poor fellow out of 
court, although his arm or leg might have been broken, or turn his 
poor widow out of court when his neck was broken. That rule can 
no longer exist in the State of Mississippi. 

Here is another very valuable provision ef the same section from 
which I have just read: . 

agreeme implied, made employé to 
waive the benedlt ofthis section shall be null and void ; and this ia m aball 
n construed an employ a 
sonal of right remedy has by the law of the 
Sand. The Laghiotue inay extecd the remedion hosel provides for to any 
other class of employés. 

Mr. President, when the courts first inched over the old rule, 
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we are twitted here with not being willing to obey and observe the 
Constitution of the United States, which I fear, in the opinion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, not now present, has its strength and its 
virtues, like the kangaroo, in its tail, the fifteenth amendment! 

How is that to consist with the duty as an independent sovereign 
State of the American Union owed by so great and ancient a Common- 
wealth as Massachusetts? If Mississippi had put that in her consti- 
tution what am outcry there would have been of treason. 


MASSACHUSETTS VS, THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. President, I had some little curiosity to see whether the people of 
Massachusetts would observe their own constitution on this subject or 
not. We have heard here, as an excuse for retaining in the consti- 
tutions of several States, the provisions about negroes inconsistent with 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, that these provisions had been 
obliterated, wiped out by these amendments, fallen into disuse, and al- 
though it would be difficult to make that plea for Massachusetts, since 
Massachusetts enacted this in her constitution nearly forty years after 
the Constitution of the United States had been framed, which required 
all her officers to take an oath to support it—I say, although shecould 
not make that plea, yet I did not know but what in this new day and 
generation, when such a love of constitutional liberty had grown up in 
the hearts of the people of Massachusetts, that they had concluded to 
obey the Constitution of the United States, which nullified the pro- 
visionsin her own constitution to which I have alluded—now, I state this 
alittle tentatively and a little doubtfully—but I did make the exam- 
ination into the statutes of Massachusetts as far back as I could get 
them—her revised statutes. 

f course a lawyer or a Senator, in making an examination in a 

, must rely greatly on indexes in a matter of that sort, and I 

1: only soy, making as honest and as faithful an examination as I could 
hat way, I find there is a total omission on the part of the State of 
husetts to disregard this provision of the State constitution, and 
squire her officers to take the oath, and, in fact, a total neglect to 
re the officers not named here as excepted or as required only to 
this oath—a total omission to require them to take the oath to 
ort the Constitution of the United States, except only the militia 
rs of that State. Now, the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 

ES] is present; and he can state whether in my investigation i 

» overlooked any provisions of the statute of Massachusetts which 
ies this defect in her constitution, 

ly friend does not answer. So I assume that my investigation was 
ind now I feel authorized to state to the American Senate and 
(merican people that in this great Commonwealth, which is one 
the first in the American Union, there is an express provision in her 
stitution nullifying the Constitution of the United States. The 
nstitution of the United States says that the governor of Massachu- 
etts, the lieutenant governor of Massachusetts, the councilors of Mas- 
hy ts, the Senators of Massachusetts, the Representatives of Mas- 
tts, shall take an oath to support that Constitution. The con- 
f the State of Massachusetts adopted in 1822 says that they 

not be required todoso. That is all. 

1 yet, Mr. President, let me goon. I do not want to say any- 
thing unkind of Massachusetts. I honor her for many things; I es- 
pecially honor the late awakening sense of the people of Massachusetts 
to their duty to their constitution and their country as shown in the 
election last fall. Iam especially hopeful that, if the reversal of the 
tide that has so long set against Massachusetts or over Massachusetts 
which occurred last fall shall be permanent, the Democrats of that State 
will amend their constitution so her legislative officers and her execn- 
tive officers may be required to comply with the injunction of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Right here is another little piece of history. You all remember that 
under the fourteenth amendment in the reconstruction laws there was 
a provision that any man who, as an executive, judicial, or legislative 
officer of any State, had taken an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States, and afterwards engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, was to be disfranchised from holding office. 
Massachusetts concurred in not only proposing this amendment to the 
Constitution, but also made haste to ratifyit. Massachusetts not only 
did that, but her sons in both Houses of Congress were foremost in 
passing the reconstruction laws and of the amendments thereto. 

Mr. President, having done that and having fixed in the fourteenth 
amendment that the oaths should have been taken as a ground of dis- 
franchisement of the poor Southerner who had fought on the Southern 
side, because, as they allege, it was a violation of his oath to support 
the Constitution, they concurred in an amendment that he should be 
disfranchised if he had been an executive, legislative, or a judicial offi- 
cer, whether he had taken the oath or not. 

Now, with that exposition of the status of the constitutional law of 
Massachusetts, a prohibition, not a mere omission to require theit of- 
ficers to take the oath to support the Constitution, because if it had 
been that.way they might have come in and said, ‘‘ Well, the Consti- 
tution of the United States ia the supreme law, and that required 
everybody to\take the oath, and it is not necessary, therefore, to put it 
in,’’ but they did not stop with the omission. They meant nullifica- 


tion. It was but seven years when this provision was insertedinthe 
Constitution, if I may quote from the language of the distinguished — 
Senator from Vermont [Mr, EpmMuNpDs], afterthe famous Hartfordcon. _ 
vention had adjourned, and that tamous Hartford convention in plain 
language asserted the sovereignty of Massachusetts and her right to — 
dissolve the Constitution at her will and pleasure. 

Mr. President, I have said so much about Massachusetts I might 
say a little about Vermont on that subject. I have looked with some 
care through the constitution of Vermont and the various amendmentg 
to it, and I find the oaths of office there—I suppose I had better read 
some of them—and I do not find an oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States among them. 

VERMONT DOES NOT REQUIRE HER OFFICERS TO SUPPORT THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

I will read from the constitution of Vermont of 1793. In section 9g 
I find the following provision: 

XXVI. Every officer, whether judicial, executive, or military, in authority , 
under this State, before he enter upon the execution of his office, shall take and 
subscribe the following oath or affirmation of noe pee to this State (unless he 
shall produce evidence that he has before taken the same), and also the follow. 
ing oath or affirmation of office (except such as shall be exempted by the Legis. 
lature), namely. 

Now here is the oath or affirmation of allegiance: 

You do solemnly swear (or affirm) that you will be true and faithful to the 
State of Vermont; and that you will not, directly or indirectly, do any act or 
thing injurious to the constitution or government thereof as _ established by 
convention. (ifan oath)Sohelp youGod. (Ifanaffirmation) Under the pains 
and penalties of perjury. 

Here is the oath of office. This was two years now after Vermont 
had been admitted as a State in the American Union. 

You, , do solemnly swear (or affirm) that you will faithfully exe- 
eute the office of for the of ; and will therein do equal right 
sae justice toall men, to the best of your judgment and abilities, according to 

aw. 

Vermont, however, has this advantage over Massachusetts, that, while 
Vermont like Massachusetts prescribes the form of oath which her 
ofticers shall take, Vermont failed as Massachusetts did not fail to put 
an injunction in her constitution that they should not be required to 
take an oath to support the Constitution of the United States. Now, 
it would be a curious speculation for the philosopher to find out what 
would be done on the other side of the Chamber if the constitution of 
Mississippi, which I now hold in my hand, had contained a provision 
with reference to official oaths which I have read as being a part of the 
constitution of Vermont and the constitution of Massachusetts. Sir, 
it would be treason.. But I will not enlarge upon that. 

THE PERFORMANCE OF A DUTY. 

Mr. President, I have gone through, I believe, as much of this or 
very nearly as much as I care todonow. I confess, sir, to some hesita- 
tion and some reluctance in having engaged so much of the attention 
of the Senate upon a matter which is so purely personal; or, rather, 
I will not say personal, but so purely a matter which concerns a 
State which I have the honor in part to represent. But that State 
has rights as wellas Vermont and Massachusetts; that State has rights 
as well as any other State; andI have shown and shown so conclu- 
sively that no man who has heard what I have said or who shall read 
what I have said will doubt that the objections urged here day by day 
by learned Senators against this constitution of the State of Mississippi 
are utterly groundless, based upon a mistake as to the contents of the 
constitution, hased upon misinformation. 

I have endeavored to do my duty tothat noble State in asserting her 
right to make her own constitution; but I suppose, sir, that still misrep- 
resentation, abuse, vilification, is togoon. I suppose that with theac- 


! knowledged concession on the part of the distinguished Senators upon 


the other side of the Chamber, including the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Massachusetts, that there is no provision in this 
bill which could correct the wrongs which they say, and say wrongly, 
exist in the constitution of the State of Mississippi—notwithstanding 
that concession that this bill, odious as it is to a majority of the Ameri- 
can people, condemned as it is by the Constitution of the United States, 
which all officers in the United States are required to take an oath to 
support, except officers in the States of Massachusetts and Vermont— 
contrary to that, I suppose, sir, that, if this bill is not to be enacted, at 
least such efforts are to made to enact it as will overturn the tradi- 
tions of this great body. 

I can not predict the result; I can not toresee what will happen; but 
I can say to the Senators upon the other side of the Chamber that you 
mistake when you undertake to enter into the homes and to destroy 
the ancient and cenceded rights of local selt-government of the people 
of this country. You may pass your bill with your permanent ap- 


propriation—I say permanent—so that this machinery which youhave 


concocted for the purpose of controlling elections may not stop when 
the American people through one House only, the lower branch, shall 


have pronounced against it. 
WHAT IS THE PRESSING NECESSITY FOR THE FORCE BILL Now? 


Why do you want to pass this bill at this session of the Senate? 
Another Congress will be in regular session ten months before another 
Congressional election. Why stop the business of the country now? 
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of the American people for financial 
your attention to passing this bill 
when, as I have said, ee net ose 


sion of Congress before there will beany need for this action? Is it be- 
wong the American e by a majority almost un ted in this 
country at the last el have sent to their House of Rep- 


resentatives a who you think will not concur in the passage 
of this bill? If that be the reason, then how does that consist with 
the great American doctrine that the peo: ae have a right to control 
their own Government? Are you afraid of them? 
REPUBLICANS AFRAID TO TRUST THE PEOPLE. 


Are you afraid to refer this great question, which revolutionizes the 
Government of this country, to the accredited agents of the very peo- 
ple in whose name you faisely claim that you are aredton for their pro- 
tection? Is that your republicanism? Is that a Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, or is it not the desperate resort 
of disappointed and defeated politicians seeking in the last days which 
are left to them of their misused power to fasten upon their masters, the 
American people, a scheme which they have repudiated, a scheme 
which you dare not leave to the decision of their representatives in the 
next Congress? Isit notsingular, Mr. President, that led by aSenator 
who represents a State whose constitution prohibits her governor, her 
lieutenant governor, her senators and representatives in her Legislature 
from being required to obey the Constitution of the United States by 
taking an oath to support it—is it not singular that the American Con- 

= hus led, is to take this step which only in Massachusetts the 
Rote officers would not be bound to shield the State from its evil ef- 
fects by oaths to support the Constitution of the United States? Well, 
you may go on; I can not control you; I can only do my daty. 

Mr. HOAR. Ifthe Senator will pardon me for suggesting it, the 
difficulty is to have somebody to control him. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, I can not control you while you are trying to 
destroy the Constitution of the country. That is an unpardonable of- 
fense. It ought to be an unpardonable offense, and it is, I suppose, 
except in a State which prohibits her own executive and her own leg- 
islative officers from being required to take an oath to support the Con- 
stitution. The Senator smiles. I have no doubt he has joy, and su- 

me satisfaction, hailing from a State which prohibits her officers from 
ben g required to take an oath to support the Constitution, while he 

is performing the most efficient act ever performed in this body to 
overturn that sacred instrument. 


CHARACTER OF THE PROMOTERS OF THE BILL SHOWS THAT IT IS NOT FOR PURE 


ELECTIONS. 

It is to be passed, I suppose; but, Mr. President, may I ask for what 
good end isall thisdone? Isit for pure and freeelections? The neg- 
ative answer is found in the history of the proimoters of this bill, who 
now hold the Executive Departments by the lavish and corrupt use of 
money wrung by the “‘fat frying ’’ process from those who have been 
made overrich by bounties raised A taxes levied on the great mass of 
the American people; it is found in the lubrication of the voter with 
the ‘‘soap’’ made from the ‘‘ fat’’ ‘‘fried’’ from the manufacturers, 
to borrow the of a late Republican President; it is found, 
also, in that organized system of debauchery and corruption of the bal- 
lot box by which venal voters have been in a semi-military organiza- 
tion arrayed in ‘‘ blocks of five,’’ both for espionage and corruption. 
It is also answered in the avowal boldly made on this floor, to put ‘‘a 
bayonet behind every ballot,’’ to carry out the purposes of this - 
spiracy against the Constitution and the liberties of the people. 

A SUPPLEMENTARY RECONSTRUCTION—ANOTHER TURN OF THE SCREW. 

Sir, I see in it only another turn of the screw in this second re- 
construction, marking anew the lines between sections of the Union, 
and another attempt to humiliate and degrade the people of the South. 
It is but another step forward in that march which is intended to 
crush under foot oo weaker section of the Union. It is but another 
step, su many others, to make the people of the Southern 
States feel, with that bitte bitterness of humiliation and woe which only free 
born Anglo-Saxon people can feel, that in the house of their fathers 
they are aliens and Ts, distrusted and hated in the Government 
created — by the genius of their glorious ancestry for the com- 
mon and equal good of the American people, and ratified and accepted 

_in the faith and confidence that its powers would never be used for the 
aggrandizement of one part and the humiliation and degradation of 
another part; that they are indeed underlings and subjects without 

constitutional 


power - successful resistance to the will ofan unfriendly 
majori 

I know, and gladly acknowledge, that this purpose of humiliat- 
ing and the Southern people is not entertained by all who 


may vote for this bill, but still, sir, that is its inevitable effect. 
THE NORTH WILL NOT PROFIT BY THE HUMILIATION OF THE SOUTH. 

Mr. President, shall this succeed? Do the people of the 
North desire it to succeed? Will it elevate them as in the play of see- 
—— of one end of the beam raises the other? Sir, if sac- 
lateed wid the  citanes, deapen te tack a if th 

en may t that separates 
‘the sections, but that widening, that g will | 1 be accomplished 
bby'a more rapid and fearful descent of the Sou the Sonth without correspond- 





ing elevation of the North. Success may indeed enable the Northern 
people to look down on us through a longer distance, yet the greater 
distance will come not from the greater heights to which they have at- 
tained, but from a plane, low indeed, from which'they contemplate one 
lower still. 

UNSHAKEN FAITH IN THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 

If, sir, I did not believe success in this crusade to be impossible, I 
should indeed have lost faith in the grand people among whom I was 
born and have lived, and with the dust of whose soil I hope that, when 
dead, my ashes shall mingle. Sir, I have not lost that faith. I am 
entitled to hold it, to cherish it, unless all history be a lie, unless 
especially the millennium and more of the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
race shall prove adelusion andafable. It can not be that ten millions 
of people of that race shall ever be permanent slaves or even be less in 
their own land than the grandestand proudest of its denizens. Sir,you 
may retard their progress, you may inflict on them punishment for 
imagined wrongs by attempts to inaugurate and support a govern- 
ment over them which has no other vigor than the energy of demoli- 
tion and destruction, no other peace than comes from a surfeit of spolia- 
tion or the absence of the objects of plunder; yet in the outcome, it 
may be after long years of suffering and misrule, that racein the South 
will assert its rightful power to rule under the constitution over its 
own destinies and to advance abreast with the most progressive of 
mankind. 

We beg you to stay the uplifted hand of usurpation. We ask a re- 
demption of the plighted faith of your fathers to our fathers, that the 
powers claimed in this bill shall not be exercised. 

But if you will not, then, remembering the history and traditions of 
our race, we give you notice of your certain and assured failure; it 
will never come to pass in Mississippi, in Florida, in South Carolina, 
or any other State in the South, in any State in the American Union, 
that the neck of the white race shall be under the foot of the negro, 
or of the Mongolian, or of any created being. 

Mr. President, I have but very little more to say. 


I have done my 
duty, as I understand it. 


APPENDIX. 
NEW JERSEY. 
TABLE 1.—Census of 1880, State census of 1885, total vote in 1834, 1888, 
and 1889, by counties. 




















Legislature 
Ceusiies Census, | Votein Census, Votein | Votein 
1880. 1884. 1835. 1888. 1889. Steins ‘ve 
Sena- | Assem 
tors. bliymen 
Atlantic ......... 18, 704 4,594 22, 856 5, S47 5, 324 l I 
Bergen ........... 36, 786 8, 151 39, 880 9, 240 7,738 l 2 
Burlington.. 55, 402 13, 688 57, 558 15, 009 13, 791 l 3 
Camden ......... 62,942 | 15,581 76,685 | 18, 867 17,192 l 3 
Cape May. 9,765 2,399 10, 744 2,728 2,535 I 1 
Cumberl; and .. 37, 687 8, 805 41, 982 10, 735 5 l 2 
Rat 189, 929 42,818 213, 764 51, 236 45, 831 l 10 
Gloucester .. 25, 886 6, 587 27,603 7,377 6, 566 l i 
Hudson ...... a.| 187,944 38,820 240,342 | 47,339 42,442 l 10 
Hunterdon.....| 38,570 { 9,299 37, 420 9, 625 8, 484 1 2 
Mercer .. . 58, 061 15, 108 66,785 | 18,042 | 16,819 i 3 
Middlesex . voee| 52, 286 11, 944 56, 180 13,538 12,212 I 3 
Monmouth... 56, 538 14, 502 62,324 | 16,511 14, 127 I 3 
Morris .......00«-| 50,861 | 10,707 50,775 | 11.297 | 10,390 1 3 
Ocean ............ 14, 455 3,774 15, 586 3, 89. 3,525 l ] 
Passnic........... 68,860 | 14,780 83,374} 19,215) 16,316 1 4 
Salem ............ 24,579 6, 166 25, 373 6, 760 6,310 ] l 
Somerset.. seepeene 27, 162 6, 189 27,425 6,629 | 5,858 l I 
Sussex .. 23, 539 5, 851 22, 401 | 5, 313 | 4, 862 1 l 
Union. 55, 571 12, 218 | 61,839 | 14, 469 | 12,205 ] 3 
Ww arren . 36, 589 8,772 37,737 | 8,941 7, 762 I 
1 


Totals... 1,131,116 | 260,753 | 1, 278,158 | $03, 741 269, 812 60 


TABLE 2 2.—Showing population aia vote of ‘the First and Seventh Congres- 
sional districts, by countie 8. 





Vote in 1889 




















eS ee a Se 
——— coun- | census, / 
. 1885. Demo- | Repub- | Prohi-| Total | Repubiican 
| cratic. lican. | bition.| vote. | majority. 
sic cial ta a ae cas aia 5 ssitbalifilbes 
FIRST DISTRICT. | 
Camden ..........- secon] 76, 635 | 6, 979 9, 773 392 | 17,192 2,794 
Cape May ................ 10,744| 1,048 1,351} 127 | 2,535 | 303 
Cumberland..............| 41,982 | 4,000 4.880 | 626 | 9,523 | 880 
Gloucester........0..+00.. | 27,6083 | : 2, 934 3, 369 | 246 | 6,566 | 435 
Salem ........... eeseeessens| 25, 378 | 2, 950 3, 182 | 211 6, 310 | 782 
NE ncveienennte 82 387 | 17,911 } _ 22,505 | 1,602 | 42,136 | 4,504 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 7 
| | | | 
PORE. cei sccinscevessecees 240,342 | 27,822 14, 306 | 189 | 42, 442 | *13, 516 


ae 2 








= Democratic majority. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE 


NOVEMBER 1, A, 

We, the people of Mississippi, in convention assembled, grateful to 

Almighty God and invoking His blessing on our work, do ordain and 
establish this constitution. 


OF MISSISSIPPI, ADOPTED 
D. 1890. 


ARTICLE 1. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POWERS. 

SecTION 1, The powers of the government of the State of Mississippi 
shall be divided into three distinct departments, and each of them con- 
fided to a separate magistracy, to wit: Those which are legislative to 
one; those which are judicial to another; and those which are execu- 
tive to another. 

Sec. 2. No person or collection of persons, being one, or belonging 
to one, of these departments, shall exercise any power properly belong- 
ing to either of the others. The acceptance of an office in either of said 
departments shall, of itself, and at once, vacate any and all offices held 
by the person so accepting in either of the other departments. 

ARTICLE 2. 

BOUNDARIES OF THE STATE. 
The limits and boundaries of the State of Mississippi are as 
follows, to wit: Beginning on the Mississippi River (meaning thereby 
the center of said river or thread of the stream) where the southern 
boundary line of the State of Tennessee strikes the same, as run by B. 
A. Ludlow, D. W. Connelly, and W. Petrie, commissioners appointed 
for that purpose on the part of the State of Mississippi in A. D. 1837, 
and J. D. Graham and Austin Miller, commissioners appointed forthat 
purpose on the part of the State of Tennessee; thence east along the 
said boundary line of the State of Tennessee to a point on the vest 
bank of the Tennessee River, six four-pole chains south of and above 
the mouth of Yellow Creek; thence up the said river to the mouth of 
Bear Creek; thence by a direct line to what was formerly the northwest 
corner of the county of Washington, Alabama; thence on a direct line 
to a point 10 miles east of the Pascagoula River on the Gulf of Mexico; 
thence westwardly, including all the islands within 6 leagues of the 
shore, to the most eastern junction of Pearl River with Lake Borgne; 
thence upsaid Pearl River to the thirty-first degree of north latitude; 
thence west along said degree of latitude to the middle or thread of the 
stream of the Mississippi River; thence up the middle of the Missis- 
sippi River, or thread of the stream, to the place of beginning, includ- 
ing all islands lying east of the thread of the stream of said river, and 
also including all lands which were at any time heretofore a part of 
this State. 

Src. 4. The Legislature shall have power toconsent to the acquisi- 
tion of additional territory by this State and to make the same a part 
thereof; and the Legislature may settle disputed boundaries between 
this State and its conterminous States whenever such disputes arise. 


SEc. 3 


ARTICLE 3. 
BILL OF RIGHTS. 


5. All political power is vested in, and derived from, the peo- 
ple; all government of right originates with the people, is founded 
upon their will only, and is instituted solely for the good of the whole. 

Sec. 6. The people of this State have the inherent, sole, and exclu- 
sive right to regulate the internal government and police thereof, and 
to alter and abolish their constitution and form of government when- 
ever they may deem it necessary to their safety and happiness; pro- 
vided such change be not repugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Sec. 7. The right to withdraw from the Federal Union on account 
of any real or supposed grievance shall never be assumed by this State, 
nor shall any law be passed in derogation of the paramount allegiance 
of the citizens of this State to the Government of the United States. 

Sec. 8. All persons resident in this State, citizens of the United 
States, are hereby declared citizens of the State of Mississippi. 

Sec. 9. The military shall be in strict subordination to the civil 
power. 

Src. 10. Treason against the State shall consist only in levying war 
against the same or in adhering to its enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testi- 
mony of two witnesses to the same overt act or on confession in open 
court. 

Sec. 11. The right of the people peaceably to assemble and petition 
the Government on any subject shall never be impaired. 

Sec, 12. The right of every citizen to keep and bear arms in defense 
of his home, person, or property, or in aid of the civil power when 
thereto legally summoned, shall not be called in question, but the Leg- 
islature may regulate or forbid carrying concealed weapons. 

Sec. 13. The freedom of speech and of the pressshall be held sacred, 
and in all prosecutions for libel the truth may be given in evidence, 
and the jury shall determine the law and the facts under the direction 
of the court; and if it shall appear to the jury that the matter charged 
as libelous is true, and was published with good motives and for justi- 
fiable ends, the party shall be acquitted. : 

Src. 14. No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
except by due process of law. 
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Sec. 15. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in this State, otherwise than in the punishment of crime, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted. 

Sxc. 16. Ex post facto laws or laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts shall not be passed. 

Src. 17. Private property shall not be taken or damaged for public 
use except on due compensation being first made to the owner or ownerg 
thereof, in a manner to be prescribed by law; and wheneveran attem 
is made to take private property for a use alleged to be public, the 
question whether the contemplated use be public shall be a judicial 
question, ani as such determined without regard to legislative asser. 
tion that the use is public. 

Sec. 18. Noreligious test as a qualification for office shall be required; 
and no preference shall be given by law to any religious sect or mode 
of worship; but the free enjoyment of all religious sentiments and the 
different modes of worship shall be held sacred. The rights hereby se- 
cured shall not be construed to justify acts of licentiousness injurious 
to morals or dangerous to the peace and safety of the State or to ex- 
clude the Holy Bible from use in any public school of this State. 

Sec. 19. Human life shall not be imperiled by the practice of duel- 
ing; and any citizen of this State who shall hereafter fight a duel, or 
assist in the same as second, or send, accept, or knowingly carry a 
chalienge therefor, whether such act be done in the State or out of it, 
or who shall go out of the State to fight a duel or to assist in the same 
as second, or to send, accept, or carry a challenge, shall be disqualified 
from holding any office under this constitution and shall be disfran- 
chised. 

Sec. 20. No person skall be elected or appointed to office in this State 
for life or during good behavior, but the term of all offices shall be for 
some specified period. 

Src. 21. “The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in case of rebellion or invasion the public safety 
may require it, nor ever without the authority of the Legislature. 

Sec, 22. No person’s life or liberty shall be twice placed in jeopardy 
for the same offense; but there must be an actual acquittal or convie- 
tion on the merits to bar another prosecution. 

Sec. 23. The people shall be secure in their persons, houses, and 
possessions from unreasonable seizure or search; and no warrant shall 
be issued without probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
specially designating the place to be searched and the person or thing 
to be seized. 

Sec. 24, All courts shall be open; and every person, for an injury 
done him in his lands, goods, person,or reputation, shall have remedy 
by due course of Jaw, and right and justice shall be administered with- 
out sale, denial, or delay. 

Sec. 25. No person shall be debarred from prosecuting or defending 
any civil cause, for or against him or herself, before any tribunal in 
this State, by him or herself, or counsel, or both. 

Src. 26. In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall have a right 
to be heard by himself or counsel, or both, to demand the nature and 
cause of the accusation, to be confronted by the witnesses against him, 
to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and, in 
all prosecutions by indictment or information, a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury of the county where the offense was com- 
mitted; and he shall not be compelled to give evidence against him- 
self; but, in prosecutions for rape, adultery, fornication, sodomy, or 
the crime against nature, the court may in its discretion exclude from 
the courtroom all persons except such as are necessary in the conduct 
of the trial. : 

Sec. 27. No person shall for any indictable offense be proceeded 
against criminally by information, except in cases arising in the land 
or naval forces, or the militia when in actual service, or by leave of 
the court for misdemeanor in office; but the Legislature in cases not 
punishable by death or by imprisonment in the penitentiary may dis- 
pense with the inquest of the grand jury and may authorize prosecu- 
tions before justices of the peace or such other inferior court or courts 
as may be established, and the proceedings in such cases shail be reg- 
ulated by law. 

Sec. 28. Crael or unusual punishment shall not be inflicted, nor 
excessive fines be imposed. 

Sec. 29. Excessive bail shall not be required; and all persons shall, 
before conviction, be bailable by sufficient sureties, except for capital 
offenses, when the proof is evident or presumption great. 

Sec. 30. There shall be no imprisonment for debt. 

Sec, 31. The right of trial by jury shall remain inviolate. 

Src. 32. The enumeration of rights in this constitution shall not be 
construed to deny or impair others retained by and inherent in the 
people. 

ARTICLE 4. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Sec. 33. The legislative power of this State shall be vested in the 
Legislature, which shall consist of a senate and a house of representa- 
tives. #03 

Sec. 34. The house of tatives shall consist of members chosen _ 
every four years by the qual‘ ied electors of the several counties and 
representative districts. 
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seo. 35. The senate shall consist of members to be chosen every four 
years by the qualified electors of the several districts. 

Sec. 36. The Legislature shall meet at the seat of government in reg- 
ular session on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in January of 
the year A. D. 1892, and every four years thereafter; and in special 
session on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in January of the 

ear A. D. 1894, and every four years thereafter, unless sooner con- 
yened by the governor. The special sessions shall not continue longer 
than thirty — unless the governor, deeming the public interest to 
require it, shall extend the sitting, by proclamation in writing, to be 
sent to and entered upon the journals of each house, for a specific num- 
ber of days, and then it may continue in session to the expiration of 
that time. Atsuch special sessions the members shall receive not more 
compensation or salary than 10 cents mileage, and a per diem of not 
exceeding $5; and none but appropriation and revenue bills shall be 
considered except such other matters as may be acted upon at an ex- 
traordinary session called by the governor. 

Sec. 37. Elections for members of the Legislature shall be held in 
the several counties and districts as provided by law. 

Sec. 38. Each house shall elect its own officers, and shall judge of 
the qualifications, return, and election of its own members. 

Src. 39. senate shall choose a president pro tempore to act in 
the absence or disability of its presiding ofiicer. 

| 


QUALIFICATIONS AND PRIVILEGES OF LEGISLATORS. 


Src. 40. Members of the Legislature before entering upon the dis- 
charge of their duties shall take the following cath: ‘‘ I, , 
dosolemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully support the Consti- 
tution of the United States and of the State of Mississippi; that I am not 
disqualified from holding office by the constitution of this State; that 
I will faithfully discharge my duties as a legislator; that I will, as 
soon as practicable hereafter, carefully read (or have read to me) the 
constitution of this State, and will endeavor to note and, as a legisla- 
tor, to execute all the requirements thereof imposed on the Legisla- 
ture; and I will not vote for any measure or person because of a promise 
of any other members of this Legislature to vote for any measure or 
person, or as a means of influencing him or them so to do. So help 
me God.’’ 

Sec. 41. No person shall be a member of the house of representa- 
tives who shall not have attained the age of twenty-one years, and who 
shall not be a qualified elector of the State, and who shall not have 
been a resident citizen of the State four years and of the county two 
years immediately preceding his election. The seat of a member of 
the house of representatives shall be vacated on his removal from the 
county or flotorial district from which he was elected. 

Sec. 42, No person shal! be a senator who shall not have attained 
the age of twenty-five years, who shall not have been a qualified elec- 
tor of the State four years, and who shall not be an actual resident of 
the distyict or territory he may be chosen to represent for two years 
before his election. The seat of a senator shall be vacated upon his 
removal from the district from which he was elected. 

Src. 43. No person liable as principal for public moneys unaccounted 
for shall be eligible to a seat in either house of the Legislature, or to 
any office of profit or trust, until he shall have accounted for and paid 
over all sums for which he may have been liable. 
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sitting for that purpose, the senators shall be sworn to do justice ac- 
cording to law and the evidence. 

Sec. 50. The governor and all other civil officers of this State shall 
be liable to impeachment for treason, bribery, or any high crime or 
misdemeanor in office. 

Sec. 51. Judgment in such cases shall not extend further than re- 
moval from office, and disqualification to hold any office of honor, trust, 
or profit in the State; but the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be 
seyest to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishmert according to 

aw. 

Sec. 52. When the governor shall be tried, the chief justice of the 
supreme court shall preside; and, when the chief justice is disabled, 
disqualified, or refuses to act, the judge of the supreme court next 
oldest in commission shall preside; and no person shall be convicted 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of all the senators present. 

Sec. 53. For reasonable cause, which shall not be sufficient ground 
of impeachment, the governor shall, on the joint address of two-thirds 
of each branch of the legislature, remove from office the judges of the 
supreme and inferior courts; but the cause or causes of removal shall 
be spread on the journal and the party charged be notified of the same 
and have an opportunity to be heard by himself or counsel, or both, 
before the vote is finally taken and decided. 





RULES OF PROCEDURE. 


Sec. 54. A majority of each house shall constitute 2 quorum to do 
business; but a less number may adjourn from day to day and compel 
the attendance of absent members in such manner and under such pen- 
alties as each shall prescribe. 

Sec. 55, Each house may determine rules of its own proceedings, 
punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the members present, expel a member; but no mem- 
ber, unless expelled for theft, bribery, or corruption, shall be expelled 
a second time for the same offense. Both houses shall, from time to 
time, publish journals of their proceedings, except such parts as may 
in their opiniow require secrecy; and the yeas and nays on any ques- 
tion shall be entered on the journal at the request of one-tenth of the 
members present; and the yeas and nays shall be entered on the jour- 
nal on the final passage of every bill. 

Sec. 56. The style of the laws of the State shall be: ‘ 
by the Legislature of the St: te of Mississippi.”’ 

Src. 57. Neither house shall, without the consent of the other, ad- 
journ for more than three days, nor to any other place than that in 
which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Sec. 58. The doors of each house, when in session or in committee 
of the whole, shall be kept open, except in cases which may require 
secrecy; and each house may punish, by fine and imprisonment, any 
person not a member who shall be guilty of disrespect to the house by 
any disorderly or contemptuous behavior in its presence or who shall 
in avy way disturb its deliberations during the session; but such im- 
prisonment shall not extend beyond the final adjournment of that 
session. 

Sec. 59. Bills may originate in either houseand be amended or re- 
jected in the other; and every bill shall be read on three different 
days in each house unless two-thirds of the house where the same is 
pending shall dispense with the rales; and every bill shall be read in 


Be it enacted 


Src. 44. No person shall be eligible to a seat in either house of the | full immediately before the vote on its final passage; and every bill, 


Legislature, or to any office of profit or trust, who shall have been con- 
victed of bribery, perjury, or other infamous crime; and any person 
who shall have been convicted of giving or offering, directly or indi- 
rectly, any bribe to procure his election or appointment, and any per- 
son who shall give or offer any bribe to procure the election or appoint- 
ment of any person to office, shall, onconviction thereof, be disqualified 
from holding any office of profit or trust under the laws of this State. 

Sec. 45. No senator or representative during the term for which he 
was elected shall be eligible to any office of profit which shall have 
been created or the emoluments of which have been increased during 
the time such senator or representative was in office, except to such 


~ offices as mer filled by an election of the people. 


Sec. 46, The members of the Legislature shall severally receive from 
the State treasury compensation for their services, to be prescribed by 
law, which may be increased or diminished, but no alteration of such 
phir we of members shall take effect during the session at which 
it is made. 

Src. 47. Nomember of the Legislature shall take any fee or reward, 
or be counsel in any measure pending before either house of the Legis- 
lature, under ty of forfeiting his seat, upon proof thereof to the 
satisfaction of the house of which he is a aati. 

Sec. 48. Senators tatives shall in all cases, except 
treason, felony, theft, or breach of the be privileged from arrest 
during the session of the Legislature and for fifteen days before the 
commencement and after the termination of each session. 


TRIAL OF OFFICERS. 


Src. 49. The house of 
impeachment; but two- 
therein, All 


of all the membérs present must concur 
shall be tried by the senate, and, when 





tatives shall have the sole power of 


having passed both houses, shall be signed by the president of the sen- 

| ate and the speaker of the house of representatives in open session; 
but before either shall sign any bill he shall give notice thereof, sus- 
pend business in the house over which he presides, have the bill read 
by its title, and, on the demand of any member, have it read in full; 
and all such proceedings shall be entered on the journal. 

Sec. 60. No bill shall be so amended in its passage through either 
house as to change its original purpose, and no Jaw shall be passed ex- 
cept by bill; but orders, votes, and resolutions of both houses, affect- 
ing the prerogatives and duties thereof, or relating to adjournment, 
to amendments to the constitution, to the investigation of public offi- 
cers, and the like, shall not require the signature of the governor; and 
such resolutions, orders, and votes may empower legislative commit- 
tees to administer oaths, to send for persons and papers, and generally 
make legislative investigations effective. 

Src. 61. No law shall be revived or amended by reference to its title 
only, but the section or sections as amended or revived shall be in- 
serted at length. 

Src. 62. No amendment to bills by one house shall be concurred in 
by the other except by a vote of a majority thereof, taken by yeas 
and nays, and the names of those voting for and against recorded upon 
the journals; and reports of committees of conference shall in like man- 
ner be adopted in each house. 

Src. 63. No appropriation bill shall be passed by the Legislature 
which does not fix definitely the maximum sum thereby authorized to 
be drawn from the treasury. 

Sec. 64. No bill passed after the adoption of this constitution to 
make appropriations of money out of the State treasury shall continue 
in force more than six months after the meeting of the Legislature at 
its next regular session; nor shall such bill be passed except by the 
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votes of a majority of all the members elected to each house of the Leg- 
islature. 

Sec. 65. All votes on the final passage of any measure shall be sub- 
ject to reconsideration for at least one whole legislative day, and no 
motion to reconsider such vote shall be disposed of adversely on the 
day on which the original vote was taken, except on the last day of 
the session. 

Sec. 66. No law granting a donation or gratuity in favor of any 
person or object shall be enacted, except by the concurrence of two- 
thirds of each branch of the Legislature, nor by any vote for a sec- 
tarian purpose or use. 

Sec. 67. No new bill shall be introduced into either house of the 
Legislature during the last three days of the session. 

. 68. Appropriation and revenue bills shall, at regular sessions 
of the Legislature, have precedence in both houses over all other busi- 
ness, and no such bills shall be passed during the last five days of the ses- 
sion | 

Src. 69. General appropriation bills shall contain only the appro- 
priations to defray the ordinary expenses of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments of the government, to pay interest on State 

, and to support the common schools. All other appropriations 

ll be made by separate bills, each embracing but one subject. Legis- 

shall not be ingrafted on appropriation bills, but the same may 

prescribe the conditions on which the money may be drawn and for 
what purposes paid 

Src. 70. No revenue bill nor any bill providing for assessments of 
property for taxation shall become a law, except by a vote of at least 
three-fifths of the members of each house present and voting. 

Src. 71. Every bill introduced into the Legislature shall have a title, 
and the title ought to indicate clearly the subject matter or matters of 
the proposed legislation. Each committee to which a bill may be re- 

rred shall express in writing its judgment of the sufficiency of the 

f the bill, and this, too, whether the recommendation be that 

bill do pass or do not pass. 

. 72. Every bill which shall pass both houses shall be presented 

» governor ofthe State. If he approve, he shall sign it, but if he 

10t approve he shall return it, with his objection, to the house in 

hich it originated, which shall enter the objections at large upon its 

and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration, 
two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, 
with the objections, to the other house, by which, likewise, it shall be 
reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that house it shall be- 
come a law; but in al] such cases the votes of both houses shall be de- 
termined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for 
and against the bill shall be entered on the journal of each house, re- 
spectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the governor within 
five days (Sunday excepted), after it has been presented to him, it 
shall become a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, upleas the 
Legislature, by adjournment, prevent its return; in which case it shall 
be a law unless sent back within three days after the beginning of the 
next session of the Legislature. Ne bill shall be approved when the 
Legislature is not in session. 

Src. 73. The governor may veto parts of any appropriation bill and 
approve parts of the same, and the portions approved shall be law. 

Src. 74, Ne bill shall become a law until it shall have been referred 

1 committee of each house and returned therefrom with a recom- 

ation in writing. 

. 75. No law of a general nature, unless therein otherwise pro- 

shall be enforced until sixty days after its. passage. 


. 76. In all elections by the Legislature the members shall vote | 


ce and the votes shall be entered on the journals. . 
Src. 77. The governor shall issue writs of_election to fill such va- 
cancies as may occur in either house of the Legislature, and the per- 
sons thereupon chosen shall hold their seats for the unexpired term. 


INJUNCTIONS, 


Sec. 78. It shall be the duty of the Legislature to regulate by law 
the cases in which deductions shall be made from salaries of public 
officers for neglect of official duty and the amount of said deduction. 

Sec, 79. The Legislature shall provide by law for the sale of all de- 
linquent tax lands. Thecourts shall apply the same liberal principles 
in favor of such titles as in sale by execution. The right of redemp- 
tion from all sales of real estate, for the nonpayment of taxes, or special 
assessments, of any and every character whatsoever, shall exist on con- 
ditions to be prescribed by law, in favor of owners and persons inter- 
ested in such real estate, for a period of not less than two years, 

Src. 80. Provision shall be made by general laws to prevent the 
abuse by cities, towns, and other municipal corporations of their pow- 
ers of assessment, taxation, borrowing money, and contracting debts. 

Sec. 81. The Legislature shall never authorize the permanent ob- 
struction of any of the navigable waters of this State; but may provide 
for the removal of such obstructions as now exist, whenever the public 
wellaredemands. This section shall not prevent the construction, under 
proper authority, of drawbridges for railroads or other roads, nor the | 
construction of ‘‘booms and chutes ’’ for logs in such manner as not 


to prevent the safe passage of vessels, or logs, under regulations to be 
provided by law. 


Sec. 82. The Legislature shall fix the amount of the ty of all 
official bonds, and may, as far as practicable, provide that the whole 
or a part of the security required for the faithful discharge of official 
duty shall be made by some guaranty company or companies. 

Sec. 83. The Legislature shall enact laws to secure the safety of per. 
sons from fires in hotels, theaters, and other public places of resort. 

Sec. 84. The Legislature shall enact laws to limit, restrict, or 
vent the acquiring and holding of land in this State by nonresident 
aliens, and may limit or restrict the acquiring or holding of lands by 
corporations. 

Sec. 85, The Legislature shall provide by general law for the work- 
ing of public’roads by contract or by county prisoners, or both. Such 
law may be put in operation only by a vote of the board of supervisors 
in those counties where it may be desirable. 

Sec. 86. It shall be the duty of the Legislature to provide by law 
for the treatment and care of the insane; and the Legislature may pro- 
vide for the care of the indigent sick in the hospitals in the State. 


LOCAL LEGISLATION, 


Sec. 87. No special or local law shall be enacted for the benefit of 
individuals cr corporations, in cases which are or can be provided for 
by a general law, or where the relief sought can be given by any court 
of this State; nor shall the operation of any general law be suspended 
by the Legislature for the benefit of any individual or private corpo- 
ration or association, and in all cases where a general law can be made 
applicable, and would be advantageous, no special Jaw shall be en- 
acted. 

Suc. 88. The Legislature shall pass general laws, under which local 
and private interests shall be provided for amd protected, and under 
which cities and towns may be chartered and their charters amended, 
and under which corporations may be created, organized, and their acts 
of incorporation altered; and all such laws shall be subject to repeal 
or amendment. 

Sec. 89, There shall be appointed in each house of the Legislature 
a standing committee on local and private legislation, the house com- 
mittee to consist of seven representatives and the senate committee of 
five senators. No local or private bill shall be passed by either house 
until it shall have been referred to said committee thereof, and shall 
have been reported back with a recommendation in writing that it do 
pass, stating affirmatively the reasons therefor and why the end to be 
accomplished should not bé reached by a general law or by a proceed- 
ing in court; or, if the recommendation of the committee be that the 
bill do not pass, then it shall not pass the house-to which it is so re- 
ported unless it be voted for by a majority of all the members elected 
thereto. Ifa bill is passed in conformity to the requirements hereof, 
other than such as are prohibited in the next section, the courts shall 
not, because of its local, special, or private nature, refuse to enforce 
it. 

Sec. 90. The Legislature shall not pass local, private, or special laws 
in any of the following enumerated cases, but such matters shall be 
provided for only by general laws, viz: 

(a) Granting divorces. 

(6) Changing the names of persons, places, or corporations. 

(ec) Providing for changes of venue in civil and criminal cases. 

(d) Regulating the rate of interest on money. 

(e) Concerning the settlement or administration of any estate, or the 
sale or mortgage of any property of any infant, or of a person of un- 
sound mind, or of any deceased person. 

(f) The removal of the disability of infancy. 

(g) Granting to any person, corporation, or association the right to 
have any ferry, bridge, road, or fish trap. 

(hk) Exemption of property from taxation or from levy or sale. 

(i) Providing for the adoption or legitimation of children. 

(j) Changing the law of descent and distribution. 

(k) Exempting any person from jury, road, or other civil duty (and 
no person shall be exempted therefrom by. force of any local or private 
law). 

(1) Laying out, opening, altering, and working roads and highways. 

(m) Vacating any read or highway, town plat, street, alley, or pub- 
lic grounds. 

(n) Selecting, drawing, summoning, or impaneling grand or petit 
juries. 

(o) Creating, increasing, or decreasing the fees, salary,or emoluments 
of any public officer. 

(p) Providing for the management or support of any private or com- 
mon school, incorporating the same,or granting such school any privi- 
leges. - 

(q) Relating to stock laws, water courses, and fences. 

(r) Conferring the power to exercise the tight of eminent domain, or 
granting to any person, corporation,or association the right to lay down 
railroad tracks, or street-car tracks, in any other manner than that pre- 
scribed by general law. 

(s) Regulating the practice in courts of justice. 

(t) Providing for the creation of districts for the election of justices 
of the peace and constables. ‘a 
(uw) Granting any lands under control of the State to any person or — 

corporation. 
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PROHIBITIONS, 


Sec. 91. The Legislature shall not enact any law for one or more 
anes ST Ee tes ceelctection of dens oc galas orate oad 
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ssc. 92. The Legislature shall not authorize pa t to any person 
of the salary of a deceased officer beyond the date of his death. 

Src. 93. The Legi shall not retire any officer on pay, or part 
pay, or make any grant to such retiring officer. 

Src. 94. The re shall never create by law any distinction 
between the rights of men and women to acquire, own, enjoy, and dis- 
pose of property of all kinds, or their power to contract in reference 
thereto. Married women are hereby fully emancipated from all disa- 
bility on account of coverture. But this shall not prevent the Legisla- 
ture from regulating contracts between husband and wife; nor shall 
the Legislature be prevented from regulating the sale of homesteads. 

Sec. 95. Lands belonging to or under the control of the State shall 
never be donated, directly or indirectly, to private corporations or in- 
dividuals or to railroad companies. Nor shall such land be sold to 
corporations or associations for a less price than that for which it is 
subject to sale to individuals. This, however, skall not prevent the 
Legislature from granting a right of way, net exceeding 100 feet in 
width, as a mere easement, to railroads across State land, and the Leg- 
islature shall never dispose of the land covered by said right of way 
so long as such easement exists. 

Sec. 96. The shall never grant extra compensation, fee 
or allowance, to any public officer, agent, servant or contractor, after 
service rend or contract made, nor authorize payment, or part 
payment, of any claim under any contract not authorized by law; but 
appropriations may be made for expenditures in repelling invasion, 
preventing or suppressing insurrections. 

Sec. 97. The Legislature shall have no power to revive any remedy 
which may have become barred by lapse of time or by any statute of 
limitation of this State. 

Src. 98. No lottery shall ever be allowed, or be advertised by news- 
papers, or otherwise, or its tickets be sold in this State; and the Legis- 
lature shall provide by law for the enforcement of this provision; nor 
shall any lottery heretofore authorized be permitted to be drawn or its 
tickets sold. 

Sec. 99. The Legislature shall not elect any other than its own of- 
ficers, State librarian, and United States Senators; but this section 
shall not prohibit the Legislature from appointing Presidential electors. 

Sec. 100. No obligation or liability of any person, association, or cor- 
poration held or owned by this State, or levee board, or any county, 
city, or town thereof, shall ever be remitted, released, or postponed, or 
in any way diminished by the Legislature, nor shall such liability or 
obligation be extinguished except by payment thereof into the proper 
treasury; nor shall such liability or obligation be exchanged or trans- 
ferred except upon payment of its face value; but this shall not be 
construed to t the Legislature from providing by general law for 
the compromise of doubtful claims. 

Sec. 101, The seat of government of the State shall be at the city of 
Jackson, and shall not be removed or relocated without the assent of a 
majority of the electors of the State. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Suc. 102. All general elections for State and county officers shall com- 
mence and be holden every four years, on the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November, until altered by law; and the electors, in 
all cases except in cases of treason, felony, and breach of the peace, 
shall be privileged from arrest during their attendance at elections 
and in going to and returning therefrom. 

Src. 103. In all cases not otherwise provided for in this constitu- 
tion, the Legislature may determine the mode of filling all vacancies 
in all offices, and.in cases of e provisional appointments may 
be made by the governor, to continue until the vacancy is regularly 
filled; and the islature shall provide suitable compensation for all 
Oflicers, and shall define their respective powers. 

Sec. 104. Statutes of limitation in civil causes shall not run against 
the State, or any subdivision or municipal corporation thereof. 

Sec, 105. The Legislature shall provide for the enumeration of the 
whole humber of inhabitants, and the qualified electors of the State, 
once in every ten years; and the first enumeration shall be made dur- 
ing the two months beginning on the first Monday of June, 1895, and 
the Legi shall provide for the same by law. 

Sec. 106. There be a State librarian, to be chosen by the Leg- 
islature, on joint vote of the two houses, to serve for four years, whose 


duties and com shall be prescribed by law. Any woman, a 

resident of the four years and who has attained the age of twenty 
Enh. WWE All iadseery, peiatiog, papec, and tusl used. by the 
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halls and rooms used for the meeting of the Legislature and its com- 
mittees, shall be performed under contract, to be given to the lowest 
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responsible bidder, below such maximum and under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by law. No member of the Legislature or officer 
of any department shall be in any way interested in such contract; and 
all such contracts shall be subject to the approval of the governor and 
State treasurer. 

Sec. 108. Whenever the Legislature shall take away the duties per- 
taining to any office, then the salary of the officer shall cease, 

Src. 109. No public officer or member of the Legislature shall be in- 
terested, directly or indirectly, in any contract with the State or any 
district, county, city, or town thereof, authorized by any law passed 
or order made by any board of which he may be or may have been a 
member, during the term for which he shall have been chosen, or 
within one year after the expiration of such term. 

Sec. 110. The Legislature may provide, by general law, for con- 
demning rights of way for private roads, where necessary for ingress 
or egress by the party applying, on due compensation being first made 
to the owner of the property; but such rights of way shall not be pro- 
vided for in incorporated cities and towns. 

Sec. 111. All lands comprising a single tract sold in pursuance of 
decree of court or execution shall be first offered in subdivisions not 
exceeding 160 acres, or one quarter section, and then offered as an en- 
tirety, and the price bid for the latter shall control only when it shall 
exceed the aggregate of the bids for the same in subdivisions as afore- 
said; but the chancery court, in cases before it, may decree otherwise 
if deemed advisable to do so. 

Sec. 112. Taxation shall be uniform and equal throughout the State. 
Property shall be taxed in proportion toits value. The Legislature 
may, however, impose a tax per capita upon such domestic animals as 
from their nature and habits are destructive of other property. Prop- 
erty shall be assessed for taxes under general laws, and by uniform 
rules, according toits true value. But the Legislature may provide 
for a special mode of valuation and assessment for railroads, and rail- 
read and other corporate property, or for particular species of property 
belonging to persons, corporations, or associations not situated wholly 
in one county. But all such property shall be assessed at its true 
value and no county shall be denied the right to levy county and 
special taxes upon such assessment as in other cases of property situated 
and assessed in the county. 

Sec. 113. The auditor shall, within sixty days after the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature, prepare and publish a full statement of ali 
money expended at such session, specifying the items and amount of 
each item, and to whom and for what paid; and he shall also publish 
the amounts of all appropriations. 

Sec. 114. Returns of all elections by the people shali be made to 
the secretary of state in such manner as shall be provided by law. 

Sec. 115. The fiscal year of the State of Mississippi shall commence 
on the 1st day of October and end on the 30th day of September of 
each year; and the auditor of public accounts and the treasurer of the 
State shall compile, and have published, a full and complete report, 
showing the transactions of their respective offices on or before the 
3ist day of December of each year for the preceding fiscal year. 

ARTICLE 5. 
EXECUTIVE. 

Sec. 116. The chief executive power of this State shall be vested in 
a governor, who shall hold his office for four years and who shall be in- 
eligible as his immediate successor in office. 

Sxc. 117. The governor shall beat least thirty years of age, and shall 
have been a citizen of the United States twenty years, and shall have 
resided in this State five years next preceding the day of his election. 

Sec. 118. The governor shall receive for his services such compensa- 
tion as may be fixed by law, which shall neither be increased nor dimin- 
ished during his term of office. 

Sec. 119. The governor shall be commander in chief of the army 
and navy of the State, and of the militia, except when they shall be 
called into the service of the United States. 

Src. 120. The governor may require information, in writing, from 
the officers in the executive departments of the State on any subject 
relating to the duties of their respective offices. 

Sec. 121. The governor sha’l have power to convene the Legislature 
in extraordinary session whenever in his judgment the public interest 
requires it. Should the governor deem it necessary to convene the 
Legislature, heshall doso by public proclamation, in which heshall state 
the subjects and matters to be considered by the Legislature when so 
convened; and the Legislature when so convened, as aforesaid, shall 
have no power to consider or act upon subjects or matters other than 
those designated in the proclamation of the governor, by which the 
session is called, except impeachments and examination into the ac- 
counts of State officers. The Legislature, when so convened, may also 
act on and consider such other matters as the governor may in writing 
submit to them while in session. The governor may convene the Leg- 
islature at the seat of government, or at a different place, if thai shal! 
become dangerous from an enemy or from disease, and, in case of a dis- 
agreement between the two houses with respect to time of adjourn- 
ment, adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper, not beyond 
the day of the next stated meeting of the Legislature. 
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Sec. 122. The governor shall, from time to time, give the Legisla- 
ture information of the state of the government, and recommend for 
consideration such measures as may be deemed necessary and expedient. 

Src. 123. The governor shall see that the laws are faithfully exe- 
cuted. 

Sec. 124. In all criminal and penal cases, excepting those of treason 
and impeachment, the governor shall have power to grant reprieves 
and pardons, to remit fines, and in cases of forfeiture to stay the col- 
lection until the end of the next session of the Legislature, and by and 
with the consent of the senate to remit forfeitures. In cases of treason 

shall have power to grant reprieves by and with the consent of the 
ite, but may respite the sentence until the end of the next session 
of the Legislature; but no pardon shall be granted before conviction, 
nd in eases of felony after conviction no pardon shall be granted until 
the applicant therefor shall have published for thirty days in some 
newspaper in the county where the crime was committed, and in case 
there be no newspaper published in said county then in an adjoining 
county, his petition for pardon, setting forth therein the reasons why 
such pardon should be granted. 

Sec. 125. The governor shall have the power, and it is hereby made 

s duty, to suspend alleged defaulting State and county treasurers 
and defaulting tax collectors pending the investigation of their respec- 
tive accounts, and to make temporary appointments of proper persons 
to fill the offices while such investigations are being made, and the 
Legislature shall provide for the enforcement of this provision by ap- 
propriate legislation. 

Sec. 126. There shall be a seal of the State kept by the governor 
and used by him officially, and be called the great seal of the State of 
Mississippi. 

Sec. 127. All commissions shall be in the name and by the author- 

y of the State of Mississippi, be sealed with the great seal of State, 

d be signed by the governor, and attested by the secretary of state. 

Sec. 128. There shall bea lieutenant governor, who shall be elected 
at the same time, in the same manner, and for the same term, and 
vho shall possess the same qualifications as required of the governor. 

Sec. 129, The lieutenant governor shall, by virtue of his office, be 
president of the senate. In committee of the whole he may debate 

| questions, and when there is an equal division in the senate, or on 
i joint vote of both houses, he shall give the casting vote. 

Sec. 130. The lieutenant governor shall receive for his services the 
same compensation as the speaker of the house of representatives. 

Sec, 131. When the office of governor shall become vacant, by death 
or otherwise, the lieutenant governor shall possess the powers and dis- 
charge the duties of said office. When the governor shall be absent 
from the State or unable from protracted illness to perform the duties 


of the office, the lieutenant governor shall discharge the duties of said 


office until the governor be able toresume his duties; but if, from dis- 
ity or otherwise, the lieutenant governor shall beincapable of per- 
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shall be ineligible to immediately succeed themselves or each other in 
office. 

Sec. 136. All officers named in this article shall hold their offices 
during the term for which they’were selected, unless removed, and 
until their successors shall be duly qualified to enter on the discharge 
of their respective duties. 

Sec. 137. Itshall be the duty of the State treasurer, within ten days 
after the 1st day of January and July of each year, to publish a state- 
ment underoath, in some newspaper published at the seat of govern- 
ment, showing the condition of the treasury on said days, the balance 
on hand and in what funds, together with a certificate of the governor 
that he has verified the count of the funds in the treasury and found 
the balance, stated by the treasurer, actually in the vaults of the 
treasury, or as the truth may be. And it shall be the duty of the gov- 
ernor at such other times as he may deem proper, to go to the treasury, 
without giving notice to the treasurer, and verify the cash balance as 
shown by the books, and to publish the fact that he has done so, and 
whether the amount called for by the books be actually in the treas- 
ury, and stating whether the treasurer had any notice whatever that 
the verification would be made. 

Sec. 138. The sheriff, coroner, treasurer, assessor, surveyor, clerks 
of the courts, and members of the board of supervisors of the several 
counties, and all other officers exercising local jurisdiction therein, 
shall be selected in the manner provided by law for each county. 

Sec. 139. The Legislature may empower the governor to remove and 
appoint officers in any county or counties or municipal corporations 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 140. The governor of the State shall be chosen in the following 
manner: On the first Tuesday after the first Monday of November of 
A. D. 1895, and on the first Tuesday after first Monday of November 
in every fourth year thereafter, until the day shall be changed by law, 
an election shall be held in the several counties and districts created 
for the election of members of the house of representatives in this 
State, for governor, and the person receiving in any county or such 
legislative district the highest number of votes cast therein for said 
office shall be holden to have received as many votes as such county 
or district is entitled to members in the house of representatives, 
which last-named votes are hereby designated ‘‘ electoral votes.’’ 

In all cases where a representative is apportioned to two or more 
counties or districts the electoral vote based on such representative 
shall be equally divided among such counties or districts. The returns 
of said election shall be certified by the election commissioners, or a 
majority of them, of the several counties, and transmitted, sealed, to 
the seat of government, directed to the secretary of state, and shall be 
by him safely kept and delivered to the speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives at the next ensuing session of the Legislature within one 
day after he shall have been elected. 

The speaker shall, on the next Tuesday after he shall have received 


orming said duties or if he be absent from the State, the president of | said returns, open and publish them in the presence of the house of 


the senate pro tempore shall act in his stead; but if there be no such 
sidents or if he be disqualified by like disability or be absent from 

e State, then the speaker of the house of representative shall assume 

e office of governor and perform said duties; and in case of the in- 

of the foregoing officers to discharge the duties of governor, the 
secretary of state shall convene the senate, to elect a president pro tem- 
The officer discharging the duties of governor shall receive com- 
ensation as such. Should a doubt arise as to whether a vacancy has 
occurred in the office of governor or as to whether any one of the dis- 
abilities mentioned in this section exists or shall have ended, then 
the secretary of state shall submit the question in doubt to the judges 
of the supreme court, who, or a majority of whom, shall investigate 
and determine said question; and shall farnish to said secretary of state 
an opinion in writing determining the question submitted to them, 
which opinion when rendered as aforesaid shall be final and conclusive. 

Sec. 132. In case the election for lieutenant governor shall be con- 
tested the contest shall be tried and determined in the same manner as 
a contest for the office of governor. 

Sec. 133. There shall be a secretary of state, whoshall be elected as 
herein provided. He shall be at least twenty-five years of age, a citi- 
zen of the State five years next preceding the day of his election, and 
he shall continue in office during the term of four years, and shall be 
keeper of the capitol; he shall keep a correct register of all official 
acts and proceedings of the governor; and shall, when required, lay 
the same, and all papers, minutes, and vouchers relative thereto, be- 
tore the Legislature, and he shall perform su~h other duties as may be 
required of him by law. He shall receive such compensation as shall 
he prescribed. 

Sec. 134. A state treasurer and an auditor of public accounts shall 
be elected as herein provided, who shall hold their offices for the term 
of four years and shall possess the same qualifications as required for 
the secretary of state; they shall receive such compensation as may be 
provided by law. Said treasurer and auditor of public accounts shall 
be ineligible to immediately succeed themselves’or each other in office. 

Swe. 125. There shall be a sheriff, coroner, treasurer, assessor, and 
surveyor for each county, to be selected as elsewhere provided herein, 
who shall hold their offices for four years. The sheriff and treasurer 


representatives, and said house shall ascertain and count the vote of 
each county and legislative district and decide any contest that may 
be made concerning the same, and said decision shall be made by a ma- 
jority of the whole number of members of the house of representatives 
concurring therein, by a viva voce vote, which shall be recorded in its 
journal; provided, in case the two highest candidates have an equal 
number of votes in any county or legislative district, the electoral vote 
of such county or legislative district shall be considered as equally di- 
vided between them. The person found to have received a majority of 
all the electoral votes, and also a majority of the popular vote, shall be 
declared elected. 

Sec. 141. If no person shall receive such majorities, then the house 
of representatives shall proceed to choose a governor from the two per- 
sons who shall have received the highest number of popular votes; the 
election shall be by viva voce vote, which shall be recorded in the jour- 
nal in such manner as to show for whom each member voted. 

Sec. 142. In case of an election of governor or any State officer by the 
house of representatives, no member of that house shall be eligible to 
receive any appointment from the governor or other State officer so 
elected during the term for which he shall be selected. 

Sec. 145. All other State officers shall be elected at the same time 
and in the same manner as provided for election of governor. 


ARTICLE 6. : 
JUDICIARY. 


Sec. 144. The judicial power of the State shall be vested in a su- 
preme court and such other courts as are provided for in this consti- 
tution. 

Sec. 145, The supreme court shall consist of three judges, any two 
of whom, when convened, shall form a quorum. ure shall 
divide the State into three supreme-court districts, and the governor, 
by and with the advice and consent of shall appoint one 
judge for and from each district; but the remo 
State capital during his 
as his own successor for 
present incumbents shall be considered as holding their terms of office 
from the State at large. 
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Sec. 146, The supreme courtshall have such jurisdiction as properly 
belongs to a court of 

Sec, 147. No judgment or decree in any chancery or circuit court 
rendered in @ civil causeshall be reversed or annulled on the ground of 
want of jurisdiction to render said judgment or decree, from any error or 
mistake as to whether the cause in which it was rendered was of equity 
or common-law jurisdiction; but if the supreme court shall find error 
in the proceedings other than as to jurisdiction, and it shall be neces- 
sary to remand the case, the supreme court may remand it to that 
court which in its opinion can best determine the controversy. 

Sec. 148. The supreme court shall be held twice in each year at 
the seat of government, at such time as the Legislature may provide. 

Sec. 149. The term of office of the judges of the supreme court shall 
be nive years. The officeof one of said judges shall be vacated in three 
years, one in six years, and one in nine years, so that at the expira- 
tion of every three years one of said judges shall be appointed as afore- 


said. 

Sec. 150. No person shall be eligible to the office of judge of the 
supreme court who shall not have attained the age of thirty years at 
the time of his appointment and who shail not have been a practicing 
attorney and a ci of the State for five years immediately preced- 
ing such appointment. 

Sec. 151. All vacancies which may occur in said court from death, 
resignation, or removal shall be filled by appointment as aforesaid; but 
if a vacancy shall occur during the recess of the Legislature the gov- 
ernor shall appoint a successor, who shall hold his office until the end 
of the next session of the senate unless his nomination shall be sooner 


jected. 
hac. 152. The Legislature shall divide the State into convenient cir- 
cenit and chancery court districts. 

Sec. 153. The judges of the circuit courts and of the chancery courts 
shall be appointed by the governor, with the advice and consent of the 
senate, and shall hold their offices for the term of four years. 

Sec. 154. No person shall be eligible to the office of judge of the cir- 
euit court or of the chancery court who shall not have been a practic- 
ing lawyer for five years, and who shall not have attained the age of 
twenty-six years, and who shall not have been five years a citizen of 
this State. 

Sec. 155. The judges of the several courts of this State shall, before 
they proceed to execute the duties of their respective offices, take the 
following oath or affirmation, to wit: ‘‘I, , solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I will administer justice without respect to per- 
sons, and do equal right to the poor and to the rich, and that I will 
faithfully and impartially discharge and perform all the duties incum- 
bent upon me as according to the best of my ability and 
understanding, agreeably to the Constitution of the United States and 
the constitution and laws of the State of Mississippi. SohelpmeGod.”’ 

Sec. 156. The circuit court shall have original jurisdiction in all 
matters civil and criminal in this State not vested by this constitution 
in some other court, and such appellate jurisdiction as shall be pre- 
scribed by law. 

Sec. 157. Allcauses that may be broughtip the circuit court whereof 
the chancery court has exclusive jurisdiction shall be transferred to the 
chancery court. 

Sec, 158. A cireuit court shall be held in each county at least twice 
in each year, and the judges of said courts may interchange circuits 
with each other in such mann may be provided by law. 

Sec. 159. The chancery court’S8hall have full jurisdiction in the fol- 
lowing matters and cases, viz: 

(a) All matters in equity. 

(b) Divorce and alimony. 

(c) Matters testamentary and of administration. 

(d) Minors’ business. 

(e) Cases of idiocy, lunacy, and persons of unsound mind. 

(f) All cases of which the said court had jurisdiction under the laws 
in force when this constitution is put in operation. 

Sec. 160. And in addition to the jurisdiction heretofore exercised by 
the chancery court in suits to try title and to cancel deeds and other 
clouds upon title to real estate, it shall have jurisdiction in such cases 
to decree possession, and to possession, to decree rents and 
compensation for improvements and taxes; and in all cases where said 
court heretofore exercised jurisdiction, auxiliary to courts of common 
law, it may exercise such jurisdiction to grant the relief sought, al- 
though the legal remedy may not have been exhausted or the legal title 


established by a suit at law. 
court shall have jurisdiction, concurrent 














Sec. 161. Andthe 
with the cireuit court, of suits on bonds of fiduciaries and public ofti- 


cers for failure to account for or property received or wasted or 
lost by or failure to collect, and of suits involving inquiry into 
matters of mutual accounts; but, if the tiff brings his suit in the 
circuit court, that court may, on of thé defendant, transfer 


the cause to the chancery court if it that the accounts to be 
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Sec. 163. The Legislature shall provide by law for the due certifica- 
tion of all causes that may be transferred toor from any chancery court 
or circuit court, for such reformation of the pleadings therein as may 
be necessary, and the adjudication of the costs of such transfer. 

Sec. 164. A chancery court shall be held in each county at least 
twice in each year. 

Sec. 165. No judge of any court shall preside on the trial of any 
cause where the parties or either of them shall be connected with him 
by affinity or consanguinity, or where he may be interested in the same, 
except by the consent of the judge and of the parties. Whenever any 
judge of the supreme court or the judge or chancellor of any district 
in this State, shall, for any reason, be unable or disqualified to preside 
at any term of court, or in any case where theattorneysengaged therein 
shall not agree upon a member of the bar to preside in his place, the 
governor may commission another, or others, of law knowledge to pre- 
side at such term or during such disability or disqualification in the 
place of the judge or judges so disqualified. Where either party shall 
desire, the supreme court, for the trial of any cause, shall be composed 
of three judges. No judgment or decree shall be affirmed by disagree- 
ment of two judges constituting a quorum. 

Sec. 166. The judges of the supreme court, of the circuit courts, 
and the chancellors shall receive for their services a compensation to 
be fixed by law, which shall not be increased or diminished during 
their continuance in office. 

Sec. 167. All civil officers shall be conservators of the peace, and 
shall be, by law, vested with ample power as such. 

Sec. 168. The clerk of the supreme court shall be elected as other 
State officers for the term of four years, and the clerk of the circuit 
court and the clerk of the chancery court shall be selected in each 
county in the manner provided by law, and shall hold office for the 
term of four years, and the Legislature shall provide by law what 
duties shall be performed during vacation by the clerks of the circuit 
and chancery courts, subject to the approval of the court. 

Src. 169. The gyleof all process shall be *‘ The State of Mississippi,’ 
and all prosecutions shall be carried on in the name and by authority 
of the ‘State of Mississippi,’’? and all indictments shall conclude 
**against the peace and dignity of the State.’’ 

Sec. 170. Each county shall be divided into five districts. A resi- 
dent freeholder of each district shall be selected, in the manner pre- 
scribed by law, and the five so chosen shall constitute the board of 
supervisors of the county, a majority ot whom may transact business. 
The board of supervisors shall have full jurisdiction over roads, ferries, 
and bridges, to be exercised in accordance with such regulations as the 
Legislature may prescribe, and perform such other duties as may be 
required bylaw. Theclerk of the chancery court of each county shall 
be clerk of the board of supervisors. 

Src. 171. A competent number of justices of the peace and consta- 
bles shall be chosen in each county in the manner provided by law, 
for each district, who shall hold their office for the term of four years. 
No person shall be eligible to the office of justice of the peace who 
shall not have resided two years in the district next preceding his se- 
lection. The jurisdiction of justices of the peace shall extend to causes 
in which the principal amount in controversy shall not exceed thesum 
of $200; and they shall have jurisdiction concurrent with the circuit 
court over all crimes whereof the punishment prescribed does not ex- 
tend beyond a fine and imprisonment in the county jail; but the Leg- 
islature may confer on the justices of the peace exclusive jurisdiction 
in such petty misdemeanors as it shall see proper. In all causes tried 
by a justice of the peace, the right of appeal shall be secured under 
such rules and regulationsas shall be prescribed by law, and no justice 
of the peace shall preside at the trial of any cause where he may be in- 
terested, or the parties, or either of them, shall be connected with him 
by affinity or consanguinity, except by the consent of the justice of the 
peace and of the parties. 

Sec. 172. The Legislature shall, from time to time, establish such 
other inferior courts as may be necessary and abolish the same when- 
ever deemed expedient. 

SEc. 173. Thereshall be an attorney-general elected at the same time 
and in the same manner as the governor is elected, whose term of office 
shall be four years and whose compensation shall be fixed by law. 
The qualifications for the attorney-general shall be the same as herein 
prescribed for judges of the circuit aud chancery courts. 

Sec. 174. A district attorney for each circuit-court district shall be 
selected in the manner provided by law, whose term of office shall be 
four years, whose duties shall be prescribed by law, and whose com- 
pensation shall be a fixed salary. 

Sec. 175. All public officers, for willful neglect of duty or misde- 
meanor in office, shall be liable to presentment or indictment by a 
grand jury, and, upon conviction, shall be removed from office, and 
otherwise punished as may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 176. No person shall be a member of the board of supervisors 
who is not a resident freeholder in the district for which he is chosen. 
The value of real estate necessary to be owned to qualify persons in 
the several counties to be members of said board shall be fixed by law. 

Sec. 177. The governor shall have power to fill any vacancy which 
may happen during the recess of the senate, in the office of judge or 
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chancellor, by making a temporary appointment of an incumbent, 
which shall expire at the end of the next session of the senate, unless 
a successor shall be sooner appointed, and confirmed by the senate. 
When a temporary appointment of a judge or chancellor has been made 
during the recess of the senate, the governor shall have no power to 
remove the person or appointee, nor power to withhold his name from 
the senate for their action. 
ARTICLE 7. 
CORPORATIONS, 

Sec. 178. Corporations shall be formed under general laws only. 
1¢ Legislature shall have power to alter, amend or repeal any charter 
of incorporation now existing, and revocable, and any that may here- 
after be created, whenever in its opinion it may be for the public in- 
terest to do so; provided, however, that no injustice shall be done to 
the stockholders. No charter for any private corporation for pecuniary 
gain shall be granted. for a longer period than ninety-nine years, In 
assessing for taxation the property and franchises of corporations hav- 
ing charters for a longer period than ninety-nine years, the increased 
value of-such property and franchises arising from such longer dura- 

ion of their charters shall be considered and assessed; but any such cor- 
poration shall have the right to surrender the excess over ninety-nine 
years of its charter. 


rm 


% 179. The Legislature shall never remit the forfeiture of the 
franchise of any corporation now existing, nor alter nor amend the 
charter thereof, nor pass any general nor special law for the benefit of 
such corporation, except upon the condition that such corporation shall 
thereafter hold its charter and franchises subject to the provisions of 
this constitution; and the reception by any corporation of any pro- 


vision of any such laws, or the taking of any benefit or advantage 
from the same, shall be conclusively held an agreement by such cor- 
poration to hold thereafter its charter and franchises under the pro- 
visions hereof, 

. 180. All existing charters or grants of corpofate franchise un- 
der which organizations have not in good faith taken place at the adop- 
tion of this constitution shall be subject to the provisions of this article; 
and all such charters under which organizations shall not take place in 
good faith and business be commenced within one year from the adop- 
tion of this constitution shall thereafter have no validity; and every 
charter or grant of corporate franchise hereafter made shall have no 
validity, unless an organization shall take place thereunder and busi- 
ness be commenced within two years from thedate of such charter or 
grant. 

Sec. 181. The property ofall private corporations for pecuniary gain 
shall be taxed in the same way and to the same extentas the property 
of individuals, but the Legislature may provide for the taxation of 
banks and banking capital, by taxing the shares according to the value 
thereof (augmented by the accumulations, surplus, and unpaid divi- 
dends), exclusive of real estate, which shall be taxed as other real estate. 
Exemptions from taxation to which corporations are legally entitled 
at the adeption of this constitution shall remain in full force and ef- 
fect for the time of such exemptions as expressed in their respective 
charters or by general laws, unless sooner repealed by the Legislature. 
And domestic insurance companies shall not be required to pay agreater 
tax in the aggregate than is required to be paid by foreign insurance 
companies doing business in this State, except to the extent of the ex- 
cess of their ad valorem tax over the privilege tax imposed upon such 
foreign companies; and the Legislature may impose privilege taxes on 
bnilding and loan associations in lieu of all other taxes except on their 
real estate. 

Sec. 182, The power to tax corporations and their property shall 
never be surrendered or abridged by any contract or grant to which 
the State or any political subdivision thereof may be a party, except 
that the Legislature may grant exemption from taxation in the encour- 
agement of manufactures and other new enterprises of public utility 
extending for a period not exceeding five years, the time of such ex- 
emptions to commence from date of charter, if to a corporation; and 
if to an individual enterprise, then from the commencement of work; 
but when the Legislature grants such exemptions for a period of five 
years or less, it shall be done by general laws, which shall distinctly 
enumerate the classes of manufactures and other new enterprises of 
public utility entitled to such exemptions, and shall prescribe the mode 
and manner in which the right to such exemptions shall be determined. 

Src. 183. No county, city, town, or other municipal corpuration 
shall hereafter become a subscriber to the capital stock of any railroad 
or other corporation or association, or make appropriation or loan 
its credit in aid of such corporation or association. All authority 
heretofore conferred for any of the purposes aforesaid by the Legisla- 
ture or by the charter of any corporation is hereby repealed. Nothing 
in this section contained shall affect the right of any such corporation, 
municipality, or county to make such subscription where the same has 
been authorized under laws existing at the time of the adoption of this 
constitution, and by a vote of the people thereof, had prior to its adop- 
tien, and where the terms of submission and subscription have been 
or shall be complied with, or to prevent the issue of renewal bonds, or 
the use of such other means as are or may be prescribed by law for the 


si 


apne or liquidation of such subscription or of any existing in. — 
debtedness. 

Suc. 184, All railroads which carry persons or property for hire shall 
be public highways, and all railroad companies so engaged shall be 
common carriers. Any company organized for that purpose under the 
laws of the State shall have the right to construct and operate a rail. 
road between any points within this State, and to connect at the State 
line with roads of other States. Every railroad companyshall have the 
right with its road to intersect, connect with, or cross any other rail. 
road; and all railroad companies shall receive and transport each 
other’s passengers, tonnage, and cars, loaded or empty, without unnec- 
essary delay or discrimination, 

Sec. 185. The rolling stock belonging to any railroad company or 
corporation in this State shall be considered personal property and 
shall be liable to execution and sale as such. 

Src. 186, The Legislature shall pass laws to prevent abuses, unjust 
discrimination, and extortion in all charges of express, telephone, sleep- 
ing-car, telegraph, and railroad companies, and shall enact laws for the 
supervision of railroads, express, telephone, telegraph, sleeping-car 
companies, and other common carriers in this State, by commission or 
otherwise, and shall provide adequate penalties, to the extent, if nec- 
essary for that purpose, of forfeiture of their franchises. 

Suc. 187. No railroad hereafter constructed in this State, shall pass 
within 3 miles of any county seat without passing through the same, 
and establishing and maintaining a depot therein, unless prevented by 
natural obstacles; provided, such town or its citizens shall grant the 
right of way through its limits, and sufficient grounds for ordinary depot 
yUTposes. 

, Sec. 188. No railroad or other transportation company shall grant 
free passes or tickets, or passes or tickets at a discount, to members of 
the Legislature, or any State, district, county, or municipal officers, 
except railroad commissioners. The Legislature shall enact suitable 
laws for the detection, prevention, and punishment of violations of 
this provision. 

Sec. 189. All charters granted to private corporations in this State 
shall be recorded in the chancery clerk’s office of the county in which 
the principal office or place of busiuess of such company shall be lo- 
cated. 

Sec. 190. The exercise of the right of eminent domain shall never 
be abridged, or so construed as to prevent the Legislature from taking 
the property and franchises of incorporated companies, and subjecting 
them to public use; and the exercise of the police powers of the State 
shall never be abridged, or so construed as to permit corporations to 
conduct their business in such manner as to infringe upon the rights 
of individuals, or the general well-being of the State. 

Sec. 191. The Legislature shall provide for the protection of the em- 
ployés of all corporations doing businegs in this State from interference 
with their social, civil, or political rights by said corporations, their 
agents or employés. 

Sec. 192. Provisions shall be made by general laws whereby cities 
and towns may be authorized to aid and encourage the establishment 
of manufactories, gas works, water works, and other enterprises of 
public utility other than railroads, within the limits of said cities or 
towns, by exempting all property used for such purposes from mu- 
nicipal taxation for a period not longer than ten years. 

Suc. 193. Every employéof any railroad corporation shall have the 
same right and remedies for any injury suffered by him from the act 
or omission of said corporation or its@mployés as are allowed by law 
to other persons not employ¢s, where the injury results from the neg- 
ligence of a superior agent or officer, or of a person having the right to 
control or direct the services of the party injured, and when the 
injury results from the negligence of a fellow-servant engaged in another 
department of labor from that of the party injured, or of a fellow-serv- 
ant on another train of cars, or one engaged about a different piece of 
work. Knowledge by any employé injured of the defective or unsafe 
character or condition of any machinery, ways, or appliances shall be 
no defense to an action for injury caused thereby, except as to con- 
ductors or engineers in charge of dangerous or unsafe cars or engines 
voluntarily operated by them. 

Where death ensues from any injury to employés the legal or per- 
sonal representatives of the person injured shall have the same right 
and remedies as are llowelt by law to such representatives of other 
persons. Any contract or agreement, express or implied, made by any 
employé to waive the benefit of this section shall be null and void; and 
this section shall not be construed to deprive any employé of a cor- 
poration or his legal or personal ee of any right or remedy 
that he now has by the law of theland. The Legislature may extend 
the remedies herein provided for to any other class of employés. 

Sec. 194. The Legislature shall provide by law that in all elections 
for directors or managers of incorporated companies every stockholder 
shall have the right to vote in person or by proxy for the number of 
shares of stock owned by him, for as many persons as there are direct- 
ors or managers to be elected, or to camalanc alk shares s0 as to give 
one candidate as many votes as the number of directors multiplied by 
the number of his shares of stock shall equal, or to distribute them on 
the same principle among as many candi as he shall see fit; and 
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such directors or managers shall not be elected in any other manner; 
but no person who is engaged or interested in a competing business, 
either individually or as an employé or stockholder, shall serve on 
any board of directors of any corporation without the consent of a 
majority in interest of the stockholders thereof. 

Sec. 195. Express, telegraph, telephone, and sleeping-car companies 
are d common ers in their respective lines of business and 
subject to liability as such. 

Src. 196, No transportation corporation shall issue stocks or bonds 
except for money, labor done, or in good faith agreed to be done, or 
money or property actually received; and all fictitious increase of stock 
or indebtedness shall be void. 

Src. 197, The Legislature shall not grant to any foreign corporation 
or association a license to build, operate, or lease any railroad in this 
State; but in all cases where a railroad is to be built or operated, and 
the same shall be partly in this State and partly in another State or 
in other States, the owners or projectors thereof shall first become in- 
corporated under the laws of this State; nor shall any foreign corpo- 
ration or association lease or operate any railroad in this State or pur- 
chase the same, or any interest therein; consolidation of any railroad 
lines and corporations in this State with others shall be allowed only 
where the consolidated company shall become a domestic corporation 
of this State. No general or special law shall ever be passed for the 
benefit of any foreign corporation operating a railroad under an exist- 
ing license from this State, or under an existing lease; and no grant | 
of any right or privilege, and no exemption from any burden, shall 
be made to any such foreign corporation except upon the condition 
that the owners or stockholders thereof shall first organize a corpora- 
tion in this State under the laws thereof, and shall thereafter operate | 
and manage the same and the business thereof under said domestic 
charter. 

Sec. 198. The Legislature shall enact laws to prevent all trusts, com- 
binations, contracts, and agreements * ,imical to the public welfare. 

Sec. 199. Theterm ‘‘corporation’’ »ed in thisarticle shall include all 
associations and all joint-stock companies for pecuniary gain, having 
privileges not possessed by individuals or partnerships. 

Sec. 200. The Legislature shall enforce the provisions of this article 
by appropriate legislation. 








ARTICLE 8&8. 
EDUCATION. 


Sec, 201. It shall be the duty of the Legislature to encourage by all 
suitable means, the promotion of intellectual, scientific, moral, and 
agricultural improvement, by establishing a uniform system of free 
public schools, by taxation, or otherwise, for all children between the 

of five and twenty-one years, and, as soon as practicable, to estab- 
lish schools of higher grade. 

Sec. 202. There shall bea superintendent of public education,elected 
at the same time and in the same manner as the governor, who shall 
have the qualifications required of the secretary of state, and hold his 
office feur years and until his Successor shall have been elected and 
qualified, who shall have the general supervision of the common schools 
and of the educational interests of the State, and who shall perform 
such other duties and receive such compensation as shall be prescribed 
by law. 

Sec. 203. There shall be a board of education, consisting of the sec- 
retary of state, the attorney-general, and the superintendent of public 
education, for the management and investmentof school funds, accord- 
ing to law, and for the performance of such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed. The superintendent and one other of said board shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

Sec. 204. There shall be a superintendent of public education in 
each county, who shall be appointed by the board of education by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate, whose term of office shall 
be four years, and whose qualifications, compensation, and duties shall 
be prescribed by law; provided, that the Legislature shall have power 
to make the office of county school superintendent of the several coun- 
ties elective, or may otherwise provide for the discharge of the duties 
of county su t, or abolish said office. 

Sec. 205. A publicschool shall be maintained in each school district 
in the county at least four months during each scholastic year. A 
school district neglecting to maintain its school four months shall be 
entitled to only such part of the freeschool fand as may be required to 
pay the teacher for the time actually taught. 

Sec, 206. There shall bea common-school fund, which shall consist 
of the poll tax (to be retained in the counties where the same is col- 
lected) and an sum from the general fund in the State treas- 
ury which together shall be sufficient to maintain the common schools 


mon-school fund shall be distributed among the several counties and 
separate school districts in proportion to the number of educable chil- 
dren in each, to be determined from data collected through the office 
of the State superintendent of education, in the manner to be prescribed 





Sec. 207. Separate schools shall be maintained for children of the 
white and colored races. 

Sec. 208. No religious or other sect, or sects, shall ever control any 
part of the school or other educational funds of this State; nor shall 
any funds be appropriated towards the support of any sectarian school, 
or to any school that at the time of receiving such appropriation is not 
conducted as a free school. 

Sec. 209. It shall be the duty of the Legislature to provide by law 
for the support of institutions for the education of the deaf, dumb, 
and blind. 

Src. 210. No public officer of this State, or of any district, county, 
city, or town thereof, nor any teacher or trustee of any public school, 
shall be interested in the sale, proceeds, or profits of any books, appa- 
ratus, or furniture to be usedin any public school in this State. Pen- 
alties shall be provided by law for the violation of this section. 

Sec. 211. The Legislature shall enact such laws as may be neces- 
sary to ascertain the true condition of the title to the sixteenth sections 
of land in this State, or land granted in lieu thereof in the Choctaw 
purchase, and shall provide that the sixteenth-section lands reserved 
for the support of township schools shail not be sold, nor shall they be 
leased for a longer term than ten years for a gross sum; but the Leg- 
islature may provide for the lease of any of said lands for a term not 
exceeding twenty-five years for a ground rental payable annually, and, 
in case of uncleared lands, may lease them for such short term as may 
be deemed proper in consideration of the improvement thereof, with 
right thereafter to lease for a term or to hold on payment of ground 
rent. \ 

Sec, 212. The rate of interest on the fund known as, the Chicka 
saw school fund, and other trust funds for educational purposes, for 
which the State is responsible, shall be fixed and remain, as long as 
said funds are held by the State, at 6 per cent. per annum, from and 
after the close of the fiscal year A. D. 1891, and the distribution of 

said interest shall be made semiannually on the Ist of May and Novem- 
ber of each year. . 

Sec. 213. The State having received and appropriated the land 
donated to it for the support of agricultural and mechanical colleges by 
the United States, and having, in furtherance of the beneficent design 
of Congress in grantifig said land, established the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Mississippi and the Alcorn Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, it is the duty of the State to sacredly carry out the 
conditions of the act of Congress upon the subject approved July 2, A. 
D. 1862, and the Legislature shall preserve intact the endowments to, 
and support, said colleges. 

ARTICLE 9. 
MILITIA. 

Sec. 214. All able-bodied male citizens of the State between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five years shall be liable to military duty in the 
militia of this State in such manner as the Legislature may provide. 

Sec. 215. The Legislature shall provide for the organizing, arming, 
equipping, and discipline of the militia, and for paying the same, when 
called into active service. ; 

Sec. 216 All officers of militia, except noncommissioned officers, 
shall be appointed by the governor, by and with the consent of the 
senate, or elected, as the Legislature may determine; and no commis- 
sioned officer shall be removed from office except by the senate on sug- 
gestion of the governor, stating the ground on which such removal is 
recommended, or by the decision of a court-martial, pursuant to law, 
or at his own request. 

Sec. 217. The governor shall be commander in chief of the militia 
except when it is called into the service of the United States, and shal! 
have power to call forth the militia to execute the laws, repel invasion, 
and to suppress riots and insurrections. 

Sec. 218, The governor shall nominate, and, by and with the con- 
sent of the senate, commission, one major general for the State, who 
shall be a citizen thereof, and also one brigadier general for each Con- 
gressional district, who shall be a resident of the district for which he 
shall be appointed, and each district shall constitute a militia division. 

Sec. 219. The adjutant general, and other staff officers to the com- 
mander in chief, shall be appointed by the governor, and their appoint- 
ment shall expire with the governor’s term of office, and the Legisla- 
ture shall provide by law a salary for the adjutant general commen- 
surate with the duties of said office. 

Sec. 220. The militia shall be exempt from arrest during their at- 
tendance on musters, and in going to and returning from the same, 
except in case of treason, felony, or breach of the peace. 

SxEc. 221. The Legislature is hereby required to make an annual ap- 
ropriation for the eflicient support and maintenance of the Mississippi 
ational Guard, which shall consist of not less than one hundred men 

for each senator and representative to which this State may be entitled 

in the Congress of the United States; but no part of such funds shall 
be used in the payment of sail guard except when in actual service. 

Sec. 222. The Legislature shall empower the board of supervisors 
of each county in the State to aid in supporting a military company or 
companies of the Mississippi National Guard within its borders, under 
such regulations, limitations, and restrictions as may be prescribed by 
law. 
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ARTICLE 10. 
rHE PENITENTIARY AND PRISONS. 

Sec. 223. No penitentiary convict shall ever be leased or hired to 
any person or persons, or corporation, private or public or quasi pub- 
lic, or board, after December the 31st, A. D. 1894, save as authorized 
in the next section, nor shall any previous lease or hiring of convicts 
extend beyond that date; and the Legislature shall abandon the sys- 
tem of such leasing or hiring as much sooner than the date mentioned 
as may be consistent with the economic safety of the State. 

Src. 224. The Legislature may authorize the employment under 
State supervision, and the proper officers and employés of the State, 
of convicts on public roads or other public works, or by any levee 
board on any public levees, under such provisions and restrictions as 
it may from time to time see proper to impose; but said convicts shall 
not be let or hired to any contractors under said board, nor shall the 
working of convicts on public roads or public works, or by any levee 
board ever interfere with the preparation for or the cultivation of any 
crop which it may be intended shall be cultivated by the said convicts, 
nor interfere with the good management of the State farm, nor put the 
State to any expense. 

Sec. 225. The Legislature may place the convicts on a State farm or 
farms and have them worked thereon under State supervision exclu- 
sively,in tilling the soil or manufacturing, or both,and may buy farms 
for that purpose. It may establish a reformatory school orschools, and 
provide for keeping of juvenile offenders from association with har- 
dened criminals. It may provide for the commutation of the sentence 
of convicts fer good behavior, and for the constant separation of the 
sexes, and for the separation of the white and black convicts as far as 
practicable, and for religious worship for the convicts. 

Sec, 226. Convicts sentenced to the county jail shall not be hired or 
leased to any person or corporation outside the county of their convic- 
tion after the 1st day of January, A. D. 1893, nor for a term which 
shall extend beyond that date. 


ARTICLE 11, 
LEVEES. 


Sec, 227. A levee system shall be maintained in the State as pro- 
vided in this article. 

Sec. 228. The division heretofore made by the Legislature of the 
alluvial land of the State into two levee districts, namely: The 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta Levee District, and the Mississippi Levee Dis- 
trict, as shown by the laws creating the same, and the amendments 
thereto, is hereby recognized, and said districts shall so remain until 
changed by law; but the Legislature may hereafter add to either of 
said districts any other alluvial land in the State. 

Sec. 229. There shall be a board of levee commissioners for the 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta Levee District, which shall consist of two 
members from each of the counties of Coahoma and Tunica, and one 
member from each of the remaining counties or parts of counties, now 
or hereafter embraced within the limits of said district, and the gov- 
ernor may appoint a stockholder in the Louisville, New Orleans and 
Texas Railway Company as additional commissioner; and there shall 
also be a board of levee commissioners for the Mississippi Levee Dis- 
trict, which shall consist of two members from each of the counties ot 
Bolivar and Washington and one from each of the counties of Issa- 
quena and Sharkey. In the event of the formation of a new county 
or counties out of the territory embraced in either or both of said levee 
districts such new counties shall each be entitled to representation and 
membership ia the proper board or boards, 

Sec. 230. All of said commissioners shall be qualified electors of the 
respective counties or parts of counties from which they may be chosen, 
except the one selected for the Louisville, New Orleans and Texas 
Railway Company; and the Legislature shall provide that they shall 
each give bond for the faithfal performance of his duties, and shall fix 
the penalty thereof; but the penalty of such bond in no instance shall be 
fixed at less than $10,000, and the sureties thereon shall be freeholders 
of the district. 

Sec. 231. When the terms of the present levee commissioners shall 
expire or whenever a vacancy shall occur or be about to occur in either 
of said boards, the governor shall make appointments to fill vacancies, 
subject to the confirmation of the senate. The terms of office of said 
commissioners shall remain as provided by law at the adoption of this 
constitution, but this provision shall not require the appointment of a 
commissioner for the Louisville, New Orleans and Texas Railway Com- 
pany, except in the discretion of the governor as provided. 

Src. 232. The commissioners of said levee districts shall have su- 
pervision of the erection, repair, and maintenance of the levees in 
their respective districts. 

Sec. 233. The levee boards shall have and are hereby granted au- 
thority and full power to appropriate private property in their respec- 
tive districts for the purpose of constructing, maintaining, and repairing 
leveeg therein; and when any owner of land, or any other person in- 
terested therein, shall object to the location or building of the levee 
thereon, or shall claim compensation for any land that may be taken, 
or for any damages he may sustain in consequence thereof, the presi- 








dent or other proper officer or agent of such levee board, or owner 
of such land, or other person interested therein, may forthwith apply 
for an assessment of the damages to which said person claiming the 
same may be entitled; whereupon the proceedings as now provided by 
law shall be taken, viz: in the Mississippi Levee District, in accordance 
with the terms and provisions of section 3 of an act entitled ‘‘An act 
to amend an act to incorporate the board of levee commissioners for 
Bolivar, Washington, and Issaquena Counties, and for other purposes,’’ 
approved November 27, A. D. 1865, and to revise acts amendatory 
thereof, approved March 13, A. D. 1884; and in the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta Levee District, in accordance with the terms and provisions of 
section 3 of an act entitled ‘‘ An act toincorporate the board of levee 
commissioners for the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, and for other purposes, 
approved February 28, A. D. 1884,’’ and the amendments thereto; but 
the Legislature shall have full power to alter and amend said several 
acts and to provide different manners of procedure. 

Sec. 234. No bill changing the boundaries of the district or affect- 
ing the taxation or revenue of the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta Levee Dis- 
trict or the Mississippi Levee District shal! be considered by the Leg- 
islature unless said bill shall have been published in some newspaper 
in the county in which is situated the domicile of the board of levee 
commissioners of the levee district to be affected thereby, for four 
weeks prior to the introduction thereof into the Legislature; and no 
such bill shall be considered for final passage by either the senate or 
house of representatives, unless the same shall have been referred to, 
and reported on, by an appropriate committee of each house in which 
the same may be pending; and no such committee shall consider or re- 
port on any such bill unless publication thereof shall have been made 


to the governor of this State areport showing the condition of the 
levees and recommending such additional legislation on the subject of 
the system as shall be thought: necessary, and showing the receipts 
and expenditures of the board, so that each item, the amount and con- 
sideration therefor, shall distinctly appear, together with such other 
matters as it shall be thought proper to call to the attention of the 

Legislature. 

Sec. 236. The Legislature shall impose for levee purposes, in addition 
to the levee taxes heretofore levied or authorized by law, a uniform 
tax of not less than 2 nor more than 5 cents an acre, per annum, upon 
every acre of land now, or hereafter, embraced within the limits of 
either, or both, of said levee districts. The taxes so derived shall be 
paid into the treasury of the levee board of the district in which the 
land charged with the same is situated; and the Legisiature, by the act 
imposing said tax, shall authorize said levee boards to fix the annual 
rate of taxation per acre within the limits aforesaid, and thereby require 
said levee boards, whenever a reduction is made by them in their other 
taxes, to make a proportionate reduction in the acreage tax hereinbefore 

| mentioned; but said acreage tax shall not be reduced below 2 cents an 
| acre per annum; and all reduction in such taxation shall be uniform 
in each of said districts; but the rate of taxation need not be the same 
in both of them; and such specific taxes shall be assessed on the same 
assessment roll, and collected under the same penalties as the ad va- 
lorem taxes for levee purposes, and shall be paid at the same time with 
| the latter. And no levee board shall ever be permitted to buy lands 
| when sold for taxes; but the Stateshall have a prior lien for the taxes due 
| thereto. The Legislature may provide for the discontinuance of a tax 
on cotton, but not in such manner as to affect outstanding honds based 
| on it, and on the discontinuance of a tax on cotton shall impose another 
| tax in lieu thereof; but the Legislature may repeal the acreage tax re- 
quired to be levied hereby after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1895. 

Sec. 237. The Legislature shall have full power to provide such sys- 
tem of taxation for said levee districts as it shall from time to time 
deem wise and proper. 

Sec. 238. No property situated between the levee and the Mississippi 
River shall be taxed for levee purposes, nor shall damage be paid to 
any owner of land so situated because of it being left outside a levee. 

Sec. 239. The Legislature shall require the levee boards to publish 
at each of their sessions an itemized account embracing their respec- 
tive receipts since the prior session, and such appropriations as have 
been made or ordered by them respectively, in some newspaper or news- 
papers of the district. 


as aforesaid. 
Src. 235. Each levee board shall make at the end of each fiscal year 





ARTICLE 12. 
FRANCHISE. 


Sec. 240. All-elections by the people shall be by ballot. ; 

Sec. 241. Every male inhabitant of this State, except idiots, insane 
persons, and Indians not taxed, who is a citizen of the United States, 
twenty-one years old and upwards, who has resided in this State two 
years, and one year in the election district, or in the incorporated city 
or town, in which he offers to vote, and whois duly registered as pro- 
vided — article, — _ has never been convicted of + ears tol 
giary, ft, arson, obtain money or goods under false p 
perjury, forgery, embezzlement, or , and who has paid, or or 
before the first day of February of the year in which he shall offer to 
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vote, all taxes which may have been legally required of him, and which ARTICLE 13. 
eoting 100 ude ee Sas celdaiakteee, aeientl de bee Sec. 254. The number of representatives in the lower house of the 
sa , 


qualified elector; but any minister of the gospel in charge of an organ- a shall be one hundred and thirty-three, to be apportioned 
c 7 - ina : 
ot eee on n-th six months’ residence in the First. The counties of Choctaw, Covington, Greene, Hancock, Issa- 
ec » 5 > : » 
a . . . : quena, Jones, Lawrence, Leflore, Marion, Neshoba, Pearl River, Perry 
Sec, 242, ree — by _ _ jcc yer a Quitman, Scott, Sharkey, Simpson, Smith, Sunflower, Tallahatchie, 
all persons cae bp SRY Srecen, ane a pos & Tishomingo, Tunica, Wayne, and Webster each shall have one repre- 
register shall take the ring oath or affirmation: ‘‘I —— at + | sentative ’ ' ’ 
do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I am twenty-one years old (or ea ‘ a Roli rt, 
will be before the next election in this county), and that I will have Canal, Chek Sry - ng Geen pe daan ‘Kmcer, 1a Foy a 
resided in this wen two vyioe a i a tor if it b all Madison, Newton, Pike, Pontotoc, Prentiss, Rankin, Tate, Union, 
aay cath that ‘th , — ie e os ee ter of the Wilkinson, and Yalobusha, each shall have two representatives. 
in oe in charge ex taadied honk ‘ane th wilt ke ontaclont o. Third. The counties of Copiah, Holmes, Marshall, Monroe, Noxu- 
. ’ 2 y y ineto: a ay _ 
— therein et, years’ residence in the State and six months in ~— pee — Warren, and Washington, each shall have three repre 
election district], and am nowin good faith a resident of the same, and | ° , : : rae aa a Bile 
that | am not disqualified from voting by reason of having been convicted E ba ee — ae Semen each shall have one 
of any crime named in the constitution of this State as a disqaali ied Fifth. The counties of Tippah and Benton each shall have one rep- 
tion to be an elector; that I will truly answer all questions propound sicenateh alla Meeter beterean thems. 
to me concerning my antecedents so far as they relate to —_ right ” Sixth. The counties of Claiborne and Jefferson each shall have one 
vote, and also as to my residence before my citizenship in this district; representative and a floater between them. 
that I will faithfully Support the constitutionef the United States and Seventh. The counties of Clarke and Jasper each shall have one 
of the State of Mississippi, and will bear true faith and allegiance to represen: hetioe dad i Gentian tienen Mees, 
the same. So help me God. : In Degiatering ‘voters in cities and towns Eighth. The counties of Grenada and Montgomery each shali have 
not wholly in one election district, the name of such city or town may oie representative asd 4:tnakne teed eben Uneme. 
be substituted im the oatit for the election district. Any willfal and | “itn ‘The counties of Leake and Winston each shall have one rep- 
corrupt false statement in said affidavit, or in answer to any material —cenhaditin deni a tnetie taineens thane. 
nae propounded as herein authorized, shall b oer Tenth. The counties of Harrison and Jackson each shall have one 
Src. 243. A uniform poll tax of $2, to be used in aid of the common representative and a floater between them. 
panes - ee = ae hereby ta t — —s _ Eleventh. The county of Yazoo shall have three representatives and 
inhabitant © ee rear on eoeaan Sane Cones Seow the county of Hinds shall have three representatives, and they shall 
years, except persons who are deaf and dumb or blind, or who are Sata eiathes helene Chom. 
Sm ~~ ee ie a anid iax > bes nae —— Twelfth. The county of Lauderdale shall have three representatives, 
_— tng iin th a a oh ems log y i 1] | One to be elected by the city of Meridian, one by the county outside 
oa hs . Meek tn toe ; s chell th bers v ll te eens the city limits, and one by the whole county including Meridian. 
nd one gue a ath. Be sehaihinteapeaeiiinans shall be allowed Thirteenth. The county of Adams outside of the city of Natchez 
to enforces tie collection of the poll tax. oe _ have one representative and the city of Natchez one represenita- 
Src. 244, On and r the Ist day of January, A. D. 1892, every ~ ; z . ce 
. : Fourteenth. The county of Lowndes shall have three representa- 
elector — eee or 5 ey OR ee ng tives, two of whom shall be elected by that part of the county east of 
a ae ae ae a aces the Tombigbee River and one by that portion of the county west of 
understand the same when read to him or give a reasonable interpreta- ah ubeiee . 
tn. — nih before the next ensuing Fifteenth. The county of Oktibbeha shall have two representatives, 
P ‘Spo 245. sehechenss municipal elections shall all the 1i- | OD of whom shall be elected by that portion of the county east of the 
7 . bed h sa: — qua | line running north and south between ranges 13 and 14, and the other 
a rescribed, and such additional qualifications as may by that portion of the county west of said line. 
= bear : Sixteenth. The county of Lee shall have two representatives, the 
b i seas io Oe r attephec | -cigpecies Ue ee this county of Itawamba one, and a floater between them. 
«cai “oF y Seventeenth. Incountiesdivided into legislative districts, any citizen 
‘ f . : of the county eligible for election to the house of representatives shall 
Sao ae Aagiines ghall enaet lnws to scare fairness in party be eligible to represent any district thereof. 
primary elections, conventions, or other methods of naming party can- S 
didates. THE SENATE. 
Sec, 248, Suitable remedies by appeal or otherwise shall be provided Sec. 255. The number of senators shall be forty-five and are ap- 
by law, to correct illegal or improper registration and to secure the | portioned as follows: 
elective franchise to those who may be illegally or improperly denied First. The counties of Hancock, Harrison,and Jackson shail consti- 
the same. tute the first district, and elect one senator. 
Sec, 249. No one shall be allowed to vote for members of the Legis- | Second. The counties of Wayne, Jones, Perry, and Greene, the second 
latare or other officers who has not been duly registered under the con- | district, and elect one senator. 
stitution and laws of this State, by an officer of this State, legally au- | Third. The counties of Jasper and Clarke, the third district, and 
thorized to register the voters thereof. And registration under the | elect one senator. 
constitution and laws of this State by the proper officers of this State Fourth. The counties of Simpson, Covington, Marion, and Pearl 
is hereby declared to be an essential and necessary qualification to vote | River, the fourth district, and elect one senator. 











at any and all elections. Fifth. The counties of Rankin and Smith, the fifth district, and 
Sec. 250. All qualified electors and no others shall be eligible to of- | elect one senator. 
fice except as otherwise provided in this constitution. Sixth. The counties of Pike and Franklin, the sixth district, and 


Sec. 251. Electors shall not be registered within four months next | elect one senator. 
before any election at which they may offer to vote; but appeals may Seventh. The countiesof Amite and Wilkinson, the seventh district, 
be heard and determined and revision take place at any time prior to | and elect one senator. 
the election; and no person who, in respect to age and residence, would Eighth. The counties of Lincoln and Lawrence, the eighth district, 
become entitled to vote, within thesaid four months, shall be excluded | and elect one senator. 
from registration on account of his want of qualification at the time of Ninth. The county of Adams, the ninth district, and elect one sen- 
registration. ator. 

Sec, 252. The term of office of all elective officers under this consti- Tenth. The counties of Claiborne and Jefferson, the tenth district, 
tution shall be four years, ex as otherwise provided herein. A gen- | and elect one senator. 
eral election for all elective shall be held on the Tuesday next | Eleventh. The county of Copiah, the eleventh district, and elect one 
after the first Monday of November, A. D., 1895, and every four (4) | senator. 
years thereafter: Provided, The Legislature may change the day and| ‘Twelfth. The counties of Hinds and Warren, the twelfth district, 
date of general elections to any day and date in October, November, or | and elect one senator each and a senator between them, to be chosen 
December. from the counties alternately, beginuing with Hinds. 

Sec. 253. The Legislature may, by a two-thirds vote of both houses, Thirteenth. The counties of Scott and Newton, the thirteenth dis- 
of all members elected, restore the right of suffrage to any person dis- | trict, and elect one senator. 
qualified by reason of crime; but the reasons therefor shall be spread | Fourteenth. The county of Lauderdale, the fourteenth district, and 
upon the journals, and the vote shall be by yeas and nays. elect one senator. 
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Fifteenth. The counties of Kemper and Winston, the fifteenth dis- 
trict, and elect one senator. 
Sixteenth, The county of Noxubee, the sixteenth district, and elect 
one senator. 
eventeenth. The counties of Leake and Neshoba, the seventeenth 
5 t, and elect one senator. 
Eighteenth. The county of Madison, the eighteenth district, and 
elect one senator. 
neteenth. The county of Yazoo, the nineteenth district,-and elect 
e senator. 
[wentieth. The counties of Sharkey and Issaquena, the twentieth 
trict, and elect one senator. 
‘wenty-first. The county of Holmes, the twenty-first district, and 
one senator. 
wenty-second. The county of Attala, the twenty-second district, 
e senator. 
nty-third. The counties of Oktibbeha and Choctaw, the twenty- 
third district, and elect one senator. 
Twenty-fourth. The counties of Clayand Webster, the twenty-fourth 
dis t, and elect one senator. 
fifth. The county of Lowndes, the twenty-fifth district, and 
ne senator. 
[wenty-sixth. The counties of Carroll and Montgomery, the twenty- 
listrict, and elect one senator. 
Twenty-seventh. The counties of Lefloreand Tallahatchie, the twenty- 
nth district, and elect one senator. 
Twenty-eighth. The counties of Yalobusha and Grenada, the twenty- 
ighth district, and elect one senator. 
lwenty-ninth. Thecountiesof Washington and Sunflower, the twenty- 
district; the county of Washington shall elect one senator and 
sunties of Washington and Sunflower a senator between them. 
tieth. The county of Bolivar, the thirtieth district, and elect 


tar 


first. Thecounties of Chickasaw, Calhoun, and Pontotoc, the 
listrict, and elect two senators; both senators shall at no 
.osen from the same county. 
second. The county of Lafayette, the thirty-second district, 
ect senator. 
rty-third. The county of Panola, the thirty-third district, and 
‘ ne senator 
Thirty-fourth. The counties of Coahoma, Tunica, and Quitman, the 
thirty-fourth district, and elect one senator. 

Thirty-fifth. The county of De Soto, the thirty-fifth district, and elect 
one senator. 

rhirty-sixth. The counties of Union, Tippah, Benton, Marshall, and 
Tate, the thirty-sixth district, and elect three senators. The counties 
of Tate and Benton shall beentitled to one; the counties of Union and 
Tippah, one; and the county of Marshall, one. 

Chirty-seventh. The counties of Tishomingo, Alcorn, and Prentiss, 
the thirty-seventh district, and elect one senator. 

‘7 ty-eighth. The counties of Monroe, Lee, and Itawamba, the 

hirty-eighth district, and elect two senators, one of whom shall be a 
lent of the county of Monroe and the other a resident of Lee or 
mba counties. 

256. The Legislature may at the first session after the State cen- 
sus of 1895 and decennially thereafter make a new apportionment of 
senators and representatives. At each apportionment, each county then 
organized shall have at least one representative. New counties after- 
wards created shall be represented as may be provided by law, until 
the next succeeding apportionment. The counties of Tishomingo, Al- 
corn, Prentiss, Lee, Itawamba, Tippah, Union, Benton, Marshall, La 

‘ayette, Pontotoc, Monroe, Chickasaw, Calhoun, Yalobusha, Grenada, 
‘arroll, Montgomery, Choctaw, Webster, Clay, Lowndes, and Oktib- 
beha, or the territory now compdsing them, shall together never have 
ss than forty-four representatives. The counties of Attala, Wins- 
ton, Noxubee, Kemper, Leake, Neshoba, Landerdale, Newton, Scott, 
Rankin, Clarke, Jasper, Smith, Simpson, Copiah, Franklin, Lincoln, 
Lawrence, Covington, Jones, Wayne,Greene, Perry, Marion, Pike, Pearl 
River, Hancock, Harrison, and Jackson, or the territory now compos- 
ing them, shall together never have less than forty-four representatives; 
nor shall the remaining counties of the State, or the territory now com- 
posing them, ever have less than forty-four representatives. A reduc- 
tion in the number of senators and representatives may be made by 
the Legislature if the same be uniform in each of the three said divi- 
sions; but the number of representatives shall not be less than one 
hundred, nor more than one hundred and thirty-three; nor the num- 
ber of senators less than thirty, nor more than forty-five. 


ARTICLE 14, 
GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

Sec. 257. The political year of the State of Mississippi shall com- 
mence on the first Mondag in January in each year. 

Sec. 258. The credit of the Stateshail not be pledged or loaned in aid 
of any person, association, or corporation; and the State shall not be- 
come a stockholder in any corporation or assotiation, nor resume, re- 
deem, secure, or pay any indebtedness or pretended indebtedness al- 


—_ 


leged to be due by the State of Mississippi, to any person, association, 
or corporation whatsoever, claiming the same as owner, holders, or 
assignees of any bond or bonds, now generally known as “‘ Union Bank ”’ 
bonds and ‘‘ Planters’ Bank ’’ bonds. 

Sec. 259. No county seat shall be removed unless such removal be 
authorized by two-thirds of the electors of the county voting therefor; 
but when the proposed removal shall be ctowasds the center of the 
county it may be made when a majority of the electors participating 
in the election shall vote therefor. 

Sec. 260. No new county shall be formed unless a majority of the 
qualified electors voting in each part of the county or counties pro- 
posed to be dismembered and embraced in the new county shall sep- 
arately vote therefor; nor shall the boundary of any judicial district 
in a county be changed unless at an election held for that purpose two- 
thirds of those voting assent thereto. The elections provided for in 
this and the section next preceding shall not be held in any county 
oftener than once in four years. Nonew county shall contain lesgthan 
four hundred square miles; nor shall any existing county be reduced 
below that size. 

Sec. 261. The expenses of criminal prosecutions, except those before 
justices of the peace, shall be borne by the county in which such 
prosecutions shall be begun; and all net fines and forfeitures shall be 
paid into the treasury of such county. Defendants in cases of con- 
viction may be taxed with the costs. 

Sec. 262. The board of supervisors shall have power to provide homes 
or farms as asylums for these persons who, by reason of age, infirmity, 
or misfortune, may have claims upon the sympathy and aid of society; 
and the Legislature shall enact suitable laws to prevent abuses by those 
having the care of such persons. 

Sec. 263. The marriage of a white person with a negro or mulatto, 
or person who shall have one-eighth or more of negro blood, shall be 
unlawful and void. 

Src. 264. No person shall be a grand or petit juror unless a qualified 
elector and able to read and write; but the want of any such qualifica- 
tion in any juror shall not vitiate any indictment or verdict. The 
Legislature shall provide by law for procuring a list of persons so 
qualified, and the drawing therefrom of grand and petit jurors foreach 
term of the circuit court. 

Sec. 265. No person who denies the existence of a Supreme Being 
shall hold any office in this State. 

Sec. 266. No person holding or exercising the rights or powers of 
any office of honor or profit, either in his own right or as a deputy, or 
while otherwise acting for or in the name or by the authority of an- 
other, under any foreign government, or under the Government of the 
United States, shall hold or exercise in any way the rights and powers 
of any office of honor or profit under the laws or authority of this State, 
except notaries, commissioners of deeds, and United States commis- 
s1ioners. 

Src. 267. No person elected or appointed to any office or employ- 
ment of profit under the laws of this State, or by virtue of any ordi- 
nance of any municipality of this State, shall hold such office or em- 
ployment without personally devoting his time to the performance of 
the duties thereof. 

Sec. 268. All officers elected or appointed to any office in this State, 
except judges and members of the Legislature, shall, before entering 
upon the discharge of the duties thereof, take and subscribe the follow- 
ing oath: 

"i , dosolemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
support the Constitution of the United States and the constitution of 
the State of Mississippi, and obey the laws thereof; that I am not dis- 
qualified from holding the office of ; that I will faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of the office upon which I am about toenter. So help 
me God.’’ 

Sec. 269. Every devise or bequest of lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments, or any interest therein, of freehold, or less than freehold, either 
present or future, vested or contingent, or of any money directed to be 
raised by the sale thereof, contained in any last will and testament, or 
codicil, or other testamentary writing, in favor of any religious or eccle- 
siastical cerporation, sole or aggregate, or any religious or ecclesiast- 
ical society, or to any religious denomination or association of persons, 
or to any person or body politic, in trust, either express or implied, se- 
cret or resulting, either for the use and benefit of such religious corpo- 
ration, society, denomination, or association, or for the purpose of bei 
given orappropriated to charitable uses or purposes, shall be null 
void, and the heir at law shall take the same property so devised or be- 
queathed as though no testamentary disposition had been made. 

Sec. 270. Every legacy, gift,or bequest of money or personal prop- 
erty, or of any interest, benefit, or use therein, either direct, implied, or 
otherwise, contained in any last will and testament or codicil, in favor 
of any religious or ecclesiastical corporation, sole or aggregate, or any 
religious or ecclesiastical society, or to any reli denomination ot 
association, either for its own use or benefit, or for the purpose of 
given or appropriated to charitable uses, shall be null and void, 
the distributees shall take the same as though no such testamentary 
disposition had been made. 

Sec. 271. The Legislature may provide for the consolidation of ex- 
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isting counties, if a majority of the qualified electors of such counties, 
voting at an held for that purpose, shall vote therefor. 

Sec. 272. The Legislature shall provide by law pensions for indi- 
gent soldiers and sailors who enlisted and honorably served in the Con- 
federate army or navy in the late civil war who are now resident in 
this State and are not able to earna support by theirown labor. Pen- 
sions shall also be allowed to the indigent widows of such soldiers or 
sailors now dead when from age or disease they can not earn a sup- 
port. Pensions shall also be allowed to the wives of such soldiers or 
sailors upon the death of the husband, if disabled and indigent as afore- 
said. Pensions granted to widows shali cease upon their subsequent 
marriage. 

ARTICLE 15. 
AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


Sec. 273. Whenever two-thirds of each house of the Legislature shall 
deem any change, alteration, or amendment necessary to this constitu- 
tion, such proposed change, alteration, or amendment shall be read 
and passed by a two-thirds vote of each house, respectively, on each day, 
for three several days; public notice shall then be given by the secre- 

of state, at least three months preceding an election, at which 
the qualified electors shall vote directly for or againstsuch change, al- 
teration, or amendment; and, if more than one amendment shall be 
submitted at one time, they shall be submitted in such manner and 
form that the people may vote for or against each amendment separately ; 
and if it shall appear that a majority of the qualified electors voting 
shall have voted for the proposed change, alteration, or amendment, 
then it shall be inserted by the next succeeding Legislature as a part of 
this constitution, and not otherwise. 


SCHEDULE. 

That no inconvenience may arise from the changes in the constitution 
of this State and in order to carry the new constitution into complete 
operation, it is hereby declared that— 

Sxc. 274. The laws of this State now in force, not repugnant to this 
constitution, shall remain in force until amended or repealed by the 
Legislature or until they expire by limitation. All statute laws of this 
State repugnant to the provisions of this constitution, except as pro- 
vided in the next three sections, shall continue and remain in force 
until the 1st day of April, A. D. 1892, unless sooner repealed by the 
Legislature. 

Src. 275. All laws of this State which are repugnant to the follow- 
ing portions of this constitution shall be repealed by the adoption of 
this constitution, to wit: Laws repugnant to— 

(a) All the ordinances of this convention. 

(b) The provisions of section 183, prohibiting counties, cities, and 
towns from voting subscriptions to railroad and other corporations or 
associations. 

(ec) The provisions of sections 223 to 226, inclusive, of article 10, 
prohibiting the leasing of penitentiary convicts. 

Sec. 276. All laws of the State which are repugnant to the provi- 
sions of sections 240 to 253, inclusive, of article 12, on the subject of 
franchise and elections, shall be and remain in force until the lst day 
of January, A. D. 1891, and no longer. 

Sec, 277. All laws of this State which are repugnant to the provi- 
sions of article 13, sections 254 to 256, inclusive, on the subject of the ap- 
portionment of representatives and senators in the Legislature, shall 
be and remain in force until the Ist day of October, A. D. 1891, but 
no longer. 


Sec, 278. The governor shall, as soon as practicable, appoint three !| 


suitable persons learned in the law as commissioners, whose duty it 
shall be to prepare and draught such general laws asare contemplated in 
this constitution and such other laws as shall be necessary and proper 
to put into operation the provisions thereof and as may be appropriate 
to conform the general statutes of the State to thé constitution, Said 
commissioners 1 present the same when prepared to the Legislature 
at its next regular session. And the Legislature shall provide reason- 
able compensation therefor. 

Sec. 279. All writs, actions, causes of action, proceedings, prosecu- 
tions and rights of individuals and bodies corporate and of the State, 
and charters of incorporation, shall continue; and all indictments which 
shall have been found or whichshall hereafter be found, and all prose- 
cutions begun, or that may be begun, for any crime or offense com- 
mitted before the adoption of this constitution may be proceeded with 
and upon as if no change bad taken place. 

Sec. 280. For the trial and determination of all suits, civil and crim- 
inal, begun before the adoption of this constitution, the several courts 
of this State shall continue to exercise in said ‘suits the powers and 
Jurisdictions heretofore exercised by them; for all other matters said 
courts are continued as organized courts under this constitution, with 
ma jurisdiction as is herein conferred on them respec- 

ely. 


Sec. 281. All fines, forfeitures, and escheats accruing io 
the State of under the constitution and laws heretofore in 
force shall acerne to the use of the State of Mississippi under this con- 
stitution, except as herein otherwise provided. 
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Sec. 282. All recognizances, bonds, obligations, and all other in- 
struments entered into or executed before the adoption of this consti- 
tution to the State of Mississippi or to any State, county, public or 
municipal officer or body, shall remain binding and valid, and the 
rights and liabilities upon the same shall be continued and may be 
prosecuted as provided by law. 

SEC, 283. All crimes and misdemeanors and penal actions shall be 
tried, prosecuted, and punished as though no change had taken place, 
until otherwise provided by law. 

SEc. 284. All officers, State, district, county, and municipal, now 
in office in this State, shall be entitled to hold the respective offices 
now held by them, except as otherwise herein provided, and until the 
expiration of the time for which they were respectively elected or ap- 
pointed; and shall receive the compensation and fees now fixed by the 
statute laws in force when this constitution is adopted. 

SEc. 285. The adoption of this constitut on shall not have the effect, 
nor shall it be construed, to revive or put in force any law heretofore 
abrogated or repealed. 

This constitution, adopted by the people of Mississippi in convention 
assembled, shall be in force and effect from and after this, the Ist day 
of November, A. D. 1890. 

5. S. Calhoon, president and delegate from Hinds County; 
J. L. Aleorn, delegate from Coahoma County; R. H. 
Allen, delegate from Tishomingo County; Arthur Ar- 
rington, delegate frem Jones County; Jno. A. Bailey, 
delegate from Lauderdale County; Jno. R. Baird, del- 
egate from Sunflower County; W. L. Bassett, delegate 
from Neshoba County; D. R. Barnett, delegate from 
Yazoo County; T. P. Bell, delegate from Kemper 
County; J. KR. Binford, delegate from Montgomery 
County; H.I. Bird, delegate from Lawrence County; 
John A. Blair, delegate from State at large; B. B. 
Boone, delegate from Prentiss County; W. A. Boyd, 
delegate from Tippah County; D. Bunch, delegate 
from Yazoo County; R. B. Campbell, delegate from 
Washington County; J. P. Carter, delegate from 
Perry County; J. B. Christman, delegate from Lin- 
coln County; C. 8. Coffey, delegate from Jefferson 
County; R.A. Dean, delegate from La Fayette County ; 
Walter M. Denny, delegate from Jackson County; 
Geo. G. Dillard, delegate from Noxubee County; Geo. 
L. Donald, delegate from Clarke County; G. W. Dyer, 
delegate from Parola County; J. W. Edwards, dele- 
gate from Oktibbeha County; A. J. Ervin, delegate 
from Lowndes County; W.S. Farish, delegate from 
Issaquena County; D.S. Fearing, delegate from Hinds 
County; Jno. W. Fewell, delegate from State at 
large; Geo. J. Finley, delegate from Marshall County; 
J. D. Fontaine, delegate from Pontotoc County; T. 
S. Ford, delegate from State at large; J. Z. George, 
delegate from State at large; F. M. Glass, delegate 
from Attala County; A. B. Guynes, delegate from 
Copiah County; D. T. Guyton, delegate from Attala 
County; F. M. Hamblet, delegate from Quitman 
County; J. G. “amilten, delegate from Yazoo and 
Holmes Counties; T. L. Hannah, delegate from Choc- 
taw County; W. P. Harris, delegate from Hinds 
County; T. T. Hart, delegate from Hinds County; 
N. C. Hathorn, delegate from Covington County; 
John Henderson, delegate from Clay County; Ellict 
Henderson, delegate from Harrison County; Pat- 
rick Henry, delegate from State at large; C. K. 
Hollard, delegate from Calhoun County; H. S. 
Hooker, delegate from Holmes County; R. G. Hud- 
son, delegate from State at large; Thos. D. Isom, 
delegate from La Fayette County; J. H. Jamison, dele- 
gate irom Noxubee County; D. S. Johnson, delegate 
from Chickasaw County; James Henry Jones, dele- 
gate from State at large; Walter L. Keirn, delegate 
irom HolmesCounty; James Kennedy, delegate from 
Clay County; J. Kittrell, delegate from Greene 
County; W.J. Lacey,delegate from Chickasaw County ; 

Robert Charles Lee, delegate from Madison County; S. 
D. Lee, delegate from Oktibbeha County; T. P. Lee, 
delegate from Yazoo County; George H. Lester, dele- 
gate from Yalobusha County; W. F. Love, delegate 
trom Amite County; E. J. Marett, delegate from Mar- 
shall County; C. B. Martin, delegate from Alcorn and 
Prentiss Counties; Edward Mayes, delegate from 
State at large; Monroe McClurg, delegate from Car- 
roll County; Will T. McDonald, delegate from Ben- 
ton County; T. J. McDonnell, delegate from Monroe 
County; J. H. McGehee, delegate from Franklin 
County; G. T. McGehee, delegate from Wilkinson 
County; F. A. McLain, delegate from Amite and 
Pike Counties; William C. McLean, delegate from 
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Grenada County; A. J. McLaurin, delegate from Ran- 
kin County; H. J. McLaurin, delegate from Sharkey 
County; J. 8S. MeNeily, delegate from State at large; 
Isaiah T. Montgomery, delegate from Bolivar County; 
J. L. Morris, delegate from Wayne County; H. L. 
Muldrow, delegate from State at large; J. R. Murff, 
delegate from MonroeCounty; T. V. Noland, delegate 
from Wilkinson County; J. W. Odom, delegate from 
De Soto County; S. E. Packwood, delegate from 
Pike County; J. K. P. Palmer, delegate from Scott 
County; A. J. Paxton, delegate from Washington 
County; C. O. Potter, delegate from Union County; 
Sam Powel, delegate from De Soto County; J. R. Pur- 
year, delegate from Tate County; Chas. K. Regan, 
delegate from Claiborne County; L. P. Reynolds, 
delegate from Alcorn County; L. J. Rhodes, delegate 
from Lee County; C. W. Richards, delegate from 
Lowndes County; 8S. W. Robinson, delegate from 
Rankin County; J. P. Robinson, delegate from Union 
County; J. J. Rotenberry, delegate from Yalobusha 
County; J. S. Sexton, delegate from State at large; 
Jno. M. Simonton, delegate from Lee County; H. F. 
Simrall, delegate from Warren County; Murray F. 
Smith, delegate from Warren County; W. F. Spence, 
delegate from Mancock County; H. M. Street, dele- 
gate from Lauderdale County; T. W. Sullivan, dele- 
gate from Carroll County; E. O. Sykes, delegate from 
Monroe County; Allen Talbot, delegate from Benton 
and Tippah Counties; R. H. Taylor, delegate from 
Panola County; R. H. Thompson, delegate from Lin- 
coln and Jefferson Counties; Steve H. Turner, dele- 
gate from Itawamba County; T. S. Ward, delegate 
from Madison County; O. C. Watson, delegate from 
Winston County; W. C. Wilkinson, delegate from Co- 
piah County; Frank K. Winchester, delegate from 
Adams County; Wm. D. Witherspoon, delegate from 
Lauderdale, Kemper, and Clarke Counties; W. P. 
Wyatt, delegate from Tate County; L. W. Magruder, 
delegate from State at large. 


R. E. WILSON, Secretary. 


Discriminations against the Negro in the Northern States of the 
Union. 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 17, 1891. 


OF 


rhe House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. RICHARDSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: AsaSouthern man, born and reared, I desire to give 
my hearty indorsement to every sentiment the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. McAnoo] has just uttered. I believe with him that the 
ballot was taken from the people of the District of Columbia because 
of its large negro population. I charge that the pretense made by the 
ltepublican party in this country, that it is the peculiar friend of the 
negro is altogether untrue and hypocritical. I know that that party 
depends upon the negro vote for its majorities, not only in the South, 
Mr. Chairman, but in at least three or four of the largest Common- 
wealths of the North. But for the negro voter the Republican party 
would be in the minority. Take the vote in the aggregate in this 
country and strike the colored man from the poll list, and the Repub- 
lican party would be in a most hopeless minority. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. More than a million. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. By at least 1,200,000 votes. 

Mr. MANSUR. By 2,200,000 votes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. At any rate between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000, 
Therefore, they have some interest, I admit, in the vote of the negro; 
but it is simply that he may vote for the Republican party. 

I say to you to-day that if the negro vote was divided, if the vote 
was half for each of the dominant parties in this country, the Repub- 
lican party would lose its interest in him. 

I insist, Mr. Chairman, that the treatment of the negro in the North 
is substantially the same as it isin the South. I have taken occasion 
in the last few months to make excerpts from the different newspapers 
published in the North—not in the South—which show the treatment 
of the colored voter, the colored man, and the colored woman in the 


es 


North. Now, in the South there is some friction; because there are 
more negroes, this friction should be greater; but it exists in a legs 
degree in the North, but only because there are fewer negroes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to have some of these excerptsread. [ 
do not vouch for the accuracy or the truth of these clippings, but they 
are just as true as those which gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber bring from the South in order that they may vilify that see- 
tion. 

I ask the Clerk to read the slips I send to the desk. I have taken 
these extracts, Mr. Chairman, from papers published in a number of 
States in the North—in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Kansas, and New York. I ask that 
the Clerk commence with the reading of that from the State of Ohio, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Toledo (Ohio) Blade said recently: ‘Three yearsago when a negro con- 
stable was elected on the Republican ticket in Toledo, every one of the three 
Republican justices of the peace refused to accept him, and finally Justice 
Scott, a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat, picked up the colored outcast and at. 
tached him to his office.” 

Again: 

At a meeting of the Charles Sumner Protection Club, colored, Findlay, Ohio, 
August 17, one of the orators expressed what was evidently the genera! fecling 
when he said: 

“The colored voters of Findlay have been snubbed at every turn by the Re- 
Pe bosses of this city, and it is high time we were showing them who 

10lds the balance of power in this country. This fall is the time to doit. We 
do not propose to be lambs for the shambles any longer. We can not depend 
upon a single promise the white Republican leeches may make us.” 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Now,Mr. Chairman, I desire to show you how 
they are assassinated in the North, and that in the State of Ohio, and 
“no arrests made.’’ I ask the Clerk to read the two extracts which I 
send tu the desk. One is upon the question of assassination in cold 
blood of an honestnegroin the North and, as stated, ‘‘ noarrest’’ made 
so far as I know. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COLORED MAN ASSASSINATED—WAYLAID BY UNKNOWN PEOPLE WHILE ON HIs 
WAY HOME, 
Lima, Ont0, Decembe, 22. 


A private message was received here to-day from Plum’s Crossing, 26 miles 
northwest of this city, stating that William Emmons, a colored man who ran 
off some time ago with Mrs. John Maxwell, had been assassinated by unknown 
persons. As near as can be learned Emmons was waylaid while he was onhis 
way to his home about a mile from Plum’s Crossing, and shot dead, the bullet 
piercing his brain. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 
on the same slip. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A MULATTO GIRL BRUTALLY ASSAULTED. 
CLEVELAND, OnI0, April 16. 

A special from pert, Ohio, says: “‘Amanda Robinson, a handsome mu- 
latto girl, was seized, while on her way to church Sunday evening, by a num- 
ber of unknown men and choked until she was insensible. After that she was 
bound and gagged and dragged a mile along the railroad track in the direction 
of Bellaire. On regaining consciousness the girl was beat until she again sank 
down insensible. When found last night she was in a pitiable condition. 
There is no clew to the identity of her assailants.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I wanted tohave another read showing their 
treatment in the State of Ohio. 
Mr. JOSBPH D. TAYLOR. I desire to ask the gentleman—— 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I decline to yield. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A NEGRO MURDERER'S DEATH—HE 18 ACCIDENTALLY KILLED BY A FARM HAND 
WITH A PITCHFORK. 


Here is another one. Read the second one 


AKRON, OnI0, August 22. 


In Talmage Township, 6 miles from this place, Wednesday, a farmer’s chil- 
dren playing ina barn observed a pileofhay moving. They called afarm hand 
to kill a supposed skunk under the hay. The hired man thrust the pitchfork 
into the hay and impaled a negro. One of the tines entered the negro’s eye 
and reached the brain with fatal effect. The negro was identified as John 
Williams, well known to the police of all large cities as one of the most dan- 
gerous crooks in the country. 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. 
from. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It is from a Northern paper, an Ohio paper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I have a great number of these, and I hope 
the Chair will give me time to put them in. 

Later during the same day 

Mr. RICHARDSON said: I had sent, Mr. Chairman, to the desk, 
when I was taken from the floor by the expiration of my time, an ex- 
tract from a paper giving an illustration of the treatment of negroes 
in the State of Ohio at Murray City. It was an illustration of the 
brotherly love shown by them in that patriotic State, and I ask to have 
that extract read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 3 

NO NEGROES WANTED IN OHIO. 
Murray Crry, On!0. 

Residents of this place Tuesday night burned to the ground the house of 
George been yy colored man, He lost everything. The excuse given 
for the outrage is that no blacks are wanted in the place. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I desire, Mr. Chairman, to show the state of 
feeling in that State. 


I would like to know where that comes 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. 1 would like to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr, RICHARDSON, I decline to yield, because I have not sufii- 
cient time. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I want you to tell me—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I appeal to the Chair to protect me from the 
interruption of the gentleman. Ido not yield. If I had the time I 
would do so cheerfully. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee declines to yield. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I send up an extract to show how the colored 
man is treated when he undertakes to enter a hotel in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, no! 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Oh, yes! It is just as it is in the South. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FORCED TO GO TO A COLORED HOTEL. 
CINCINNATI, August 31—[Special]. 

To-morrow is Labor Dayin Ohio. Cincinnati workingmen will celebrate it 
with a demonstration, at which J. B. Green, representative from Cleveland in 
the Legislature, will be the orater, Green introduced the bill making the day 
a legal holiday, To-night he arrived, and the reception committee escorted 
him around to the different hotels, but none would receive him on account of 
his color. He was forced to goto a cheap hotel, patronized only by colored peo- 
ple. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I want that inserted as a part of my remarks. 
I also desire to submit further extraets, giving an account of an out- 
rage upon a poor innocent colored girl in Washington, Ohio. If such 
an outrage had occurred in the South, I have no doubt my friends from 
Ohio would have wanted a committee of investigation togo there at once. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A BIG SENSATION IN WASHINGTON, OHIO, OVER THE OUTRAGE OF A NEGRO GIRL. 
WASHINGTON, OHIO, September 24. 

The town of Leesburgh, several miles south of this city, has been in a state 
of excitement for several days over the outrage of a colored girl by a drunken 
prisoner in the town jail. Marshal Dooley, ot Leesbur¢h, arrested a colored 
girl, named Annie Blanton, of Hillsborough, for disorderly conduct, and, it is 
alleged, put her in the same cell with a drunken Irishman, named Mike Ken- 
nedy. Dooley says his reason for placing the girl inthesame cell with Kennedy 
is that there was but one cell in the jail. When seen at the cell, Kennedy was 
almost naked. Judge Gardner, of Hillsborough, andS, H. Beard, of Leesburgh, 
have been retained as counsel by the colored girl’s friends to bring suit for 
damages against Marshal Dooley. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit an 
extract 

Mr. STRUBLE, Is there ever any excitement in the South? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Showing how colored people, honest, compe- 
tent, and efficient, are treated when they make an application to be 
employed at honest labor. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state that the gentleman 
from Tennessee declines to yield to any gentleman, and he must be 
permitted to proceed without interruption. 

The Clerk read as follows: re 
BECOMING SERIOUS—EMPLOYMENT OF NEGROES CAUSES BITTER FEELING AMONG 

RAILROAD MEN. 





CINCINNATI, July 8. 

The strike situation is becoming strained. Fifty colored men were put to 
work at the Southern yards this morning, which has induced a bitter feeling. 
Big Four clerks will strike before they will superintend black crews. Added 
bitterness is caused by a report that Pinkerton is here organizing a force of 
deputies across the river. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Now, sir, it is alleged that there is no dis- 
tinction on account of color in the State of Ohio or any other loyal sec- 
tion of the North. I want to show you when the color line is crossed 
in the State of Ohio, and a white woman marries a black man, that it 
a runs the relatives crazy and they have to be sent to an asy- 

um. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AN OHIO BELLE ELOPES WITH A NEGRO. 
Uprer SANpDuskKy, O10, August 18, 

Miss Alsbaugh, a pretty and heretofi iv i 
eloped to-day with a colored eliow named Hiatt a Comparative atrangen, wins 
me ee one e hotels. nts and friends of the young lady are 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I desire to submit another extract giving an 
account of the murdering of a negro at Akron, in the State of Ohio, and 
no arrest, it seems. I do not undertake to say that it was premedi- 
tated, but I ask if it had occurred in the South if it would not have 
been charged —— 

Mr. GROSVENOR rose. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I do not want an answer now. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. You do not want an answer? 

_ Mr. RICHARDSON. I would ask if you would not have said that 
it was premeditated. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. You do not want an answer. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio mis- 
understands my motive. I have made no assault on Ohio. I am not 
here for that purpose. I am willing for Ohio to manage her own af- 
fairs in her own way. But my object was to show the gentlemen on 
that side of the House and elsewhere that they had no right to bring 
newspaper extracts, taken at random from the press of the country, 
and them here for the purpose of slandering the section from 
which Icome. I do not say that the extracts I present are true. I do 
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not say that Ohio does not punish criminals; but I have other game 
besides Ohio. I want to show that the negro is treated everywhere 
alike by the white people, whether it be North or South. 

I send up an article to the desk to have read from the State of Min- 
nesota to show how the negro is treated there when they raise their 
head in that State. They talk something of ‘race war’’ up there. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WAY UP IN MINNESOTA—SOMETHING WHICH LOOKS VERY MUCH LIKE A RACE 
a Sr. Ctoup, Mruyy., March 13, 

Scott Hill, a negro, who has a farm at Maine Prairie, in this county, has been 

cleared of the charge of stealing corn from his neighbors. Hill claims that the 


prosecution of the charge was a “race war’’ onasmallscale, and that his home, 
which was burned some time ago, was set on fire by his neighbors. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire also to submit 
this extract showing the condition of affairs in the State of Wisconsin, 
and ask the Clerk to read it. 

A MemBer. The Democratic State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Yes, the Democratic State of Wisconsin now; 
but this occurred before that State went Democratic. 

Mr.STRUBLE. Well, the Lord helpherfromthison. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Iask the Clerk to read the extract I send to 
the desk, to show how the negro is discriminated against up there. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

NEWS FROM THE CREAM CITY—COLORED MEN DECLARE BOYCOTT ON PLACES OF 
AMUSEMENT. 
MILWAUKEE, October 22, 

The colored citizens of Milwaukee are very jealousof theirrights. Twodays 
ago they began an action in the circuit court against Manager Litt, who ex- 
cluded one of their number from the Bijou Opera House, asking $2,500 damages 
To-night a meeting was held and the Colored League of Wisconsin was formed, 
and steps were taken to organize asa branch of the National League. Contri- 
butions were solicited to raise a retainer fee of $250for Attorney Hazleton, who 
conducts the piosecution against Manager Litt. Resolutions were passed order- 
inga boycott of Mr. Litt’s places of amusement, which include the Academy of 
Music, the Dime Museum, and the Bijou Opera House. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Ialso submit one other extract, copied from 
@ newspaper in the State of Wisconsin, which I ask to have read, to 
show that Fred. Douglass could not obtain lodging in a hotel there. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


THE COLOR LINE—IT IS DRAWN IN WISCONSIN JUST AS IT IS DOWN HERE IN THE 
SOUTH. 
MILWAUKEE, W1s., November 26. 
The colored people of the State, indignant at Manager Litt for refusing them 


admission to his theater, have resolved to combine and insist on the rights guar- 
antied them by the result of the war. A convention, fairly representative of 
the colored race of Wisconsin, met here to-day, and established a civil rights’ 
league for the purpose of securing such legislation as will give them and their 
posterity equality of rights for the future. The chairman of the convention, 
in a rather bitter address, deciared that members of the colored race were be- 
ing insulted and humiliated in certain hotels and other public places, and that 
there is no law on the statute books of Wisconsin to preventit. During the 
late Grand Army of the Republic encampment, he said, colored veterans who 
were members of white posts were refused meals and insulted at hostelries. 
To illustrate the prejudice against the colored race, he asserted thata few years 


ago Fred. Douglass was unable to obtain lodging in any hotel in Janesville,and 
that he would have had to spend the night on the streets had not the hospitality 
of Congressman Williams’s mansion been extendedto him. There are several 


colored orators from various parts of the country present. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Later the same day 

Mr. RICHARDSON said, after moving to strike out the last word: 

Mr. Chairman, I have insisted and do insist that the treatment of 
the colored man of the North is just the same as it is in the South. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee will suspend for 
amoment. The gentleman from Michigan submits a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Michigan. How often is my friend from Tennessee 
{Mr. RICHARDSON ] allowed under the rules to strike down that poor 
last word ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee will proceed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to be led away 
from the object I have in view. I havesaid that the treatment of the 
colored man of the North is substantially the same as that of the colored 
manoftheSouth. I think we can take no higher evidence of that fact 
than to refer to the treatment of the colored man in the State of Kan* 
sas, sometimes called ‘‘ bleeding Kansas.’’ 

Mr. MAISH. Let us have order. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I want to show that the negro is mistreated 
in the State of Kansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman suspend for a moment? 
There is so much confusion in the Hall it seems impossible for the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee to make himself heard. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I hope this will not betaken out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will gentlemen have the kindness to cease con- 
versation? The gentleman from Tennessee desires to be heard on his 
amendment to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I was saying that the treatment 
of the negro in Kansas is the same as it is in the South, substantially; 
that he is discriminated against simply because he isa black man. AS 
evidence of that fact I ask to have read the followingextract. I donot 
know that it is true. Ihave read it as did the others, It is a news 
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paper article based upon occurrencesin that State. It is from a paper 
edited, as I understand, by a colored man. I ask to have it read asa 
part of my remarks. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
THE COLORED PRESS, 


n Citizen is a weekly paper that has been published by colored 
imen during the past two yearsin Topeka, the capital of the 
publican State, the State that last fall gave Harrison 82,000 majority. 
past summer this paper has been transferred from Topeka to Kansas 
ecause of “‘the ungenerous treatment of Topeka’s merchants and busi- 
nd the assurance of a more liberal and generous treatment from the 
f men in Kansas City. The editors said there was a ‘“‘manifest 
r prejudice in this community "’ (the capital of Kansas); that’ we 
i that we are not wanted;” that “it seemsas if a system of 
é put in operation against us,” and that “ people in independ- 

» friendly, are turning their backs on us,”’ 


Mr. 


PHSON 


Chairman, as a further evidence of dis- 

the colored men simply on account of 

to haveread the following extract, which shows that the 

to exclude colored children from public schools simply 
> black 


L\ansas against 


TON. -Will the gentleman allow me to make a correction 


CHARDSON. I can not yield. 
‘HAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is not in order. 
1tleman from Tennessee declines to yield. 

1d as foll 


we: 
LOWS 


LOR LINI NEGROES ARI 


SAS SCHOOLS, 


ENTITLED, TO ADMISSION IN KAN- 


TorpeKa, Kans., January 10. 


»~day decided that colored children could not be dis- 
uted against in the public schools. In the case of Berthaand Lily Knox, 
i children of Independence, Kans., against the board of education, the 
holds that the Legislature not having granted to cities of the second class 

to establish separate schools for white and colored children, the action 
f education in attempting to exclude colored children and compel 
parate schoo! was illegal. 


Ir. RICHARDSON. I desire to say, in furtherance of some remarks 
1t I was making in regard to the treatment of colored men in the 
Kansas, my friend from Kansas [ Mr. FUNSTON ] says that the 
ed man alluded to in this outrage, the colored man whom I re- 

l to, edits anewspaper— 

e CHAIRMAN. 
Chair to call his attention to the rule which provides that when gen- 
eral debate is closed by order of the House any member shall be al- 
lowed five minutes to explainanyamendment he may offer? TheChair 
would be glad if the gentleman would confine himself to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I will try and come to that. I do not under- 
tand that we are to be held down toany very rigid rule in the discus- 
mn of this colored question. [Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the fact that when the 
House is in Committee of the Whole general debate takes a very wide 
e, and when debate is proceeding under the five-minute rule the 
er offering an amendment may have five minutes in which to 
1 the amendment. 

. RICHARDSON. 
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It would be something new in my experience 
when the House is in Committee of the Whole is to be 
ted strictly and absolutely to the discussion of the pending bill. 

rhe CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated to the gentleman that when 
the House is in Committee of the Whole, in general debate, a very 
wide range is allowed, but the rule provides that when the committee 
is proceeding under the five-minute rule five minutes shall be allowed 
to any gentleman making any amendment to explain it, and the Chair 
only called the attention of the gentleman to the rule. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want todo any 
injustice to my friend, andif he thinks it is material as to whether the 
Kansas City referred to is in the State of Missouri or in the State of 
s I accept his declaration; but, however that is, I ask his atten- 
tion and the attention of the House to the reading of the article which 
I send to the desk. 

Mr. MORROW. I think this is a very important matter; and as this 
is Saturday evening we will have an opportunity to have the gentie- 
man patall of this into the Recorn and haveit to look over to-morrow, 
and as we will not pass upon this bill until Monday or Tuesday, we 
should look over itall and be better able to consider this section of the 
bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Iam very much obliged tothe gentleman. I 
have no doubt of his ability to discern the effect that it will have upon 
the passage of this bill. Iask the Clerk to read, that we may all see 
how the black man is treated in the metropolisof Kansas. This is from 
a paper edited by a negro. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AN OUTRAGE. 


It is now almost impossible for a colored man with money in his purse and 
refinement in his deportment to buy a meal without being humiliated and dis- 
criminated against in any restaurant on Minnesota avenue. Indeed, so inde- 
pendent are these chefs of the ifryingpan that they do not want his money, his 
presence, nor anything else. True, we have a civil bill in this State, but 

tis a dead letter. The chophouse men evade it by excessive prices 
for their hash; they evade it also by telling a man to a seatata certain 


Na 





Will the gentleman from Tennessee allow the | 


| cause he wasa full-bred civil-service reformer. 
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oe and he will be served, Thisis he equivalent of asking a man into the 
tchen. 

One day during the present week a gentleman called upon us from Leaven. 
worth. We were absentfrom the office atthetime. While waiting for our return 
he walked up the street and sauntered into that hashhouse next door to Abra. 
ham's drug store. He gentlemanly gave his order. To his surprise he was 
told that he could not eat there, but must get around on that side of the counter 
reserved for niggers. Some few words passed, and the burly proprietor pro. 
ceeded to get a hatchet to put the intruder out by force, but he had run up 
againsta snag. While he was flourishing his hatchet and ordering the stranger 
to leave his house, a gun suddenly dawned upon him and he heard a calm, de- 
liberate voice telling him to put up his hatchet. This the proprietor did, and 
the stranger walked quietly away. The stranger in question is no “burly ne. 
gro;” he is noruffian. He is a leading citizen of Leavenworth and astudent of 
Lawrence University. 

Is there not some way to stop these disgraceful occurrences? Do the business 
men of this town who are handling Eastern money know that the Eastern 
capitalists would not be so eager to invest their money where one man’s dollar 
is not a dollar because of his skin or racial connection? 

This thing is a disgrace. A colored man though he were as rich as Croosus, 
could easily starve on Minnesota avenue in the metropolis of Kansas. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Later Mr. RICHARDSON said: 

I desire to call attention to the treatment of the poor, downtrodden 
race in the State of Indiana, which has furnished the present occupant of 
the Presidential chair. Isend this up to show thata negro can not get 
employment in the State simply because of his color. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The attention of the President of the United States is respectfully invited to 
the fact that in his own State and in his own town a body of white machinists 
have “struck” because a colored man was temporarily employed. If the Fed- 
eral Government is to handle the so-called race war then it should look out for 
Indiana as well as Louisiana.—Cincinnali Enquirer. 

Mr. OWEN, of Indiana. I want to state that those men who struck 
voted the Democratic ticket last fall. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, farther to show the affec- 
tion entertained for the colored man in Indiana I ask the Clerk to read 
the extract which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HOW REPUBLICANS LOVE THE NEGRO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, March 6, 

The appointment of Frank Welsh, a colored man, to a position in the local 


pension office is creating a good deal of feeling among the employés, and to-day 
there were threats of resigning unless Welsh was discharged. 


Mr. CANNON. That is a joke. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire now to submit further 
statements bearing upon this question of the regard entertained at the 
North for the colored man, and I send to the desk another extract whch 
I desire to have read. 

The Clerk began to read the extract. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that this is not only unparliamentary, 


| but it is absolugely disgraceful, and I ask that it be stopped. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading, as follows: 
NO NEGRO NEED APPLY. 


The Republican postmaster at St. Louis, by the grace of Mr. Harrison, is 
Major Harlow, who secured the office in the face of formidable opponents be- 
The Freeman, an organ of the 
colored people, published at Indianapolis, a few days ago contained the follow- 
ing interesting little item as to the manner in which Postmaster Harlow carries 
out his civil-service ideas when the color question is involved in the matter : 

**4 vacancy in the money-order division was to be filled. The name of Col- 
linsScott was selected from the civil-service list of ‘ eligibles,’ and Collins Scott 
was appointed. In response to the notification of appointment, ©. S. appeared 
bright and early to go to work, when, horror of horrors! he was seen to be a 
negro, almostcoal black. ‘Colonel’ Knapp, refusing tolisten to Major Har- 
low’s explanation or apologies (which were numerous) handed in his resigna- 
tion and fled the office. Major Harlow spent the balance of the day apologiz- 
ing to his outraged clerks, and at the ‘knocking-off’ hour told Collins Scott his 
services would be no longer needed, A white man now fills Scott’s place.” 

It is a singular thing that ocourrences of this kind, in which manifest injus- 
tice is done to black men at the North, invariably escape the notice of patriots 
like Mr. Hoarand Mr. Frye atthe selfsame time when they are orating them- 
selves red in the face and out of breath in the interest of the black men at the 
South. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I said I would not be partial 
in submitting the evidences of the treatment of this ‘‘ downtrodden 
colored race,’’ and I want to show that in the various States, North, 
this treatment is uniform. I now submit a statement showing the 
treatment of the colored people in the State of Illinois. I ask to have 
this read as a part of my remarks, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NEGROES TO TAKE STRIKERS’ PLACES, 


SPRING VALLEY, Itu., December 10. 
Twenty-nine negroesarrived at the Seatoaville shaft- of the Chicago, Wilming- 
ton, and Vermillion Coal Company, about 5 miles from here, yesterday, to dig 
coal. This isthe first appearance of negroes as miners in this section. The ar- 
rival of the negroes has caused a flutter of excitement, as there is a strong feel- 
ine, coins them among the white miners. To-day another force of about fifty 
arrived. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The extract just read shows that in Illinois 
they are not willing even for these people to work in the mines. Now, 
I want to show how they are treated in the district represented by m 
amiable friend from Chicago[Mr. TAYLOR]. I ask the Clerk to 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The following piece of news from Col, ABNER TAYLOR’s district in Chicago 
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comes from the Chicago Herald. It shows how fond his constituents are of the | say that the present Administration has not dealt liberally with colored persons 
colored —_ re ‘. “ . in its disposal of public patronage. 
naan ane Os ee Se Mr. MORSE. I may add that tho valedictorian of the class of 1890 


it, The ——- to the —e ae e probably take form in the oe at Harvard College, that great institution oflearning, was a colored man 
nization of property owners, who take every legal to prevent the | a3 black as your coat, and to his rhetoric, learning, genius, and ora- 

ome ey meee re pny he ae oa a for | tory the gentleman from Tennessee might well do obeisance. [Ap- 

the purpose to which they will be put, double the amount paid for them would | plause on the Republican side. } 

not havesecured them.” Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I had arranged the extracts 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I think it would be an outrage to charge a | whichI desired to submit in a certain order, and I had not yet reached 


double price for property simply because the people who want it are | Massachusetts. But inasmuch as my honorable friend invites some 








colored. evidence in relation to the treatment of colored men in that State, I 
Mr. HOLMAN. And when it is wanted for a church. will now put in some extracts upon that subject. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. And when, as suggested by my iriend from Mr. WILLIAMS, of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
Indiana, the property is desired for church purposes. tion? 
I desire further to submit a statement of an incident which occurred Mr. RICHARDSON. I can not yield. My time is too limited. 
at Winchester, in the State of Illinois, illustrating this race issue. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MorsE] says that colored 
Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? men receive fair treatment at the hands of the Republicans of Massa 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I can not yield; I have not the time. chusetts. 
‘The Clerk read as follows: Mr. MORSE. Ido. I repeat that. 
TROUBLE BREWING—THE RACE ISSUE AT WINCHESTER, ILL., PRODUCTIVE OF Mr. RICHARDSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a 
LA WLESSNESS, statement from a colored paper giving an account of the treatment of 
[Special to the Republic. } the colored men in Massachusetts by the Republicans 
Wincuester, Inu,, February 13. Mr. MORSE. I will venture to say that they were ‘‘hoodlums’”’ 


On Tuesday night, rey + = as —oeaeee te — negro barber | and foreigners that perpetrated the outrage. 
out of this town on a rail, but which signally failed, owing to the negro taking . »NCAN = ee a a aes Ti eS a 
refuge in a restaurant until the city authorities tendered fim protection. The Mr. RICHARDSON. There volley outrage in this cone. This ; s ae 
following day the negro swore out warrants for the arrest of his persecutors, account of the action of a convention of colored men in regard to their 
and four young men were arrested, found guilty, and are now incarcerated in | treatment by the Republican party in Massachusetts. I send to the 
the county jail. The negro, after the trial, left town, and has not been seen desk an extract whick I ask the Clerk to read 
since, although the State attorney and others seem to knowof his whereabouts. a” — Ae , . _— 

The inegreeeeen Se the vere nee created much comment during the past The Clerk read as follows: 
week, and the unruly element of the town has shown its disapprobation in the The colored men of Massachusetts, finding that they could not get any it 

® . : . , sve 3 , ill £ 9 ey co ‘ 10 € f y polit- 
matter by sending White Cap notices to Attorney Collins and the State attorney, | jcal recognition fromthe Republican party, held a conference in Boston in Sep 


who conducted the prosecution, warning them that unless the men in jail are | tember to assist in the organization of a movement to secure from the politica! 
released the rope intended for the negro will be used on them. party of our affiliation a fair share in its responsibilities, opportunities, and hon- 
[ Here the hammer fell. ] ors. 
On January 21, 1891, on same subject, Mr. RICHARDSON. Now, I wish to submit what the chairman of 
Mr. RICHARDSON said: I have already submitted a few extracts | thatcolored convention in Massachusetts said in regard to the loaves and 
from papers published in the State of Illinois to show the treatment | fishesin that State, of which he says they donot getany. [ Laughter. } 


of the colored race in that State. As further evidence upon that sub- | His statement differs radically from that made by the gentleman from 
ject, I desire to have submitted a statement which I send to the desk Massachusetts. The country can decide between them. 


to have read, and I ask to have it made a part of my remarks. The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. MORSE. I move to strike out thelast two words. THE NEGRO PROBLEM NORTH AND SOUTH. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee has the floor, i is seurious and ot the same time a suggestive fact that while the negroes 
read ; ; of Georgia are considering a call to a convention to consider their wrongs, the 
and has asked the Clerk to * clipping from a apeapepe, which colored Republicans of Massachusetts should be meeting in conference to dis 
he will now read ° “ cuss their practical disabilities and to demand from the political party of their 
Mr, RICHARDSON. I decline to yield to the gentleman from | affiliation a fair ——— in its honors and offices. The colored people of Georgia 
assachuse tha rpose protest against the injustice to which they are subjected, and the colored k 
coor follows. publicans of Massachusetts also protestagainst the denial, by the party to which 


they belong,of all share in the rights, privileges,and opportunities which should 
FATALLY CUT BY UNKNOWN MEN—CHARLES ELDRIDGE, A COLORED MAN, STABBED | be theirs as citizens and as members of the Republican party. 
BY DRUNKEN ASSAILANTS. The chairman of the Massachusetts conference said, ‘‘ The colored Republic- 


> : ans of the Northern and Western Statesare never considered by the politicians 
eis eck tes choahrad Denice can he age ag as entitled toany other privilege in the party thanto hurrah for the candidates 
dridge lived at 269 Lake street and had just left a street car to cross over to his nominated, and on election day to vote forthestraightticket.’”” He went onto 
a When a few feet from the car a crowd of half-drunken men assaulted | **Y that “the benefits of party success are parceled out tothe white politicians, 
him. Oneof them drew a long knifeand plunged the blade into Eldridge’s left who demand them, and bolt their party if not given fair treatment.” 
side. Atthe a roach ofa policeman the crowd of ruffians fled and made good The arraignment of society by the Massachusetts colored Republicans is as 
ole : e wounded man, who is colored and twenty-three years old, severe as anything that could be charged at the South. The resolutions ofthe 


S conference say: ‘* In the political world it accepts our suffrage, and then insti- 
was taken to hishome. He will probably die. F - gatesand permits every species of outrage on our citizenship, winks at violence 

Mr. RICHARDSON. That occurred in the city of Chicago, and that | to our persons and the destruction of our property, and denies to us all equality 
extract is taken from the Chicago Times. of rights. 


. The similarity of the two complaints recently made by the colored people of 
I desire also to submit one other statement, taken from a paper pub- the country—one from Georgia, the other from Massachusetts—showsthat the 


lished in the State of Illinois. This occurred in a Democratic town, | negro problem in politics is general and affects the whole country; that it is 
as I have Bes Setemaed, but gentlemen mistake mo if they imagine | Dininction, bat ior wise and slatesmanlike solutions 
_ tian ieseeter that: pte Seeaen, ny ro Mr. RICHARDSON. That is not the statement of a foreigner. It 
South, these oceurrences are likely to be brought about. is to show that this is a question “‘ not for sectional recrimination but 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. for wise and statesmanlike solution ’’ that I have presented these ex- 
Mr. MORSE. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Rrcxarpson] | *¢ts- I desire to put the question before the people of the country in 
changes that the present Administration had not recognized colored such a way that they may understand it. I place the foregoing 
men in official position, or at least he had not been recognized in In- against the statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
diana, the home of the President. That charge I deny, and I affirm Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask to have read an extract from an Illinois 
without fear of contradiction that never in the history of this Govern- | Papet which I was about to have read when the gentleman from Massa- 
ment were colored men holding official position to such an extent under chusetts interposed with his remarks about colored men in Massachu- 


national Administra setts. 
“a SPINOLA. itceenear Mr. MORSE. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 
Mr. MORSE, She has several Mr. RICHARDSON. I can not yield. 
Mr. SPINOLA. Mostly spittoon-cleaners. (Laughter. Mr. MORSE. The gentleman from Tennessee does not want an an- 
Mr. MORSE. I desire to send to the Clerk’s desk and have read a | °°": ; 
statement upon this which I copy from a reputable newspaper Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman from Massachusetts has plenty 
of my distriet, the North A Chronicle, showing that over | time. Task the Clerk to read. 
six hundred colored men hold official position under the Administra- | Te Clerk read as follows: 
tion of Benjamin Harrison, ranging from a minister tiary AN INVESTIGATION IN ORDER. 
and envoy extraordinary, in the person of Frederick down Sot to the Chicago Herald from Lawrenceville, Ill., Se tember 15, says: 
to the aaa in the gift of the Administration. last night. yo Sales Berase caveuted a mane cn the street for ane 
The Clerk as follows: emeek with *! knife. The megross attempted to resons the prisoner and the 
Barnes's assistance. \ 
[From the Attleborough (Mass.) Chronicle. ] and tanked four Sven ; in The namioas wailed para Solio te che Jail, 


ail, 
~ Six hundred and eleven colored men hold national positions under the and rescued the prisoners. Pas whites organized, and in the fight that followed 
ent Administration. They are found in all the the Public Print. Judge Barnes was shot, but not fatally, and two negroes were killed. Abouta 
numberandthe War the nextlargest. | dozen were wounded on both sides. ringleader was captured and put in 
as their positions, from drawn by Frederick | jail. A posse armed with Winchesters surrounded the jail to-nicht and the ne- 
tothe lowest wage day laborer, No one can justly ! groes fled panic-stricken from the town.” 
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President Harrison should, without delay, convene Congress in extraordinary 
session in order that thorough investigation may be had in regard to this out- 
rageous and barbarous treatment of poor Cuffy. This wanton outrageand utter 
disregard of the negroes’ right to take the town if they saw proper should be 
exposed in all of its hideousnessto an outraged public. We believe that an in- 
vestigation will show that those people are still in a“ state of rebellion” and con- 
stantly premeditating evil against the poor negro. We commend this case to 
Brother Foraker. 

Mr. McCOMAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. I simply wish to say that in my 
opinion just such outrageous newspaper reports as the one just read 
are responsible for hundreds of murders committed in this country 
every year, both North and South. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I have no doubt of it. But it is probably as 
truthful as any published in partisan journalsshowing the situation in 
the South. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. 
this publication. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. That is not material to this issue. I have 
evidence tending, I think, to show how the colored man is discrimi- 
nated against on the land and on the sea. I submitted afew days ago 
extracts to show that outrages criminal in their nature are perpetrated 
upon this race (and I believe the fact has not been controverted) north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line quite as often in proportion to the numbers 
of the colored population as in the South. I desire now to submitan 
extract from a paper published in the State of Illinois showing the 
treatment of the colored race in the rising city of Aurora, in that State. 
I ask the Clerk to read this very brief extract as part of my remarks. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A SLICK 


It is a Democratic paper that makes 


)ON—ARISTOCRATIC CITIZENS OBJECT TO A NEGRO NEIGHBOR. 
AURORA, ILL., December 26. 


Tom Cooper,a respectable colored citizen of Aurora, owned a little market 
garden and house adjoining the city. A few weeks ago some of the boomers 
desired to plat the land in that vicinity, and, objecting to a colored neighbor, 
gave $8,000 for Cooper's property. He then bought a house and lot on Penn- 
lvania avenue, whereupon his aristocratic neighbors immediately clubbed 


SVi 

together and bought him out, giving a handsome profit. The enterprising col- 
i man has since bought his old house and four lots of the property, and will 
ize handsomely on the venture. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It will be observed that not only is this col- 
ored man treated in the way described in that article, but the people 
of Illinois denounce him as a ‘‘ coon.’’ 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman who has just sent up that 
little clipping from a newspaper state from what paper he takes it? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I can not state that, for I failed to mark the 
extract at the time, but it is from an Illinois paper. I do not remem- 
ber the name. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. It is clearly manufactured. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I wish to say that so far from there being any 
discrimination against Mr. Cooper there has not been any at all. The 
$8,000 which he received for that property was a fair valuation, and 
the bargain was made between the respective parties irrespective of 
the question whether they were whites or blacks. Mr. Cooper is a 
gentleman who Mas lived in Aurora a great many years, and it is no 
compliment to him tosay that he is as reputable as the gentlemen who 
sent that clipping to the Clerk. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I want the gentleman to understand that I 
made no attack on Mr. Cooper’s reputation. 

Mr. HOPKINS. The people of Aurora and the vicinity where Mr. 
Cooper is generally known regard and treat him in the manner I have 
indicated. 

On January 25, 1891, Mr. RICHARDSON said on the same subject: 

Mr. Chairman, a few days ago, when another bill was pending, I had 
occasion to present evidence to show the discrimination made against 
the colored man in the Northern States. I can not permit this occasion 
to pass without saying that the kind of discrimination against thé col- 
ored map which I referred to the other day is exercised, as it seems to 
me, by the officers of the Navy as well as by private individuals in the 
Northern States. As evidence of that fact I desire to have read the 
extract which I send to the Clerk’s desk, which relates not to an ordi- 
nary colored man, but to one of national reputation, a man so eminent 
as to have been appointed by the present Administration our minister 
to Hayti. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The officials ofthe State and Navy Departments will draw a great sigh of re- 
lief when Fred Douglass is well on his way to Hayti. The State Department 
is very much upset because the fuss between Douglass and the navy officers 
has become public property. The State Department people, of course, attempt 
to deny the whole thing, and they are generally supported by the Seergtary of 
the Navy. The naval officers stationed here are more candid, and they have 
no hesitation in discussing the matter on all its merits. The Secretary of the 
Navy and the Administration people generally are trying to turn the question 
fromitsreal merits. They deny that Commander Kellogg, ofthe Ossipee, asked 
to be relieved from duty when he was notified that he would have to convey 
Douglass to Hayti. In this they are correct. Commander Kell did not ask 
to be relieved from duty for thatcause; nor did any of his subordinate officers 
decline to convey Douglass to Hayti. They did, however,emphatically refuse 


to dine with Douglass or to give up their own quarters for the convenience of 
Douglass and his family. 

In naval circles here the whole affair is considered a huge joke, and the 
friends of the Ossipee officers think that the K: men have been put ina 
hole. The Kearsarge officers are flaming mad, and the “ ” of naval 
officers on account of the Douglass affair has not the effect of sw ing their 
temper. Friends of Douglass were claiming yesterday and to-day that the 
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officers of the Kearsarge had pledged themselves to Secretary Tracy to dine 
with Douglass on the way to Hayti. One of the officers here telegraphed toa 
friend, one of the Kearsarge officers, last night, asking if the officers intended 
ae with Douglass, and to-day he received the following reply by tele- 
graph: 

‘“ We do not object to take Douglass to Hayti, but we do most emphatically 
object to dining with him, and we won't do it. We have ne accommodation 
for women on board, and Douglass’s wife will be an expensive nuisance, as we 
will have to provide linen and chamber necessaries.”’ 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, my contention is that the same 
discrimination is made against the poor, ignorant, and illiterate colored 
man in the Northern States that is made in the Southern States, [ 
say that the same discrimination is madeagainst the colored man in the 
District of Columbia, 

I desire to have read in this connection an article I recently clipped 
from the Washington Post, datedSeptember 11. I want to show that 
even at the capital of the nation this same discrimination is made, and 
that when whites and blacksare brought together in any common work 
it results inevitably in contention between them. I ask to have-the 
Clerk read the clipping which I sent to the desk, and that it be made 
a part of my remarks, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OBJECTED TO A NEGRO Boss. 


There was a miniature strike yesterday among the white paversat work on 
the repairs now being made to the roadbed of the Columbia Street Railroad 
line on H street. There were twelve white men employed on the work, re- 
ceiving $Zaday. Yesterday two of the number were discharged for incompe- 
tency, and seven more took offense and quit work. They said that they would 
not work with negroes, and also asked foran advance to $3 aday. Upon being 
refused, they instantly dropped their tools. The strikers attempted to persuade 
the rest to follow them, but were unsuccessful. Their places were filled with 
negroes. 


On February 11, 

Mr. RICHARDSON said: Mr. Chairman, a few days ago when there 
was an important public measure under consideration in this House I 
took occasion to submit certain evidences in my possession of the dis- 
crimination made in the States north of Mason and Dixon’s line against 
the colored race. I did not then say anything by way of disparage- 
ment of that race; nor is it my intention to doso to-day. But in the 
few moments that I propose to occupy I shall continue to submit fur- 
ther proof tending to show that in the North as well as in the South- 
ern section of our country the colored race is discriminated against by 
thesuperiorrace. I undertake to say that this discrimination is as fre- 
quent, as notorious, and as open in the Northern section of the country 
as inthe Southern. Indeed, I say it is more so in proportion to the 
numbers of the eolored race in the North. 

Soon after I submitted my remarks the other day my friend from 
Indiana [Mr, CHEADLE] whom I see now in his seat and for whom I 
entertain personally the highest respect, undertook to take issue with 
me, particularly in regard to the State which he has the honor to rep- 
resent in part on this floor, and if I remember correctly he asserted 
that there is no discrimination in the State of Indiana against the col- 
ored man by reason of his color. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not pre- 
tend to be as well informed in reference to affairs in the State of In- 
diana as the gentleman himself is or should be. But Indiana people 
are not all of the same mind. 

I will put against the testimony of my friend that of another dis- 
tinguished gentleman who lives in his State, a member of the present 
Legislature, Mr. Higgins. Speaking from his place in that body a few 
days ago, discussing the force bill— 

Mr. Higgins said, if he spoke in the interest of the Democratic party he should 
favor the force bill, because eventually it would destroy the Republican party. 
But it was in the interest of the prosperity of the country that he spoke in op- 

osing the force bill. He showed how the negro vote was suppressed in the 


North, There were 11,046 negro voters in Indiana, and not one of them held 
a county office. There was not a negro justice of the peace in the State. 


T also call attention to the remarks of Mr. McCullough, another mem- 
ber of the Indiana Legislature, which I find published in the same 
newspaper, the Indianapolis Sentinel, of January 27, 1891: 


Mr. McCullough did not believe in cogeepriating $200,000 to give the people a 
chance to go to Chicago and have a good time. hat was the use of holdinga 
World’s Fair and spend money to advertise the State if a Chinese wall wasto be 
maintained to exclude foreign nations? It had been said that one of the objects 
of the fair was to bring the States in closer relation, but the fair, if the force bill 
passes, would besectional. The fair would bea failure. In discussing the ques- 
tion of negro supremacy he said that outin Princeton, Gibson County, his former 
home, there were 400 negro voters. Once upon a time the negroes made a com- 
bination by which twocandidates were = on the municipal ticket. The 
Republicans of the town openly boasted that if any of the negroes were elected 
they would not allowthem to serve. He pictured a State with negro State offi- 
cers, negro courts and police, and he asked the Republicans whether they 
thought such a State would be asafe place to reside—if property would be worth 
much, Not one replied in the affirmative. Ifthe negro vote was taken out of 
Marion County the Democrats would have 7,000 majority instead of 3,000. 

Anderson Lewis, a representative cvlored man, was nominated for school 
commissioner. The Democrats did not nofhinate a candidate, and they ab- 
stained from voting. Nearly 1,300 votes were cast, of which Lewis received 
591. Ofcourse he was beaten by the other Republican candidate. The curious 
thing is that a tally shows that just 591 colored men voted and that not a white 
Republican in Indianapolis cast a Lewis ballot. 


I wish to submit further testimony showing the state of affairs in 
Indiana. Here is a newspaper account of a riot brought about at Ma~ 
rion, Ind., by the colored people. It shows that soon after the election, 
when the Democrats were attempting to have a rally, —s “high 
feather’’ over the result of that election, they were a by t 
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colored people, the race line being distinctly drawn by that race. The 
facts as they occurred are stated in the following publication, which I 
submit as part of my remarks: 


(Special.]} 
Marron, Inp., November 9. 

The Democratic celebration at Fairmount last night in honor of the result of 
the elections was marked by a panty riot. While the procession was moving 
along the prinei street a negro of herculean proportions ran into the pro- 
cession, bran ng a club and a revolver, and commenced firiug and striking 
right and left. Al. Powell, a teamster, was shot and instantly killed. ‘The 
grcatest excitement ensued. A score or more of shots were fired, and the en- 
gagement threatened to become general. Four negroes were also wounded. 
The colored man who started the riot was shot twice in the back after he had 
killed Powell, and was placed under arrest, He was taken to jail with the 
mob howling at his heels. 

Reports from Fairmount are to the effect that there is a good prospect for a 
lynching. Sheriff McFeeley, of this city, has gone to the scene of the riot and 
will endeavor to protectthe prisoner. 

The negro Uttley, it seems, ordered the Democrats to abandon an anvil 
which they were firing, and on their refusal began shooting into the crowd. 
William Campbell returned the fire, and several shots were exchanged by both, 
a number of tors being wounded. Mr. Powell attempted to interfere 
and assaulted ey who shot him through the head. Uttley and Campbell 
were both wounded, but notseriously. After shooting Powell, Uttley fled and 
was found secreted under a barn peeeel senna away. He wassurrounded by 
an excited mob which demanded his blood, but he was hurried away and sh&fely 
held till the arrival of Sheriff McFeeley and Deputy Fogan. Another mob 
quickly assembled and demanded his surrender. This was finally dispersed, 
however, and the prisoner brought to the Marion jail. 

In all six men were shot, as follows: Con Pau!, shot in the head, died this 
morning at 9o’clock; J. I. Berry, through the right cheek; Jerry Frazier (col- 
ored), shot in the leg and thigh; William Cabb, farmer spectator, shot through 
the calf of the left leg; Tom Uttley, the negro, wounded in the back; W. H. 
Campbell, wounded in the wristand arm. Another man, sup to be from 
Somerville, was seriously wounded, but in the excitement his friends placed 
him on board the south-bound train and carried him home. 

The town was in an uproar, and its citizens terribly excited and determined 
to hang the negro. The riot act was read and the crowd partially dispersed, 
but it was not until 6 o’clock this morning that an opportunity was given for 
stealing the prisoner away. He is now in jailin thiscity. He pleads hisinno- 
cence strongly, but without much effect, for the report as given above can be 
substantiated by a dozen witnesses. Coroner Hamilton was notified of Paul’s 
death at 10 o’clock this morning, and is now busy with the inquest. With the 
exception of Uttley, the men eng in the riot are all respectable citizens, 
and Paul was an honest and hard-working teamster, with a wife and four 
pew It was only by heroic means that his death was not immediately 
avenged, 

Uttley had been a resident of Fairmount only three weeks, being a laborer 
on the new school building. Hesoon hadthe whole town terrorized, and could 
do about as he pleased. Heis known to be a bad man, and willing to engage 
in any act of lawlessness. He became involved in a fight in this city, three 
a ago, and received a bad leg wound with a knife in the hands of a glass- 

ower. 


I wish to submit, also, the account of a riot at Alton, in the State 
of Illinois, I have no doubt every member of the House is familiar 
with the leading facts in regard to that difficulty. It was purely a 
race war; and the paper which I hold in my hand says, ‘‘if it had oc- 
curred in the State of Georgia it would have developed all the bitter- 
ness of a race feud.’’ Thetown of Upper Altonis Republican. Now, 
some of my friends on the other side undertook to say a few days ago 
when I was submitting evidence of this kind that these occurrences 
had taken place in Democratic districts in the North. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Will the gentleman allow me a question ? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I will yield for a brief question. 

Mr. CHEADLE. Are you through with Indiana? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Not quite; I will recur to it again. 

Mr. CHEADLE. I want to state that while it may be that there 
are no colored persons holding elective offices in Indiana, it is also true 
that by reason of the action of the gentleman’s party the white Re- 
publicans of that State will hereafter have only two members of Con- 
gress out of thirteen. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I did not yield to the gentleman for a speech; 
but I undertake to say thatthe gentleman does not answer the position 
I am taking. Iam not going into the question he raises, but I will 
add I trust the condition he mentions will continue in his State. 

Now, the Illinois difficulty, which grew out of a purely race ques- 
tion, or the effort on the part of the colored people to have their chil- 
dren go to a white or mixed school, illustrates the treatment of this 
class of people ia that section of the country by their alleged Repub- 
lican friends. The town of Alton is thoroughly Republican. This 
article saysitisnoted for ‘‘its educational advantages and its immense 
Republican majorities.’’ But the politics, 1 undertake to say, will 
make no difference in the discrimination North or South. I will not 
read all of this article, Mr. Chairman, from which it appears that there 

was a regular war ofraces in the town of Upper Alton, but I willsub- 
mititasa of my remarks, 

Mr. FR t is the date? 

Mr, RICHARDSON. January 10, of last year, I think. 

me MORSE. He has been fifteen years collecting this news to- 
gether. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. But it does not matter when this occurred. 
not the gentleman from Massachusetts say it occurred fifteen years 


Mr. MORSE. No; but that you have been all of these years col- 
lecting these matters. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Well, it is not necessary to deny that. 

Mr. MORSE. Then how many years? 
Mr, RICHARDSON. Not one, possibly. But that is immaterial; 








and it does not matter whether these things occurred one year or ten 
years or twenty years ago. The conditions are the same now. 

As I have said, Mr. Chairman, I shall ask to insert this as a part of 
my remarks. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish the gentleman from Tennessee would read 
some of the names of the parties abusing the colored people, for they 
are significaat. 

Mr.SPINOLA. Whatdoes the gentleman from Massachusetts mean 
by using the word “‘significant’’ in that connection? I would like 
to ask if he means that as aslur upon a portion of our race? If he 
does, I want to hold him up to his own constituents. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I do not yield, Mr. Chairman. This race 
— at Alton is described in the article to which I have referred, as 
ollows: 


COLOR LINE IN SCHOOL—LIVELY TIME AT UPPER ALTON, ILL.—NEGRO CHILDREN 
INSIST ON MIXING WITH WHITES AND ARE ROUTED IN A RATTLING SCRIM- 
MAGE—CONCESSIONS GRANTED BY A BOARD CAUSING DISSATISFACTION, 


UPPER ALTON, ILL., January 10, 


In this quiet, unassuming village, noted for its educational institutions and 
its regular Republican majorities, is raging a race war that has developed all 
the bitterness of a Georgia feud. There has been an undercurrent of trouble 
for several months, and it culminated to-dayin ariot, Thetown, Upper Alton, 
is Republican, and the negro is held up as an impressive object lesson during 
political campaigns, but Upper Alton people violently object when the negro 
attempts to practically demonstrate that Ss is as good as his white neighbor. 
Upper Alton has a separate municipal government from the city of Alton. 
There is a very large negro population in and around the place, and several 
years ago the board of education erected separate schools for the colored con- 
tingent. The great mass of the colored people in Upper Alton live in one part 
of the town known as Salus’s addition, and there the building set apart for the 
use of colored pupils stands. It is a large and comfortable structure, much su- 
perior to that occupied by the whites before the new building, which is now 
the white citadel, was erected. 

tecently the board redistricted the town. It was easy without doing vio- 
lence to geometry to create a black <listrict, and this wasdone. The negroes 
were provided with the best class of teachers, but they were not satisfied, and 
they pined for the society afforded inthe whiteschoois. Finally they instituted 
mandamus proceedings to compel the board to redistrict the town on what was 
termed a more ‘“‘equitable”’ basis. Pending the decision of this case a few ne- 
gro families who always find it ‘‘cheaper to move than pay rent” came into 
the high-school district with the avowed object of sending their children tothe 
high-school building. This precipitated the first trouble. 

Yesterday morning a score of colored children appeared at the high school, 
accompanied by their parents. They demanded admission, and Superintend- 
ent Powell, who saw an unusual abundance of white in the orbs of the darkies, 
admitted the children. Then came war. The white pupils, many of them 
young ladies, rebelled and began packing up their books and gum and making 
other preparations to leave. The white boysalso got mad. They waited until 
the mature darkies had departed and then they fell on the black inmates, and 
for ten minutes slates, books, rulers, and wool were flying in the air. Superior 
intelligence was effective in the end, and although “the colored troops fought 
nobly,” they were forced to fly. They were slugged in the yard and chased 
down the street, and the whites returned in triumph and received the thanks 
of the young ladies. 

This riot caused intense excitement. At9o’clock this morning the negroes 
and their children assembled atthe schoolset apartforthem. ‘There were fully 
thirty negroes, and they marched in a body to the high school. The whites 
heard of the contemplated raid on the high school, and some twenty white men 
hurried to the high school aa to resist the attack of the negroes. Ru- 
mors of a probable riot reached the ears of the city marshal, and he collected a 
posse and reached the ground just as the whites and blacks were preparing to 
slaughter oneanother. He read the riot act and commanded the beliigerents 
to keep the peace. The whites swore by all that was holy that they would die 
in their tracks before the negroes should take charge of the high schoo]. The 
blacks seemed equally determined to enter, but after arresting the leaders the 
marshal induced the blacks to withdraw. The negroes were searched, and 
some were found to be armed with revolvers. Two white men were arrested, 
and they were also found to be armed. 

The retreat of the negrocs was hailed as a victory by the whites, but it was 
short-lived. The board of education held a meeting to-nizht and decided to 
have one mixed primary school, New boundaries were drawn in order to al- 
low negro children in the high school. Whentheaction of the board was made 
known it produced the wildest excitement, and the members wereabused in the 
most violent terms. They defended themselves by saying that they had taken 
legal advice, and they thought it was a necessity. The whites will take their 
children from the thixed schools, and threaten to default on all school taxes, 

Soon after the adoption of the constitution of 1870 the Illinois supreme court 
decided in anumber of cases coming before it that colored children were en- 
titled under the organic laws to attend the same schools as the whites and 
could not be excluded therefrom on account of color. This was merely the 
enunciation of a general principle of law, but it was taken by the negroes 
as giving them the freedom of all schoolhouses, and then began a struggle 
‘a every community with any considerable negro population to draw a color 
linein the schools. It was everywhere suught to afford colored children the 
same facilities of acquiring an education as were afforded the whites, and the 
whites willingly taxed themselves whenever and wherever necessary to erect 
additional buildings and employ additional teachers, 

The colored people, however, were not,exceptin rare instances, satisfied with 
this. They were continually asserting what they conceived to be their “ rights,” 
and regardless of all other considerations sought admission to the schools at- 
tended by the white children. School boards driven to find means of keeping 
them out without violation of law, established grades and created districts, and 
went before the supreme court on the records. For a number of years the 
court in its decisions gave very wide latitude and large discretionary powers 
to local school boards; but as the negro population increased in all the towns 
and cities and the pressure for admission to the white schools began to crowd 

the courts and docket the judges went back to first principles as defined in the 
constitution of 1870. This wasdone in the Upper Alton case, which was decided 
last summer in favor of the negroes. In that decision the court absolutely re- 
versed itself as it went on record in the Quincy case. Under that decision the 
Upper Alton school board was ina dilemma. It had resorted to grades and 
found itself defeated. The board never entertained the idea of admitting the 
blacks. The members realized that sich a course would either result in vio- 
lence or an abandonment of the schools by the whites. 

The most intense feeling prevails here. The white people are fully deter- 
mined that black childrenshali not attend the white schools. The blacks are 
equally determined to send their children. Prof.William D. Kelly,a very capa- 
ble teacher, employed as principal of the colored school, is capable of teaching 
all the branches in the high school courses, even if there were any colored 
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pupils passing the examination for that grade. The negroes, however, are de- 
termined to send their children to the high school building. This is their sec- 
ond outbreak in that direction. Lf their mandamus suit is won their third 
willbe much more serious, for the negroes are not more determined to get in 
than the whites are determined to keep them out. 


now another extract which I will send to the Clerk’s desk 

snce to the treatment of this race in Illinois. It contains 
itement of one of their leaders, John C. Jones, of Chicago, in 
he states that there was not a charitable institution in the State 
tate or county control, in that State, in which the same 

led to the colored inmates that was bestowed on 


10uld be made to understand that discrimi- 


. statement which seems to been made 
[ will publish it in connection with 
» shows the action taken by the meeting 


v1 I IS NEGROES FORM A LEAGUE—CLAIMING THAT 
N UNFAIRLY TREATED IN THE STATE WHICH PRODUCED ABRA- 
I ILL NOW WORK OUT THEIR OWN SALVATION. 
SPRINGFIELD, October 7, 1889. 
1undred colored men met here in State convention to-day to dis- 
tus in Lilinois and the nation and devise means to improve their 
i material condition. The negroes are at last awaking to the fact 
they are regarded with intense affection by Republican politicians 
lections they are soon forgotten after their votes have been counted, 
t even treated with fairness in the charitable institutions of the 
h claims the honor of producing Abraham Lincoln, is presided over 
ican governor, and represented in the nation’s highest legislative 
Republican Senators. 
znition by the party which has profited by their support, oceupy- 
»r position in every field of endeavor, deluded by the false promises 
friends, they met to-day with a determination to adopt decisive 
nd took a long step forward by organizing themselves into the 
an’s State League of Illinois,”’ which will doubtless become a defi- 
actor in State politics. The call for the convention, which was read, de- 
that the time had arrived **‘ when leadingand active colored Republicans 
liberate and confer upon the present condition of the race and the 
and measures important to gheir welfare, progress, and general im- 
nent Mheir civil, political, and intellectual advancement can only be 
ed through the channe! of organization, for in the multitude of counselors 
there strength and wisdom.”’ 
Jones, of Chicago, who is the leader of the movement, called the con- 
order, and in an impassioned address recounted the wrongs heaped 
i the colored people, Northas well as South. He said the interests of the 
ed people would beadvanced if they would unite with labor organizations, 
| warned them that they need not look to Congress for any additional legis- 
for their protection. Referring to what had recently occurred at the town 
wrence, in this State, when colored men were beaten and shot, he de- 
i | that nothing had been done by either the county or State authorities to 
ng the perpetrators of the outrage to justice. There was nota charitable in- 
titution in tke State under State or county control, he said, in which the 
ime treatment is accorded to colored inmates that is bestowed on the whites. 
e managers of the institutions should be made to understand that discrimi- 
ons of this character must cease. 
e Federal Government had done nothing to put a stop to the outrages to 
h colored people were subjected in the North, and the State government 
jually remiss in duty as to abuses in the charitable institutions of Illinois. 
a well-known fact,"’ said the speaker, “that for years the colored people 
sand other Western States have beep led by a few self-constituted col- 
leaders who live in the District of Columbia and in Mississippi and Louisi- 
by such men as Fred. Douglass, B. K, Bruce, P. 8S. Pinchback, and lesser 
s, who have been reaping a rich harvest by rhisrepresenting the colored 
ple ofthiscountry. The interest of those self-appointed leaders in the col- 
ored people has been simulatedonly. Theirreal object isself-aggrandizement, 
J ylored people of Illinois wantto be represented by men of their own State, 
n of brains and character, and not mere ee, The speaker de- 
unced trusts and monopolies, and declared that they must be destroyed, and 
at the time was fast approaching when the laboring classes must be recog- 
nized 
A 


“ 


t the conclusion of Mr. Jones's speech Rev. T. M. Henderson delivered an 
aadress of welcome to the delegates, which was responded to by William Henry 
Baker, of Chicago. A permanent organization was effected by electing E.H. 
Morris, of Chicago, chairman, and W. A. Joiner, of Springfield, secretary. 

An organization was then formed, to be known as the “Colored Man’s State 
League of Illinois."” The officers elected are: E. H. Morris, of Chicago, presi- 


John C. Jones, of Chicago, first vice president; John J. Bird, of Cairo, 
second vice president; E. H. Wright, of Springfield, secretary; J. Walter, ot 
Oglesby, assistant secretary; E. Roey, of Braidwood, treasurer. An executive 
‘ ittee of nine was alsoappointed. The league will meet annually, and its 
object is the advancement of the interests of the colored people, educationally, 
civilly, politically, industrially, and socially. 

Chairman Morris was directed to appoiat a committee of nine to investigate 
the charges made by Mr. Jones as to discrimination against colored men in the 
charitable institutions of the State. Theconference will continuein session to- 
morrow, and in the evening will be addressed by Governor Fifer, Senator Cur- 
Lom, Hannibal C. Carter, and Robert Mitchell, of Chicago. It is expected that 
the governor and the Senator will then declare anew their devotion to the negro 
and his interests. The present movement is understood to be the first step 
toward the organization of a national colored league, with headquarters at 
Chicago, 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. The gentleman from Tennessee has made a 
statement in reference to Alton 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I have already passed Alton, and have not 
time to go back. 

I want to say that this question is the same everywhere. I hold in 
my hand an extract from the St. Louis Republic, giving an account of 
the marriage at Monticello, [I1., of a colored man toa white girl, which 
created some lively scenes, such as we have seen exhibited in other parts 
of the country. It states that this is the first time that a negro anda 
white woman have ever intermarried in that county, and it was with 
very great difficulty that a riot was prevented between the races. I 


will ask to have it incorporated also as a part of my remarks. 


The article is as follows: 

MARRIED A NEGRO—FRANK RANDOLPH, COLORED, WEDDED TO MARY E. BUR- 
ROUGHS, WHITE. 
[Special to the Republic.] 
MONTICELLO, ILu., September 1, 

Frank Randolph, colored, and Miss sary E, Burroughs,'white, made a lively 
sensation here to-day. They arrived on the morning train from Champaign 
and proceeded to the office of County Clerk A. L. Rodgers, and procured a 
marriage license, the first ever issued to a colored man in this county to marry 
a white woman. They went before Judge Daniel Stickle and were united in 
marriage. They feared trouble at Champaign and so came here. This is the 
first time a negro and white woman have ever married in Piatt County. A 
crowd witnessed the ceremony. They formerly lived in Chicago. 


Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Will the gentleman allow me to correct a 
statement of his in regard to Alton—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Ihave not time to yield; Ihave butavery few 
moments. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. Then I will take some other occasion. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, leaving the West I de- 
sire to call attention to the treatment of the colored race in the great 
State of Pennsylvania. I said I had this evidence from almost every 
State north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and soI have. The article to 
which I shall now refer is from the Philadelphia Press, and refers to 
the treatment of the colored people on Northern railroads. It says 
that while the Northern railroads admit colored persons to all their 
cars, the employment of colored men is practically limited to sleeping- 
car porters and other semimenjal posts. 

The article is as follows: 

This is what the Philadelphia Press, one of the foremost Republican papers in 
the country, said in an editorial September 22, about the chances a colored man 
had for employmentin the North,where things are controlled pretty generally 
by the Republicans: 

“For, while the Northen railroad admits colored persons to all its cars, the 
employment of colored men is practically limited to sleeping-car porters and 
other semimenial posts. This is too often the rule through the entire frame- 
work. The mechanic trades are far more open to the negro in the South than 
in the North, where whole walks of life are practically closed to him by an 
unreasoning prejudice.”’ 

The executive committee of the Colored Democratic State League of Penn- 
sylvania make this declaration in the resolutions they adopted at Harrisburg, 
September 13: 

“The doors of the factories and manufacturing industries, owned and con- 
trolled chiefiy by Republicans, in the State of Pennsylvania, have been tightly 
barred against us and our children, and yet thrown open toa class of foreigners 
who never learn our customs, adopt our manners, nor become citizens of the 
country.”’ 

I also offer the following and ask why is it these Northern whites 
should strike simply because a few negroes are put to work there? 

THE COLOR LINE CAUSES A STRIKE. 
Pirrsspuran, PA., August 5. 

All the employés of the Carbon Iron Company struck yesterday because an 
attempt was made to start the puddling department with negroes, 

So that even in the great State of Pennsylvania we find the same 
class of discrimination carried on against this race that I have shown 
you exists throughout the West and Northwest. Shame, shame upon 
these Northern white men! 

Mr. Chairman, to show how very far this discrimination is carried 
and what extreme prejudice exists in the State of Pennsylvania as well 
as in other States, I wish to show that the colored people themselves 
draw the ‘‘color line.’”? I have here a notice from a paper published 
in Media, Pa., in which it is stated that a colored man, the owner of 
a barber shop in that city, posts a sign over his door saying that his 
barber shop is for white men exclusively. It seems that some of his 
colored patrons did not know of their exclusion from the shop until 
they called to get shaved, and that they objected more to the display 
of the sign than to the refusal toshave them. I will ask to insert this, 
to show that this colored barber himself enforces a rule against his 
own race in the State of Pennsylvania. 

MeprA, PaA., October 30. 

George W. Burrell,a colored man and owner ofa barber shop on South avenue, 
caused considerable indignation among the colored people of the town by post- 
ing a large painted sign on his shop, to remain there permanently, reading, 
*‘For White Men Only.” Healso issued a card, in which he said : 

“I now wish to inform the public and also my white patrons that I have 
opened a barber shop exclusively for white people.” 

Burrell came to Media about six months , and since then has conducted 
his shop for both colored and white patrons, having a chair for each color. He 
also hada sign of“ National Barber Shop” hung up, but this has now been taken 
down, as he says it had the inference that the shop was open to all nations, 

Most of Burrell’s colored patrons did not know of their exclusion from the 
shop until they called to-day to get shaved and read the sign. They object 
more to the display of the sign than to the proprietor’s refusal to shave them. 

Barber Burrell says that ra trial of six months he finds thatin a barber 
shop the races will not mix. As his white trade brought him most money, he 
had noalternative but to exclude those of his own race. “I am as much in 
favor of the elevation of the colored man as any of my race,’’ said Mr. Burrell. 

I have here an extract from a paper published by a colored man in 
the State of New York, referring to the employment of colored men in 
the factories and milis in Pennsylvania. This paper advises them to 
vote the Democratic ticket. I have no doubt itis good advice. He 
said: 

The executive committee of the Colored Democratic League of Pennsylvania 
has issued an address saying that the blican party has not done what it 
should for the n There are a hundred thousand in Pennsyivania, yet, 
though the own most of the factories and mills, they are not em- 
ployed. It advises the negro to vote the Democratic ticket; also, advises the 
negro of the South to cease antagonizing the whites and cast in their lot with 
them, and vote the Democratic 
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I also submit the following, from same paper: 
COLORED DEMOCRATS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The executive committee of the Democratic Colored State League met in Har- 
risburg, Pa., September 13, and issued an address to the colored voters of Penn- 
sylvania. It appeals to the colored voter to regard the principles of the parties 
rather than the men whom the party bosses favor with their smiles. It says 
the colored man has not received the recognition from the Republican party 
that he deserved in return for his loyal part athle. It adds: ** We have been 
hoodwinked and eajoled, féted with promises, and have seen others reap the re- 
ward of our labors when the heatof the campaign was over.” 

The address reminds the colored voters that their race is becoming more in- 
telligent and more industrious, and continuing says; “A foreigner entering j 
our legislative halls and i from the representatives of the people assem- 
bled would never know that Pennsylvania contained upward of 100,000 ney roes, 
whose loyalty to the Republican ty was undeniable. The doors of the fac- 
tories and manufacturing industries, owned and controlled chiefly by Repub- 
licans, in the State of Pennsylvania, have been tightly barred against us and 
our children, and yet thrown open to a class of foreigners who never learn our 
customs, adopt our manners, nor become citizens of the country.” 

The address indorses the tariff-reform plank of the recent Democratic State 
convention and Grover Cleve'and’s Administration, and appeals to the colored 
voters to cast their ballots for the Democratic candidate tor State treasurer. 
In conclusion the address says: ‘‘ We deplore the condition of our people in the 
South, and counsel them to ameliorate their condition by allying themselves 
with the people of their section of the country, with whom their interests should 
be identified, rather than stir up strife by adhering to the Republican party, 
which either is unwilling or unable to give them the'protection guarantied by 
constitutional enactment to all citizens. 

“This view should be ap nt to every intelligent and thinking man of our 
race, for during President Cleveland’s Administration the condition of our peo- 
ple imathe South was far better than it is to-day; and it is now time that our 

eople should cease to be deluded by the seductive promises of aid from the 

tepublican party in the North, and take the condition of affairs in their own 
hands, cease to be dead martyrs, and become living exponents of a truly new 
South. We trust that you will look at these facts coolly and impartially, and 
determine from the systematic bad faith on the part of the Republican party, 
and show them that we no longer will be hewers of wood and drawers of water.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, I also have evidences here showing this discrimina- 
tion in the State of New York. 

Mr. DARLINGTON, Willthe gentleman allow me to make astate- 
ment? 

Mr. RICHARDSON, Ihave not the time. I would if I had the 
time. 

Mr. DARLINGTON. That refers to the part of the country in 
which I am interested. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I decline to yield for interruption. Here is 
a statement which I take froma New York paper, which is rather amus- 
ing as wellasinteresting. Itshows thatthe colored people themselves, 
as | have said, have drawn this line. This is the case of a bright mu- 
latto girl, Miss Jessie Hughes, who, when she was at the point of death, 
insisted that the pallbearers at her funeral should be ‘‘ real light peo- 
ple,’’ that is to say, mulattoes. This Isubmit is drawing the “color 
line’”’ very fine. 

It is as follows: 


DRAWING THE COLOR LINE AT DEATH’S DOOR. 


One of the most remarkable as well as amusing coincidents ever sprung upon 
a peaceful neighborhood was laid bare a few days ago; it is as follows: Miss 
Jessie Hughes, a bright mulatto, residing in Tarrytown, on the banks of the 
Hudson, was lying at the point of death a few daysago. As near death’s door 
as this young woman ap to be, she retained the presence of mind long 
enough to give a few directions in re to her funeral. Among the several 
instructions laid out to her folks was that when she died every pallbearer that 
attended her should be real light people, in other words, bright mulattoes. She 
did not desire black n as bearers. Now, this woman, it will be ob- 
served, desired to draw the color line even asthe angel of death seemed to hover 
about her, Whether she died or not we have not heard, but would say, if this 
does not seem to be drawing the line too tight, what does? 


I have then this further statement in regard to the treatment of the 
colored race in the State of New York, taken from a paper published 
by a colored man in the city of New York. He says: 


A SAMPLE OF THE LOVE SOME REPUBLICANS ENTERTAIN FOR THE NEGRO. 


Speaking of the vast amountof love some Republicans entertain for the ne- 

‘0, We would say, asa sample of their affection, there are some residing in 

estchester County who own property, and refuse directly or indirectly to 
rent to res colored people. Most colored people who rent houses, even 
in Peekskill, rentfrom Democrats, because of their inability, in many instances, 
to secure the renting or leasing of a decent abiding place from Republicans. 
Of course, like everything else, there are a few exceptions. 


Mr. Chairman, I have shown how much prejudice existed in the 
State of Massachusetts. I showed that the other day in the few mo- 
ments that I occupied. I now have a statement showing the situation 
in the State of Connecticut, another New land State. This is a 
case where there was a marriage between a white woman and a col- 
ored barber, and it seems as if there was as much excitement over the 
fact as if it had occurred in the South: 


- BripGerort, Conn., August 11, 
ot since Mrs. Beach, a white woman of some social p married Fran- 
cs.a colored barber thity Years ago, has there been such exelicment here over 
o 
white of ,to Thomas Bradarth, colored, a native of Virginia, ° 
of Marcus for twenty years. She is 
an girl. Her parents died when she was a child, and Mr, Wheeler 


Bradfirth took out a license and red 
ina great harry ews Papin neice Chara, wansslcted wpe 
form the ,» and bride was expected to arrive on the 11 a. m. ex- 
pe. not come. Wheeler heard that a license had been granted 
became and his from Longhill proposed 
the marriage. - 
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This Bradfirth learning, he fortified himself with several drinks, and by 5 p. 
m. was quite hilarious. He exhibited $300 in billsand said he would marry his 
fair sweetheart at all hazards. At 4p. m. Miss Tenit arrived and was the cen- 
ter of attraction at the station. They were soon surrounded by a crowd, and 
after a few moments’ talk she and her dark companion boarded the train for 
New Haven. There is no law to prevent the marriage, as both parties are of 
pont ant eapacity. Miss Tenit has several thousand dollars in the savings 
Aan K, 


Mr. Chairman, it would be supposed that this distinction in the 
North would certainly cease when you get to the church door. I 
have shown that it is kept up in the schools, that it exists in the bar- 
ber shop, that it exists in every walk of civil life, and that it is kept 
up in the graveyard. Now I want to show how it is kept up in the 
church. Here was a colored brother, said to be a man of intelligence 
and good character, who wanted to join a white church in Philadelphia, 
the city of ‘‘ brotherly love,’’ and simply because of his color, and not 
because of his want of intelligence, nor because of his want of religious 
information or faith, but purely on account of the color of his skin, that 
church refused to admit him. I ask the Clerk to read what I send 
to the desk. It purports to be the statement of the rabbi, and is taken 
from the Washington Post. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

It ia reported that this colored man has attended the synagogue for three 
years. That I do not know, as I have only been the minister of the congrega- 
tion since last August, SeveraltimesI have beenapproached by Mr. Ford, and 
to all his requests to join oursynagogue turned a deafear. I told him that our 
religion is not satisfied with the taking up of Presbyterianism, and that the or- 
thodox Talmud religion is opposed to it. He said he was as good a Jew as any 
member of the synagogue, and said: ‘“‘I hadno right to keep him out.” Then 
I told him plainly that I, for one, was opposed from conviction toa negro lb 
coning a member, and that I would resign my charge, but this was perhaps 
superfluous. The congregation would never consent to a colored man being 
oneotthem. Iam opposed to any colored man becoming one of us, as I intend 
that the purity of the blood of the Jews shall be maintained. Why should I 
mix up pure blood? I wouldneverdoit. He may have beeninthesynagogue 
often, but neverasamember. I am told he reads Hebrew, but reading itself is 


notsuflicient. He must understand whatitis. It would not make me happy 
to seea colored man who is a Jew. 


Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey. From what paper does the gen- 
’ y pay £ 
tleman take that? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The Post, of this city. I desire to submit 
further an article showing the manner in which the colored man is 
treated by the present Administration in the matter of appointments. 
The extract which I send to the Clerk’s desk is from the Cleveland 
Gazette, published by a colored man, dated October 19. It shows the 
number of appointments of colored men that have been made by the 
present Administration: 

COLORED MEN IN OFFICE—HAS THE NORTH BEEN FAIRLY TREATED IN THE Dis- 
TRIBUTION. 

There appeared in the Cleveland Gazette (colored) of October 19 a statement 
giving names and figures to the effect that up to date Mr. Harrison’s appoint- 
ments of colored men number only ten, with salaries and fees aggregating 


$26,900, whereas under former Republican Administrations there has been eight 
with salaries of $31,300. The same paperadds: 


‘‘Up todate Mr. Harrison has not appointed a single colored postmaster, col- 
lector of internal revenue, or consul, while the following cities had colored 
postmasters: Charleston, Columbus, Florence, Marion, Bennettsville, George- 


town, Edgefield, and Beaufort—all in South Carolina. The gentlemen’s names 
filling these offices are in their order: Bozman, Wilder, Wilson, Durant, Saw 
yer, Moulton, Simpkins,and Ezekiel. All these were colored men. Natchez, 
Miss., hadacolored postmaster; Tallahassee, Fla., also, and Hon. James Hill, 
now before Congress contesting aseat, was the collector of internal revenue for 
Mississippi. 

“What Mr. Harrison will do to bring up the standard is the merest conjecture. 
He has promised delegation after delegation ofcolored men that his intentions 
are to outnumber any of his predecessors in making colored appointments 
Most of his good places are gone. If the rest of the country is to fare as the 
North, East, and West have, among her loyal colored men, we confess things 
look gloomy indeed; for not a single prominent place has been given a colored 
man north of Mason and Dixon’s line, save the $2,000clerkship given J. M. Town- 
send in lieu of the $3,000 position offered and accepted by Mr. Townsend, but 
which turns out to bea clerkship. We publish this to enlighten our friends of 
facts as they exist.” 

[The appointment has since been made of Milton M. Holland, originally of 
Columbus, Ohio, to be chief of a division inthe Treasury Department,at $2,900 
a year.—Ed, Post. ] 


An intelligent colored man in the State of New York in an address 
to his people said: 


A COLORED MAN'S ADDRESS TO COLORED MEN. 

Hon. James G. Blaine said to the President: ‘* It will never do to give a negro 
a first-class office, and a white man should be appointed minister to Hayti. 
What shall we do? Remain true to such a party and be deprived the privileg 
of representing America in our formerland? No. Mrs. Harrison has shown 
her regards to the colored people by discharging every colored servant at the 
White House, Of course that is a small matter, but it shows the kindly feeling 
they entertain for the race. And,although it is the lady’s privilege to employ 
any one she chooses, it was hardly to be expected of the'wife of a Republican 
President. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on multiplying these proofs and evidences of 
race discriminations in the Northern States until the sun goes down, 
for the supply I have in hand is not exhausted. But I have produced 
quite a sufficient number for my purpose. I most sincerely trust that 
henceforth no man, here or elsewhere, will have the audacity, the te- 
merity, the reckless disregard for the truth to such a degree as to assert 
that discriminations are made against the negro alone in the Southern 
States of the Union. They are made in the North, South, East, and 
West, and will continue to be so made so long as the white man is a 
white man and the negro is a negro. [Applause. } 
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Clerks to Members. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES O’DONNELL, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 13, 1891. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 

tion the bill (H. R. 13049) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, 
nd judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1892, and for other purposes 

Mr, O'DONNELL said 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is not a pleasant duty to oppose the passage of 
the amendment providing clerks for the members of the House of 
Representatives. 

There are on the rolls of the House to-day 380 employés to care for 
the 332 Members and 4 Delegates and the edifice wherein they gather 
to devise enactments for the good of the Republic. These 380 em- 
ployés, 54 more than the membership, cost the people $469,000 per 
year. There are fifty-seven committees. If this amendment passes, 
at one enactment it will add 279 more officeholders to the already very 
large roster, at an expense of $27,900 per month, or $223,200 for the 
Jong session of eight months, and to this will be added $111,600 for 
the short session, making $334,800 to be paid each Congress for clerks 
to members of this body. 

If you pass this amendment you will expend over a third of a million 
dollars for the purpose of lightening the burdens of the members of the 
next House, burdens which each and every one of the statesmen of the 
Fifty-second Congress gladly and enthusiastically assumed when solic- 
iting the indorsement of the people. 

Government is expensive. The officers of this House during the last 
year of the Fiftieth Congress used $2,813.24 worth of stationery, while 
the expenditures for stationery for the fifty-three committees in the 
same period amounted to $2,610.28. As I remarked, governments of 
the people are expensive. For the first fiscal year of the Fifty-second 
Congress the appropriations you have agreed upon for the legislative 
branch of the Government amount to $3,352,923. Of this great sum 
the Senate is allowed $1,020,936.70, while this body, coming direct 
from the people, the House of Representatives, will require $2,331,- 
986.36 to carry on its legislation for one year. Now it is proposed to 
add over a third of a million dollars to the salary list of the legislative 
wisdom of the coming Congress, 

I do not believe the people will sanction such expenditures. Those 
who sent us here look for a reduction in the number of officeholders. 
In less than three weeks this Congress will pass out of existence. Its 
record has been good, though misunderstood. The future will show 
the approval of the people. The calamitous convergence of evolutic 
events last November is no indication of the future. It is hardly nec- 
essary for this Congress to look out for their successors; they are probably 
able to decide this question without the aid of the expiring Congress. 
But this and succeeding Congresses should remember that the people 
do not want an increase of officeholders; on the contrary, they demand 
a reduction of the numberin that class; they ask and require decreased 
expenditures in governmental affairs; they look for retrenchment in 
all sections of the public service. Too often additional employés are 
called for about this House and in the various Departments of the 
Government. The rising tide of public expenditures, which it would 
seem that no party can beat back any more than Canute could the 
swelling floods of ocean, will set the statesmen of the incoming Congress 
to levying new taxes rather than repealing old ones. The people de- 
mand the latter. 

Let the Fifty-second Congress attend to this. The acronycalalliance 
in control of that body can well adjust this matter. Let us not give 
these coming statesmen of the Fifty-second, as they take up the busi- 
ness of the nation to run with their business views, the right to say, 
as soliloquized Theseus, Duke of Athens, three centuries agone: 

Where I have come, great clerks have purposed 
To greet me with premeditated welcome. 

No, Mr. Chairman, this body, in the last three weeks of its exist- 
ence, can hardly beso magnanimous with the people’s money as to give 
279 clerks to the members of the next Congress. Itshould not be done. 
The few survivors of the storm of last November on this side of the 
Chamber should be content to leave this expenditure to be considered 
by the great majority of the next Congress. They, no doubt, will dis- 
pose of the question as seemeth good to them. 

No one realizes more than I the exacting duties of a Representative 
in Congress. The constituencies of every member-elect of the Fifty- 
second Congress selected them to attend to their duties at the seat of 
Government. I venture to say that none of them, asthey appealed to the 
people last year for approval, intimated that they would require clerks 
at the public expense to aid them in attending to the work they de- 
sired to be intrasted with. The voters thought they would select 332 
Members and 4 Delegates in the coming Congress to whom they would 
delegate their vast interests, In the contract made with the people 
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there was nothing said about adding 279 clerks for Congressmen, at 
an expense of $27,900 per month, to carry on legislation. 

To represent a district in Congress in this era requires labor—inces. 
sant, wearisome work; but the burden can be laid déwn at any time. 
Many of us feared the labor would be taken from us last fall. On this 
side there will be but a remnant of the glorious company left in the 
next Congress. You gentlemen who favor this amendment will find 
the people will not indorse the vote therefor. 

I believe the people of the district I was accredited to represent are 
adverse to this amendment for clerks. As their Representative it is 
my duty to vote against it. I opposed this same measure in commit- 
tee during the last Congress and voted against it when it came before 
the House. I shall vote in the negative to-day. 


Clerks to Members. 
SPEECH 
HON. MARION BIGGS, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 9, 1891. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 13049) making appropriations for the legislative, execuiive, 
and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. BIGGS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to be heard briefly on this question. I 
have tried to be respectful and courteous to all the members of the 
House—— 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. It is impossible to hear a word -that my 
friend is saying up here. 

Mr. BIGGS. Very well; then I will come up right close to you, 
God bless you, I am going to talk to yon. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Now, sir, and gentlemen of the committee, I wish to enter my pro- 
test against the passage of the pending proposition. I have an amend- 
ment there pending, and I ask to have it read (but not to be taken out 
of my time), so that I can discuss it in the few remarks I shall submit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 2 by striking out, in lines 1 and 2, as follows: “As other em- 
ployés of the House of Representatives,’ and insert in lieu thereof, “ out of tne 
private funds of members of Congress employing said clerks.”’ 

Mr. BIGGS. New, upon the pending amendment, offered by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, the members of this committee have talked long 
and loud. It is well remembered—my friend from Kansas will re- 
member it—that this question came up some three years ago, and I 
was then opposed to the proposition. I went back to my people in 
California, seeking a renomination there, and was nominated by accla- 
mation. My majority of seven or eight handred the first time was 
largely increased. When I said to my constituents that I was opposed 
to this and favored one other proposition, they immediately increased 
my majority between 1,500 and 2,000, They wanted to tender mea 
nomination for the next Congress, and I am satisfied that I could have 
been elected by a still larger majority, but I refused to come back. 

But, Mr. Chairman, whether I am on the floor of the House or else- 
where, I will always raise my voice in opposition to what I regard asa 
wrong. I have always recorded myself against anything like extra 
pay and salary grabs in public matters. [ Applause. ] 

Now, I undertake to say that every gentleman on this floor knew 
exactly what his salary was to be, what his mileage was, when he en- 
tered into the solemn contract with the people of his district to come 
and serve them faithfully in Congress for two years, or for the time he 
was elected. But not satisfied with that, members now ask this in- 
crease—$100 a month additional under the head of pay for clerks. 
Here is an aggregate amount of $400,000, in round numbers, that we 
are asked to pay out for this pu Sir, when such men as Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, Calhoun, and Allen G. Thurman (this man came 
from the Stete of my distinguished friend BUTTERWORTH), when such 
men as these came and served their constituents faithfuliy and well, 
they did not vote themselves any other consideration by way of a sal- 
ary grab of thiskind. [Applause.] Why, itis nothing more nor less 
than a salary grab. 

I had two clerks the last winter of Cleveland’s Administration, two 
stenographers most of the time. These did my work faithfully and 
well. I paid them out of my own pocket, and my people rewarded 
me by sending me back, and would have done so again if I had asked 
them. 

Here is my friend BurrerwortH, a man that I love [laughter], a 
leader of his party; 2 man who would make a magnificent President if 
he was a little more economical in money matters [laughter]; a a 


veiven me much 
knowledge and information; he favors ne 
of Ohio are mortgaged for two-thirds of their value. 
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tics here, two-thirds of them are mortgaged, and yet he wants to pa 
out $400,000 or $500,000 of the people’s money for clerks. What will 
Ohio think of you, my friend? [Laughter. } 

A MEMBER. He is going tolivein Chicago. [Renewed laughter. ] 

Mr. BIGGS. I am surprised that gentlemen on the Democraticside 
of the House would support such a proposition. Talk to me about 
supporting this! Isay here to the Democratic members, if you ever 
favor such a measure you never ought to be sent back here again. 
{Laughter and applause.] And I hope and pray when the next elec- 
tion comes every man who votes for the clerk hire here will be left in 
the cold, snowed under so deep that he will never be resurrected in 
this political world or the world to come. [Laughter and applause. | 

Now, what is the fact upon this question? Every gentleman here 
knew what his salary was when he came here. This reminds me of 
something that took place in the State of California. A gentleman on 
the supreme bench of that State came to me and said, ‘‘I want you to 
introduce a bill for me. Your father and I served thirty years in the 
house and senate of Missouri together.’’ Ireadhisbill. Said I, ‘‘Judge, 
I have but one remedy for you.’’ His eyes sparkled like diamonds as 
he asked, ‘What is that?’’ My reply was, ‘‘If you do not like the 
office and the salary, you can resign.’’ And that isthe remedy that I 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. DARWIN S&S HALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 14, 1891, 


On the bill (H. R. 13388) making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
the various Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 1892, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. HALL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: So far as the Sisseton and Wahpeton, and also the 
Medawakanton and Wahpakoota bands of Sioux or Dakota Indians are 
concerned, the agreement should be ratified by this House. 

1. To the objection that the price stipulated for the purchase is too 


have to offer to my Democratic and Republican friends here. If you | high— 


do not like thesalary and the mileage you get, you have the remedy of 


resigning and we will elect some oue else. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. BIGGS. I should like two minutes more. 


The answer is: That these Jands are exceptionally fertile; that they 
are surrounded on all sides by populous and prosperous farming com- 
munities; they are well watered and timbered; the average price of 
unimproved land in the vicinity of the reservation is not less than $5 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I hope my friend will be | per acre; that $2.50 is the price fixed for the alternate sections of land 


allowed the two minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIGGS. Now, Mr. Chairman, can we afford to do what such 
distinguished men as Henry Clay and Daniel Webster would not do? 
I will say to my friend from Louisiana here, if you will go back to 
your taxridden and burdened people in the State of Louisiana, whom 
I know very well, and tell them you voted to tax them a half million 
dollars—— ; 

Mr. BOATNER. Oh, no; only $195,000. 

Mr. BIGGS. You do not know what you are talking about. I do 
not propose to be interrupted upon this question. I say if you will go 
back and tell your people that you voted in the Fifty-first Congress for 
an increased tax of a half million dollars upon the people, to provide 
clerks for Congressmen, you will never warm another seat in the Con- 
gress of the United States. [Laughter.] I know the people of Louisi- 
ana. I know the people of Mississippi. I traded with them for fif- 
teen years. They were God’s own people, but, sir, I know they will 
not re-elect any man who violates a contract entered into when hecame 
here. Now, Mr. Chairman, I say in all candor I would be glad to see 
any man who advocates this iniquitous measure retired to the shades 
of private life. Isay this without any personal feeling against any 
man. My friend from Ohio [Mr. BurrERWoRTH] and myself retired 
ourselves. But if we had voted for a measure similar to this one it 
would not have been voluntary, our constituents would have retired us. 

Mr. Chairman, what kind of a proposition is it that seeks to fur- 
ther burden and oppress our toiling farmers with taxes to pay members 
of Congress perquisites for the legitimate discharge of such duties as 
they were elected to perform ata certain salary? Is it right to tax 
the farmers and laboring men of this country to furnish luxuries for 
members of Congress? 

I am too well acquainted with the sad needs of the farmers and la- 
boring masses in my district to even think of subjecting them to a 
further tax to pay my private secretary, although I am obliged to pay 
him his salary out of my own pocket. 

The farmersarealready taxed onevery article ofeveryday use. Every 
stitch of clothing, every farming implement and household utensil is 
heavily taxed; toiling and sweating in the field all summer, and 
harvesting their crop of grain, they even find the bags heavily taxed in 
which they must put their grain to haul it into town. And now comes 
® monstrous proposition to further tax and oppress them by making 
them foot the bills for private secretaries to membersof Congress. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, we were sent here to relieve them of such burdens as 
we could instead of farther oppressing them. 4 

This Congress will go down to history as one of the most extrava- 
gant since this Republic was founded. The Farmers’ Alliance, the 
Knights of Labor,and kindred organizations which have banded together 
for self-protection against this species of robbery have my entire sym- 
pathy; the farmers and workingmen of this country administered a re- 
buke at our last general election which will be repeated in a more em- 
phatie manner in 1892, and unless some of our friends on this floor 
take warning in good time they will never warm another seat in this 
august body. 

If members of Congress are not satisfied with their pay, why do not 
they resign? TI have served the people in a public cabal for a good 
many years, and I think I may well say that I have always had their 
interests near to my heart, and now when I am ia the autumn of my 
public career I will not forfeit their respect, but will feel amply com- 
pensated if, in addition to the salary to which I am fairly entitled un- 
der existing law, I receive the commendation of my constituents in 
the verdict ‘* Well done, good and faithful servant.’”” [Applause. } 








lying within the railroad grants of Minnesota and Dakota known as 
‘*double-minimum lands,’’ The price was fixed before there was any 
settlement of the country. 

2. To the objection that the additional allotments would give some 
families large tracts of land and would establish a bad precedent for 
future negotiations with the Indians— 

The answer is: That the additional allotments are in lieu of a resi- 
due which the Indians could have retained for the future benefit of 
their families; that they are to become citizens and assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the care, maintenance, and future welfare of their 
widows and children. The policy of allotments on this basis is rec- 
ommended by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in his last annual 
report. In the recent agreement with the Sioux tribes west of the 
Missouri, in Dakota, there was reserved a large tract which was not 
thrown open to settlement, 

3. To the objection that the abrogation of the former treaties and 
confiscation of their lands and forfeiture of annuities was a just pun- 
ishment for the murders and outrages perpetrated upon the white set- 
tlers of Minnesota by these bands of Sioux Indians— 

The answer is: That a large portion of the Sissetons and Wahpetons, 
consisting of their chief and headmen, did not engage in the revolt, 
but, on the contrary, aided in suppressing the outbreak of 1862, and 
enrolled themselves as scouts and soldiers in the armies of the United 
States. The same is true of the Medawakanton and Wahpakoota 
bands. 

The indiscriminate confiscation and forfeitures of the act of February 
16, 1863, can not be defended on any principle of justice or fair deal- 
ing. It was done to appease the enraged sentiment of the people at 
the time, and in obedience to a clamor for swift and certain retribu- 
tion upon these four bands of Indians, making no distinction between 
the friendly portion and the hostiles. The grave injustice of the in- 
discriminate punishment hasbeen acknowledged by the Department 
having the affairs of the Indians in charge, and recognized by former 
Congresses, notably the last Congress (vide committee Report No. 1953, 
accompanying bill H. R. 9676), Thevaluable and meritorious services 
rendered by these loyal Indians was acknowledged and specifically 
mentioned by General Sibley, commanding the United States forces 
engaged in putting down the revolt. 

4. To the objection that these Indians are precluded from raising 
any claim for losses or annuities on the grounds of former settlement, 
a consideration for all their claims prior to i867 having been made by 
the United States by the terms of treaty of February 19, 1867— 

The answer is: That the setting apart of the Lake Traverse reser- 
vation for the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands, who were loyal to the 
Government, was no consideration, for the reason that the lands em- 
braced in this reservation were already theirs. They had the right of 
occupancy forever under the solemn sanction of the treaty of July 23, 
1851. The act of February 16, 1863, confiscated by its terms only the 
lands belonging to these Indians situated in Minnesota. It did not 
apply totheir lands in Dakota. The confiscation of their lands in Min- 
nesota was an act of arbitrary power on the part of the Government, 
and under the circumstances was a monstrous and inexcusable exer- 
cise of such power. 

At the time of the outbreak the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands were 
living on a reservation exclusively their own. It was located partly in 
Minnesota and partly in Dakota. The present Lake Traverse reserva- 
tion formed a partof it. This reservation was given to these two 
bands under the treaty of 1851. There was under this treaty a fund 
created arising from the sale of certain lands belonging to them in 
Minnesota, the interest on which amounted to $73,600 per annum, 
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This annuity was to ran fora period of fifty years. They were living 

on a large and valuable tract of their own lands in Minnesota and had 

adopted agricultural habits. These two bands were known as the 
“*Upper Sioux.’’ 

The Medawakantons and the Wahpakootas were located on a res- 

ition lying south of the *‘Upper Sioux’’ reservation, and were 

1as the ‘‘ Lower Sioux.’’ Their reservation was under a separate 

ct treaty, which entitled them to an annuity of $76,450 for 

These latter bands were the first to enter into hostilities 

ere responsible for the outbreak of 1862. A few only of the 

gy men of the Sissetons and Wahpetons joined them. The cause 

tbreak was the delay in paying their annuities, together with 


fancied or real wrongs. They, the four bands, were under one 


y, although they occupied separate reservations. The male repre- 
sentatives of over fifteen hundred Sissetons and Wahpetons enlisted 
as scouts or soldiers in the military service and performed gallant serv- 
ice in suppressing the revolt and in the civil war. Quite a number 
of Wahpakootas and Medawakantons joined in putting down the revolt 
and imperiled their lives against their own kindred. It is estimated 

there are about fifty families of the loyal Medawakantons and 
pakootas now living, or 250 in all, and about 350 families of loyal 

and Wghpetons, or 1,750 all teld, upwardsof 1,400 of whom 
iving on Lake Traverse reservation. 

rhe total amount of annuities forfeited under the act of 1863 would 
amount, up to the present time, to $4,351,450. Of this amount, $300,- 
100 was appropriated by Congress for the years 1862 and 1863, but was 
never paid. It was covered back into the Treasury. The principal 
and interest at 5 per cent. on this amount up to the present time 
aggregates $735,245. The total loss to these four bands by the con- 
fiscation of their trust funds and annuities, reckoning the interest at 

per cent., amounts to over $10,000,000, Their annuities alone, at 

ound interest, would amount to over $8,000,000. Add to this 

s of their lands in Minnesota, the destruction of their homes 

rm improvements, and the necessary suffering during and fol- 

g the outbreak of 1862, and you have something of an estimate 

r punishment. When we consider that the sufferings and losses 
as above indicated have been borne by those who not only never violated 

r treaty obligations, but imperiled their lives to enforce them, the 

normity of the injustice and wrongs perpetrated upon this class by 

the indiscriminate forfeiture and confiscation of the act of 1863 must 
be admitted. 

lhe purpose of this bill, in respect to the appropriation for paying 
these loyal scouts, soldiers, their families, and legal descendants their 
share of the annuities withheld for twenty-nine years, is to do an act 
of justice often acknowledged by the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government as due these Indians, yet has been delayed for over 
a quarter ofa century. This measure isa compromise. The Govern- 
ment does not pay them all that in strict equity is due them by this 

itution. (1) They are entitled to intereston themoneys withheld; 
2) they are made chargeable with all the losses sustained by the white 
settlers of Minnesota in consequence of the revolt of 1862, which Con- 
gress indemnified and paid out of the confiscated property; (3) they 
are charged with all the cost growing out of the dealings of the Gov- 
ernment with the hostile bands since the outbreak, not a dollar of 
which on any principle of justice or fair dealing should be charged to 
them. All this, however, is waived. The scouts and soldiers, their 
families and descendants, are willing to accept the provisions of this 
bill in full settlement of all demands for back annuities and other 
claims growing out of the confiscation act of 1863. 

rhe appropriation of $503,200, to be made immediately available, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is estimated as follows: The 
Sisseton and Wahpeton Indians living on the reservation, and who 

parties to this agreement and belong to the loyal portion of these 
bands, most of whom are scouts, soldiers, or their families and de- 
scendants, number 1,487, which is one-fourth of the whole number of 
these two bands nowliving. The annuity which these bands were en- 
titled to under the treaty of 1851 and the act of Congress of August 
30, 1852, known as the ‘‘ Indian appropriation act,’’ amounted to $73,- 
600, one-fourth of which is $18,400. Multiplying this by the number 
of years which have elapsed since the confiscation in 1863 and includ- 
ing the years 1862 and 1863, or twenty-nine years, makes $2,134,400, 
From this amount deduct the moneys which have been expended for 
and on account of these Indians (see letter of Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs), and it leaves $376,567.88, or a per capita of $253.24. The 
number of scouts, soldiers, etc., belonging to these two bands who are 
living outside of the reservation, at Devil’s Lake and elsewhere, is es- 
timated at 250, and who are justly entitled to an equal share of the 
restored annuities. Their share,oa the basis of $253.24 percapita, 
would be $63,310, or a total to the Sisseton and Wahpeton scouts and 
soldiers, their families, etc., of $439,877.88. 

It is also estimated that the loyal scouts, soldiers, etc., of the Meda- 
wakantons and Wapakootas number 250. On the same per capita 
basis they are entitled to $63,310, making a grand total of $503, 187.88, 
the amount named in the bill. 

The balance of the appropriation is for the purchase of the surplus 
lands of the reservation, which are estimated at 678,778 acres, The 


reservation contains 918,780 acres. One hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven acres have been allotted, and 
the additional allotments will require 112,113 acres, leaving a balance 
as above stated, which, at the price stipulated ($2.50 per acre), covers 
the balance appropriated in the bill. The purchase money is simply 
placed to the credit of these Indians and an annual interest appro- 
priated. 

By the terms ot the bill the lands are to be sold to the homestead 
settlers at the price paid by the Government. So that in ashort time 
the Government will have realized the whole amount of the cost of 
purchase. The bill, therefore, really appropriates only $503,200, which 
is several hundred thousand dollars less than the amount covered back 
into the Treasury (reckoning the interest on the same for twenty- 
nine years) and of which these Indians have been unjustly deprived all 
these years. The propriety of this appropriation, aside from the justice 
of it, will be seen in the fact that it is a final settlement with these In- 
Gians for all their claims. Congress will be relieved from further im- 
portunity in this behalf. These Indians will become citizens of the 
Republic, and goforward content toshare its destiny for weal or for woe, 


Death of General Sherman. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES E. BELKNAP, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 16, 1891, 


On resolutions of respect tothe memory of the late General William T. Sherman. 

Mr. BELKNAP said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would not speak at this time of William T. Sher- 
man as a great general. I leave that to those who were brigade, and 
division, and corps, and army commanders, who are better fitted to 
speak of him as such. I would speak of him asa soldier and a com- 
rade; speak of him as one of those who marched in the ranks of his in- 
vincible army; speak of him and in behalf of the men who carried the 
musket and drew the saber on scores of battlefields from the Mississippi 
to the Atlantic, from the swamps of Georgia to the James. 

This army, Mr. Speaker, was made up from the very prime of the 
youth and manhood of the North and West. They marched through 
the swamps and dense forests; they climbed the mountain sides and 
they charged in battle array over the plains and cotton fields. They 
were on the move both summer and winter; they suffered for food and 
clothing; they sweltered under the hot summer suns and were chiiled 
in the snows and rains of winter. No other body of menin the history 
of the world suffered such deprivation and left such numbers of its 
members in soldiers’ graves as did this army. 

Mr. Speaker, there were times when these men were not only de- 
prived of the necessities of life, but for months they were separated 
from the world and their loved ones, weeks and months without a word 


‘from home and family; but in all this hardship and strife, in all this 


suffering there was the faith that ‘‘ Uncle Billy,’’ as the men endear- 
ingly called him, would bring them out to light and victory. As does 
the Christian look to the Saviour in hope of and belief in a better sphere, 
so did the men who marched in this army look to and believe in their 
commander. 

There never was a time in all the long years of war that the soldiers’ 
confidence was lacking. There never wasa time that he was not wor- 
shiped by his men, There never was a time that he was not with 
us, sharing all our joys and victories and all our sorrows, living upon 
the same rough food, wearing the same rough clothing, making com- 
mon cause with the common soldier. He was oneofus. Ah, it never 
could be said that it needed a larger train to transport the headquar- 
ters baggage than it did to transport the supplies for the army, It 
was more important to him that his men, even his animals, had food 
than that he and his staff should have fine clothing and high living. 

And, Mr. Speaker, this love, this confidence, and faith in General 
Sherman did not cease with the close of the war, with the return of 
peace to our country. The army was advised by him tohang the mus- 
ket and saber upon the walls, to take up peaceful pursuits, and soon 
these gallant survivors were winning victories as the citizens of nearly 
every State in the Union, and no one of these men who had done hon- 
orable service but has worshiped him all these years since the war. 
They have found in him the comrade and citizen in peace, that placed 
him on a plane with the Jeader in time of war. And now that he is 
gone from us in body, we will hold him dear in memory; so long as one 
of us survives will we sing of our hero. And all over this blessed land 
of ours to-day the tears drop from the eyes of the old veterans who knew 
him best and admired and loved him most. 

To our old commander the ‘ March to the Sea’’ has terminated; 
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the angels have put down the pontons; the advance of his comrades has 
long since over; the commander, near the center of the column, 
has just out of view, while the remnant of the army still fol- 
lows the leader. Weareall mortal and shall’ soon pass from the scenes 
that now know us; the tramp of the rear guard will soon be heard in 
feeble step. 

To the commander taps have sounded; lights are out; the camp is 
peace and quiet. The echoes of reveille reach us from the distant 
shores. We who are left behind will place sweet flowers upon his 
grave. Millions who are to follow us in ages to come will keep green 
the memory of him who did so much for his country. 

Mr. Speaker, may I add one word. For myself personally I mourn 
the loss as that of afather. It is the proudest memory of my life that 
I was one of Sherman’s soldiers, that [ served under him as a soldier. 
I loved my old commander and will ever hold his memory sacred. I 
voice in a feeble way the sentiment of the rank and file who survive. 


The Indian Problem—The Cause of Indian Wars and the Remedy. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 14, 1891. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 13388) making appropriations for the current and contingent ex- 
penses of the Indian Department for fulfilling treaty stipulations with va- 
rious Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 1892, and for other purposes— 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Indian problem has never been solved. It is 
doubtful whether we have made any progress in its solution in a hun- 
dred years. In some respects we have advanced, in others we have 
retrograded. Some tribes are better, others are worse. The pending 
bill appropriates $7,156,678, an amount less than the estimates and 
$147,390 less than the sum appropriated at the last session. When are 
these immense appropriations to cease? They have been made in va- 
rious sums for a hundred years and will have to be made for a hundred 
years to come unless our Indian policy is changed. I have been ho- 
ing to hear some one suggest a departure of some kind from the pres- 
ent policy, but thus far no one has ventured to do this. 

To condemn the Government for neglect, to condemn the whites 
for their cruelties, or to condemn the Indians for their barbarism does 
not remedy existing evils or point out means of escape in the future. 
Neither does it help the matter to discuss the title by which the Indians 
hold their lands or the paradoxical relation which exists between the 
Government and the Indian. It matters very little now whether we 
have heretofore recognized the Indian as an enemy or a friend, whether 
we have treated him as an alien or a citizen. The only thing worthy 
of consideration at the present time is the remedy for the existing state 
of affairs. While we may differ as to the legal statusof the Indian, we 
agree as to existing facts, and should turn our attention to the remedy. 
We are now in the midst of an Indian war. 

Mr. MORSE. The war is over. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. The war, Mr. Chairman, is not over, 
and it never will be over while our present Indian policy prevails. 
We have a cessation of hostilities just now, but Indian wars and In- 
dian massacres are the inevitable result of our Indian policy. Unless 
the present Indian policy is changed we shall have Indian wars as 
long as we have Indians. To avoid these inevitable conflicts we must 
go to the root of the evil. 

What is the remedy? In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, the dif- 
ficulty can be removed in one way only, and that is by educating all 
of the Indians at the same time and in the same way, by educating 

them in the English and in the various industrial pursuits 
which will enable them to support themselves and provide for their 
families. The Indian children, when they are five or six years old, 
should be taught the English language, and as soon as they are old 
enough they should be taught industry, how to sow, how to reap, 
how to plow, how to plant, how to feed and care for stock, and the 
girls should be taught the art of housekeeping. 

If it be true that all men are created of one blood and in the image 
of their Creator, this is a duty which we can not disregard. Besides, 
it isa more economical method than it is to feed and fight them by 
turns, and more consistent than it is to treat them as friends to-day 
and as enemies to-morrow, to make treaties with them as independent 
ee one day and assume control of them as dependent wards the 
nex . 


The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Smirn] who has just taken his 
seat denounces the Indian as a ‘‘dirty, lousy vagabond,’’ and protests 
against teaching him the spelling book or the prayer book or the Bible, 


and holds up to ridicule the idea of educating him. I presume, Mr. 
Chairman, that the gentleman has seen white people of whom he could 
make the same observation. I fully agree with my friend from Ari- 
zona that the Indians ought to be taught industry, that they ought to 
be taught farming, and that they ought to be made to work, but we 
have found by long experience in this country that the way to make 
a good farmer is to begin with the spelling book, and follow that with 
a good, thorough, and practical education. It is this method that has 
given to the farmers of this country their marvelous success, 

In educating the Indian children I would carry the schools to the 
Indians, and not the Indians to the schools, except in cases where an 
advanced education is contemplated. The schools should beas nearly 
like our public schools as possible, and wherever there is an Indian 
child there should be an Indian school. The primary schools, which 
are intended to begin the work of instructing the young children, should 
be located in the midst of the Indians, just as our country schools are 
in the midst of the rural population, and should be similarly conducted 
with one exception, and that is the scholars should be furnished a good 
substantial dinner every day they attend school. The schoolhouses 
should be built with reference to this end, and some teacher should in- 
struct them how to eat properly and should see that cleanliness is ob- 
served. 

The opposition among the Indians to Eastern schools is largely owing 
to the fact that it separates parents and children. Indians love their 
ofispring and often exhibit remarkable affection. When their children 
are taken from their wigwams and sent to a distant school they seem 
to regard it as a separation forever. Many of the Indians regard the 
sending of their children to the East to be educated as extreme cruelty. 
Mothers have been known to follow their children for miles as they 
are being taken away, with shrieks of anguish and grief. 

Another objection to their being taken away is that the tribe loses 
the infiuence of the schools, Attendance is absolutely necessary to 
success, and a full attendance should be secured, but the presence of 
intelligent teachers, a gentleman and his wife in every school, witha 
good dinner every day, would go far toward securing this end. If, 
however, these influences fail a full attendance could be secured by 
the Indian police, who are now furnishing the Government valuable 
aid at the low price of $8 per month. 

Mr. Chairman, the point to which I wish to call especial attention 
is that all the Indian children should be educated at the same time, 
so that in one generation the condition of all of these children shall 
be changed from barbarism to civilization. 

Let them be instructed first in homelike primary schools, then in the 
reservation boarding and industrial schools, which shouid be located 
on the nearest farming lands; and not one single Indian child should 
be allowed to leave these schools until he is thoroughly equipped for 
the farm or the shop or some otber useful employment and prepared 
for citizenship. . Then and not until then will the Indian be ready for 
the allotment of land in severalty. The tribal relations will then be 
broken up and the Indian become self-supporting. 

Put an Indian on a farm before he is taught farming and he will 
starve, no matter how good the land may be. Every attempt to teach 
an Indian how to farm and every effort to induce an Indian to work 
for a living after he has been running wild twenty or thirty years has 
been failures. The change is too great. In order to change the In- 
dians trom a condition of barbarism to one of civilization the work 
must begin in childhood. 

To educate one-fourth, to educate one-half, or to educate three- 
fourths of the Indian children will not solve the problem or lift the 
Indians above their dependence upon the Government. Itis doubtful 
if any great good will result from educating a part only of the Indian 
boys and girls if they are permitted to return to their tribes, After 
children are educated they are so different from brothers and sisters 
who are not educated, so different from their parents, so different from 
the tribe, that they are hated and despised in the home of their child- 
hood. 

Not only do they dress differently and look differently, but they have 
been taught to abstain from all the filthy habits and vices of the camp 
and tribe, and their efforts to resist these habits and vices bring them 
intocontemptand ridicule. Being in the minority and being subjected 
to the scoffs and sneers of the tribe and taunts of preferring the white 
man’s ways to the ways of their own kindred, many return to the 
blanket and to the warpath in order to win the confidence and esteem 
of the warriors and chiefs who mold opinions among their tribes and 
make life tolerable. 

If, however, every Indian child were educated at the same time and 
taught in the same way, Indian children would sustain one another. 
Instead of one or two educated Indian boys or girls holding out against 
all the other members of the family and againstall theother members 
of the tribe who are uneducated, they will be supported by all of the 
boys and girls in the family and in the tribe, and by force of numbers 
will sustain the new order of things and vindicate the wisdom of edu- 
cation. 

If we educate all of the Indian chiidren at the same time; if we 
teach the boys how to work, how to farm, how to build houses, how to 
make a better living; if we teach the girls how to cook, how to make 
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butter, how to keep house, how tocare for a home and family, we will 
in one generation not only put all of the Indians in a condition in 
which they will support themselves, but we will make them useful 
and reputable American citizens. 

When this is done, the laws which we have passed giving to Indians 
their lands in severalty will amount to something, but I want these 
laws so changed that every Indian, male or female, old and young, shall 
have 160 acres of land. To an Indian who has been taught to believe 
that the forests and prairies are all his; that the buffalo, and the deer, 
and the hunting grounds are his rightful inheritance, 160 acres of land 
looks very small. But our present laws only give 160 acres to the head 
of a family, 80 acres to a single person over eighteen years of age, 40 
.cres to asingle person under eighteen years of age, and none to mar- 
ried women; and the result is that the Indian sometimes drives from 
his home the wife who has no land and marries a woman who has land 
which was allotted to her because she was a single woman. 

The Indians now own, under treaties made with the United States, 
land enough to give to every Indian man, woman, and child 160 acres 
each, and then have enough left, if sold at a fair price, to educate all 
of the Indian youths of the land and enough to feed and clothe all the 
old Indians till they die. The Indians still have this much land 
although the Government is managing from year to year to buy, ata 
nominal price, their best reservations. 

Can we educate all of the Indian youths? Can we educate all of 
them at the same time? Would not the taxpayers of the land be 
crushed with so great a burden? Not at all. 

Mr. O°’DONNELL. About how many Indian children are there? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. The number of Indian children can 
only be estimated. The total Indian population of the United States 
exclusive of Alaska, according to the late census, is 249,273. The pop- 
uation of the five civilized tribes, exclusive of colored persons, is 64,871. 
rhe Indians who reside on reservations in the Stateof New York num- 
ber 5,304. Omitting the five civilized tribes in the Indian Territory, 
and the Indiansin New York, and the 2,885 Indians who live in North 
Carolina, all of whom have schools of their own, the Indian youth be- 
tween six and twenty years of age is probably 45,000. Assuming that 
one-fourth of the population are of school age the number would not 

e greater than this. 

\ssuming that 5,000 of these are invalids or in some way incapaci- 
tated, there would remain 40,000 to be educated. There are now en- 
rolled in Indian schools, and in other schools where Indians are edu- 
cated, about 15,000, leaving 25,000 Indian children of school age in the 
United States who are running wild in the forests and on the prairies 
of the West, growing up to manhood and womanhood in barbarism. 
We are doing something for the 15,000, but we are doing nothing for 
the 25,000, in the way of education. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who is thoroughly competent to 
undertake this great work and who is an earnest advocate of educat- 
ng all of the Indian youth as soon as it can possibly be done, has esti- 
mated that it would cost a little less than $3,000,000 to make pro- 
vision during the next fiscal year for those who are now in school and 
for one-fourth of those for whom no provision has ever been made, and 
that less than $6,000,000 a year will provide Government schools for 
all of the Indian youth in the country. These sums include the cost 
of buildings, teachers, board, clothing, farming utensils, mechanical 
implements, and all other expenses. If it should cost $10,000,000 a 
year for ten years, it would be a wise, just, and economical .xpendi- 
ture. 

Mr. Chairman, this would be giving to the Indian children no more 
than is now given to the white youth of the country. The Indians 
have never been given a fair trialas to their capacity. They have never 
had more than three or four years’ instruction in the Indian schoolsat 
Hampton or Carlisle, while the white children of the country have, in 
public schools and colleges, an average or twelve or fourteen years. 
Let the Indians have the same advantages before they are condemned. 

[t is only a short time, Mr. Chairman, since we began the so-called 
experiment of Indian education. The first appropriation for this pur- 
pose was made in 1876 and was only $20,000; the appropriations have 
been iucreased every year since, and the appropriation for this purpose 
last year was nearly a million and a half dollars. The course now 
being pursued only needs to be enlarged so as to embrace all the In- 
dian youth in the land. They should be lifted from the plane of bar- 
barism and hopeless degradation to the plane of American citizenship 
where they will share all the benefits and privileges of other men and 
other races. . 

They should be brought within the benign influences of a Christian 
civilization and made to realize the dignity of manhood and woman- 
hood in all that pertains to their own welfare and the welfare of the 
country. They should have that kind of instruction and training which 
would imbue them with the honor and dignity of labor and impress 
upon them the advantages and enjoyments of home life and fraternal 
intercourse with their white fellow-citizens. And this can only be ac- 
complished through a wise system of compulsory education, a duty 
which rests solely upon the Government. This generation can be edu- 
cated in no other way. 

The next generation can be educated in the public schools in the 
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States where these educated Indians shall receive their land in sever. 
alty and have their homes. When this is accomplished the Indian 
problem will be solved and the burden and responsibility which now 
rest upon the Government willcometoanend. Theold Indiansshould 
be fed and clothed and tenderly cared for while the younger Indians 
are being educated and trained for self-support, and in a quarter of a 
century the tribal relations of the Indians will be broken up, the res- 
ervations will be transformed into separate farms, the wigwams willbe 
supplanted by cheerful and happy homes, and the 59 Indian agents, 
the 3,000 employés of the Indian Bureau, and the 93 Indian judges 
can all be dispensed with, and an enormous saving can be made by 
this method of procedure. 

Can we do this? Certainly we can. This country can do anything 
that it ought todo. We have very little choice in this matter. If 
we do not educate the Indians and fit them for self-support, we will 
have to support them in the future as we are doing now, with the dif- 
ference that this support will increase as the reservations diminish, 
We now have about 35,000 ration Indians, who would starve if the 
Government did not feed them, and the reports show that this clasg 
is increasing from year to year. We furnish the other Indians rations 
and clothing part of the time and pay them large sums of money, as 
this bill provides. 

We have appropriated $15, 000,000 to build six naval vessels. We pay 
about $25,000,000 a year to support the standing Army, which has very 
little to do except to guard and protect the whites from being massa- 
cred by the Indians and the Indians from being massacred by the 
whites. We appropriate $360,000,000 a year for other purposes, and 
we certainly can spare five or six millions a year fora few years for this 
great, charitable, patriotic, and Christian object. The State of New 
York pays $16,000,000 a year to educate the children of that State, 
and no complaint is ever heard. 

Mr, Chairman, to educate the Indians and train them thoroughly in 
all of the industrial pursuits of life will be a hundredfold less expen- 
sive than the present Indian policy. By reference to Senate Docu- 
ment No. 123, Forty-seventh Congress, you will learn that the I[n- 
dian wars from 1872 to 1882, a period of ten years, cost the Govern- 
ment $205,474,759. The Government has expended $40,000,000 in 
fighting the Sioux tribe alone, and they are on the warpath still, and 
destined to be, under our present policy, as long as a Sioux brave be- 
lieves that the hunting grounds are his and that he will be rewarded 
in the happy grounds of the great hereafter for defending with his life 
his sacred inheritance. 

It is fair to estimate from the data we have that this Government 
has expended in its Indian policy not less than $2,000,000,000, and 
the expense is not growing less. 

If the surplus land still owned by the Indians and the surplus money 
now in the hands of the Government were used for this wise purpose 
it would educate and thoroughly equip for industrial pursuits ten times 
as many Indian youth as we have. Leaving out the civilized tribes 
and the Alaska Indians, it will only require 30,000,000 acres of land 
to give every Indian man, woman, and child 160 acres each, which will 
leave a surplus of over 66,000,000 acres of Indian land, besides the 15,- 
000,000 acres they have surrendered under contracts within the last 
year or two. , 

This surplus land, at $1.25.an acre, would amount to over $30,- 
000,000. In addition to this, it is safe to say that the Government 
owes the Indians several hundred millions of dollars for lands which 
the Government has purchased from time to time. 

This course of universal education, Mr. Chairman, ought to be pur- 
sued as a matter of duty. It is the Indian’s only salvation. Besides, 
it would put an end to Indian wars and obliterate a disgraceful page 
in our national history. It would save the lives of white people as 
well as Indians—men, women, and children of both races—who are 
the innocent victims of our present policy. It would put the Indian 
race on the highway to prosperity, as suggested by the Indian Commis- 
sioner, and relieve the Government of a great financial burden. 

Mr. Chairman, the schools ought to be nonpartisan and nonsectarian. 
They ought tobe exclusively Governmentschools. I have no criticism 
to make of any church; on the contrary, I honor every chureh which 
has labored to educate and christianize the Indians. Especially «\o I 
want to express my appreciation of the grand work done by theSocicty 
of Friends, who have always been foremost in seeking the welfare of 
the Indian. A broad-brimmed hat has been a flag of trace, an ange! 
of merey, an anchor of hope to the red man for a hundred years, and 
is to-day. But it was never the aim of the Federal Government to sup- 
portorencouragesectarian schools. The Constitution itselfis not silent 
on this subject, and at least thirty of the States of the Union have in- 
corporated into their constitutions provisions against supporting sec- 
tarian schools at public expense, including the six new States recently 
admitted. : . 

Before I close, Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to a signifi- 
cant fact in our relations to the Indians, The Indian is notalways as 
ignorant as he seems to be. He knows that this broad continent was 
once the undisputed home of the red man; and he knows that every 
treaty made between other nations was made subject to the prior 
ownership of the Indian. He knows, too, that the United States has 
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always recognized this Indian ownership by treaties with the tribes, 
and yet he knows that by encroachments, by Indian wars, by pur- 
chases at2 and 3 cents anacre, by compulsion, relinquishment, and un- 
fair bargains, the white man has driven the Indians from one reserva- 
tion to another, from the Jand he loved to the land he hated, from the 
flowery plain to the sandy desert, from the songs of fores; birds to the 
barren rocks of ragged mountains, and still the white man is not con- 


tent. 

The Indian knows all this, and in his melancholy moments he sighs 
for the past and dreads the future. He sees the last reservation fading 
away, the last hunting ground disappearing in the distance, and meets 
face to face the death and extermination of histribe and hisrace. ‘‘To 
die, but never to surrender’* may be his motto, and to sell his life as 
dearly as possible may be his determination. An Indian war in which 
all the tribes in all the States and Territories would join, moved by 
the desperation of despair and revenge, would be a war from which 
the whites would suffer more than we have suffered from all the Indian 
wars we have ever had in the past. It would be a kind of religious 
craze, an ambition to go out in a blaze of glory, the singing of the last 
war song, and dying in the last warpath. 

I do not know that the Indians contemplate anything of this kind, 
but I have often wondered what would be the character of their last 
surrender. If revenge and death should be chosen as their last resort, 
it would be more to be dreaded than an assault upon our coast from 
avy European navy. Their reservations, scattered over twenty States 
and Territories, are surrounded by cultivated farms and happy homes, 
and it would be easy for the tribes to subsist in time of war upon the 
whites and carry on their attack where we are not prepared for any 
defense. 

While there may be no danger of such a calamity as this, Mr. Chair- 
man, the only way to provide against its possibility is to educate and 
care for the Indians as becomes a Christian nation. 


American Shipping. 


SPEEUH 
HON. JAMES H. BLOUNT, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 18, 1891. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13511) making appropriations for the 
service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892— 


Mr. BLOUNT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire toinvite the attention of the committee to 
what is known as the shipping bill. The avowed objects of this meas- 
ure are to increase our foreign trade, our carrying trade, and to make, 
in the number of ourships engaged in it, a sure resource for strengthen- 
ing the Navy during war. 

The policy of the English Government is oftener cited than any other 
by the advocates of subvention, or subsidies to shipping in this coun- 
try. It is necessary to examine the territorial, international, and other 
conditions of our own country, in contrast with that of Great Britain, 
to ascertain whether different conditions do not suggest different lines 
of conduct, ing to these differing conditions. 

It too often hap that we ascribe to Great Britian for her terri- 
terial domain the limits of England, Scotland, Wales,and Ireland. We 
assign to her 120,000 square miles. 

So, too, we fix her population at that assigned to these localities. 
She has, therefore, only 35,000,000 people. Then our national vanity 
parades the great area 3,500,000 square miles of the United States and 
its 60,000,000 of population. A more careful survey develops the square 
miles of Great Britain, including her colonies, into 9,193,000 and her 
population into 309,000,000. Her territorial area and her population 
awaken us to the knowledge that in both of these particulars we 
have been ind in a pleasing illusion. In both of these elements 
she far transcends us. 

Our country is compact, You can reach its outer limits without 
crossing seas, No foreign territory intervenes between her people. 
Their highways of trade and travel are their own. Whatever science, 
invention, or energy and enterprise may add to them, they remain the 
property of the Republic. The territory of Great Britain is separated 

y every sea—located in every part of the globe. The pathway con- 
necting her distant lands is the common property of mankind. The 
defense of her domain must be erected upon the great waters. The 
ties of binding her colonial possessions are to be found in the 
ships of war, protection from aggression, and shipsof com- 
Ane, friendly relations based on a communi of tates. 

these ly separated possessions necessary to ’s power, 
P and ? 
“In 1901 the lave Sts 


the slave Stat2s seceded from the Union. A war of coer- 
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cion was commenced and successfully conducted against them. There 
is nothing more entertaining to the great body of the American peo- 
ple than to recount the sacrifices in men and money made for the 
preservation of the Union. ~Each little islet is a jewel in the English 


crown. Not one could be lost without wounding her pride and mar- 
ring her prestige. Her treasures in men and money will ever be ex- 
pended to prevent it. 

Our compact territory and isolation from the great powers of the 
world have guarded us against foreign wars. A small standing army 
and navy has always been a peculiarity of our system of government. 
The danger of national existence on the European continent has ever 
transferred similar throbbings across the English Channel. Large 
standing armies, large navies, impoverishing to the masses and de- 
structive of individual liberty, is the common curse to them all. The 
maintenance of the balance of power, alliances to sustain and main- 
tain this or that dynasty in some political throe of neighboring states, 
and ever-recurring wars, changing territorial lines, have for many 
generations been the field of study and glory for European diplomacy 
and statesmanship. 

It is not pretended that the naviesof France, Germany, and Russia, 
or any other of the continental powers, approach equality with that 
of Great Britain. It is not believed that these powers aim at this 
equality. Their chief concern isin their military arm. Their colo- 
nial possessions are few. Hence the different policy of these countries 
in the matter of defense. The contiguity of these countries to Great 
Britain is threatening to her peace. From this situation and our own 
we have rightly felt we might and do desire safety from international 
alliances, The burdens of great armies and navies are so grievous that 
international agreements to reduce them are constantly agitated. 

Shall we without cause keep ourselves on a war footing with them ? 
The strong sense and robust faith of the American people in their 
power will not assent to this now or hereafter. Then we must admit 
this inequality will remain. 

Mr. Chairman, our own commerce and its present condition isa sub- 
ject which I do not wonder that public men and those concerned in 
public affairs feel impelled to inquire into and to inquire seriously. 
In the early days of our history, by reason of discriminating duties in 
tonnage and low rates of taxation, and by reason of our ability to build 
ships cheaply, we made our way along a pathway of growth, growth 
in commerce and in our merchant marine. 

But about 1860 or 1861, the beginning of the war, there commenced 
a decline, which has continued from that time down to the present, 
until now the percentage of our tonnage in our foreign trade is not 
more than one-half what it was during the lowest period of the war. 
This is so unsatisfactory a condition that it is no wonder there is in- 
quiry continually recurring in the public mind as to its causes. "The 
Commissioner of Navigation in his report, to which I shall advert fur- 
ther on, refers to various statutes and treaties by way of explaining the 
causes of this decline. To my mind his explanations are totally un- 
satisfactory. 

An examination of the tabular statements furnished from one de- 
cade to another tells the story that so long as our rates of tariff taxa- 
tion were within the bounds of moderation the tide never turned 
against us, but that with the beginning of the war and the adoption 
of the high tariff rates then arising and continued from that period un- 
til now there has come this depression in our merchant marine. And 
it seems inevitable that it should occur from this cause alone if there 
were no other. 

Let us look at it fora moment. An American ship goes from New 
York to Buenos Ayres with a cargo. She seeks a cargo inreturn, and 
finds in that port wool, but the duty to be paid here upon it is so high 
as to prevent its being shipped to this country. On the other hand, 
an English ship goes from Liverpeol to Buenos Ayres with a cargo 
of goods under like conditions and seeking a return cargo. There is 
no import duty on wool in Great Britain, so that the British ship takes 
a return cargo of wool. You have your American ship with a freight 
rate one way, while you have your English ship witha freight rate both 
ways. Now, with equal freight rates, the one ship being loaded only 
one way while the other is loaded both ways, of course the English 
ship earns twice as much as the American, and I submit, sir, that itis 
perfectly clear that in such a contest the American ship, even with the 
same cost of construction and the same cost of navigation, must in- 
evitably be vanguished. 

It is true that there are articles which are imported into this coun- 
try, but they are exceptional when compared with the imports of Great 
Britain. Itis easy, therefore, to see how the South American mer- 
chant cultivates trade with his English customer, and how he is dis- 
abled from cultivating it with us by reason of our oppressive system 
of taxation. In the quarterly report of the Bureau of Statistics for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1889, we find the following statement: 
Exports carried in American vessels: 


Steam,..........++. $8, 000, 000 
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During the same period American vessels brought of imports $37,- 
000,000, while foreign vessels brought $139,000,000, F 

These figures illustrate the condition of our carrying trade, which has 
been brought about, in my opinion, by our system of tariff taxation 
alone. Why, sir, if it involves the question of the comparative cost 
of labor or of the wages of labor or of the wages of sailors, or if the re- 
sult is influenced by those factors, how does it happen that from the 
beginning of our commercial history up to the adoption of these high 
rates of taxation we were gaining rapidly and had already reached the 
second place in the carrying trade of the world ? 

It is alleged, sir, that while our tonnage in the foreign trade is dis- 

ppearing there is a need of aid, and that the only aid is that of sub- 

y or vention. We are invited to the consideration of the action 

governments—particularly Great Britain, France, and Ger- 

onnection with this subject I wish to call attention to the 

our tonnage when compared to the tonnage of the world, 

oes not appear in the foreign trade to the extent which is 

ry, is very surprisingly large in view of the lamentations we 

is to the wantofavailability in case of war. I ask the attention 
committee to the following statement: 

total tonnage of England is 8,000,000; of the United States, 

,000; of Norway, 1,543,000; of Germany, 1,273,000; of Italy, 

976,000; of France, 897,000; of Russia, 518,000; of Spain, 509,000. If 

you desire the statistics of steam tonnage, that of England is 4,000,000; 

France, 498,000; Germany, 410,000; the United States, 357,000; Rus- 

sia, 105,000. 

These tables point out that so far as our mercantile marine can be 
regarded as necessary for the education of sailors we excel all countries 
save England. We double Germany, we triple France, we quintuple 
Russia. Our steam tonnage is three and a half times greater than that 
of Russia. 

he steam tonnage of England is forty times that of Russia; yet who 
ever thinks of the inferiority of the latter to the former? The steam 
tonnage of England is ten times that of Germany; yet who supposes 
that Germany fears ‘‘the mistress of the seas’’? The steam tonnage 
of France exceeds that of Germany; but this gives the latter no con- 
cern, England has 62 per cent. of the tonnage of the world; yet she 
neither terrifies nor dominates any other important power. 

[t is true that a large part of our shipping is engaged in the coast 
trade, perhaps more than half of it; but I am referring to it only be- 
cause this matter has been urged here as one of vital concern to our 
country in the matter of naval defense. 

Mr. ADAMS. If it will not interrupt the gentleman, I would like 
to ask him what proportion of the total tonnage of the United States 
is lake tonnage, and how lake tonnage could avail us in time of war? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, a large part of this is lake tonnage; 
but I do not see why it might not be available to us in case of war, just 
as the vessels of other nations are available incase of war. A large 
part of the tonnage of France, of Russia, and especially of England is 
similar tonnage. 

Mr. ADAMS. My point is that in case of war a lake steamer could 
not get out except through a foreign canal. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Might we not want to keep our vessels on the Great 
Lakes to protect the cities there? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, I will not go into the question of 
maneuvering our ships, whether they be on the lakes or somewhere 
else on the face of the earth. I want to show that thereare men occu- 
pied on the seas—sailors—from whom we might draw contributions to 
man our ships in timeof war. The gentleman from Maine has insisted 
in debate that it was the smaller craft, the sailing vessels, that furnish 
the men of brawn and courage, the most useful in the event of war. 

Now, it will be found that we have in our coasting trade more tonnage 
than the entire tonnage of France or Germany. Therefore instead of 
there being weakness in that respect, we are amply supplied with re- 
sources if we take into consideration our tonnage as compared with the 
various nationalities of the world. I can see, therefore, sir, that we 
have no cause for alarm in this direction. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I would like to correct the gentleman with ref- 
erence to one matter. Inspeaking of the difference between the amount 
of tonnage, lake, river, and coastwise, and that in our foreign trade, I 
understood him to say that it was somewhat over half. Now, the ex- 
act figures-—— 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, I thought my friend wanted to ask 
me a question. I do not want him to revise in this way what I am 
saying. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. This misapprehension has occurred in one or two 
speeches—— 

Mr. BLOUNT. I hope my friend will not take my time in revising 
any errors he may suppose I am making. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. It is only one-eighth. 

Mr, BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, Ido not yield. I am perfectly will- 
ing to answer a question, but when the gentleman and I differ about 
a matter of fact we can not settle it in this way. 

Now, I wish to call the attention of the committee to the question of 
the subsidies to foreign ships; and first as to the English subsidies. 
Here is a scheme in this bill to subsidize a very large portion of the 


steam and sail tonnage of the United States, its volume being what I 
have indicated by reference to the tabular statement. We are urged 
to do it, first, because it is said England has adopted the policy of sub. 
sidies. How? In the way that we are tosubsidize under this meag- 
ure? Are we taking England as our tutor; and ifso, are we to 

the lessons derived from her legislation? England subsidizes some 
thirteen lines of vessels. 

How many vessels are contained in those subsidized lines? Only 
336, and their tonnage is 794,560 tons. You will find in the consular 
report for September, 1889, No. 188, astatement of the mail pay given 
to these several lines, amounting somewhere in the neighborhood ot 
$3,000,000. It has been stated in debate heretofore, and I undertake 
to say it istrue, that not 1 per cent. of the tonnage of Great Britain is 
subsidized at all. It was so stated in the evidence before the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, stated by Captain Codman, 
The members of the committee disavowed any knowledge of the sub- 
ject, as stated in the report, and finally the allegation is made in the 
House, and the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] answers by 
saying that it can not be true, because the Peninsular and Oriental Line 
itself contains more than that amount of tonnage of Great Britain. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to the fact that under 
the contracts with the Peninsular and Oriental lines the report of the 
British postmaster-general discloses that there is no contract as to any 
number of ships. There is simply a contract to carry the mails on 
these lines at stated times, in one case weekly, in two others fort- 
nightly; and that there shall be vessels sufficient in number for this 
purpose. That and nothing more. While the contract with that com- 
pany is to carry the mail, there is excluded from it the idea that the 
entire shipping of that company is employed. As a matter of fact it 
is employed on other lines and in other trades. 

Now, sir, you have a committee and they are responsible for the 
proofs all along the line. You have no prvofs, when it comes to the 
important fact as to the question of British subvention of her own ves- 
sels, how much or what percentage of it is subsidized. You have an 
utter absence of any informationfrom your com mittee as to this point. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Will the gentleman permit me one moment ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I yield only for a question. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I will explain that in a moment. 4 

Mr. BLOUNT. I submit to the gentleman from New York that I 
can not yield for an explanation. The gentleman has had his time, 
I want to be entirely fair with him, but this report which he has pre- 
pared is allin here. It does appear from this that the committee was 
absolutely uninformed as to whether it is 1 per cent., or what per- 
centage of British tonnage is subsidized; and yet they are asking this 
House to subsidize the steam, sailing, and all other craft in this country, 
under the pretense that Great Britain is doing likewise. 

Mr. FITHIAN. It is not even pretended that the sailing vessels of 
Great Britain get anything. 

Mr. BLOUNT. And, as suggested by my friend from Illinois, it is 
not claimed that the sailing ships in the British service get a picayune 
in the way of subsidy. And yet, in view of our condition, the example 
of Great Britain is held up to us to be followed, and we are requested 
to provide these large subsidies for our ships. 

Then again, sir, they have invited our attention to the case of France. 
France enacted in 1881 a subsidy law to be in operation for ten years, 
the provisions of which have been stated heretofore. With what re- 
sult? Why, from this very report itself it is shown that she has not 
increased her commerce at all by reason of it. 

How, then, about hertonnage? Let uscome tothat. England and 
its colonies increased 11 per cent. from 1885 to 1888; and, mark you, 
we have also France, the great subvention nation of Europe, to which 
I will also call attention. The record shows that England and her 
colonies increased their shipping from 1885 to 1888 11 per cent.; Ger- 
many increased hers 20 per cent.; Spain, 10 per cent.; the United 
States, with its commerce in such a deplorable condition, 4 per cent., 
and France.27 per cent.; and that is the lesson you observe we derive 
from France in the matter of subsidizing. C 

Well, sir, we find that her tonnage has not increased in that period 
at all. It is true she has steamers in some places where she formerly 
had sails, but let me read from a very interesting French paper, com- 
menting in reference to this matter: 

It is evident then— 


Says this writer— 
steam dif ter into th 
Cn I ae eee rene ansantaln the bah thas wo are losing ground. 
Does this retrograde movement from t found 
in other nations? Sony ae = table Me. proves this. 2 cae pn 
Par he yours 1885 10.1888. ‘All these nations are progressing around us. 

He says in the article that there are certain lines su mail 
lines, deh Gay were kept afloat by reason of that; Bag anne Poe 
these two from the tonnage of 1885 and 1888 we have 
in 1885 588,000 and in 1888 561,000 tons. 

Showing— 

Says this writer— 

a diminution of 27,000 tons, amounting to 4.08 per cent. 
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Instead of there being an actual gain growing out of the subsidy sys- 
tem of France, there is practically an actual loss of nearly 5 per cent. 
in their tonnage. 

So much for the lessons to be derived from the example of France. 
Now let us look at Germany. Why, one would think, sir, from the 
declarations made in this debate, as to the subsidies by the German 
Empire, that her tonnage was almost entirely subsidized. I have be- 
fore me the consular report—Executive Document No. 172—in which 
it appears that until 1885 Germany never subsidized a single ship in 
her whole history. And yetduring all of that period her tonnage was 
continually increasing. In 1885 she subsidized the North German 
Lloyd to carry the mail from Germany to east Asia and Australia. 
The number of knots per hour is specified. The time of leaving of 

the vessels and many other regulations are made. And how many ves- 
gels are required under that act to be employed in this subsidized Ger- 
manline? From ninetoeleven. Ninecertainly, and in certain contin- 
gencies eleven. 
So that, sir, it is a fraud to procure support for this bill upon the idea 
that Germany is subsidizing her shipping as a rule, and it is a fact, at 


least it so appeared in the journals of that empire, that this line is not | 


paying, while other lines, unsubsidized, traveling parallel with it, are 
paying. 


alone are subsidized. 

Mr. Chairman, recurring for a moment to England, in connection 
with her lines to this country, the subsidized lines contain twelve 
steamers of 71,613 tons. We have eighty-two British lines of 347,966 
tons running parallel with them, and yet, with the advantages of these 
subsidized lines over the unsubsidized lines, you find them subsisting, 
increasing the number of their ships, and ae in their business. 
There is, therefore, nothing at all in the allegation that we must pass 
this bill because England or Germany have done likewise. 

Mr. Chairman, the most comprehensive system of subsidy on the 
earth is pro’ to Congress andrecommended by the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of this body. Surely, where it is es- 
timated by its friends that the money to be taken from the Treasury 
reaches to many millions annually, and further that the elements upon 
which this estimate is based are uncertain, and that the sum may be 
much larger, and that the success of the plan is problematical, it be- 
comes our duty to examine carefully the sources of our information, 
the circumstances under which witnesses testify, and the probabilities 
evolving from alleged facts. 

Now, who are the witnesses on whom the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries base their conclusions? Examine the report of 
the chairman and you find, save about two of them, they are persons 
peculiarly interested in ship building, ship owning; ay, more than 
that, united in a league to render their business remunerative by ap- 
propriations from the public Treasury. Perhaps it may be said such 
persons are familiar with the subject of navigation, experts on ques- 
tions connected with it, andassuch their opinions are entitled to more 
_— than all others. I recognize the soundness of the principle re- 

erred to. 

But when men enter into extensive combinations to influence leg- 
islation for their pecuniary advantage, I must recognize the weakness 
of human nature which inclines not to swear to its own hurt. 


For a’ mankind are unco weak 
And little to be trusted. 
If self the wavering balance shake, 
It’s rarely right adjusted. 
On page 3 of the report Captain Snow says: 


Commencing with Maine, ae Se entire seacoast there is no shipbuilding 
firm which is not a member of this league. On the Pacific we have represen- 
tatives also. Mr. Felton here is a 


representative of that interest. I believe 
there is no interest belonging to ships but what is represented in this league. 
It is entirely a matter of “* business.”’ 


Shall I say that in this ‘‘ business,” especially in this legislation, its 
most eminent members are not noted in the annals of the poor, nor 
found in the list of statesmen, nor known for any service they have 
rendered to the public? Jay and George Gould, Huntington, Russell 
Sage, and others whose names are to be found in reports to Congress 
and in Congressional debates as seeking advantages over their country- 
men in legislation, and always averring their purpose to bless them, 
are of the shipping league. 

I fancy I can see the same actors, in the same characters, on the same 


stage, this very hour. And will the American people say of them, 
these know our interests better than all others, and Congress should do 
as they devise? 


Now, sir, I repeat, the witnesses for the pending bill are devoting 
ves to the avocation of and shipowning, and are 
a donation from the Treasury to enable them, where they can 
not otherwise get cargoes, to buy them, that they may have occupa- 

be Bede. Mr. and 
© witnesses, Forbes Captain Codman, were the only per- 
sons against the bill. Theseadvocated Breed ips 
were inter- 


ence made themexperts. Their 
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And there is what we come to about Germany. With all her | 
hundreds of thousands tonnage, with all her hundreds of ships, eleven | 





til 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I invite the attention of the House to the report 
of the examination of the witnesses. 

Those interested as described were led nicely along in their state- 
ments by the committee and enjoyed the beams of its approval. On 
the other hand, Forbes and Codman are taunted, and balked, and 
cross-examined, and controverted in and out of season, as if they had 
some wicked design against their countrymen. It seemed as if they 
were the objects of hatred to the shipping league. It seemed as if 
they were objects of suspicion to the committee. 

The Commissioner of Navigation addressed the committee, and this 
is placed in the report by the chairman. He presents the history of 
American legislation in relation to our shipping. He introduces tab- 
ular statements illustrative of the effects of that legislation, and makes 
deductions from them to demonstrate the need of protection or sub- 
vention. Variousacts of protection are cited from 1789 to 1815. There 
is an uneven movement in our tonnage in the foreign trade, in theship- 
ping per capita, and in the proportion of carriage in the foreign trade, 
both as to imports and exports. Sometimes he seeks to explain the 
up-and-down ‘movement by one cause and then another, and at other 
times does not account for it. He should not be required to explain 
such phenomena, which belong to the lives of nations as well as indi- 
viduals. 

Were he to admit this principle throughout his discussion, we could 
better trust his opinions. We shall soon find him ignoring it, assign- 
ing every decadence to hostile legislation, and every advance to some 
accidental cause, which suspended the operation of the hurtful | 
lation. : 

In 1815 he brings us to the first act abandoning protection. (See page 
229 of Commissioner’s Report.) The purport of it was to repeal discrim- 
inating duty on tonnage between our vessels and those of foreigners 
whenever the President of the United States thought that the discrim- 
inating duties of foreign nations had been abolished. Then he refers 
to our treaty with Great Britain, July 3, 1815 (page 229). 

The former, he says, was intended to bestow a moiety of our trade 
on foreigners. This official announcement of the treason of the men 
who founded the Republic is startling if true, still more startling when 
afterwards it is continued and the people do not perceive it. If un- 
true, how strikingly false, how mean in its malignity, how indecorous 
in a subordinate officer whose calm, sober statements are all that pro- 
priety and decorum should permit in his intercourse with the Congress 
of the United States. 

By the treaty referred to, reciprocal liberty of commerce between th: 
Territories of the United States and the British territories in Europe is 
established. Vessels of the United States were permitted to trade di- 
rect to and from the dominions of Great Britain and to the East Indies, 
and not-to pay more duties than the most favored nations. Thistreaty 
was for four years; but, by proclamations of the several governments, 
became the rule of their intercourse. He says Great Britain kept us 
out of her North American trade for fifteen years, and out of her West 
India trade for thirty-five years. 

The first effect of free trade with England under this treaty, wasa falling 
off of ourshare of business in the foreign trade in 1816, in which importations 
were very large, British goods in British ships rushingin like waves of the sea. 


The losses for one year were: Of tonnage employed, exceeding 6 per cent.; of 
imports carried, 4 per cent. ; of exports carried, 3 per eont. 
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These losses he reaches by a comparison with 1815. Had he taken 
the year 1814 he would have proven the contrary. Had he taken the 
years 1818, 1819, 1820, he would have proven that the proportion of 
American carriage in the foreign trade was rapidly increasing. This 
latter he accounts for by saying we increased the tariff and forced the 
withdrawal of British ships. This was the effect in 1817, and yet from 
the close of the late civil war until now, with duties far in excess of 
those of 1816, we are unable to keep out British ships or those of any 
other trading nation. What a fear of finding the truth is manifested 
in this avoidance of it! 

Now, he comes to the second act of reciprocity in 1817 (see Report, 
page 231). 

This absolutely prohibits the importation of foreign goods into the United 
States except in American ships, except where they are the product of the 
country whose ships bring them, unless in case of a nation which has not 
adopted a similar regulation. Now— 

Says he— 
in consequence of this exception or proviso our tonnage in the foreign trade 
fell off from 1817 to 1818, 26 per cent.; from 1815 to 1818 we lost 31 per cent. 

Examinethesetwostatements, Takenowthefirst: From 1817 to 1818 
the proportion of American carriage in foreign trade is, for imports, 
79 per cent.; in 1817, forexports, 74. In 1818 it is 85 for imports and 
80 for exports, and increases until in 1820 it is 90 for imports and 89 for 
exports. Our commerce per capita runs down from 20.76 in 1817 to 
14.70 in 1820. It isclear, then, that after this act and treaty of 1517 


we gained in the carrying trade. 

Why were these facts calculated to reverse the conclusion of this 
Commissioner withheld? It has been said figures will sometimes lie. 
Of this I assume the Commissioner of Navigation has information. In- 
deed, forgetful apparently of the deduction from bis figures, he says: 


Inspite of adversity on all sides, the percentage of American carrying in our 
ocean trade 


steadily advanced through all the period from 1316 to 1820, 
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What appalling contradictions does our Commissioner clothe himselt 
with 

It is strange that this act of 1817 should have been so denounced by 
him. Before it this country had resorted to discriminating tonnage 
dues for protection, but here it prohibits the importation of foreign 
goods not in American ships from any country other than the country 
in which they are produced. It recognizes a narrow commercial policy 
which the enlightened nations of the earth were preparing to and 
have since abandoned. Blind leader of the blind thou art, Mr. Com- 
missioner. And now you bring us tothe period from 1820 to 1825 and 
reveal an enormous increase in the proportion of American carriage in 

reign trade. We run up from 79 per cent. of imports and 74 per 
cent. of exports in 1817 to 95.2 per cent. of imports and 89.2 per cent. 
of exports in 1825. All this done in eight years’ operation of the act 
and treaty of 1817. How easily you disprove yourself. 

On page 232 he calls attention to certain legislation which he desig- 
nates another stripping of protection. It is so partial in its nature 
that I shall leave it to care for itself, 

Now he calls attention to an article in the London Timesin the year 
1827, in which the waning of British commerce and the baneful spread 
of American commerce are portrayed in graphic lamentation. For an 
instant he soars with patriotic pride at the contrast depicted. ‘‘The 
active seamen of America have engrossed England’s East Indian trade, 
and her starred flag is conspicuous on every sea and will soon defy Eng- 
lish thunder.”’ 

How has he been transferred from the bog of despondency to the sun- 
lit, pure-aired top of triumphant joy at his country’s commercial suc- 
cess. He has forgotten his former complaints and sorrows. No. In- 
stantly he tells of the act of May 24, 1828, which he designates “‘ pity 
for England.’’ He says this opened to the ‘‘ mother country ’’ thein- 
direct trade. She already enjoyed the direct trade, and the new act 

ld allow her to carry to and from the United States to all the 

1. In short, this act was the very thing wanted by Great Britain 

for the preceding thirty-nine years, but she waited twenty-one years 
ynger for its acceptance. Whata capricious, silly old woman. She 
nged for this act thirty-nine years and then refused for twenty-one 
years to accept it when tendered. The act is set out in full on page 

4 of the report. He quotes from the speech of Senator Woodbury, ot 
New Hampshire, in its advocacy. He disposes of it by the statement 
that Portsmouth, N. H., at the time of the passage of the act, had 40,- 
000 tons in the foreign trade, and now has only 4,000 registered tons. 

England, he says, is the great beneficiary of this act. . A table is 
given from 1826 to 183Q which he calls the climax period. Strange 
climax when there is a downward tendency in tonnage shipping and 
commerce per capita, and in our proportion of carriage of our imports 
and exports. And now another table he takes, the imports and ex- 
ports carried in 1823 and 1826, and says this is the highest proportion 
of trade American bottoms ever carried. The years immediately pre- 
ceding and following were lower, so that, as there was no legislation at 
this period, no light is drawn from this table on the effects of any pre- 
vious legislation. More than this, the proffer of the act of 1828 was 
not accepted by Great Britain until 1849, and'therefore it had no 
operation during this period. The varying state of our tonnage from 
year to year must find some other explanation. This flighty witness 
is in a perturbed state of mind and requires a sedative. 

What next? Oursbipping merchants wanted access for their vessels 
to the ports of the British West Indies. A special act, indicated in the 
act on page 236 of the committee’s report, which opened up to us the 
West Indian trade, he says failed to give us equality in freighting with 
England. Why? We are given for answer that interest was higher 
here than in England; that we had no capitalists with surplus wealth. 
A new British protection is here evolved. The London Lloyds Register 
Association underrates the qualities of our ships and overcharges for 
insurance on our cargoes. ‘‘ The United States to this day has never 
had an organization such as the Lloyds.”’ 

Well, as this is a private enterprise we must assume that ourinvest- 
ors find other sources of investment more profitable or they would do 
likewise, for the men who own our lines are millionaires, equal toany 
enterprise. 

Here again another table appears, ‘‘on the down grade from 1831 to 
1835.’’ Examine it. The tonnage in the foreign trade runs up from 
538,136 tons to 788,173 tons. The shipping per capita 4.04 cubic feet 
in 1831 and 5,32 cubic feet in 1835. Our commerce per capita in 1831 
is $13.80, and $18.35 per capita in 1835. True,the proportion of Amer- 
ican carriage in foreign trade in 1831 was for imports 91 per cent.,for 
exports 80.6, while in 1835 it was 90.2 and 77.3. We have increased 
our shipping, but not as rapidly as our trade, widening from freer com- 
merce, required. If legislation has improved us thus, it was wisely 
conceived and enacted by our statesmen. 

Our Commissioner draws a picture of the enormous increase of Brit- 
ish tonnage over our tonnage from 1830 to 1840 in our country. He 
says while we gained 40 per cent. in all the ports of the world, Great 
Britain increased 400 per cent. in our own. This was the result of 
our legislation. In Volume CITI, Hansard’s Debates, page 507, Mar- 
quis Granby says: 

With regard to America, the registered tonnage in the year 1847 was 2,838,045, 


but in 18458 it had advanced to 3,154,041, being an increase of 315,996 tons. 
With regard to the American tonnage entered into the ports of this country 


I find that the comparison between British and American shows the followin 
result: British tonnage entered inwards from the United States in 1847, 205,123 . 
tons; American tonnage, 435,399; exvess of American over British tonnage, 
230,276 tons. Again, ifwe look to the British tonnage employed in the trade | 
with our colonies and compare it with the American tonnage, we shall find that 
che Aenea tonnage to our colonies increased from 1825 to 1846 by 1,635,823 

How favorable this to us when contrasted with the Commissioner’s 
statement on page 238 of the report. 

Before leaving this statement of the decade from 1830 to 1849 two 
observations are of importance, The first is that in the last half of the 
decade we were passing through panics and bank suspensions which 
severely affected our prosperity in every direction. Next we find in 
the next five years our tonnage in the foreign trade alone had increased 
about 44percent. Why the Commissioner should have chosen the dec- 
ade from 1830 to 1840, closing in financial confusion, to teach the in- 
roads made by Great Britain on our commerce it is incumbent on hin 
to explain. It is either an exhibition of perverse logic or of an insensi- 
bility to the relation of cause and effect which awakens pity for mental 
imbecility. 

On page 237 of the report we are furnished a table with head lines 
thus, ‘‘ Decidedly declining, 1840 to 1845,’’ And now for the table’s 
story: Tonnage in the foreign trade in 1841, 788,398; in 1845, 904,- 
476; shipping per capita in 1841, 4.48 cubic feet; in 1845, 4.54 cubic 
feet; proportion of American carriage in foreign trade in 1841, 88.4 
per cent. for imports and 77.8 per cent. of exports; in 1845, 87.3 per 
cent. imports and 75.8exports. Thededuction is that while our sbip- 
ping in the foreign trade largely increased our commerce grew still 
faster. 

The table from 1845 to 1850 is next. In the decade from 1840 to 
1850 our tonnage in the foreign trade had almost doubled, and yet our 
lachrymose friend refuses to be comforted. He refuses to see that 
under the old navigation and nonintercourse laws, while we could 
carry almost our entire commerce, with freer intercourse with other 
nations, commerce increased faster than we could build ships to carry it. 

And now we are brought to the repeal of her navigation laws by 
Great Britain in 1849, to which we had been inviting her since 1828, 
The effect of this reciprocation, the Commissioner says, was soon felt 
and may be shown as follows, in a table to be found on page 241 of 
the report headed ‘‘The English victory.’’ 

It appears from this that our imports carried in our own vessels from 
1849 to 1853 inclusive increased 59 per cent., while that of all other na- 
tions increased 177 per cent. He would have done well to have enlarged 
his table by a statement that in 1849 our tonnage in the foreign trade 
was 1,258,756 tons and in 1853 it had risen to 1,916,471 tonsand con- 
tinued to rise from year to year until 1862, when our civil war inter- 
rupted its growth. 

In conjunction with the observations of our Commissioner in relation 
to our decreasing percentage of American carriage in the foreign trade, 
I invite attention to aspeech of Marquis Granby in Hansard’s Debates, 
Volume CIII, page 513. He says: 

I find that the average of British shipping engaged in the foreign trade was, 
in 1820, 22 per cent., but in 1847 it had increased to5l percent.; andagain I find, 
in 1814, that the average foreign tonnage in the British foreign trade was 211 per 
cent. less than British, but in 1847 the foreign tonnage was 21 per cent, more than 
the British. Then again I find that the averageincrease of British tonnage from 
1814 to 1847 was 134 per cent., but the increase of foreign tonnage was 259 per 
cent. 

To show that the tonnage of Great Britain increased more than ours 
in our trade and withhold the fact that our tonnage increased more 
rapidly than theirs in the British trade, argues either ignorance or 
willful deceit. Our tonnage in the trade from 1849 to 1862 would 
have been much greater had it not been for the preference for the iron 
ship which England could build cheaper than any other nation. The 
shipowners of other nations bought and used themewhile the United 
States alone prohibited it to her citizens. This recognized on ae 
ment in the carriage of commerce is so universal that the denial of it 
by the Commissioner becomes intensely absurd. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have followed the vagaries of the witness until 
we may dismiss him as misleading, and as meaning always to mislead, 
to advance the favorable action of the House on the pending bill. 

You are sometimes cited to our foreign tonnage in the carrying trade 
in the early history of the country, when our navigation laws fettered 
commerce, but as you see, in afteryears from time to time as our 
ships were admitted to foreign trade, and foreign ships to our trade, our 
tonnage increased at a more rapid rate than formerly, although our pro- 
portion of the foreign trade was not so great. The secret lay in the 
fact that you had broken down the barriers of commerce, that men were 
trading everywhere, and that the world was not building ships as fast 
as the world’s commerce grew. Now, sir, along that whole period I 
submit the course of conduct of the American Government in relation 
to our merchant marine in its successes eclipsed that of any other nation 
on the face of the earth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLOUNT. One word more, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the gentleman be al- 
lowed to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I object. : 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, I submit that that comes with poor 
grace, for when the gentleman himself was speaking on the same sub- 
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ject the same privilege that I ask for the gentleman from Georgia was 
ranted him, 

Mr. BINGHAM. How much time does my colleague want? 

Mr. BLOUNT. About ten minutes, 

Mr. BINGHAM... I will give the gentleman ten minutes of my time. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I have no objection to that, but I do object to 
unlimited time being given. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, there were prior to the war some ap- 
propriations that might be ted as subventions; but in 1857 the 
Government of the United States, looking over the condition of the 
commerce of the world in full view of what might be termed subsidies, 
with the experience of those nations, determined that even in relation 
to the mails they would not pay any additional sums of money beyond 
the sea and inland postage. It was the view of gentlemen from all 
sections of this country; it was the conclusion derived by intelligence 
from authentic sources. 

After the war, in the midst of its demoralization, there came the 
Pacific Mail subsidy. There was no increase of commerce growing out 


of that. When the subsidy was withdrawn the shipping continued. 
But there did come to this House an investigation of a scheme involving 


many hundreds of thousands of dollars to debauch this House, and 
your assistant doorkeeper was driven from these walls, your messenger 
at that door was driven from these walls, various public men were 
suspected, and the country became disgusted and alarmed and refused 
tocontinueit. Themen who were benefited by it were men of wealth, 
men at the head of large corporations, and they lost then and there 
the confidence of the American people. 

Congress after Congress there has been attached to the Post-Office ap- 
propriation bill subsidies in the name of aids to postal lines. Whether 
this House was Republican or Democratic, save once, there was a re- 
fusal to vote a dollar, and by reason of the very experience they have 
had, not only as to the effect of the legislation, but as to the men who 
were to be benefited by it. But here we have a proposition for the 
Pacific Mail in this bill, according to this report, to give them out of 
the Treasury $607,000, which would be for the benefit of Mr. Hunt- 
ington, Jay Gould, and his son George. You may pass along these 
various lines and look into the board of directors, and it is easy to dis- 
cover they are the very men who have been repudiated in the past. 

We shall not, sir, meet with the judgment of the American people 
if we reassert a policy which has been condemned for more than a quar- 
terof acentury. They will see through the thin gauze of the example 
of England, through that of Germany and the failure of France. They 
will see that so far as our naval power is concerned we have more ton- 
nage to-day than any nation on the face of the earth except Great Brit- 
ain, and seeing the effects of this measure they will visit their con- 
demnation upon those who fasten it upon the country. 

I would appeal, if appeal were of any avail, to gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, in view of the action of the American people 
at the last election, with this threatened legislation full before their 
eyes, with this profession about reviving the American marine and 
American shipbuilding—I would appeal to them, after the failure of the 
people to respond to their suggestions in reference to this and various 
measures, that within two weeks of their final exit from power they 
would not consummate this iniquitous measure upon the country. 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that it was a job. I have no thought of 
reflecting upon the personal integrity of a single member of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries; I have no thought to re- 
flect upon any gentleman inthis House; but when I seea great league— 
the Shipping League—moving wherever a board of trade can be found, 
and by reason of misrepresentation as to the policies of foreign countries 
inducing them torecommend this measure, when perhaps notone in ten 
has studied its details, and when I see the great beneficiaries of it, the 
men who have grown to princely wealth on the land grants and sub- 
sidies and Government favoritism in the past, without exhibiting to the 
great American people one pulsation of gratitude or even respect, I say, 
sir, I appeal under such circumstances and ask if gentlemen will not 
permit this measure to at least over this Congress. 

Why, sir, in 1848 and 1849, for two years, Great Britain debated the 
question of the of her navigation laws. Her shipowners, her 
shipbuilders, and in commerce, her merchants, her naval 
officers, proclaimed that the repeal of those laws would be their ruin, 
that she was giving free commerce to the world and receiving nothing 
in return. Those same interests, this very same class of experts, have 
been inveighing here against such an antisubsidy policy and claiming to 


know better than body elsein relation to what would be its results. 
But it appeared in the sequel that Great Britain knew her interests 
better. She opened the trade of all her colonies to the commerce of 


the world, and to-day see how, by this liberal policy, she ranks above 
all other nations commercially. us beware, then, in view of the 
misleading influence of those interests in Great Britain at that time 
and in view of the narrow policy which they advocated—let us beware 
how to-day we fasten, for a decade or two decades, upon the public 
Treasury a of many millions of dollars upun information or 
arguments brought forward by shipbuilders and shipowners, if you 
bar ch ent trees osc ogee" toe 
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Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE T. BARNES, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 21, 1891, 


On the bill (H. R. 13511) making appropriations for the service of the Post- 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. BARNES said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: At this late hour I do not desire to detain the com- 
mittee with any extended remarks. The clause under discussion 
places at the disposal of the Postmaster-General to be used in his dis- 
cretion some $295,000 for providing for special and necessary mail facil- 
ities. Itis understood that the main purpose for this special appropri- 
ation is to provide for a fast mail from Philadelphia via the Atlantic 
Coast Line to Tampa, Fla. Without this special appropriation this 
fast-mail transportation can not be retained. The appropriation has 
been annually made for the last thirteen years. 

Other lines running through thickly populated sections with large 
areas of country on each side of the line are sufficiently compensated 
at the ordinary rates, because the passenger travel, together with the 
large local mail and local freights wil] easily support these lines. but 
here is aline running along the coast, with but very limited local travel 
and with but limited local mail, and yet extending from commercial 
points of great importance like Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
in the East, to the port of Tampa on the Gulf. A fast mail thus sup- 
ported becomes of vast importance to the commercial interests of the 
country. 

I will not attempt to add to what has been said by those who have par- 
ticipated in the discussion on this point. But I will call attention to the 
reportof the committee on communication on the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea submitted to the International American Conference held 
in this city in January, 1890, bearing on this subject. This very ques- 
tion of the fast-mail service is considered in that report, and I feel that 
nothing will throw more light on this subject than what that committee 
says. I submit to the consideration of this committee the following 
extract from that report: 


Plans have’been proposed by capitalists in this country for the establishment 


of a direct and rapid steamship service between Tampa, Fla., and Mobile, Ala., 
and the ports of Colon, Port Limon, Costa Rica, and Grey Town, Nicaraguan. 
The town of Tampa is situated on the west coast of Florida, 366 miles from 


Havana and 1,200 miles from Colon by the measurement of the United States 
Navy Department. It has a safe and commodious harbor, sufficient to float 
the largest ships, and without bar or other obstruction at its entrance. The 
natural advantages of this port have been supplemented by the construction of 
wharves, docks, reamed aetemeraie and freight can be transported from the 
railroad cars to the ships at the minimum of time and expense. 

The Government of the United States has already established a fast railway 
mail service between New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, and Tampa, 
to connect them with the Havana steamers, making the distance from New 
York City in thirty-six hours and touching the principal cities of the Atlantic 
coast, where mails from the West are collected, as the trains pass daily. 

The distance from Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati,and other great cities of the 
West to Tampa is about the same as that from New York to Tampa and from 
those cities to New York, and the railway connections are such that a letter 
from Chicago via Tampa to ports of the Caribbean Sea would have the same 
advantage of speed and transportation as a letter from New York, and freight 
from the Western cities for such port would be carried by rail to Tampa as 
quickly and as cheaply as to New York. 

The distance from Tampa to Colon, taking that port as an illustration, both 
as to time and mileage, is much less than from New York, the time being five 
and a half days, while the steamers at present in use between New York and 
Colon make the journey in eight to nine days. 

It could not be expected that the exporters of New York would avail them- 
selves of this advantage of time in the shipment of heavy merchandise, for the 
cost would be much greater if sent part way by rail, but for mailand passengers 
it would be found very convenient; while the merchants and the manufacturers 
of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and other cities of the West, who 


produce most of the articles shipped to South America, would not only be able 
to place their merchandise upon the docks of Tampa in the same time and at 
the same cost that are required to deliver it in New York, but with much greater 


convenience and less cost, so far as wharfage and handling at the terminal 
points are concerned. 

The same holds true of merchandise imported into the United States from 
the southern republics for consumption in the Southern and Western States. 


The merchants of Chicago, some months ago, sent to the president of this con- 
ference a memorial for the establishment of steamship facilities at Tampa, 
which is in accordance with the foregoing facts. The merchants and manufac- 


turers of the Southern portion of the United States would derive great benefit 
by the establishment of the proposed line, and the rapidly developing indus- 
tries from that section seem to be entitled to special consideration. At the 
same time, in addition to the advantages already pointed out, all those engaged 
in trade between the United States and the countries bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, and the Pacific Ocean would enjoy the great bene- 
fits of competition. 

With properly constructed steamers the proposed line would be of incalcu- 
lable service to those engaged in the shipment of fruit and other perishable ar- 
ticles, which suffer severely from long voyages and bad weather at sea. A very 
large portion of the fruit coming to the United States from Central and South 
poet a is cansumed in the Southern and Western cities of the United States, 
and the same is true of coffee, hides, and other merchandise, whi'e the princi- 
pal articles of export from the United States come mainly from the same cities, 
the flour from Richmond and Minneapolis, provisions from Chicago, refined 
petroleum from Cleveland, and furniture from Grand Rapids, while Georgia 
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and the Carolinas, as well as other Southern States, are largely interested in 
the shipment of cotton goods. 

But the greatest advantage to be derived from such a line would be the im- 
provement in mail and passenger transportation between the United States and 
the ports east, west, and south of Colon, the time from New York to the latter 
port being shortened to five and a half days or six days, if, as suggested, the 





0} isteamers make a deviation from a direct line from Tampa to Port 
Ar nd Grey Town. The voyage from Tampa to Colon, 1,200 miles, would 
e made by fast steamers in less than five days, and by rapid railway trains 
itl York or Chicago could be reached from the latter port in six and 
na vs 
Such an improvement upon present facilities for travel is worthy of the care- 

ful consideration of the delegates to this conference and of the Governments 
they represent 

The plan above suggested for a line of steamers from Tampa to Colon pro- 

poses that the steamers, if established, shall visit the city of Mobile regularly 
to deliver and receive freight, after having landed their mail, passengers, and 
ircight at Lampa 


The Farmer Demands Action, not Eulogy. 


SPEECH 


OF 
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HON. CHARLES W. McCLAMMY 
; 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 25, 1891, 
Ont bill (H. R. 13552) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 3), 1892. 
Mr. McCLAMMY said: 
Acrriculture in its first inception could scarcely be considered as an art, or 
en oecupation. The ancients, deriving their food chiefly from the sponta- 


neous productions of the soil, styled the earth their mother; but we, in the 
light of a higher philosophy, are reminded by our harvests home and finished 
vear of our obligations to one common Father, who gives “ rain from heaven 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.”’ 





~ulture, whether viewed as an art orscience, presents a history as marked 
and important as that of any other great civilizer in the world’s progress. In 
its rudest state men subsist for the most part upon the chase, or such roots, 
fruits, and grains as are easily gathered. In its second stages men follow the 
pastoral , wherein as nomadic tribes, inhabiting hilly countries or table- 
lands, they depend chiefly upon flocks and herds for food, raiment, and loco- 
motion. In Central Asia—that mysterious source of languages, religions, and 





races—the condition of agriculture has ever prevailed. 

Next, increase of population, demand for food, richness of soil, and the spirit 
of adventure have forced or attracted men to the now celebrated alluvial plains 
of-the world. Finally, from the great centers of modern population the same 
migrations of races are taking place as of old, planting new empires in the 
wilderness and making a superior agriculture, whether in hilly countries, table- 
lands, orsliuvial plains, the great and essential art of life. 


As history is philosophy teaching by example, it would be highly instructive 
to discuss the conditien of influence of agriculture as exhibited in the life of 


the two great nations of classical antiquity. 

After a splendid career of prosperity, filling the world with her fame, Rome 
culminated and declined. No historical proposition is more susceptible of proof 
than that the great causes of that decline were the laws enacted affecting real 
estate and the condition, skill,and products of labor. For many years after 


Rome bad grown to greatness the cultivation of the soil was not only deemed 
honorable, but was regulated by law, in order that agriculture might yield the 
largest return to labor, and be,in reality,the great conservator of the empire. 
Not only were flocks and herds kept for food and raiment and alluvial lands 
tilled, but the soils in most unfortunate regions were carefully and skillfully 
cultivated 

At first the allotment of land to each citizen was but 6 acres. It was not 
plowed, but spaded, and the yield was very great. Virgil, Cato, and Co- 
lumella, Rome's chief agricultural writers, invariably urged the cultivation of 
small farms, in order that thetillage might bethorough, The subdivision of es- 
tates, the limitation of their extent, and the habit of personal attention to farm- 
ing were excellent conditions for success, 

‘*The Romans,” says Frederick Von Schlegel, referring to the last days of the 
republic, *‘ were a thoroughly agricultural people.” Changing this splendid 
basis of prosperity, permanency, and power, whereby, resting in the soil, Rome 
pierced the heavens by the force of thought; she grew proud and oppressive ; 
the reias of power slipped from the hands of the middle classes; labor became 
disrupted, the soil a monopoly, and the masses of the people reckless, unpa- 
triotic,and degraded. A few proprietors held the land and owned the labor. 
The poverty of the many, with its evils of want, and ignorance, and depend- 
ence, existed by the side of the excessive wealth and culture ofthe few. The 
lands in Italy and in the conquered provinces were apportioned among the 
families of the great, instead of being given or sold as free homesteads to the 
poor. By this anequai distribution of property,and by forcing the husband- 
man into the army and buying up or taking his land, much of the soil was cul- 
tivated by servile labor. This monopoly of the land and condition of labor 
epeies unfavorably toagriculture and thustothe prosperity and permanency 
of the empire, 

These two causes were destructive to intelligent, interested, and really pro- 
ductive agriculture. Certain staples, itis true, were raised in vast quantities ; 
but these required little skill and prevented the cultivation of a variety of 
crops. Old and exhausted lands were abandoned without any attempt to re- 
new their fertility. The laborer felt no moneyed interest, no personal pride, 
in the result of his toil, and all generous progress in agriculture was retarded. 
The voice of history proclaims in the clearest manner that free labor and own- 
ership of the soil by the laborer, if possible, are necessary conditions to the 
highest success in agriculture and national prosperity. Givethe laborer no in- 
terest, prospective or otherwise, in thesoil he tills and he can not be otherwise 
than wasteful and inefficient. 

In the earlier days of the empire the maximum limitation of freeholds to 500 
acres, in connection with the old Roman loveof agriculture, led toacareful and 
exact mode of culture, But in the Jater days of the empire, says Hallam, ‘*‘the 
husbandman, a menial slave of some wealthy senator, had not even the quali- 
fied interest in the soil which the tenure of villainage afforded to the t of 
feudal ages."' At this period, notwithstanding Rome’s matchless sol and cli- 
mate, she was compelled to import food from ce conquered neces. Rome 
remained free while hcr middling classes retained a ng influence; but 
when the tenure of the soil passed into the hands of the few, the incentives to 
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industry, to order, and to a quiet life were gone. Her young men sought the 
excitement of the camp, the city, or foreign lands. Cut loose from the ties of 
home and maddened by the bad example of the landed aristocracy, the poorer 
classes lost their love of country ¢.nd liberty, The mad prodigality which pre. 
vails in the confusion of ashipwreck may serve toexplain the progress of luxury 
amid the misfortunes and terrors of a sinking nation. 

Some of the landed proprietors at the period of which we speak owned es- 
tates of such magnitude that, though tilled by slaves, the annual revenue of 
each amounted to nearly $3,000,000, which was squandered by the nobles in 
every excess of luxury. ‘‘ Rivers,’’ says Seneca, ‘‘ which had divided hostile 
nations, flowed, during this period, through the vast estates of pare citizens,” 
Read but the following graphic description from the pen of Ammianus, the 
Roman, after the land had nm monopolized by the few and agriculture de. 
graded by service labor and say if there was not cause enough for Rome's ruin, 
and warning to America: 

“A secure and profound peace succeeded the tumults of the republic. Dis. 
tant nations revered the name of the ple and the majesty of the Roman 
senate. But this native splendor was degraded and sullied by the conduct of 
those who displayed the rent rolls of their estates, and provoked the just re- 
sentment of every man who recollected that their poor and invincible ancestors 
were not distinguished above another. Whenever these rich land owners vis- 
ited publie places they assumed a tone of loud and insolent command toward 
their equals, and appropriated to their own use the conveniences designed for 
the Roman people.” 

“Owing to the degradation of labor,” says Gibbon, “ the paheione disdained 
to work with their hands, and the husbandman, being obliged to abandon hig 
farm during the term of his military service, soon lost his zest for work. The 
lands of Italy, which had been originally divided among the families of the 
free and indigent proprietors, were ee ee or usurped by the 
avarice of the nobles. In theage which preceded the fall of the republic it was 
comeunes that only twothousand citizens were possessed of any independent 
subsistence. Whenthe prodigal, thoughtless commons had imprudently alien- 
ated not only the use but the inheritance of power, to wit, their own home- 
steads and free life, they sank into a vile and wretched populace.,"’ 

Such is one of the great lessons of history, and any nation that desires per- 
manent prosperity and power should learn it well, wisely protecting labor and 

pital, and encouraging the divisions and cultivation of the soil. 

It is qne of the blessings of the American farmer that he owns in fee simple 
the land which he cultivates. He has not to stoopand cringe and stand in awe 
in the presence of those whom he calls masters. He hasno masters—no favors 
to beg of any man. He has a sturdy independence of character, adorned, per- 
haps, by culture and refinement. He belongs toaclass who hold in their hands 
five-sixths of the wealth of the country and its entire political power, and the 
hands which have wrought this wealth are able to defend the Constitution 
which makes us one people. 

Labor, for a fair remuneration, whether of the brain or hand, should be the 
glory of America; besides, there is true dignity in labor, especially in cultivat- 
ing the soil. The object which the farmer has in view is to subdue the earth: 
to eradicate its briers and thorns, and to plant in their stead what is useful and 
beautiful to man. It is to fulfill the original appointment of the Creator that 
man ‘shall eat bread inthe sweat of hisface.” ‘ Labor,’’ says a noble worker, 
“has been made by providence the law of man’s condition. It is the price at 
which whatever is valuable in life must be earned. Whatever, therefore, de- 
grades labor as the business of life or renders it distasteful or dishonorable 
does violence to our social laws no less than to a wise economy.” 

All improvement, all progress of the race in civilization has been the result 
of intelligent labor. It has built our cities, dug our canals, constructed our 
railways, developed our mines, built our steamers and ships, given life and 
energy to the industrial arts, and, aboye all, is feeding and clothing our people 
and providing for their happiness. “The nation,” says Dr. Sam Johnson, 
‘*that can furnish food and raiment, those universal commodities, may have 
her ships welcomed at a thousand ports, or sit at home and receive the tribute 
of foreign countries, enjoy their arts, or treasure up their gold." Let labor, 
therefore, be crowned with honor—that labor, especially, which contributes so 
much to the welfare of man and allows him to approach nearest, through na- 
ture, tonature’s God. 

In all ages wise, learned, and good men have gladly turned away from the 
employments of public life to the pleasure, the consolation, and the quietude 
of rural pursuits. Who can forget how eagerly Washington laid aside his robes 
of office and sought the repose of Mount Vernon; how gladly Clay returned 
to the shades of Ashland after the excitement and honors of Congressional! life; 
and how Webster hastened from the cares of state to his herds and fields, and 
the sights and sounds of the ocean, all endeared to him by the sweet memories 
of rural life? (Men who have chosen to follow other avocations of life, and who 
pursue them with success, still long for the pleasures and employments of the 
a All their pians of life havea kind of natural culmination in the deter- 
mination to retire into the country and share with the farmer the healthful and 
dignified occupation of husbandry = 

Agricultural pursuits tend to moderate and tranquilize the false ambition of 
nations, to heal sectional animosities, and afford a noble arena for honorable 
rivairy. The acquisition of comparatively slow, but sure wealth, drawn from 
and reinvested in the soil, develops health of body, independence and simplic- 
ity of life,and love of country, while the rapid accumulation of wealth, not 
by production, but by trade and speculation, is unnatural and unhealthful. It 
attracts men to cities and tempts to wild investments. Never was truer or 
more comprehensive line of poetry penned than that which declares that— 


“God made the country—man made the town.” 


Agriculture furnishes the food of the nation, the raw materials of manufac- 
tures, and the cargoes of domestic and foreign commerce. It is the cause and 
the evidence of true civilization; for when tillage begins barbarism ends and 
the various Eats thie tailed When ss prospers, all other interests 

rosper. en t epression, panic, ruin, ensue, 
. he United States are, and must always remain, an agricultural nation. For 
this the soil, the climate, the institutions of the country, and the age of the 
world have peculiarly fitted them, and it is the duty of the Government to 
take all possible measures to secure in the agriculturists of America the 
fullest benefits of its ample resources. 

It is hard to realize,’and yet as true as Holy Writ, that some who shall read 
to-day these lines wil! live to see one hundred millions of freemen dwelling in 
this dear land of ours. —~ 

Old Rome, with all her elements of decay constantly at work, lasted nearly 
one thousand years, and carried her culture, civilization, and arms to a won- 
derful pitch of glory. May we not hope and devoutly pray that, taking warn- 
ing from history and the sof the times, our Republic may so learn lessons 
of wisdom that, eradicating all destructive terdencies, she will fortify herself Ue 





against decay and become what Rome was not, eternal? 


These eloquent and soul-stirring words were uttered at the time sf 
the establishment of the Bureau of Agriculture, Since that me , 
ble year, 1862, the farmer has never lacked for declamation and Con- 
ional oratory. Heis the best eulogized man that walks the earth. 
ispraisesaresungandsung. Administrations may change; Congresses 
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ht the may come and go, but the eloquence of the man who speaks for the Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the Military Acad- 
ties of American farmer goes on forever. It is periodical and eternal, and the | emy at West Point has for its pupils young men from every district in 
can less the orator knows about farming the more entrancing and thrilling | the United States. That Academy and the Naval Academy are the 
uxury his eloquence. We have had now nearly thirty years of stump speak- | most national of any institutions in our country, and the discussion of 


ing on the floor of this Housein behalf of ‘‘thedown-trodden, oppressed, | a bill appropriating the means for the support of the West Point Acad- 


a and impoverished farmer,” * emy calis to our mind the importance of all the people entertaining 
les in Panegyric, Mr. Chairman, has had its day. The time has come for | the same national feelings which are so universal with the young men 
stile action. What does the majority in this House say to the demands | of those two academies. 

a, the made by the farmers for financial relief, for more money and good And, Mr. Chairman, how inopportune, how improper, how untrue are 

























re de. money, but cheap money? What does the Republican majority say | the charges which have been made time and time again on the other side 
} ruin, to the farmers’ demand for the free coinage of silver? Where is the | of the House regarding one of the great sections of our country. The 
Dis. eloquent tongue to ring out the farmers’ remonstrance and protest against | charge has just been made that a man from the North or who served 
oman the arbitrary, audacious suppression by the mighty Republican trium- | in the Federal Army could not be elected to any office from the South. 
mis vitate in this House of the Senate bill for the free coinage of the people’s | I have before me an extract from a speech made by General Willard 
estors money ? 4 Warner, who served as a distinguished officer during the war and after- 
rs vis- Who, among these hundreds here clamoring and foaming at the | wards settled in the State of Alabama, and in 1868 was elected to the 
aa mouth as the farmers’ champion, has raised his voice loud enough to be | United States Senate by the Legislature of his adopted State. That 
heard by the man of the iron gavel in behalf of the subtreasury bill? | gentleman, in a speech made in 18380 ata reunion of the Society of the 
jained Who has uttered a single protest, a delicate remopstrance even, against | Army of the Cumberland, held in Chattanooga, used words which I 
on his the audacious ignoring of this bill by the Ways and Means Committee | will ask to have read from the Clerk’s desk. 
f the of the House? Who has reminded the country that this committee | The Clerk read as follows: 
y the has been sitting with folded hands since the beginning of this session | General Garfield said right when he said that if the soldiers had all of these 
= of Congress, not having formulated or reported a single bill, utterly —_ — ee ee have oe — happily long oo. : 
dent : . sas : *¥1: , , e n 16 * u . ere are nen here Who KDOW MEAS & Tracica 
alien- and supremely indifferent to the petitions of nearly eight million of Republican of the worst kind. Ihave lived here for sixteen years of the prime 
10me- American farmers? of my life, and I say it here with pride and thankfulness that I have yet to re- 
Has a single measure introduced in this Congress, whether it be a — the first word or ~ first - of a from a Confederate soldier, 
S per- 7 ill . : : and I never expect to as long as I may live here, 
rand land bill, a subtreasury bill, a free-coinage bill, looking to fiscal changes Mr. SPINOLA. Where does he live? 
in the administration of the Government which will give the people r yaad nere does he live? : ee 
imple more money, which will add one dollar to the circulating medium of Mr. OWENS, of Ohio. I think he lives here in this city. 
B Swe the country, had an hour’s serious consideration by any committee of Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. He lives in Alabama. 
oo this House? Who denies it and who of these lusty-throated cham- Mr. SPINOLA. That point is important to be settled. 
hands pions has protested against it or denounced it? Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I now ask the Clerk to read another 
oo The rales of the House have been changed to pass a bill to emascu- extract from General Warner's speech, which I have marked. 
late and exterminate the farmer, known as the McKinley bill. The Clerk read as follows: Fs as 
oe The rales of the House have been changed to pass the direct-fax bill, | ,,78¢,hars) words and language and, insulis come, from. thors, gentlemen, 

: ones . e ° . : shirke 1 the fight 
arth ; which puts millions in the pockets of Washington claim agents. when fighting men were insharp demand. And now! say confusion to them, 
1 and The rules have been changed to destroy the peace, tranquillity, and | confounded confusion to them—to the men who now, sixteen years after we 
x thal prosperity of the country by the passage of that monstrous piece of ee have laid = our Sawears i te their red flag in the face 
orker, : 7 cae gS . . of this sorrowing nation. Their time has gone by,and the soldiers should 
‘ice at legislative and political iniquity, the Lodge force bill, which Mecans & | everywhere be heard as they are being heard to-day. : 

m Sot bayonet behind every ballot, a negro behind every bayonet, whichis| yy WHEELER, of Alabama. I shall not read in full, Mr. Speaker, 
— tantamount to a race wat, which means race extermination. .,.. | but simply wish to allude to a letter written recently to Senator Ep- 
result _ The rules have been changed to take the people’s money for subsidiz- | yrp-y ps by a gentleman from Texas. He states that he was a resident 
: = ing ae > set gy OO ae ene ee by of Vermont until twenty-nine years old. Healways voted the Repub- 
eople ee = Ce — sae fi - oa sen oe me, ; oa oe © aa lican ticket. His brother was killed in the Federal Army; his father 
nson, oo Saal  aediitina pee 5 Pra Hot ie sider reasury - yoted for and supported Scott, Fremont, Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, and 
ave ant ds a al am nth d au ° The bill still al esa Pome . Garfield, and he goes on to say that his business requires him to travel 
iabor, of the Capalaie, aie tie odes Se will be ane a «tage throughout the South. He is largely credited as being a man who un- 
tes so bene ; . ou #©- | derstands the character of the people he is among, and he says with- 
h na- w The? of the next “ne ye ee lief and th ’ h 1 out fear of contradiction that a man’s politics has as little effect, so far 
— e nae — or relief and they o treatec to the Sata as the treatment of a man or his family is concerned, in business, so- 
—~ ae 10n Du w ‘Their ori ane, See ahd or Congressional plati- | cially, at church or in the courts, nay even at the ballot-box, as it does 
ne ace sat se cir principles and their measures are even de- | i, Vermont or Minnesota. The letter is as I will read: 
i life: nied a hearing on the floor of the American Congress. Days and weeks WEATHERVORD; Tex.. August 25 
3 and Pron acaapi i= discussing our Indian appropriation bill, and millions Srr: While I have no personal acquaintance with you, but being a native of 
: rons of dollars are voted to educate the Indian how to shoot the American | vermont State, I feel justified in addressing you to utter my protest, feeble 
f the soldier, and when I rise in any place upon this floor to speak for the | though it may be, against the passage of the Federal election bill, and to urge 
aetaal American farmer five minutes are allowed me and I have got to get a ay and your me ee in ty cee, ae a of such a 
coal down on my k and beg for that! Over $2,000,000 is appropriated E. and some reasons that seem to me so strong why it should not become a 
to establish Indian schools! How much is appropriated by tlie agri- And it seems to me also from the fact that Iam a Republican and voted for 
ne < cultural bill to establish agricultural colleges ra rr better aa cheaper Harrison and Morton; that I lived ina Republican State until l was twenty- 
fi ed : f . : 9 . 4 . | nine years of age; that my only brother was a Union soldier and died inactuai 
sual ucation of the farmer boys in this country ? The pitiful sum of | service; that 1 myself enlisted in the Union Army, but was not mustered into 
— $600,000, and that is conditional. Does not such inconsistency carry | service on account of my being but fourteen years of age; that my father, a Re- 
, i ; ; 343 i. sublican and an Abolitionist, sat in the first Republican convention and sup- 
ul. It ~ On comment? Is it not enough to everlastingly politically damn coated vigorously Scott, Frémont, Lincoln, Grant, Hayes,and Garfield. I men- 
ee 18 ngress? The still small voice of the-people has already answered | {jon these things simply to show that I have been bred in your politieal faith 
) the question, and there I leave it. and ought to be firmly fixed in the doctrines of your party. 
4 i . What I feel and shall try to express ought to have some weight, for ly tl 
4 B ess 4 Oo have some weight, tor sureiy the 
- a eit ecenamts feelings and opinions of Southern Republicans merit some consideration at the 
: aa handsof Republicans ofthe North. [have lived in Texas eleven years. My four 
oe Military Academy. living children were born here, and twoofmy children are buried here. ILhave 
4 ‘ lived a portion of that time in northern Texas and the remainder of the time 
in southern Texas, 
My business has been such that I have traveled in the cars and by private 
. For SPEECH conveyance in all parts of the State, and have been among all classes of its peo- 
of the 
ent to q ple. I am usually credited with keeping my ears and eyes open, and Laffirm 
a the without fear of contradiction that a man’s politics (his being known to every 


one to be a Democrat or Republican) has as little effect, so far as the treatment 











HON. JOSEPH WHEELER. 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 27, 1891. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 
Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, said: 


Mr. CuarrMan: I believe that discussion upon the question which 
tlemen who have occupied the 


has been the of remark by 
floor in the last hour has been completed. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. Not finished, if my friend will allow me. 


get the time, 


We 
Propose to have some further debate ou the Indian question when we 


of himself or his family is concerned in business or socially, at school, at church, 
in the courts,nay,even at the ballot box,as it does in Vermont, or Minne- 
sota, and it can not be justly said that this applies only to Texas, for the reason 
that Texas is largely peopled with natives of all the other Southern States, and 
very many of them men recently moved here from those States. 

Ican truly say that I have often been filled with astonishment and wonder at 
the universal acquiescence of these people in their defeat and the results of the 
late war, and any Northern man must marvel at it who comes here and lives 
or mingles freely among these people, when he remembers what an awful war 
if was. 

I know that Abraham Lincoln's character is almost universally respected and 
admired among Southern men; I know they almost universally feel that the war 
ended for tho best, that it has been and is better for the South that slavery as 
an institution passed away with the war, and if there is here and there a man 
who feels at all sore it is a feeling caused more, I believe, by some phases of 
carpetbag reconstruction as ittook place insome portions of the South than by 
any occurrences during or direct and necessary results of the late war, 
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The chief cause, in my opinion, forthe feeling of alarm and anxiety that ex- 
ists throu,shout the South—and it does exist and is genuine, and occasioned by 
the proposed passage of the Federal election bill—is that the people of the 
South fear arepetition of those occurrences, 

I feel certain thatif President Harrison and the supporters of this measure 
in the House and Senate could visit this country and travel through the South- 
ern States, talk with and observe these people in their places of business and 
in their homes, they wouldacknowledge that Congressman LAanuaM, of this dis- 
trict, in his recent speech in the House upon this measure, uttered the truth 
and nothing more. But they need not do even that if they are open to convic- 
tion. Let themask the solid men of Boston, who recently made such heavy 
and permanent investments in Waco, Dallas, and Fort Worth, Tex., or your 
neighbors, the Vermont capitalists, that have invested thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars in Texas cities, men who know these people by actual business 
and social contact with them. 

Let them ask Hon. Charles N. Fowler, president of the Equitable Mortgage 
Company of New York anda prominent Republican, whose company is con- 
structing a railroad and developing a coal mine in this very county, and the 

ivestmentis the result of his own personal investigation, he having been here 
several times. Ask him if there is any more need of a Federal election law in 
the South than in the North. Ask Russell Harrison, who has traveled all over 
the State very lately, or Mr. Gould, who recently stayed over two months here, 
if they think the verdict at Appomattox needs affirmation. 

Ask the members of the Grand Army of the Republic, who gathered from 
every city, viJlage, and cross-road post office throughout the South in Boston 
recently, whether they think the war is over or not, whether they think there 
are any verdicts of the late war to be affirmed, and if a single business = pee 
fessional man among them all says that the Southern Kepublicans need a Fed- 
eral election law to protect them in their property or rights, then I willconfess 
thatI am an abnormal idiot; that I have departed from the faith of my fathers 
and am wandering in strange ways and following false gods; that donot know 
a happy, free, and prosperous country when I am living in it,and move back 
North and teach my children that itis all a mistake; that the war is not over; 
that I have been dreaming for the last eleven years in thinking that peace and 
harmony prevail in this section. 

It may be urged that frauds have been perpetrated in isolated cases and ne- 
groes deprived of their right to vote. But suppose thisistrue. Is it necessary 
to pass this election bill, which isa menace to the whole South, because of what 
has occurred in some sections of the South? Are there no other waysormeans 
to be used to insure a free vote anda fair count but by the passage of this law? 

1 conclusion I must say that I wait with anxiety the action of the Senate, 
and I know of many Southern Republicans who do, as we can not see anything 
but trouble ahead for us who have come here to live among these people if the 
bill becomes a law, for human nature is much the same here as at the North, 

If there is to be another crusade and a re-enactment of the disgraceful scenes 
and fearful outrages that Iam fully convinced were perpetrated under tre guise 
of reconstruction by many of the vandal and reprobate carpetbaggers who bore 
the same relation tothe Republican party after the war that the camp followers 
who pillage and rob the dead and dying after a battle do to the fighting portion 
of an army, then will we Southern Republicans indeed have reason to cry out, 

od Lord, deliver us from our friends, the Republicans of the North, and the 
tection they insist on forcing on us.” 
FRANCIS GRANGER, 

Hon, GeorGce F. Epmunps, 

United States Senator from Vermont, Washington, D. C. 

I shall not take time to read the letter any farther, but I will ask 
permission to print the whole of it as a part of my remarks, together 
with some other extracts which I do not wish to take the time of the 
committee to read, because I desire to yield a portion of our time to 
other gentlemen who wish to be heard on this bill. And I ask now 
that I may be given unanimous consent to print with my remarks this 
letter and to generally extend my remarks inthe RECORD on this sub- 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 


Mr. SPINOLA. Before that I would like te have a little matter 
7 


settled. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I yield for a question. 

Mr.SPINOLA, The gentleman sent up and had read a moment ago 
the statement of some gentleman and when I asked where he lived my 
friend from Alabama said he lived in Alabama, but another gentleman 
stated that he lived here in this city. Now, that is a very important 
point, and I would like to know where he does live. 

Mr. WHEELER. Heisa respected citizen of the State of Alabama. 

Mr. SPINOLA. Then I take that for granted and withdraw all op- 
position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

RESOLUTIONS OF LEGISLATURES NORTH AND SOUTH, 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. During the last few days there has 
been a great deal said on the Republican side of the House with refer- 
ence to the action of certain Legislatures in deferring action upon ap- 
propriation bills for State exhibits at the World’s Fair. The criticisms, 
or rather charges, are that these States are lacking in the liberal spirit 
which should actuate them. I think these criticisms are due toa 
misunderstanding of the motives of our people. 

The real feelings of the people are probably best expressed by the 
resolutions of the Legislature of the State of Indiana, which were 
passed by that body yesterday, in which they say that the measure 
now pending in the Senate, known as the ‘force bill,’’ is a revolu- 
tionary measure, which, if itis passed and becomesalaw, will involve the 
people of the Southern States in a race war, will prostrate the indus- 
tries of many of the States, and disrupt the amicable commercial rela- 
tions now existing between the North and the South. And they say 
for these reasons they decline to take action upon the bill to appro- 
priate $200,000 for the World’s Fair until it has been determined that 
the force bill shall not be inflicted upon the country. 

The resolutions as adopted by both houses of the Indiana Legislature 
were in these words: . 


Whereas a bill has been introduced in this general assembly providing for 
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the appropriation of $200,000 to make a display of the industries and resources 
of this State at the World’s Fair to be held at Chicago in 1893; and 

Whereas the measure now pending in the United States Senate known as the 
force bill is a revolutionary measure, which, if it the Senate and becomes 
a law, will involve the people of the Southern States in a race war, wil! prog. 
trate the industries of many of the States of the Union, will disrupt the amica. 


ble commercial and social relations existing between the North and the South; 
an 

Whereas if said measure shall become a law, and such conditions thereby 
brought about, the World’s Fair will become a sectional instead of a national 
affair ; will fail to piouenes exhibit and display the itude and variety of 
our country’s resources; will fall short of the purposes for which it was con. 
templated, and will bring a stain and reproach upon our whole country ; and 

Whereas itis thesense of this General Assembly that no appropriation should 
be made by the State of Indiana to exhibit her resources at such fair, or in any 
manner encourage the same, unlessit can be made in fact as well asin name 
a world’s fair, and can exhibit the magnitude and variety of our whole coun- 
try’s resources and advancement : Therefore, 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring): That no further 
consideration of said ————s bill be had until the Senate has finally dis- 
posed of said force bill, that this Assembly may know what is to be the charac. 
ter of the exhibition at said World’s Fair. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I believe that is the same State, Indiana, that 
produced the ‘‘ Knights of the Golden Circle’’ during the war. 

Mr. SPINOLA. Yes, sir; and the blocks of five during the last 
election. [{ Laughter. } 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Now, if some other gentleman will make a state- 
ment, that State will not stand very high. 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. The Democratic party in Indiana 
have always been good citizens and supporters of the Constitution and 
laws of our land, and I regret that their opposition to the force bill 
excites the ire of the gentleman from Maine. 

It is quite true that the people of the South view the force bill and 
its possible results with great apprehension. They fear that the pas- 
sage of such a measure would result in acomplete stoppage of our prog- 
ress. Atleast it is certain that it would most seriously and detri- 
mentally retard the development which has blessed our country. The 
prosperity they have has been justly earned and ought not to be wrested 
from them. 

STRUGGLES OF THE SOUTHERN PEOPLE. 

For twenty-five years the people of the South have made a struggle 
which can not be known or understood by any people except those who 
were there with them, participating in their sufferings and their strug- 
gle for existence. They have suffered to a degree which can not be 
understood except by those who were witnesses to the struggles and suf- 
ferings of those people. They have passed through a fiery ordeal; they 
have, at last, after struggling for twenty-five years, brought forth 
and established new elements of wealth and new industries; they have 
been joined in this effort by the peopie of the North. And they see, 
or at least they think they see, in the force bill a breaking down and 
a prostration of the prosperity which has resulted from these strenuous 
efforts on their part. 

But these resolutions by Indiana are “but the reflex of the views of 
the people of our entire country. The action of the Legislatures of 
other States of the Union, both North and South, conclusively proves 
that the entire country is alarmed at the revolutionary measures sought 
to be enacted by the political party which was so overwhelming!y de- 
feated at the polls last November. 

The people by their representatives in the various legislative bodies 
with remarkable unanimity express their condemnation of the new 
government of bayonets and force which the Reed, Davenport, Lodge, 
Hoar, and Spooner class of politicians are seeking to inflict upon the 
country. 

The action of these legislative bodies shows that the people of the 
United States regard the passage of the force bill as an end to civil lib- 
erty and a surrender of the effort to maintain a government of the peo- 
ple; and they declare that if such a calamity is to befall our country, 
the World’s Fair might as well be abandoned. When Congress acted 
upon the measure, the proposition was to invite the world to wit- 
ness the progress of one hundred years of free government; and it 
would be perverting this purpose to invite them to a country which, 
by its laws, had just declared civil liberty to be a failure and in place 
thereof had substituted the worst form of imperial tyranny. 

The States whose Legislatures decline to participate in the World’s 
Fair under such conditions are New York, New Jersey, Nebraska, 
Illinois, Indiana, West Virginia, Missouri, Alabama, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas. That so many of the States whose Legislatures 
are in session have thus expressed the views of the people is couc! usive 
evidence that such views are concurred in generally by the people of 
the United States. 

APPREHENSIONS WELL FOUNDED. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber insist that we are un- 
duly apprehensive and unnecessarily alarmed. They assert that the 
resolutions adopted by the Legislatures of Indiana and other States 
suggest a condition which is not warranted; but even if the gentlemen 
are correct, even if these legislative bodies should be in error in their 
fears that the passage of the force bill would involve the Soutkern 
States in a race war, and that it would prostrate the industries of many 
of the States, even if these evils should not be realized to the extent 


apprehended, nevertheless, the probability or even the possibility of 
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such evils would for years to come prevent the further development of 
the Southern States, 

Many Republican papers published in the North have gleefully as- 
serted that under the operation of the force bill, not only will the House 
of Representatives be always Republican, but a majority of the Southern 
States would be permanently placed under Republican control. And 
to enable you to understand what that means we would ask you to go 
back and look into the condition of those States when controlled by 
Republicans during the period of reconstruction. We all recollect how 
vociferous the advocates of this bill were when the measure was under 
discussion in the House last summer upon the subject. We all recol- 
lect how vociferously they asserted that under no circumstances was it 
to affect State elections. 

But recollect that only last week a majority of Republicans in the 
Senate were decidedly against the Stewart amendment to separate Con- 

ional elections from State elections. And you also recollect that 
notwithstanding these protests which we heard last summer from the 
Republican side of the House, that State elections were not to be af- 
fected, not six hours after that bill passed the House a Republican paper 
of this city published an editorial saying that it was the intention to 
affect State elections and to control the Southern States. I send to the 
Clerk’s desk the article to which I refer, and which I ask the Clerk to 
read. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. In what journal was the article published ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, In the National Republican, of July 

1890. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

With the Lodge national election Jaw in full force over the South and various 
Democratic strongholds up Noith, we may confidently look for a different state 
of political affairs than now exists. New York City will then return several 
more Republican Congressmen than at present, while more than twenty negro 
Representatives from the South willrender the Republican control of the future 
Congresses absolutely secure and safe. As Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Florida contain a large majority of negroes, and as there are enough white Re- 
publicans in Alabama, Arkansas, North Carolina, and Louisiana, acting in con- 
cert with the negroes, to put these States into the Republican line, we can con- 
fidently look in the future for seven Southern States to be reliably Republican. 
This means a gain of fourteen Senators and at least twenty Representatives to 
the Republican party. 


When through the operation of the Lodge national election law six or seven 
Southern States shall discard Democratic rule, we shall look confidently to see 


some measure of justice done the blacks, who have been so long defrauded of 
their rights. Heavy taxes should be laid upon the property of the whites to 


develop and extend the public-school system in those States. 


Separate schools for the two races should be abolished, and the plan of bring- 
ing the youth of both colors into close and equal relations in schools and 
churches given a fair trial, as one of the most potent elements to break down 
the detestable Bourbonism of the South. The right of the black to bear arms 
should be guarantied to him, as well) as all the social rights intended to be se- 
cured him by the passage of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 

State laws against the intermarriage of the races should be 


Constitution. The 
repealed, and any discriminati 


A few years of this policy will solve the race problem satisfactorily. 
Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. 


by many more 


those evils be inflicted upon the States. 
Mr. MILLIKEN. What evils does the gentleman speak of? 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I speak of confiscation; I speak of 
miscegenation; I speak of the destroying of the prosperity of a State; 


I speak of mixed schools. 


Mr.OUTHWAITE. And compelling social equality in the churches. 
Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. Compelling social equality between 


the black and the white. 
Mr. MILLIKEN. 


viduals of the colored race. 


Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. The gentleman’s imputation upon 
the Southern people is entirely gratuitous and unwarranted. I desire 
to always yield to the gentleman for questions the purpose of which 
yield no further to the gentleman to 


is to seek information. I will 
make false statements which are insulting to the South. 
Mr. MILLIKEN. 


Mr. W 
in questions of 
as any people on the face of the earth; and the 


virtue, and propriety. The slurs and insinuations which so 
frequently emanate from that side of the Chamber are untruthful, un- 
just, and in the extreme. 


- Will friend allow me just one word? When 
corte the 


Mr.M WwW 
th prutouee baie 
1 IRIE Sorc tee cantltintes faeces. Alabores yiehd to the 


gentleman from Maine? 
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ions against the black in the matter of learning 
trades or obtaining employment should be made a criminal offense, while the 
colored man’s right to hold office should be sacredly protected and recognized. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, horrible as that 
picture may appear, it is a picture presented to the Southern people 
one paper of the North. And to say to them that 
those evils shall not be inflicted upon them, is an idle promise, because 
the moment that these States are placed under Republican control they 
will be placed in the hands of men who will demand that every one of 


So far as confiscation is concerned, there is noth- 
ing provided for in the bill, and so far as miscegenation is concerned, 
that is a matter which any gentleman can judge of as it has existed 
in the past, by looking upon the different colors of the different indi- 


I would not insult the South, nor the gentleman 
from Alabama, nor anybody else on that side,and I have not done so. 
of Alabama. I say the white people of the South 

morals, refinement, culture, and propriety, stand as high 
istory of the Southern 

people places them in an enviable light upon all questions of honor, 
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Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I can not yield any further to the 
gentleman to talk improperly about the South and her noble people. 

Mr, MILLIKEN (continuing). I desire tosay simply this in reply, 
that the gentleman, when he says that, is like the wicked, who flee 
when no man pursueth. There is no one in this House who has ever 
heard from me any insult to the people of the South, or anything that 
can be so construed. 

Mr.WHEELER, of Alabama. Idecline to yield further to the gentle- 
man, to enable him to continue this discussion; but I will say that 
there are States where miscegenation is allowed by law where the pro- 
portion of mulattoes to the black population is more than one hundred 
times greater than the proportion of mulattoes to blacks in Alabama. 

The people of the South have a difficult problem to contend with, and 
their endeavor has been to maintain such laws as will do the most pos- 
sible for the maintenance of the virtue, honor, welfare, and Christian 
conduct of her people; and the laws of all the Southern States declare 
miscegenation in all its forms with or without the marriage ceremony 
to be a criminal offense, and it is an unchristian neglect that the same 
laws do not exist in all the States of the Union, and I say this, that the 
rmoment the purpose is accomplished of placing the Southern States 
in the hands of the Republican party, a majority of that Republican 
party will be men, as has been proved heretofore, who will not hesitate 
toinflict upon those States all the evils of which I have spoken; and I 
shall now proceed to show that during the only time that a Federal 
election law did place the State of Alabama under the Republican party, 

every one of these outrages was attempted to be perpetrated upon it. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I willask the gentlemen one question which I 
know he will allow me. Will the gentleman explain to me how this 
bill applies to any State in the South any more than to any State in 
the North. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield ? 

Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I yield nofurther to the gentleman 
from Maine. I want to go on with my speech; but I will remind the 
gentleman that he and his associates voted down the Lehlbach amend- 
ment, which proposed to make the law applicable to the entire United 
States, and I will further remind the gentleman that the conditions 
are very different in the North from the conditions in the South. 

The gentleman from Maine orother Republicans from Northern States 
claim that when the Republican party controls in the Northern States 
educated men who are interested in the welfare of the people are chosen, 
while just the reverse is the case when the States of the South are con- 
trolled by that party. 

Then, again, the gentleman must have observed the opposition man- 
ifested by the advocates of the election law to the amendment pro- 
posed by Senator Stewart to separate Congressional elections con- 
ducted under the force bill from all other elections. The opposition 
to Senator STEWART’s amendment shows clearly the real purposes of 
the advocates of the measure. 

In 1867 Congress enacted a law—the act of March 3, 1867—which 
provided that a convention should be held in Alabama, the members 
of that body to be elected under the provisions of a Federal election 
law under the supervision and management of Federal officers, and the 
law provided that in order to adopt or ratify said constitution ayma- 
jority of the votes of the registered voters should be cast at the election 
to be held forits ratification or rejection. 

It so happened that far less than the required number of votes were 
cast in the election, and Major General Meade made his report certify- 
ing that— 

The constitution fails of ratification by 8,114 votes. 

Notwithstanding the indisputable fact that the constitution was de- 
feated according to the provisions of the law which authorized the 
election, this unscrupulous Republican Congress declared it ratified, and 
immediately admitted the Republican Senators and Representatives 
who claimed to be elected under said constitution. 

There was no pretense that the election was not conducted with per- 
fect fairness; as it was entirely under the control of the military offi- 
cers of the United States they could not set up that plea. In fact the 
report of Major General Meade insisted that it was a fair election in 
all respects. 

If a Republican Congress would commit such an atrocity, could we 
expect that they would scruple a moment in declaring all Republicans 
elected without regard to the number of votes they received ? 

They would not have any difficulty in doing this, as we have seen that 
the election officers appointed by Davenport, the author of the election 
bill, were robbers, thieves, convicted felons, penitentiary convicts, and 
keepers of the lowest dens of depravity and wickedness. 

The passage of the Lodge bill would be a signal to the unsecruprlous 
scoundrels of the United States to gather inthe South to repeat, if pos- 
sible, their carnival of crime, theft, plunder, and robbery which they 
carried on while the Southern States were under Republican rule from 
1867 to 1874. 

Let us give a more critical examination of some of these admitted 
and even avowed designs, purposes, and intentions: 

First: 

With the Lodge election law in full force over the South we can confidently 
look for a different state of political affairs. * * * There are enough white 
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Republicans in Alabama, Arkansas, North Carolina, and Louisiana, acting in 
cone with the negroes, to put those States in the Republican line. 

There is no doubt but that the Federal election officers would cer- 
tify the election of Republican candidates, and there is no question 
but that a Republican Congress wauld do any act necessary to Repub- 
licanize these States. 

After thus getting control of the State, what does the National Re- 
publican, the organ Republican party, further say it is their 
purpose to co: 


‘ h 
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Heavy taxes would be laid upon the property of the whites. 

The history of the Republican party in the South leaves no doubt 
but that this would be done, 

They increased State taxes to 1} per cent. and county taxes in many 
instances to the same figure, while under good old Democratic days it 
was less than one-fourth that amount. 

They collected and squandered some $2,000,000 a year, and in addi- 
tion to this, during the six years of their control, they ran up our 
bonded debt from $5,270,000 to $25,503,593 and reduced the value of 
State bonds from 108 to 22 cents on the dollar. 
ley squandered the school fund, paying school officials other than 
teachers six times as much as is now paid the same officers under Dem- 
ocratic administration. 

Under Democratic rule a thoroughly changed condition has been 
brought about. Now the whites of the South are maintaining excel- 
lent si including universities of a high order, for the education 
of the blacks, and to do so are taxing their own property as heavily 
as it will bear. No Northern Republican has studied the condition of 
ols of the South so closely as Senator BLArr, and he 
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100,58, 


the negro sch 
stated — 

. ick children are attending the public schools in the South. and 
burden of the expense is mainly defrayed by the white people of the 


MIXED SCHOOLS FOR WHITE AND BLACK. 


as all these evils would be, they are as nothing when com- 
with other indignities and atrocities with which we are threat- 
We will read further from this Republican organ: 

te schools for the two races should be abolished, and the plan of bring- 
youth of both colors into close and equal relationsin schools and churches 
. fair trial as one of the most potent elements to break down the detest- 

irbonism of the South 
t they would promptly commit this crime there need not be the 
slightest doubt. This was a leading and apparently favorite project 
in the convention of 1867, the members_of which were elected under 
the Federal election law which Congress enacted for that purpose. 

The convention, composed largely of negroes and adventurers from 
other States, debated in a most inflammatory manner in favor of inter- 
marriage of blacks and whites, mixed schools, and the disfranchisement 
of large classes of white citizens. 

A resolution providing against race amalgamation was tabled by the 
convention; anda small minority of thirteen members, who had become 
alarmed at the reckless disregard of the majority, issued an address on 
December 10, 1867, protesting against the proposed constitution, alleging 
as a cause that it authorized mixed schools, did not prohibit inter- 
marriage of blacks and whites, and that— 
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It iended to the abasement and degradation of the white population of the 
tat 
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Afterwards, finding that in order to put these projects into operation 
legislative acts were necessary, bills for such purposes were introduced 


into the Legislature. I send to the Clerk’s desk a copy of a law which 
was introduced in the Republican Alabama Legislature, and which was 
voted for by every Republican member except three, and they were, 
I am glad to say, from the white counties of North Alabama: 

Section 1, Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Alabama, That citizens of 
the State of Alabama, or of the United States of America within the State of 
Alabama, without distinction of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, 
are entitled to the equal and impartial enjoyment of any accommodation, ad- 
vantage, facility, or privilege furnished by common carriers whether on land or 
water, by licensed inn-keepers, by licensed owners, managers, or lessees of 
theaters, or other places of publicamusement, by trustees, commissioners, super- 
intendents, teachers, or other officers of common schools or other public insti- 
tutions of learning, the same supported or authorized by law, by trustees or 
officers of cemetery associations or benevolent institutions incorporated by the 


laws of the State, and this right shall not be denied or abridged on any pretense 
ot race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 


Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That any person violating the foregoing pro- 
visions, or aiding in their violation, or inciting thereto, shall, for every such 
offense, forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the person aggrieved thereby. 

Judge Bruce, now United States judge, and who would be a con- 
troiling factor in elections, should the force bill be enacted in law, was 
at that time a member of the Legislature, was one of the most earnest 


champions of the bill, and spoke in its advocacy for more than two 
hours. 


Fourth: 
PURPOSE TO ARM THE BLACKS. 


Another design of the advocates of the force bill is expressed in these 
words: 


The right of the black to carry arms should be guarantied to him. 
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It is quite certain that after Republicans had seized the State of Al. 
abama this idea would be put into operation. When they obtained 
control by the Federal election laws of 1867 they organized and armed 
a negro militia, and unscrupulous white Republicans sought to have 
them put on duty. 

The governor of the State, William H. Smith, was one of the few 
Southern white men who were elected in 1868. The demands made 
upon him by his party associates to order out negro militia under the 
pretense of enforcing the law were of a character to alarm him and he 
declined to accede to their demands. He knew that the State was at 
peace, the laws were obeyed, and that improper motives must prompt 
such requests. In his annual message to the Legislature, November 
15, 1869, this Republican governor said: 


Nowhere have the courts been interrupted. No resistance has been encoun- 
tered by officers of courts in the efforts to discharge the duties imposed upon 


them by law. 

This action upon the part of Governor Smith, together with his re- 
fusal to order out the negro militia, called upon him the bitter criticisms 
and denunciations of Senator George E. Spencer, I. D. Sibley, and 
others. 

On July 25, 1870, in a letter to the Huntsville Advocate, he replied 
to these attacks and denounced these Republican officials ‘‘as systemat- 
ically uttering every conceivable falsehood,’’ and said: 


During my entire administration of the State government but one officer has 
certified to me that he was unable, on account of lawlessness, to execute his 
officia! duties. That officer was the sheriff of Morgan County. I immediately 
made application to General Crawford for troops. They were sent, and the 
said sheriff refused their assistance. My candid opinion is that Sibley does not 
want the law executed, because that would put down crime,and crime is his 
life’s blood, He would like very much to havea kuklux outrage every week 
to assist him in keeping up strife between the whites and the blacks, that he 
might be more certain of the votes of the latter. He would like to have a few 
colored men killed every week to furnish semblanceof truth to Spencer’s libels 
upon the people of the State generally. * * * It is but proper in this con- 
nection that I should speak in strong terms of condemnation of the conduct of 
two white men in Tuskegeea few daysago in advising the colored men to resist 
the authority of the sheriff; and these are not kuklux, but are Republicans. 

This is but a sample of the conduct of many Republican officials 
who were elected under the Federal clection laws of that time. They 
sought to stir up strife. The killing of negroes was to their political 
advantage and these men and men like them were responsible for many 
disturbances, in which negroes were too often the worst sufferers. They 
now seek to again arm the negroes with a full knowledge that these 
poor creatures would be betrayed by pretended friends into aggression 
which would be very apt to terminate with disastrous results. 

I desire to call special attention to the fact that the Republican gov- 
ernor of Alabama stated that Sibley, the sheriff of Morgan County, de- 
manded that the negro militia be called out; that the governor sent 
Sibley United States troops in answer to his assertion that “ he was 
unable, on account of lawlessness, to execute his official duties,’’ but 
that Sibley refused their assistance. 

I call attention also to the fact that Governor Smith said that Sibley 
did— 
not want the law executed, because that would put down crime, and crime is 
his life’s blood. 

Governor Smith also said that his party associate, Sibley— 
would like to have a few colored men killed every week. 

It was such Republican scoundrels as these who were elected to office 
under the Federal election law of 1867. 

Fifth: 

ALABAMA REPUBLICANS SANCTION MISCEGENATION. 

Let us look still further into the intentions of these men. 

The advocates of the force bill also say: 

The State laws against the intermarriage of the races should be repealed. 

That this would be done there can be no question. We have seen 
that this idea of miscegenation was debated and favored by them in 
the convention of 1867, and also that that body voted down a proposi- 
tion looking toward its prohibition; but, worse than that, the highest 
judiciary of that Republican government decreed that all laws pro- 
hibiting the marriage of white persons and negroes were null and void 
and in violation of the acts of Congress and the Constitution of the 
United States. I read from the decision in Burns rs. The State, 48 
Alabama Supreme Court Reports, page 195: 

Sections 3602, 3603 of the Revised Code, which prohibit the intermarriage of 
white persons and negpet, are in contravention of the act of Congress of April 
9, 1866, known as the “ civi bill,” and repugnant to section | of the four- 
teenth amendment to the eral Constitution. 

The court quotes from section 1, Article XIV of the Constitution, 
namely: 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States; 

And says that negroes are citizens, and that— 


One of the its conferred by citizenship, therefore, is that of suing any other 
citizen. The civil rights bill now confers this right upon the negro in express 
terms, as also the right to make and enforce contracts, amongst which is that 
of marriage with any citizen capable of entering into that relation. 


This unnatural, revolting, unchristian, and ungodly decision of the 
supreme court of Alabama illustrates the reckless disregard of right 
which actuated the persons who were given official position by virtue 
of a Federal election law. 
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In 1874 we elected anew court, composed of Democrats, who 
reversed and overruled this in the case of Green vs. State (58 
Ala., 190), which was followed by Hoover wus. State (59 Ala., 57). 

The case of Pace vs, State (69 Ala., 231) involved the same princi- 
ple. It was appealed by the defendant to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which tribunal delivered an opinion affirming the de- 
cision of the Democratic supreme court of and therefore revers- 
ing the ease of Burns vs. State, which wasrendered by the Republican 
supreme court of Alabama. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the ease of Pace vs. Alabama, decided that the statutes of Alabama 
against miscegenation were not in conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States, 

UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT REBUKES ALABAMA REPUBLICANS. 

I read from volume 106, United States Supreme Court Reports, page 
583: ‘ 

Section 4189 of the code declares that ‘‘if any white person and any negro, or 
the descendants of any negro to the third generation, inclusive, though one an- 
cestor of each generation was a white person, intermarry with each other, each 
of them must, on conviction, be imprisoned in the penitentiary or sentenced to 
hard labor for the county for not less than two nor more than seven years.” 

The court, after discussing the subject, decrees that the law of Ala- 
bama, which I have read— 

Is not in conflict with the Constitution of the United States. 


This shows that the Supreme Court of the United States, althouch 
entirely composed of Republicans, revolted at the atrocious ruling of 
the Republican supreme judges of Alabama; but to more fully illustrate 
the low character of the officials, even including the judges of the su- 
preme court, who were forced upon the people of Alabama by the Fed- 
era! election law of 1868, I will call attention toopinions of the supreme 
courts of Indiana and Pennsylvania. 

INDIANA REVOLTS AT MISCEGENATION,. 


I read the head-note in the case of State vs. Gibson (36 Indiana, page 
389): 

Neither the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
nor the civil rights bill by Congress has impaired or abrogated the laws 
of this State on the subject of the marriage of whitesand negroes. Suchaunion 
ae members of the different races is a criminal offense by the statutes of 
this State. 

The decision also says (pages 403, 404): 
The statute provides that the following marriages are void: Whenone ofthe 
rties is a white person and the other possessed of one-eighth or more of negro 
lood; and when either party is insane or idiotic at the time of the marriage, 
Under the police power possessed by the States they undoubtedly have the 
power to pass such laws. 

The ple of this State have declared that they are opposed to the intermix- 

ture of races and all amalgamation. 


The court then adopts and incorporates in its decision the decree of 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania in the case of Westchester and 
Philadelphia Railroad vs. Miles (55 Pennsylvania State Reports, page 
209), in which the learned judges, with great emphasis, declare that it 
is the duty of the law to protect society from the character of evils 
which the Alabama Republican judges sought to force upon the people 
of that State. 

PENNSYLVANIA REVOLTS AT MISCEGANATION. 


The question considered was the right of a railroad to provide sepa- 
rate localities on their trains for white and black passengers. I read 
from pages 213 to 214: 


Why the Creator made one black and the other white, we know not; but the 
fact is apparent, and the races distinct, each producing itsown kind and follow- 
ing the peculiar law of its constitution. Conceding equality, with natures as 
perfect and rights as sacred, yet God has made them dissimilar, with those 
natural instincts and feelings which He always imparts to His creatures when 
He intends that they shall not overstep the natural boundaries He has assigned 
tothem. The natural law which forbide their intermarriage and that social 
ama) on leads to a corruption of races is as clearly divine as that 
which imparted to them different natures. The tendency of intimate social 
intermixture is to contrary to the law of races. 

it is but a step to illicit intercourse, and but an- 


other to in But to assert separateness is simply to say that follow- 
ing the onder of tive Providence, human authority ought not to compel these 
widely separated races to intermix. The of such to be free from social 
contact is as clear as to be free from intermarriage. The former may be less re- 
pulsive as a condition, but not less entitled to protection as a right. 

It is not udice, nor caste, nor i ice of any kind, but simply to suffer 
men to fi the law of races by the Creator Himself, and not to 
to their instinets. * ree has there 
y, ously, ¥, or politically. 
By uninterrupted usages the blacks live apart, visit and entertain among them- 
po Hany In fact, there is not an institution of the State in which they have 
mingled indiscriminately with the whites. Even the common-school law pro- 


vides for 
In the military a also they were not intermixed with the white soldiers, 
pe 9 ae companies and aut a, and on net by way 
a — motives of wisdom, prudence, to av the an- 
Is any member of this body surprised that the 
are alarmed to see a law favored by nine-tenths of the blican mem- 
bers of this which 


designed to fasten upon them such a hor- 

rible condition as is so ania Gao, 
What a contrast between the words and moral sentiments uttered by 
the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States and of the States 
of Indiana and Pe on the one hand, and the Republican 
judges of the @ court of Alabama on the otuer. The former 
protecting and society and morals; the latter exercising all 
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their weight and force to destroy, degrade, and, if possible, drag down 
the highest type of man and womanhood to a level with the negro 
race. It is this degradation which the organ of the Republican party 
of this capital city gleefully and joyfully proclaims is to be the dread- 
ful fate of the people of the South— 


When the Lodge election law is in full force. 
The people who seek to carry out these ungodly purposes do not pre- 


tend that they do this for the purpose of or to be in any way beneficial 
to the negro race; but they plainly assert that their purpose is— 


To break down the detestable Bourbonism of the South. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask gentlemen on the other side of the House 


if the people of the South are not justified in feeling alarmed if measures 
are forced upon them the effect of which would be, as claimed by its 
advocates, to place their States under the same control that they were 
placed under by a formerelection law of the same character and with a 
view of subjecting them to the same character of sufferings. 


In the letter which I have read the gentleman from Vermont says: 
If there is any sort of feeling inthe South it was not caused by the war, but 


by the suffering of those people under the carpetbag reconstruction which took 
place after the war. 


When our people were striving to build up the country, striving to 


build up lost fortunes, striving to educate their children, striving to 
place themselves in the onward progress of civilization, so far from re- 
ceiving aid and encouragement from the Government at Washington, 
every effort was thwarted by the very persons who ought to have given 
counsel, comfort, and encouragement. 


Strangers without character were placed in charge of our State gev- 


ernments and supported in their atrocious conduct by armed soldiers, 
and our State, which even during the war maintained its credit by 


sending cotton through the blockade to pay the interest on its debt, 
had its credit destroyed, and its bonded debt in six years increased 
from five to twenty-five millions. The Southern people do not wish 
to retain power for the purpose of retaining offices in the hands of the 
people who now hold them, but they wish to maintain their integrity, 
to continue their prosperity, to continue their efforts to build up thei: 
country, and add to the wealth and glory and prosperity of the entire 
nation. 

And while I assert that no man from the North has gone to the 
South in the last twenty-five years without being received and ac- 
corded the same treatment that he would have received in any part of 
the country, I also assert that not a single Confederate soldier has dur- 
ing that twenty-five years done a single act that was not consistent 
with devotion to the glory of the country and the flag which floats 
over this Hall—notasingleinstance. Yet after twenty-five years there 
are men who desire to place that country in astate of siege, and the 
are other men who are whipped by party lash into supporting thei: 
nefarious and wicked measures. 


ducts himself in a manner which would be rebuked in any community 
would escape censure in the South, but I do say any man from any 
part of the North who conducts himself in the South in a manner 
which would meet the approval of honorable men in the North will 
always find, and such men have always found, as cordial a welcome in 
the South as would be accorded them anywhere else in the world. 
Very few persons of character and education who have located in the 
South have sought office. Most of them have gone there to develop 
the country and to enhance their fortunes; but, notwithstanding, many 
have been selected for the highest positions of honor in the gift of the 
people. 

Why, sir, Mr. Prentiss, from Maine, from the very town where the 
Speaker of this House was born, went to Mississippi, and although his 
political views were opposed to the Democratic party, although he was 
an earnest Whig, that man, on account of his character and talent, be- 
came the idol of the people of Mississippi, and on two occasions they 
elected him to the Congress of the United States, not from a district, 
but from the State at large, he being voted for by a large majority of 
the white people of that State. 

And General Shields, another man from the North, was also accorded 
every honor that it was in the power of the people of Missouri to bestow. 
In my own district, the first Democratic candidate, the first Demo- 
crat elected from that district after the close of the war to the Con- 
gress of the United States, was from the State of New York. 

I might go on and give many instances; but I must now proceed to 
discuss the bill which for nearly a year has been the disturbing ele- 
ment in American politics, and as I desire to yield a portion of my 
time to other gentlemen, I will avail myself of the permission given me 
to extend or amplify my remarks in the REcorD, and will therefore 
only refer to the various extracts and documents which I will incor- 
porate in my speech. - 

The bill known as the election bill, No. 10958, was introduced on 
June 14, 1890. 

On the 17th, printed copies, each containing 76 pages, were ready for 
distribution. 

It passed through the process of reference to the Committce on Elec- 
tion of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress, and 
on the 19th thatcommittee reported to the House a bill numbered 11045, 
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asa substitute. This was printed and made available to members of 
this House on the 2Ist,and on the 26th its consideration was commenced 
under orders from the Committee on Rales. 

It will readily be seen that no committee of this House has been able 

ive this measure the study and consideration that so importanta 
law merits, nor has any member of this body been able to investigate 
the intricate expressions which this lengthy election code contains, 

The Committee on Rules has directed that the bill be voted upon at 3 
o'clock on July 2. 

lo force a measure of this magnitude and character through Congress 
with such precipitate speed is a flagrant outrage and little less than a 
fearful, atrocious, I might say diabolic, crime. 

his bill makes an entire and radical change in our system of gov- 
ernment. 

It takes the election of members of Congress as thoroughly outof the 
hands of State officers as if those officials ceased to exist. It is true it 
allows them to remain at the polls and reportthe results of theelection 
to the State officials; but these reports are not received, considered, or 
accorded any significance by Congress even as prima facie evidence of 
the statements they contain. 

Federal officers are appointed by Federal officials, who invade sove- 
reign States, register the votes, pass upon their qualification and eligi- 
bility, receive and count the ballots, and certify the returns to a Fed- 
eral election board, who then transmit the result to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. 





PRINCIPLES OF LIBERTY OVERTHROWN, 


The system of conducting eJections which has been in successful and 
satisfactory operation for one hundred years is overthrown; governors 
of sovereign States are ignored and insulted, and the States themselves 
placed on a plane with reference to the Federal Government almost as 
degrading as the relation a conquered province bears to an imperial 
power to which its allegiance is due. 

From the time that our forefathers planted their feet on the shore of 

s continent up to the present day elections by the people have been 
regarded as asacred right, upop which the principles of a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people, paramountly, solely, 

nd I might almost say alone, depended. [Applause. ] 

Che people of each election precinct are generally known to each 
other, and this is especially true in the rural sections of our land. 

Their views and opinions upon political and other public questions 
are understood, and the result of the vote is often predicted befcre the 
election takes place with surprising accuracy. 

In every community there are certain men who during their long 
lives have earned the respect and confidence of the people as persons o1 
capacity, judgment, and sterling integrity. 

These men are selected as managers of the election, care being always 

en that the opposing candidates have representatives on the board. 

With rare exceptions the voters are known to at least one of the elec- 

on officersand in probably a large majority of cases to the entire board. 

The ballots are received, counted, and returned, and the integrity 

the election is not questioned by any one. 

Such an election complies with both the letter and spirit of the Con- 

titution that elections shall be ‘‘by the people.”’’ 

entlemen on the other side of the House, instead of discussing the 
constitutionality and advisability of the bill, have devoted their time 
to denouncing the section of country from which I am proud to come, 
and which, with its noble people, I love with every impulse of my 
heart. They talk of unfair elections and charge that all elections in 
the South are conducted by violence and fraud; but when individual 
Republican members of Congress from that section are put upon their 
lire they all aimit that Democrats conduct elections in their dis- 
tricts with perfect fairness. Mr. COLEMAN of Louisiana, Mr. Ewart 
of North Carolina, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. Hovk, and Mr. Evans of Ten- 
nessee, have all borne testimony to the perfect fairness with which elec- 
tions were conducted by Democrats in the districts they represent. 

I do not speak for the whole South, because I do not know and could 
not possibly know what occurs in all parts of that vast extent of coun- 
try, comprising as it does nearly a million square miles of territory, 
nearly three times the extent of the thirteen original States and more 
than twelve times the size of all the New England States put together; 
but so far as I know, and my information is very general, I assert that 
there is not even an idea of fraud tolerated by the Democracy of the 
section from which I come; and in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, it is but fair and just to presume that what is true of one part of 
the South is equally true of all others; and I assert that if the people 
of my district believed that I would accept an illegal vote or tolerate 
a fraud, they would not elect me as their Representative in Congress. 
The votes are quietly cast and correctly counted; and in the five elec- 
tions by which I have been sent to this body my opponents will not 
charge that there was a single unfair vote cast for me. 

It is a pleasure and a great honor to be the Representative in Congress 
of people of their intelligence, integrity, chivalry, and honorable char- 
acter, and the developments now taking place in that section are giving 
itan ae prominence, and will make it the most prosperous country 
on earth, 
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This bill overturns this accurate, honest, and excellent system, con- 
ducted by such people as I have described, and strangers, of whom the 
people have little or no knowledge, and in whom they have less confi- 
dence, are sent to this quiet community, backed by paid deputy mar- 
shals, and, if desired by unscrupulous candidates, also backed by armed 
soldiers. 

Some of the Federal officers of election will no doubt be men of ed- 
ucation, standing, and character, but all persons who know the con- 
dition of the Southern States will admit that many of them will be 
persons unqualified for the office, without character to lose or to gain 
in the locality where they serve. 

They will hardly have much fear of violating laws, offenses against 
which are tried in the Federal court, as this bill virtually provides that 
they may select the jurors who serve in that tribunal. 


BILL AT VARIANCE WITH THE THEORY OF OUR GOVERNMENT. 


But suppose that none of these fears should be realized, the bill is 
objectionable because it is entirely at variance with American princi- 
ples and theories of government. 

The advocates of the bill are outspoken in their assertions that it is 
only intended to operate in those States and districts where there is a 
large negro population. 

The advocates of the bill assume and assert that a large majority of 
the people in those localities are Republican, and that a minority of the 
people in those districts, by reason of superior education, intelligence, 
and manhood, soc ntrol the elections as to in many cases give Demo- 
cratic majorities. 

If the honorable nonpartisan people of the United States wish proof 
as to the falsity of the general charge made on this floor that elections 
in the South are fraudulently conducted, it is abundantly supplied by 
the records of the facts which have been developed during the two 
years which have elapsed since the election in November, 1888. 

The defeated Republican candidates in the South have been urged 
to furnish evidence that they were defeated by fraud. 

They have been tendered aid, urged to accept aid, and even had aid 
thrust upon them; and in addition to this have had committees of Con- 
gress sent South with unlimited power, money, and resources in the 
hope that something could be developed to sustain these allegations; 
and this, too, has been done by the agencies of a great and powerful 
government. 

They have also had Republican Federal officials in all these localities, 
and if fraud or violence had existed as charged, indisputable proof 
would certainly have been placed before this body; and with all this, 
after seven months ofinvestigation, they have only succeeded in unseat- 
ing Mr. Turpin of Alabama and Mr. Cate of Arkansas, their action 
in both cases being so unwarranted by evidence as to shock the con- 
science and excite the indignation of many of the fairer-minded RKe- 
publicans. ‘ 

I have not referred to the cases from Maryland and the Virginias, as 
it is not charged by anyone that the pretended evils which it is claimed 
this bill will correct exist in those localities. But even if their assump- 
tions and statements were true, which I do not admit, but emphatically 
deny, the plan they propose to adopt is an assumption on their part 
that omr system, which is a government for the people, is a mistake 
and failure. For years the people of the South have deplored the want 
of education among the colored people. They have contributeda larger 
percentage of their own means to correct this evil than was ever before 
contributed by people of the Caucasian race for such a purpose under 
such circumstances since the world began. 

In a recent speech in Congress Senator BLAIR said it would not do to 
assert that Southern Senators and Southern people had— 


A desire to keep the colored child in ignorance in face of the fact that 985,000 
of them are attending the public schools in the South, and that the burden of 
the expense is mainly defrayed by the white people of the South. This is mar- 
velous progress. 


I also beg to call attention to a speech by Ex-Governor Chamberlain, 
of South Carolina. He was a Northern man; was elected governor of 
South Carolina asa Republican. The speech was delivered at Boston, 
February 8, 1890: 


I came from the South to-night. A business errand hasagain taken me tothe 
State which was my home for twelve years. I have mingled in during the 
last four months with the people whom I then knewso well. t do I find? 
I find that since 1876 both races in South Carolina have prospered. I find the 
prosperity of the negro has advanced pari su, more than pari passu, with 
the white man. I find the negro more self-respecting, better provided with 
schools, far better, acquiring property more rapidly, more industrious, more 
ambitious for education and a than he ever was before 1876; and I have 
come here to-night, at not a little inconvenience, to proclaim this in the ear of 
Boston's philanthropy and Boston’s patriotism. [Cheers.] I proclaim it be 
cause it is true, and because if any man iiving owes it to himself and tothe- 
country to proclaim the truth in this matter, am thatman. [Great applause.] 

- 7 7” + . ~ * 

What, then, is the duty of the North in respect to this problem; what is Bos- 
ton’s and Massachusetts’ duty; what is the duty of all patriotic men? I an- 
swer with my whole mind and conscience, their duty is to let the negro alone. 
(Tremendous cheering. ] 


A few days ago General Longstreet, who has been a Republican for 
twenty-four years, during which time he has been a resident of the 
South, was interviewed by one of the editors of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, a prominent Republican paper. 
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General Longstreet said: 
is gett al u 
ok Ne tee pOMMGaaE Th ates uae deliow thas becauas a imen to bisck he's 
Republican, 

This distinguished soldier continued: 

A negro is like almost any other man. He will vote for the advancement of 
his own interest. He will vote against a negro who has gone to the frontsimply 
as a politician, and in favor of a respectable Southern white man any time. He 
will vote for a Southern white man that he knows against a politician of the 
North every time. Schools are working out the problem ofthe colored man 
inthe South. The development of the country is giving him new avenues of 
employment. What he is ually getting is better wages, and what he needs 
is less politics and less meddling from peliiians. 

You will all recollect the remarks of Vice President MorTON on his 
recent return from the South. The whole tenor of his expressions was 
that the people, both black and white, were doing well. and that Con- 
gressional interference would be unfortunate for the entire country. 

They have appealed to Con to pass an educational bill to aidin 
this work, and the Democratic Representatives from the South have 
voted for and advocated such a bill almost unanimously, and now they 
see an administration, with every branch Republican, refusing to pass 
a bill to contribute $7,000,000 a year for ten years for this great aid to 
the colored people, while at the same time they see this Congress hasten 
to enact this law, which, it is estimated, will cost $12,000,000 a year 
for all time, although Southern Republicans tell them it will be a seri- 
ous injury to all the people of the South, and that the colored people 
will be the greatest sufferers. , 

If theRepublican party were sincere in its statement that its purpose 
and desire are to secure to the negro the right to intelligently exercise 
the right of suffrage it would answer the universal prayer of that 
race and give them the education they so much desireand covet. This, 
and this alone, would attain the object which Republican orators assert 
with somuchem is they desire. The enforcement or the attempied 
enforcement of the right of suffrage by marshals and bayonets will do 
more towards turning back the wheels of civilization than can be cor- 
rected by years of effort on the part of those who devote their best en- 
deavors to securea free and pure ballot and an advanced and progress- 
ive civilization. 

THE BILL UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

That this bill is entirely outside the pale of the Constitution I do not 
think there can be the slightest doubt, and that its operation would 
contravene the tenets and principles of our system of government, no 
fair-minded man of ordinary education and intelligence wili deny. 

In discussing the unconstitutionality of the bill I shall endeavor to 
show— 

First. That expounders of constitutional law lay it down as a rule 
that in construing a constitution we must consider the situation of the 
country antecedent to and at the time the constitution was framed. 

Second. That the history of those times and of the people of those 
times utterly negatives the assumption of the advocates of the bill that 
our constitutional fathers ever intended such a construction as is con- 
tended for by them, 

Third. That the proceedings and debates in the constitutional con- 
vention forbid such an interpretation. 

Fourth. That the proceedings and debates in the conventions held by 
the States to ratify the Constitution, with equal emphasis refute the 
construction for which they contend. 

Fifth. That contemporaneous writers on the Constitution also deny 
the position which is assumed by the advocates of the bill. 

Sixth. That the discussions in Congress during the hundred years 
which have elapsed since the Constitution wasadopted most thoroughly 
prove that the view presented by Mr. LopGE has never been enter- 
tained and will never be tolerated by the American people. 

Seventh. That even though not intended and not so expressed in the 
bill, it will be impossible to carry it into execution without doing acts 
the unconstitutionality of which no one will question. 

I will not burden the House by reading the numerous authorities 
from Cooley and from Story and others, but will invite attention to only 
a portion of a single page. 

I read from the on ‘‘ Constitutional Interpretation,’’ in Pot- 
ter on Statutes and Constitutions, page 657: 

It is regarded as appropriate for the courts and as a matter entitled to their 
most careful consideration in giving construction to the Constitution to look 
back at the situation of the country at the time and antecedent to the time of 
its adoption; to look at its then e ng institutions, at the existence and o 
erations of the then State governments, at the powers and workings of the old 
Confederation, and at all other circumstances which had a tendency to produce 
- parva a ae {Siory, $405); and it Fg ees pees — 
in arrivenge ares con porary «pretation may n toa 

These ples of constitutional construction are fully elaborated 
in the following decisions: Bigg vs. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
16 Pet. R., 610; Cohen vs. Virginia, 6 Wheat., 418, per Marshall, Ch. J. 

I will also read from the same commentator, page 657: 
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THE PURPOSE OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 
These authorities, as well as the numerous decisions I have before 


me, show that in order to understand the Constitution of the United 
States we must always keep in mind the purpose which our forefathers 
sought to attain and the evils they sought to avert by its adoption. 


The preamble is in these words: 
We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 


establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 


There must have been some great necessity for this action by the 


people who were to be affected thereby. 


During a period of nearly two centuries prior to the adoption of this 


constitution Europeans had been coming to America. 


They had established colonies until their aggregate population had 


reached three millions of people. 


The colonies were protected from foreign enemies by the parent 


country. 


Difficulties and conflicts between each other were prevented or ad- 


justed by authority from the same source, and while each colony was 
independent of the other, they all acknowledged a certain limited de- 
pendence upon the parental government. 


The attempts on the part of the British Government as far back as 


1754 to levy contributions and by various means to encroach upon the 


ights of the colonists brought about a meeting of deputies from many 


of the colonies, and the feeling then engendered culminated twenty- 
one years later in the armed conflicts between the colonists and Brit- 
ish troops at Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
The following year, July 4, 1776, thirteen colonies declared them- 


selves independent States, all of which had joined for mutual protec- 
tion against the war waged upon them by the mother country. 


Finally Articles of Confederation were formed, in which it was espe- 


cially provided that— 


Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every 


power, jurisdiction, and right which is not by this confederation expressly del- 
egated to the United States in Congress assembled. 


The purpose of this confederation was expressed in these words: 
The said States hereby severally enter intoa firm league of friendship with 


each other for their common defense, the security of their liberties, and their 
mutual and general welfare, binding themselves to assist each other against all 
force offered to, or attacks made upon, them or any of them, on account of re- 
ligion, sovereignty, trade, or any other pretense whatever. 


After the termination of the war of the Revolution the question of 


establishing a better system of government was agitated. 


In May, 1785, a committee of Congress made a report recommending 


such action by a change in the Articles of Confederation. 


On January 21, 1786, the Legislature of Virginia adopted Mr. Tyler’s 


resolution, providing for the appointment of commissioners from that 
State to meet commissioners from other States (I read from Elliot’s 
Debates, volume 5, page 113)— 


To take into consideration the trade of the United States; toexamine the rel- 


ative situations and trade of said States; to consider how far a uniform system 
in their commercial regulations may be necessary to their common interest and 
their permanent harmony ; and to report to the several States such an act, rel- 
ative to this great object, as, when unanimously ratified by them, will enable 
the United States in Congress effectually to provide for the same. 


Pursuant thereto, on September 11, 1786, at Annapolis, Md., Edmund 


Randolph, St. George Tucker, and James Madison met commissioners 
from the States of New York and Pennsylvania, Delaware and New 
Jersey. 


The commissioners from New York and Pennsylvania came with al- 


most precisely the power conferred upon its commissioners by the State 
of Virginia. 


Delaware had similarly empowered her commissioners, with this dif- 
ference, that the act to be framed by virtue thereof is required to be 
reported (Jbid,., 115)— 
to the United States in Congress assembled, to be agreed to by them,and con- 
firmed by the Legislature of every State. 

ANNAPOLIS CONVENTION, 

The States of Maryland, Connecticut, South Carolina, and Georgia 
did not appoint any commissioners, and those appointed by the States 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and North Carolina 
did not attend. 

A resolution and address prepared by Alexander Hamilton were 
adopted, which recited their meeting and the reasons why they be- 
lieved that a general convention of all the States should be held, and 
recommended (I read from page 116)— 


The exercise of endeavors to procure the concurrence of the other States, in 
the appointment of commissioners to meet at Philadelphia on the second Mon- 
day in May next, to take into consideration the situation of the United States; 
to devise such further provisions as shall appear to them necessary to render 
the Constitution of the Federal Government adequate to the exigencies of the 
Union; and to report such an act for that purpose to the United States in Con- 

assembled, as, when agreed to by them, and afterwards confirmed by the 
Teghiatave of every State, will effectually provide for the same. 


On February 21, 1787, Congress adopted a resolution in favor of the 
convention, and Virginia was the first State to comply. 
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The enactment of the Legislature of Virginia, after reciting several 
preambles, was in these words (page 17}: 

That seven commissioners be appointed, to meet such deputies as may be ap- 
pointed and authorized by other States, to assemble in convention at Philadel- 
phia, as above recommended, and to join with them in devising and discussing 
all such alterations and further provisionsas may be necessary to render the Fed- 
eral Constitution adequate to the exigencies of the Union, and in reportingsuch 
an act for that purpose to the United States in Congress,as, when agreed to by 
them, and duly confirmed by the several States, will effectually provide forthe 
Ssanic 

George Washington, Edmund Randolph, and James Madison were 

ng the commissionersappointed. All the other States except Rhode 
[sland followed the example of Virginia, and on May 25 the body which 


] 


| our Constitution met in the city of Philadelphia. 


CoN ITUTI rAL € 


INVENTION ON ELECTIONS. 
ashingtop was unanimously elected president of the con- 
nomination being made by Robert Morris and seconded 
hn Rutledge. Benjamin Franklin was to have nominated George 
Washington, but he was too ill to be present. 

On May 29, Mr. Randolph opened the business of the convention. 


DLay 
[ read from page 126: 
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vention, th 


il his regret that it should fal 


standing in lifeand politi 
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| to him, rather than those who were 
al experience, to open the great subject of 
t rmission. But as the conve m had originated from Virginia, and his 
agues supposed that some proposition was expected from them, they had 

i this task on him. 





then proposed, as conforming to his views, a series of resolutions 
which embodied his ideas of a plan of government, the one referring to 
the election of members of Congress being in these words (page 127): 


i ved, That the m« 


ou tto b 


mbers of the first brinch of the National Legislature 
elected by the people of the several States every for the term 
ol -, t e of the age of —— years at least. 


. Charles Pinckney proposed a draught which said (page 129): 
‘ ers of the House of Delegates shall be chosen every year by the 
: f the several States; and the qualification of the electors shall be the 
se of the electors in the several States for their Legislatures. 
te shall prescribe the time and manner of holding elections by the 
House of Delegates; and the House of Delegates shall be the judges 
s, returns, and qualifications of their members. 


1) June 6, he, according to previous notice and rule obtained, 
e 160 


Cat the first branch of the National Legislature be elected by the State Leg- 
| not by the people 
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ROGER SHERMAN AND ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


r. Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, advocated this proposition of 
Mr. Pinckney. I read his remarks (page 161): 


If the State governments are to be continued it is necessary, in order to pre- 
serve harmony between the national and State governments, that the elections 
to the former should be made by the latter. The right of participating in the 
National Government would be sufficiently secured to the people by their elec- 
tion of the 8 » Legislatures. The objects of the union, he thought, were few; 
First, defense against foreign danger; secondly, against internal disputesand a 

t to force; thirdly, treaties with foreign nations; fourthly, regulating for- 
ign commerce and drawing revenue from it. These and perhaps a few lesser 
ts alone rendered a confederation of the States necessary. All other mat- 

vil and criminal, would be much better in the hands of the States. 










Ir. Gorham also proposed a plan for the Constitution, its reference 

to the Lower House of Congress being in these words (page 189): 
I hat the members of the first branch of the National Legislature 
ought to be elected by the people of the several States for the term of three 


On June 18 Alexander Hamilton made a beautiful speech and pro- 
posed a plan of constitution. 

His recommendation regarding Congress was asI will read, page 205: 

I. The supreme legislative power of the United States of America to be vested 
in two different bodies of men, the one to be called the Assembly, the other the 
Senate, who together shall form the Legislature of the United States, with 
power to pass all laws whatsoever, subject to the negative hereafter mentioned. 

ll. The Assembly to eonsist of persons elected by the people, to serve for three 
year 

ili. The Senate to consist of persons elected to serve during good behavior ; 
their election to be made by electors chosen for that purpose by the people. In 
order to do this, the States to be divided into election districts. 

Mr. Hamilton prepared another draught, but did not submit it to the 
convention, Its election clause reads (Elliot, page 585): 

The Legislature shall provide for the fu:ure elections of Representatives, ap~ 
portioning them in each State, from time to time, as nearly as may be to the 
number of persons described in the fourth section of the seventh article, so as 


that the whole number of Representatives shall never be less than one hun- 
dred nor more than hundred. 


PLANS REFERRED TO COMMITTEE OF DETAIL. 


On July 23 it was unanimously resolved (I read from Journal of the 
Convention as filed by the Secretary of State, page 199): 

That the proceedings of the convention for the establishment of a national 
government, except what respects the supreme executive, be referred to a com- 
mittee for the purpose of reporting a constitution conformably to the proceed- 
ings aforesaid. 

On the 24th (page 201) the convention chose this committee on de- 
tail by ballet. Itconsisted of Hons, John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 
afterward Chief Justice; Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, afterward 
Washington’s Attorney-General and Secretary of State; Nathaniel Gor- 
ham, of Massachusetts; Oliver Ellsworth,of Connecticut, afterward Sen- 
ator, Chief Justice, and envoy to France; and James Wilson, of Penn- 





sylvania, afterward on the Supreme Bench. On the 26th the proceed. 
ings and the resolution were referred. The clause affecting the elec- 
tion of members of Congress, as shown by the Journal, page 207, and 
by Elliot, vol. 5, page 375, was: 


Resolved, That the members of the first branch of the Legislature ought to be 
elected by the people of the several States fof the term of two years, 


The plans proposed to the convention by Mr. C. Pinckney on May 29 
and by Mr. Patterson on June 15 were also referred to the committee 
on detail, after which the convention adjourned until August 6. 
(Journal, page 214, and Elliot, page 376.) The articles in Mr, Pinck- 
ney’s plan with regard to elections of members of Congress were (El- 
liot, page 129, and Journal, pages 72 and 73: 

ARTIcLe III. The members of the House of Delegates shall be chosen every 

year by the people of the several States, and the qualification of the 
electors shall be the same as those of the electors in the several States for their 
Legislatures. 

ARTICLE V. Each State shall prescribe the time and manner of holding elec- 
tions bv the people for the House of Delegates, and the House of Delegates shal! 
be the judges of the elections, returns, and qualifications of their members. 

Mr. Patterson’s plan ison page 191 of Elliot and 123 of the Journal. 
It has no provision for the election of Congressmen, but it authorizes 
Congress to elect a Federal Executive. None of the plans presented 
conferred any power upon Congress to either make or alter any regula- 
tions affecting the election of members of Congress, and no suggestions 
of that character had been madeto the convention. On August6 Mr, 
Rutledge delivered in the report of the committee of detail. 


FIRST SUGGESTION OF CONGRESSIONAL INTERFERENCE. 
The article we are discussing was in these words (Elliot, page 337): 





ArtTicite VI. 


SEcTION 1. The times, and piaces,and manner of holding the elections of the 
members of each House shail be prescribed by the Legislature of each State ; 
but their provisions cencerning them may, at any time, be altered by the Leg- 
islature of the United States. 


This was the first utterance of a member of the convention giving 
Congress any power to alter regulations of States regarding elections. 

On August 9 this article was reached, and as it is an important sub- 
ject, I will endeavor to review the entire discussion which pertains 
thereto. 

I read from page 401, Elliot, volume 5: 


(Article VI, section 1, was then taken up.) 

Mr. Madison and Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to strike out “each House,” 
and to insert “‘the House of Representatives;” the right of the Legislatures 
to regulate the times and places, etc., in the election of Senators being invo! ved 
in the right of appointing them; which was disagreed to. 

A division of the question being called for, it was taken on the first part down 
to “but their provisions concerning,”’ etc. 

The first part was agreed to nem. con. 


UNANIMITY AS TO PRIMARY RIGHTS OF STATES. 

We therefore see that the convention were unanimous in adopting 
so much of the article as is contained in these words: 

The times and places and manner of holding the elections of the members of 
each House shall be prescribed by the Legislature of each State. 

Now, it has been contended that at that time many persons insisted 
that the General Government ought to have the full control of the elec- 
tion of the members of the National Legislature. This vote shows 
that no such contention existed. 

It shows that every member was satisfied to leave this question orig- 
inally and primarily with the States. 

No one argued against it. Noone voted against it. No one even 
lisped one word or syllable against the proposition, but when it was 
proposed to strike out the paragraph which gave permissive and con- 


. tingent power to Congress to alter the provisions concerning the times, 


places, and manner of holding elections for members of Congress, it was 
contended thatthe legislatures of States ought not to have the exclusive 
right; but I will give the exact words as reported in the proceedings: 


Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Rutledge moved to strike out the remaining part, 
namely: * But their provisions concerning them may at any time be altered by 
the Legislature of the United States.”” The States, they contended, could and 
must be relied on in such cases, 

Mr. GorHAM. It would be as improper to take this power from the National 
Legislature as to restrain the British Parliament from regulating the circum- 
stances of elections, leaving this business to the counties themselves. 


Please observe that Mr. Gorham, of Massachusetts, spoke of this as 
‘regulating the circumstances of elections ;’’ this ignores and refutes 
the idea of taking absolute control by the General Government. 

I will now proceed to give the remarks of Mr. Madison, which are 
quoted by Mr. LopGs and other advocates of this bill as justifying a 
law which does not make or alter such regulations as States have made 
regarding the times, places, and manner of holding elections, but ac- 
tually takes absolute control of said elections by ap ing officers to 
manage and take control of the same and certify the results to Con- 
gress. 

THE REAL POINT THEN AT ISSUE. 

Before reading Mr. Madison’s remarks I beg to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that Mr. Lopag in his report and has care- 
fully abstained from informing this body as to the real point of Mr. 
Madison’s remarks. Mr. LopGs, as well as all other advocates of the 
bill, hides thé fact that five minutes before this much-quoted speech of 
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Mr. Madison was madethe convention had by unanimous vote adopted 
that part of the proposed Constitution which is in these words: 

‘The ieneneneepearand sietner af behing the elections of the members of 
each House be prescribed by the Legislature of each State. 

This left the question entirely with theStates. If they failed or re- 
fused to prescribe the time, place, and manner there could be no Con- 
gress, and the committee on detail had therefore proposed the addition 
of the following words: 

Bi & thety goneietons eemneening them may at any time be altered by the Leg- 
islature of the United States. 7 P ” > 

It was these words which Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Rutledge proposed 
to strike out. a : 

This was the provision which Mr. Pinckney, Mr. Rutledge, and Mr. 
Roger Sherman argued should be stricken from the Constitution. Mr. 
Madison, Mr. King, Mr. Morris, and Mr. Gorham, each having just 
voted to place the power originally and permanently with the States, 
seemed to feel that in case the States did not exercise it, a contingent 
and secondary power should be given to Congress, and in reading their 
remarks we must keep this important fact in our minds. 

I will now read Mr. Madison’s remarks, from page 401, Elliot, vol- 
ume 5: 

Mr. Maptsow. The necessity of a general government supposes that the State 
Legislatures will sometimes fail or refuse to consult the common interest at the 
expense of their local conveniences or prejudices. The policy of referring the 
appointment of the House of Representatives to the people, and not to the leg- 
islatures of the States, pene that the result will be somewhat influenced by 
the mode, This view of question seems to decide that the Legislatures of 
the States ought not to have the uncontrolled right of regulating the times, 

laces, and manner of holding elections. These were words of great latitude. 

t was impossible to foresee all the abuses that might be made of the discretion- 

ary power. the electors should vote by ballot or viva voce; should 
assemble at this place or that place; should bedivided into districts or all meet 
at one place; should all vote for all the Representatives or all in a district vote 
for a number allotted to the district—these and many other points would de- 
pend on the Legislatures, and might materially affect the appointments. 


MADISON'S REAL MEANING. 


We see here that Mr. Madison speaks of the time, place, and man- 
ner of holding elections. He says ‘‘whether the electors should vote 
by ballot or viva voce,”’ that means manner; ‘‘should assemble in this 
place or that place;’’ should be divided into districts or all meet at 
one place.’’ Here Mr. Madison refers tothe placeof voting: ‘‘Should 
all vote for all the Representatives or all in adistrict vote fora member 
allotted to the district.’’ I suppose Mr. Madison meant by this expres- 
sion to submit the question as to whether members of Congress would 
be elected by districts or upon a general ticket. A1l these suggestions 
referred to place and manner of holding elections, but it does not mean 
that the Constitution authorizes Congress to appoint the officers of elec- 
tion to register the votes, count the ballots, and certify the results. 
Anything said by Mr. Madison about exercising controlling power meant 
controlling the time, place, and manner, as indicated and explained by 
him. 

Mr. Madison then says, pages 401 and 402: 

Whenever the State Legislatures had a favorite measure to carry they would 
take care so to mold their regulations as to favor the candidates they wished to 
succeed. Besides, the inequality of the representation in the Legislatures of 
particular States would produce a like inequality in their representation in the 
National Legislature, as it was presumable thatthe counties having the power 
in the former case would secure it to themselves in the latter. hat danger 
could there be in giving a controlling power to the National Legislature? Of 
whom was it to consist? First, of a Senate to be chosen by the State Legisla- 
tures. Ifthe latter, therefore, could be trusted, their representatives could not 
be dangerous. Secondly, of Representatives elected by the same people who 
elect the State atures, Surely, then, if confidence is due to the latter it 
must be due to the former. Itseemedasi in pore. though it might 


be less inconvenient in practice, to give to the State Legislatures this great 


authority over the election of the representatives of the people in the General 


Legislature as it would be to give to the latter a like power over the election of 
their representatives in the State Legislature. 

I have been careful to give every word which the advocates of the 
force bill quote from Mr. ison, and I insist, even taken as fixed by 
them, there is nothing in these remarks to justify their assumption, 
and when we te Mr. Madison’s remarks by adding the words 
which Mr. Lopes and the other advocates of the bill always omit, 
there is no whatever for the position taken by these gentlemen. 
The words which explain the previous remarks of Mr. Madison are 
these. I continue, on page 402: 


This was meant to give the National Legislature a power not only to alter th 
provisions of the States, but to make regulations in case the States should fail 
or refuse altogether 


The only other expressions uttered in the convention which are relied 
on by Mr. LopGe are sentences from Mr. Kingand Mr. Morris. They 
are found on page 402 of Elliot’s Debates, volume 5, and in Madison’s 
Papers, volume 3, pages 1280 and 1281. They are as I will read: 

Mr. Kune. If this be not to the National ,th 
of judging of the returns of their eens may be Grasttated. "No protatiting 
has been of its being abused by them. Al) this 
erecting the Government on the on of the 

establishment, it 


been fatal to the Federal 
still foster thas 


Legislatures has 
seem as if many gentlemen 


Mr. Gouverneur Morris observed that the States might make false returns 


and then make no provisions for new 


Mr. Lona and his associates quote these remarks of Mr. ee 
ten 


Mr. Morris, but they do not tell this House that they were 


minutes aiter they, together with Mr. Madison and the entire conven- 
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tion, had agreed upon the clause which gave the general, original, and 
primary power of prescribing the time, place, and manner of holding 
elections to the States. 

THE SECONDARY POWER OF CONGRESS. 

That question was therefore settled and the subject of discussion 
was as to the propriety of striking out the latter part of the clause, 
which, if done, would have deprived Congress of the secondary and 
contingent power even in case the States should fail or refuse altogether 
to make any regulations by which elections could be held. 

The great apprehension was that the States would fail to send rep- 
resentatives to Congress, and for that reason Mr. Madison and Mr. 
King and Mr. Morris wished to preserve this contingent and secondary 
power to Congress. That was the question before them. It was not, 
shall Congress have all the power? but it was that, having given the 
power to the States, shall we, in the event they refuse or fail to exercise 
it, give the power to Congress? That was the question, and to under- 
stand what is meant by the words used by them one must keep in mind 
the point upon which their arguments were directed, and with this in 
view there is nothing to justify any such conclusion as is contended for 
by theframers of this bill. Thereisno room for argument that they even 
meant that Congress could take the power of making regulations from 
the States, much less that they could take entire control of the elec- 
tions. 

It will be obseryed that Sherman of Connecticut, Pinckney and Rut- 
ledge of South Carolina all spoke in favor of leaving this question ir- 
revocably with the States, and not allowing Congress to in any way 
alter regulations made by States. and Madison of Virginia, Morris o! 
Pennsylvania, and Gorham and King of Massachusetts were the onl; 
ones who spoke against them, a bare majority of one, and yet M: 
LODGE informs us that— 

The motion was lost, apparently without a division, and, if we may judge fro 
Mr. Madison’s notes, had no serious support in the convention. 

Mr. LODGE does not mention Roger Sherman’s support of the metion 
made by Pinckney and Rutledge, and unfortunately Mr. Madison fails 
to give the speeches of any one of these gentlemen, although he gives 
his own very fully. He says, however (page 402): 

Mr. Sherman did not know but it might be best to retain the clause, though 
he had himself sufficient confidence in the State Legislatures. 

ELECTION CLAUSE FINALLY AGREED UPON. 

Mr. Madison then continues to recite the proceedings of the conven 
tion. I read from page 402: 

The motion of Mr. Pickney and Mr. Rutledge did not prevail 

The word “ respectively ’ was inserted after the word “ State. 

On the motion of Mr. Read, the word “their” was struck out, and “regula 
tions in such cases’’ inserted in place of *‘ provisions concerning them, 
clause then reading: “ But regulations in each of the foregoing cases may at 
any time be made or altered by the Legislature of the United States.” This was 
meant to give the National Legislature a power not only to alter the provisions 
of the States, buf to make regulations in case the States should fail or refus 
altogether. 

Article VI, section 1, as thus amended was agreed to nem. con 

The clause as adopted was then in these words: 

ArTicLte VI. 

SecTION 1. The timesand places and manner of holding the elections of the 
members of each House shall be prescribed by the Legislature of each State, rx 
spectively, but regulations in each of the foregoing cases may at any time be 
made or altered by the Legislature of the United States. 

On pages 535 and 536 we see that on September 10 the Constitution 
was referred to a— 

Committee for revising the style and arrangement of the articles. 

On September 12 Mr. Johnson, from: the committee on style, made 
his report. 

The clause referring to elections was changed so as to read: 


Src. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may, at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations. 


On September 14 I find this entry (I read from page 542): 


Article I, section 4, ““except as to the places of choosing Senators,’’ was added, 
nem, con., to the end of the first clause, in order to exempt the seats of govern 
ment in the States from the power of Congress, 

This completed the article as it now stands in the Constitution. On 
September 16 Mr. Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, announced (page 
553) that he would withhold his name from the Constitution, giving 
as one of his reasons— 

The power of Congress over the places of election. 

For half a century Mr. Elbridge Gerry possessed to an eminent de- 
gree the confidence, esteem, and admiration of the American people. 
He was a graduate of Harvard, member of both the Colonial and Con- 
tinental Congresses, member of the constitutional convention of 1787, 
and after this was twice elected to the United States Congress as a 
Federalist; was also elected governor of Massachusetts and Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Mr. Gerry feared to give Congress even the power to fix the places of 
election. 

What would that statesman have thought had he been told that a 
century from that timea member of Congress from Massachusetts would 
insist upon Congress taking the entire control from the States ? 

On September 13, Dr. Johnson reported the following, together with 
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another resolution to be submitted for articles 22 and 23 (I read from 
page 541): 

Resolved, That the preceding Constitution be laid before the United States 
in Congress assembled; and that it is the oninion of this convention thatit 
should afterwards be submitted to a convention of delegates chosen in each 
State by the people thereof, under the recommendation of its Legislature, for 
their assent and ratification; and that each convention assenting to and rati- 
fy me same should give notice thereof to the United States in Congress as- 
Semobied, 

The Journal of Congress, September 28, 1787, volume 4, page 781, 
informs us that these resolutions were adopted by the convention on 
September 17, immediately after the signing of the Constitution, which 
instrument was reported to Congress. Conventions were held in the 
several States, and I have before me the proceedings of the conventions 
held in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and Rhode Island, and I find in con- 
ventions of these eight States the great objection to the Constitution 
was this clause which allowed Congress in certain events to make or 
alter, etc., and the Constitution was only ratified upon assurance being 
given that this autherity would not be exercised. 

I will now call the attention of the House to the language used in 
the debates on this clause in the conventions of the States I have men- 
tioned, and will also invite attention to the demands made by these 
States that this clause be stricken from the Constitution. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION. 

First, we will examine Massachusetts. I would like to review the 
various speeches of the able men who composed that body, but I shall 
be compelled to content myself with calling attention to the report of 
the committee. 

I read from page 176, Elliot’s Debates, volume 1: 

The convention having impartially discussed and fully considered the Con- 
stitution for the United States of America, * * * 


Do, in the name, and in behalf of the people of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
assent to and ratify the said Constitution for the United States of 


1usetts, 
ich. 
as it is the epinion of this convention that certain amendments and 
alterations in the said Constitution would removethe fears and quiet the appre- 
hensions of many of the good people of this Commonwealth, and more effectu- 
lly guard against an undue administration of the Federal Government, the 
convention do therefore recommend that the following alterations and pro- 
visions be introduced into the said Constitution: 

That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by the fourth sec- 
tion of the firstarticle, but in cases when a State shall neglect or refuse to make 
the regulations therein mentioned, or shall make regulationssubversive of the 
rights of the people to a free and equal representation in Congress, agreeably 
to the Constitution, 

And finally, as an admonition which it seems incredible that anyone 
would neglect, the people in the convention enjoined upon their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to at all times exert all their influence and 
use all reasonable and legal methods to obtain said alteration in the 
Constitution. 

The language used by this great body of men was as follows ( I read 
rom page 178): 

d the convention do, in the name and in behalf of the people of this Com- 
:wealth, enjoin it upon their Representatives in Congress, at alltimes, until 
the alterations and provisions aforesaid have been considered, agreeably to the 
fifth article of the said Constitution, to exert all their influence and use all rea- 


} 


& ible and legal methods to obtain a ratification of the said alterations and 
provisions in such manner as is provided in the said article, 

Notwithstanding this admonition, and notwithstanding the fact that 
prominent among those who invoked this admonition were Hon. George 
Cabot, of Beverly, and Hon. Francis Cabot, of Essex, those distin? 
guished patriots and lovers of the principles of liberty are now looking 
from another world and see their own blood not only disobeying their 
command, but headmost among those who seek to carry out med§ures 
referring thereto which violate the principles loved and fought for by 
these people, to a degree and extent far exceeding any apprehension 
they entertained. 

To further show the fear the people of Massachusetts had with re- 
gard to even giving a little power to the Federal Government, upon the 
vote for ratification, 168 voted against it and only 187 for ratification, 
and in the cultivated county of Worcester the vote was only 7 for and 
43 against the Constitution. 

NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 

The New York State convention convened at Poughkeepsie on June 
17, 1788, and George Clinton was elected president. Mr. John Jay, 
afterwards Chief Justice of the United States, was a Federalist, and, 
like Alexander Hamilton, advocated a strong government. 

In his speech in the New York convention, June 23, 1788, he said 
(I read from page 252): 


Ay 


The Hon. Mr. Jay. Sir, it seems to be on all sides agreed that a strong ener- 
getic Federal Government is necessary for the United States, It has given me 
pleasure to hear such declarations come from all parts of the house. 

If gentlemen are of this opinion, they give us to understand that such a gov- 
ernment is the favorite object of their desire; and also that it can be instituted ; 
that, indeed, it is both necessary and practicable. 

Notwithstanding this, Mr. Jay expressed views quite contrary to those 
enumerated here by the advocates of this bill regarding the scope and 
design of the constitutional provision. 

On Jane 25 Mr. Samuel Jones, a member of the committee on rules, 
said (I read from page 289): 


He did not think it right that Congress should have the power of prescribin 
or altering the time, place, and manner of holding eheutions. r 
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Heapprehended that the clause might be so construed as to deprive the States 
of an essential right, which, in the true design of the Constitution, was to be re- 
served to them. 

He therefore wished the clause might be explained, and proposed for the pur- 
pose the following amendment: 2 

‘* Resolved, As the aputan of this committee that nefhing in the Constitution 
now under consideration shall be construed to authorize the Congress to make 
or alter any regulations in any State respecting the times,pla or manner otf 
holding elections for Senators or Representatives, unless the Legisinture of 
such State shall neglect or refuse to make laws or regulations for the purpose, 
or from any circumstance be incapable of making the same, and then only un- 
til the Legislature of such State shall make provision in the premises, 


CHIEF JUSTICE JAY DEFINES POWERS OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. Jay replied to these remarks. I read from pages 289 and 290: 


The Hon. Mr. Jay said that as far as he understood the ideas of the gentle- 
man, he seemed to have doubts with respect to this paragraph, and feared it 
might be misconstrued and abused. He said that every government was im- 
perfect, unless it had a power of preserving itself. Suppose that by design or 
accident the States should neglect to appoint Representatives; certainly there 
should be some constitutional remedy for this evil. The obvious meaning of 
the paragraph was, that if this neglect should take place’Con, should have 
power, by law, to su rt the Government and prevent the dissolution of the 
Union, He believed this was the design of the Federal convention. 


Hon. Richard Morris, Governor Clinton, and Mr. Jay continued the 
argument, but not one word was suggested indicating the possibil- 
ity of such a constitutional interpretation as is insisted upon by the 
advocates of this bill. 

Mr. Smith then proposed that the Constitution should provide that 
each State should be divided into districts. 

Mr. Duane replied, expounding some good Democratic principles (I 
read from page 291): 


If the proposed mode of election be the best, the Legislature of this State will 
undoubtedly adopt it. * * * Sir, how do we know the pesnenst will be 
agreeable to the other States? Is every State to be compelled to adopt our 
ideas on all subjects? Ifthe gentleman will reflect, I believe he will be doubt- 
ful of the propriety of these things. Will it not seem extraordinary that any 
one State should presume to dictate to the Union? As the Constitution stands 
it will be in the power of each State to regulate this important point. 

While the Legislatures do their duty, the exercise of their discretion is suffi- 
ciently sectired. Sir, this measure would carry with it a presumption which I 
should be sorry to see in the actsof this State. It is laying down asa principle 
that whatever may suitour interest or fancy should be imposed upon our sister 
States. This does not seem to correspond with that moderation which I hope 
to see in all the proceedings of this convention. 


On July 11, 1788 (I read from pages 355 and 356), Mr. Jay moved 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved, as the opinion of the committee, That the Constitution under consider- 
ation ought to be ratified by this convention. 

Resolved further, as the opinion of the commitlee, That such parts of the said 
Constitution as may be thought doubtful, ought to be explaised, and that what- 
— may be deemed useful, or expedient, cught to be recom- 
mended. 

Mr. Jay was supported by Mr. Chancellor Livingston and Mr. Chief Justice 
Morris, and opposed by Mr. Melancthon Smith. The debates on this motion con- 
tinued till Tuesday, the 15th of July, when Mr. Smith moved. as an amend- 
ment, to add to the first resolution proposed by Mr. Jay,so that the same, when 
amended, should read as follows : 

** Resolved, as the opinion of this committee, That the Constitution under con- 
sideration ought to be ratified by this convention; upon condition, never‘he- 
less, that until a convention shall be called and convened for proposing amend- 
ments to the said Constitution * * * that the Congress will not make or 
alter any regulation in this State respecting the time, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators or Representatives unless the Legislature of this 
State should neglect or refuse to make laws or regulations for the purpose, or 
from any circumstances be incapable of making the same; and that in those 
cases such power will only be exercised until the Legislature of this State shall 
make provision in the premises.” 


I now read from pages 357 and 358: 


On July 23 Mr. Jones moved that the words “on condition” in the resolution 
should be obliterated and the words “in full confidence’’ substituted, which 
was carried. 

The vote was 31 to 29, and on July 26 the Constitution was thus 
conditionally ratified by a vote of 30 to 27. 

After ratifying the Constitution the convention adopted a resolution, 
which I will read from volume 11, part 2, page 321, Twenty-seventh 
Congress, April, 1842: 

And the convention do, inthe name and on behalf of the people of the State 
of New York, enjoin it upon their Representatives in Con to exert all their 
influence and use all reasonable means to obtain a ratification of the following 
amendments to the said Constitution, in the manner prescribed therein. 

And among the amendments the Representatives from New York 
were enjoined to secure was the following: 


That the Congress shall not make or aiter any regulation in any State re- 
specting the times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators or 
Representatives, unless the ature of such State shall neglect or refuse to 
make laws or regulations for purpose, or from any circumstance be incapa- 
ble of making the same; then only until the re of such State shall 
make provision in the premises. ° 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION, 


In North Carolina there was a stormy time, very largely due to the 
fear that improper use would be made of this permissive and condi- 
tional power given to Congress with reference to the time and manner 
of electing Senators and Representatives. 

The convention met July 21, 1788, and elected Samuel Johnson its 
president after much discussion and debate. I read from Debates in 
Convention in North Carolina, page 210. It was finally— 


Resolved, That a declaration of rights * * * ought to be laid before Con- 
gress, and the convention of the States that shall or may be called for the pur- 
pose of amending the said Constitution, for their consideration, us to the 
ratification of the Constitution aforesaid on the part of the State of North Caro- 
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They included proposed amendments to the Constitution, and promi- 
nent among these was the following, which I will read from page 214: 

17. That Comgsons shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, places, or 
manner of hol elections for Senators ee emeerets oreither of them 
except when the Legislature of any State neglect, refuse, or be disab] 
by invasion or re , to prescribe the same, 

On August 2 (I read from page 216)— 

Mr. I 1 moved that the report be amended to read: 

“That this convention having fully deliberated on the Constitution * * * 


they do therefore, on behalf of the State of North Carolina, and the good people 
hereof, and by virtue of the authority to them delegated, ratify the said Con- 
stitution on the part of this State; and they do at the same time recommend 
that as early as possible the followingamendments tothe said Constitution may 
be pro for the co: n and adoption of the several States in the 
Union, in one of the modes prescribed by the fifth article thereof.” 


But the feeling against Federal encroachments was so strong that 
the vote really amounted to a rejection of the Constitution, 184 being 
against it and 84 for it. 

It is true that after the people of North Carolina had read the pro- 
ceedings of conventions of other States, and had by this and other 
means become convinced that the Federal Government would not at- 
tempt to regulate the manner of conducting elections in States, on No- 
vember 21, 1789, they, in convention assembled, ratified the Consti- 
tution. 

























This resolution immediately precedes the signature of the distin- 
guished president of the convention, Hon. Thomas Pinckney. 
THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION. 


The Virginia convention met the 2d day of June, 1788, and Hon. 
Edmund Pendleton was elected president and Mr. Benjamin Harrison 
was appointed chairman of the committee on credentials. 

I can not pretend to give more than a cursory glance at the proceed- 
ings, but itis quiteclearly shown that the convention did not favor those 
features which gave any power to Congress to in any event make regu- 
lations as to the election of its members. 

On June 14 (I read from page 276, Elliot’s Debates, volume 2): 


Mr. Monroe wished that the honorable gentleman, who had been in the Fed- 
eral convention, would give information respecting the clause concerning elec- 
tions. He wished to know why Congress fad an ultimate control over the 
ne. and manner of elections of Representatives, and the time and man- 
ner of that of Senators, and also why there was an exception as to the place of 
electing Senators. 

Mr. Mapison. Mr. Chairman, the reason of the exception was that if Congress 
could fix the place of choosing the Senators, it might compel the State Legis- 
latures to elect them in a different place from thatof their usual sessions, which 
would producesome inconvenience and was not necessary for the object of reg- 
ulating the elections. But it was necessary to give the General Government a 
control over the time and manner of choosing the Senators to prevent its own 
dissolution. 

With respect to the other point, it was thought that the regulation of time, 
place,and mannerof electing the Representatives should be uniform through- 
out the continent, some States might regulate the elections on the principles of 
equality and others might regulate them otherwise. 

This diversity would be obviously unjust. Elections are regulated now un- 
one in some States, particularly, South Carolina, with respectto Charleston, 
which is represented by thirty members. * * * It wasfound impossible to fix 
the time, place, and manner of the election of Representatives in the Constitu- 
tion. It was found necessary to leave the regulation of these, in the first place, 
to the State governments as being Lestacquainted with the situation of the peo- 
ple, subject to the control of the General Government, in order to enable it to 
produce uniformity and prevent its own dissolution. And considering the 
State governments and General Government as distinct bodies, acting in dif- 
ferent and independent capacities for the people, it was thought the particular 
regulations should be submitted to the former,and the general regulations to 
thelatter. Werethey exclusively under the control of the State governments 
the General Government might easily be dissolved. But if they be regulated 


PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION. 
The Pennsylvania convention met November 21, 1787, and elected 
Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg president. 
Mr. Wilson and Mr, McKean discussed the clause of the proposed 
constitution which referred to elections. 
They were both earnest advocates of the establishment of a Federal 
Government. On page 296 Mr. Wilson says: 


The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Representatives may 
be altered by This power, sir, has been shown to be necessary, not 
only on some cular occasions, but even to the very existence of the Federal 
Government, I have heardsome very improbablesuspicions indeed suggested 
with regard to the manner in which it will be exercised. * ~ * When the 








wer of regulating the time, place, or manner of holding elections is exercised 
y the Congress it will be to correct the improper regulations of a particular 
State. 


On pages 313 and 316 Mr. McKean enumerates objections which had 
been urged against the Constitution, and particularly dwells upon ap- 
prehensions which had been expressed— 


That the Congress may by law deprive the electors of a fair choice of their 
Representatives by fixing improper times, places, and modes of election. 


Mr. McKean said (page 316): 


Annual Congresses are expressly secured; they have only a power given to 
them to.take care that the elections shall be at convenient and palteble times 
and places, and conducted in a proper manner; and I can not discover why we 
may not intrust these particulars to the representatives of the United States 
with as much safety as to those of the individual States. 

In some States the electors vote viva voce, in others by ballot; they ought to 
be uniform, and the elections held on the same day throughout the United 
States, to preventcorruption or undue influence, 


The Pennsylvania convention ratified the Constitution, but coupled 
with that action a recommendation that the instrument be amended by 
adding these words: 

That Congress shall not have power to make or alter regulations concerning 
the time, place, and manner of electing Senators and Representatives, except 


in case of neglect or refusal by the State to make regulations for the purpose ; 
and then only for such time as such neglect or refusal shall continue. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTION. 


New Hampshire ratified the Constitution on June 20, 1788, but recom- 
mended that the following alterations be introdaced in said Constitu- 
tion (I read from Elliot’s Debates, volume 4, page 214): 


That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by the fourth section 
of the first article, but in cases where a State shall neglect or refuse to make the 
regulations therein mentioned, or shall make eoguiations subversive of the 
rights of the people to a-free and equal representation in Congress, Nor shall 


Congress in any case make regulations contrary to a free and equal representa- 
ion, 










SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION, 


South Carolina was probably more emphatic than other States in ex- 
pressing her views as to the im of reserving entirely to the 
States the right of prescribing the time, place, and manner of holding 
elections of members of 

In ratifying the Constitution on May 23, 1788, that State insisted 
upon submitting the following recommendation, which I read from 
Elliot’s Debates, volume4, page 213: 

And whereas it is essential to the preservation of the rights reserved to the 


several States and the freedom of the ple under the operations of a General 
Government that the tof prescribing the manner, time, and places of hold- 


ing the elections to the Legislature should be forever inseparably an- 
nexed to the ty of the several States, this convention doth declare 
that the same ought to remain to all ity a perpetual and fundamental 


were the local, ange of the in ase ce of the oneral Government, ex- 
cases where Legislatures States shall use or neglect to 
form and fulfill the same according to the tenor of the said Coustiietion. tr 


The convention was so earnest with regard to this important subject 
that the last action before adjournmeat was the adoption of the reso- 
lution which I read from page 214: 

Resolved, it be astanding instruction to all such de - 
after be Lp ieiapien thts tints in tah Gonennl Gavertinens toorest teats 


{most abilities and to effect alteration of the - 
; Gan an Constitution con 


properly by the State Legislatures, the Congressional control will very properly 
never be exercised. 


I will dwell at some length upon the remarks of Mr. Nicholas, who 


strongly advocated the retention of the clause which gave Congress 
the secondary and contingent authority to make or alter regulations 


regarding the election of members of Congress. 

It will be seen that his construction is diametrically opposed to that 
insisted upon by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr}. I 
read from the proceedings of June 4, on pages 38 and 39: 


MR. NICHOLAS DEFINES THE SCOPE OF THE CLAUSE, 


There is another objection which has been echoed from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other, that Congress may alter the time, place, and manner of hold- 
ing electioxs; that they may direct the place of elections to be where it will be 
impossible for those who have a rightto vote toattend; for instance, that they 
may order the freeholders of Albemarle to vote in the county of Princess Anne, 
or vice versa, or regulate elections otherwise in sucha manner as totally to de- 
feat their purpose and lay them entirely under the influence of Congress. 

I flatter myself that from an attentive consideration of this power it will 
clearly appear that it was essentially necessary to give it to Congress, as with- 
outit there could have been no security for the General Government against 
the State Legislatures. 


It will be observed that Mr. Nicholas urges the retention of the 
clause upon the same grounds as Mr. Madison, that it might be nec- 
essary in case the States should neglect to make the needed regula- 
tions, or, to use Mr. Madison’s words, ‘‘ fail orrefuse altogether.’’ Mr. 
Nicholas then proceeds: 


What, Mr. Chairman, isthe danger apprehended in this case? If I under- 
stand it right, it must be that Congress might cause the elections to be held in 
the most inconvenient places and at so inconvenient atime and in such a man- 
ner as to give them the most undue influence over the choice; nay, evento 

revent the election from being held at ail in order to perpetuate themselves. 
But what would be the consequence of this measure? 

It would be this, sir, that Congress would cease to exist; it would destroy the 
Congress itself; it would absolutely be an act of suicide; and, therefore, itcan 
never be expected. 

This alteration, s0 much apprehended, must be made by law; that is, with the 
concurrence of both branches of the Legislature. 

Will the House of Representatives, the members of which are chosen only for 
two years and who depend on the people for their re-election, agree to such an 
alteration? 

Itis unreasonable to suppose it. 


Here we see this Virginian a century ago arguing with his fellow- 
delegates in convention assembled, and insisting that Congresss would 
never even alter the time for holding elections for members of Con- 
gress. He then continues, page 39: 


But let us admit fora momentthat they will. What would bethe consequence 
of passing such a law? 

It would be, sir, that after the expiration of the two years, at the next elec- 
tion, they would either choose such men as would alter the law or they would 
resist the Government. 

An enlightened people wiil never suffer what was established for their sv- 
curity to be perverted to an act of tyranny. 


Mr. LopcE and other advocates of this measure tell us and the coun- 
try that the language used and the intention of the Constitution as ex- 
plained by those who ratified and framed it show that Congress has 
power to pass this bill which divests the States of all power regarding 
the election of members of this body, and yet here is one of the mén 
who ratified it who says that the assumption of much less power by 
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Conzress than is contemplated by this bill would be an act of tyranny 
which would be resisted by an enlightened people. God forbid that an 
evil uld be inflicted upon us of so fearful a character as that de- 
: 1 by our forefathers as justifying resistance. Our people are 
l ling and will never resist the decrees of Congress, but with the 
men they willdrive from power these would-be destroyers 
of the principles of popular government. 
h las then says: 


uid, perhaps, that resistance would then become vain; Congress 

h the power of raising an army; to which I say that if ever Con- 
eanarmy suflicient for their purpose, and disposed to execute 
{ inlawfal commands, before they would act under this disguise they would 
pu the mask and declare themselves absolute. 

I as Mr. Chairman, is it a novelty in our Government? 
I ture the power of fixing the time, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tio: rhe possible abuse here complained of never can bappenas long as the 
people of the United States are virtuous. 

\s long as they continue to have sentiments of freedom and independence, 
sh ithe Congress be wicked enough to harbor so absurd an idea as this ob- 
jection supposes, the people will defeat their attempt by choosing other Rep- 
resentatives who will alter the law. 

CALLS THE 


; Dey 


Has not our State 


ACTION NOW PROPOSED UNLAWFUL AND WICKED. 


l | especial attention to the fact that this speaker—one of those 
the Constitution—refers to such action as is here proposed 


who ratifec 


as unlawful, and he speaks of an attempt on the part of Congress to ex- 
ecute such a measure as an unlawful attempt, and he contends that 
Congress would not be wicked enough to harbor soabsurdanidea. Mr. 
Nicholas continues: 

If the State Legislature, by accident, design, or any other cause, would not 
appoint aplace for holding elections, then there might be no election till the 
time was past for which they were to have been chosen; and as this would 
eventually put an end to the Union, it ought to be guarded against, and it could 


» guarded against by giving this discretionary power to the Congress, of 
ering the time, place, and manner of holding the elections. 
rhis language clearly shows that those who framed and ratified the 
Constitution never contemplated the exercise of any power whatever 
» part of Congress except in the event thatthe power was not ex- 
ercised by the States, and this is, if possible, more fully illustrated by 
t rther remarks of Mr. Nicholas which I will read: 
it surd to suppose that Congress will exert this power, or change the 
ce,and manner established by the States, if the States will regulate 
»perly, or so as not to defeat the purpose of the Union. 


t the State Legislatures ought to be fully and exclusively pos- 
power. 





\ this case it might certainly defeatthe Government. As the powers 
ves by this plan in Congress are taken from the State Legislatures, they 
would be prompted to throw every obstacle in the way of the General Govern- 

It was, then, necessary that Congress should have this power. 
A her strong argument for the necessity of this power is that if it was left 
‘ to the States, there might have been as many times of chovsing as there 


are Siates 


It will be noticed that Mr. Nicholas says it is absurd to suppose 


that Congress will exert this power if the States will regulate elections 

not to defeat the purposes of the Union, and that it was necessary 

I it event that Congress should have the power of regulating the 

ti place, and manner, as the States might certainly defeat the Gov- 

ernment, because the power vested in Congress was taken from the 

States, and this fact Mr. Nicholas contended would cause the States to 
become jealous of the Federal Government. 

BENJAMIN HARRISON, CN 1788, FOR LIBERTY AND THE PEOPLE. 
It may not be amiss at this time to allude to the emphatic manner 


with which Mr. Benjamin Harrison insisted that this and other amend- 
ments should be made to the Constitution as a condition precedent 
to its ratification by Virginia. I read from the proceedings of June 
25, 1788, volume 2, pages 457 and 458. 

Mr. Benjamin Harrison said: 

New Hampshire does not approve of the Constitution as it stands. They have 
refused itso. In Massachusetts we are told that there was a decided majority 
in their convention who opposed the Constitution as it stood, and were in favor 
of previous amendments, but were afterwards by the address and artifice of the 


Federalists prevailed upon to ratify it. 
Rhode Island is not worthy the attention of this House. She isof no weight 
or importance to influence any general subject of consequence. New York, we 


have every reason to believe, will reject the Constitution, unless amendments 
be obtained. Hence it clearly appears that there are three States which wish 
for amendments. 

In Maryland there is a considerable number who wish amendments to be had. 

Virginia is divided; let this question be determined which way it will, one- 
half of the people at least wish amendments to be obtained. 

North Carolina is decidedly against it, 

South Carolina has proposed amendments. 

Under this representation it appears that there are seven States who wish to 
get amendments. 


It will be observed that after-events showed that nine of the States 
demanded amendments. 


Mr. Harrison continued in these words: 


Can it be doubted, if these seven States insert amendmentsas the condition of 
their accession, that they would not be agreed to? * * * 

I am not prejudiced against New England or any part. They are held up to 
us as a people from whom protection willeome. Willany protection come from 
thence for many years? 

When we were invaded, did any gentleman from the Northern States come 
to relieve us? No, sir; we were left to be buffeted. General Washington, in 
the peiioue of his soul, came with the French auxiliaries and relieved us op- 
portunely. ; 

Were it not for this we should have been ruined. I call heaven to witness that 
Iam a friend to the Union, but I conceive the measure of adoption to be unwar- 
rantable, precipitate, and dangerously impolitic. Should we rush into sudden 





perdition I should resist with the fortitude of aman. Asto the amendments 
proposed by gentlemen, I do not o ttothem. They areinherently good, but 
they are put in the wrong place, su uent instead of previous. 

This speech shows the intensity of the convictions entertained by this 
illustrious ancestor of President Harrison. He insisted that the pro. 
vision of the Constitution we are discussing should be struck out previ- 
ous to the ratification of that instrument, or, as he expressed it, this 
should be demanded previous to ratification, as a condition precedent 
and not subsequent. Can there be any doubt what that grand old 
man’s views would be on the Lodgebill? I wish he were here to speak 
in this Hall. His denunciations would shake this building from its 
topmost turret to its undermost foundation. 


VIRGINIA AGAINST CONGRESSIONAL INTERFERENCE. 


The Constitution was finally ratified on Thursday, June 26, 1788, as 
shown by the proceedings, page 483, but coupled with this ratifica- 
tion were certain recommendations, including the following, which I 
read from page 486: 

That Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, places, or 
manner of holding elections for Senators and aa of them, 


except when the Legislature for any State shall neglect, refuse, or be dis bled 
by invasion or rebellion to prescribe the same. 


Andin the closing moments of the convention they enjoined their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to secure the alterations they recommended, 
This invocation of the convention is in these words (I read from page 
486): 

And the convention do, in the name and behalf of the people of this Com- 
monwealth, enjoin it upon their Representatives in Congress to exert al! their 
influence and use all reasonable and legal methods to obtain a ratification of 
the foregoing alterations and provisions in the manner provided by the fifih 
article of the said Constitution ; and in all Congressional laws to be passed in 


the meantime to conform to the spirit of these amendments as far as the said 
Constitution will admit 


RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION. 


Rhode Island, after refusing to send delegates to the constitutional 
convention, and aiter refusing by an almost unanimous vote to enter- 
tain the question of ratification, finally reconsidered, and on the 29th 
of May, 1790, that State affirmatively settled the question of ratifica- 
tion, to which they added the following (I read from page 225, volume 
4, Elliot’s Debates): 

And the convention do, in the name and behalf of the people of the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Piantations, enjoin it upon their Senators and 
Representative, or Representatives, which may be elected to represent this 
State in Congress, to exert all their influence and use all reasonable means to 
obtain a ratification of the following amendments: 

That Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, places, or 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives, or either of them, 
except when the Legiqjature of any State shall neglect, refuse, or be disabled 
by invasion or rebellion to prescribe the same, or in case where the provision 
made by the State is so imperfect as that no consequent election is had, and 
then only until the Legislature of such State shall make provision in the prem- 
a THE MARYLAND CONVENTION, 

It is asserted that the Maryland convention which ratified the Con- 
stitution also recommended that that part of the clause (Article I, sec- 
tion 4) be stricken out which gave secondary and contingent power to 
Congress to make regulations as to the time, place, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for members of Congress. 

I see that on August 21, 1789 (page 799, Annals of the First Con- 
gress), Mr. Smith stated that eight States had expressed that desire, 
and he enumerated New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

Mr. Smith stated that the convention of Maryland appointed a com- 
mittee to reeommend amendments, and among them was the one now 
under consideration, and he had certainly seen the resolutions. 

At that time Rhode Island had not ratified the Constitution and was 
not represented in Congress; but I have already shown that when such 
action was taken by that State the following year, May 29, 1790, she em- 
phatically demanded that this clause giving contingent power to regu- 
late time, place, and manner of elections should be stricken from the 
Constitution. 

We therefore see that nine States took that action, and it is worthy 
of note that, so far as we can learn, all of these nine State conventions 
were unanimous in this demand. The only States which took no ac- 
tion on this subject were Delaware, Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Georgia. 

CONSTRUCTION OF CLAUSE IN FIRST CONGRESS. 

In the First Congress, first session, August 18, 1789 (page 790, An- 
nals of Congress), Mr. Thomas Tudor Tucker, of South Carolina, pro- 
posed to amend the Constitution by striking out the words : 


But the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 


And on Angust 21, page 797, Mr. Burke, a distinguished judge, of- 
fered the following: 

Con, shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, places, or manner 
of holding elections of Senators or Representatives, any State 


ex when 
—_ refuse or neglect, or be unable, by invasion or cebellion, to make such 
election, 


Mr. Livermore, page 798, said: 
This was an im ant amendment, and one that had caused more debate in 
the convention of New Hampshire than any other whatever. 
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The Hon. Elbri 
dent of the United 


If the United States are desirous of controlling the elections cf the people, | of constitutional liberty, and ought no longer to exist. 


tes, said: 


they willin the first by virtue of the powers given them by the fourth sec- 
tion of the first the mode o! ; then every nm must 
ublicly announce his vote, and it would then frequently happen 
be obliged to vote for a man or “the friend of a man ” to whom he was under 
obligations. If the Government desirous of being arbitrary, elections 
will be ordered at remote places w their friends alone will attend. ¢ 
Gentlemen will tell me that these things are not to be en: but if 
they say that the Government has the power of doing them they have no right 
to say the Government will never exercise such powers, because it is presuma- 
ble that they will administer the Constitution at one time or another with all 
its powers; and whenever that time arrives farewell to the rights of the people, 
even to elect their own Representatives, 


If Vice President Gerry felt and said— 
farewell to the rights of the people, even to elect their own Representatives, 
if Congress ever became so arbitrary as to fix the place of election, 
and so far regulate the manner as to say voting should or should not 
be done by ballot, I beg to ask with what horror Mr. Gerry would 
have contemplated this bill, written by John Davenport and fathered 
by Henry Cabot Lope, of Massachusetts. 

I now read from page 799: 

Mr. Stone called upon gentlemen to show what confederated government had 
the power of determining on the modeof their own election. Heapprehended 
there were none; for the Representatives of States were chosen by the States 
in the manner they pleased. 

He was not afraid that the General Government would abuse this power, and 
as little afraid that the States would; but he thought it was in the order of 
things that the power should vest in the States, ively, because they can 
vary their regu ns to accommodate the people in a more convenient man- 
ner than can be done in any general law whatever. He thought the amend- 


ment was generally and, therefore, on the principles of the majority, 
ougll to be adopted. 


ELECTION CLAUSE IN FOURTEENTH CONGRESS. 


I will now read from the Annals of Congress, December 17, 1816, 
page 301, Fourteenth Congress, second session. 


The proposition made by Mr, Pickens to recommend to the States an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, to establish an uniformity of the mode of election (b 
districts) in all the States of Representatives to Congress and electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President, was read. 


In discussing the proposition Mr. Pickens said: 


Another objection I have heard to one branch of this amendmentis that Con- 
gress already the power of regulating the elections of Representa- 
tives. It is a sufficient answer to say that Congress never has yet ventured to 
touch the subject, so extremely delicate is it viewed. 

On page 694, same volume, I find that on January 21, 1817, Mr. 
Pickens laid before the House proceedings of the Legislatare of North 
Carolina, which it was stated were the same as those presented by the 


Gerry, of Massachusetts, afterwards Vice Presi- | become exceedingly dangerous. * * * The committee therefore feel the 
deepest conviction that the power now vested in Congress of controlling the 
election of its own members is utterly inconsistent with every just conception 


In some of the prints the report reads ‘‘it has been seen,’’ but in 


he would | others and the latest printsit reads ‘‘it has been said,’’ and it is thus 


quoted by Mr. Clifford, page 349, Twenty-seventh Congress. 

Mr. McDuflie was a very distinguished man. Heserved for fourteen 
years in this House, was governor of South Carolina, and an honored 
Senator from that State. 

In 1842, in the Twenty-seventh Congress, a clause was inserted in the 
apportionment bill in these words, which I read from volume 11, part 
2, page 348: 

That in every case where a State is entitled to more than one Representative, 
the number to which each State shall be entitled under this apportionment 
shall be elected by districts composed of contiguous territory equal in number 


to the number of Representatives to which said State may be entitled; no one 
district electing more than one Representative. 


JUSTICE NATHAN CLIFFORD IN 1842, 

Quite an animated discussion was provoked, many able men of that 
time contending that it was a gross infraction of the Constitution. 

It would be profitable to review the entire discussion, but I must 
content myself with some reference to the remarks of Hon. Nathan 
Clifford, of Maine, afterwards for a period of twenty-three years a dis- 
guished justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Justice Cliftord commenced his speech as I will read from page 347: 


I consider the proposition involved in the amendment now under consid- 
eration one of the most alarming in principle that has been brought forward 
since I have had a seat in this House, not only on account of the Federal 
encroachment immediately proposed, and which it is designed to carry into 
effect, but more especially on account of the danger to be apprehended from 
its influence as a precedent, if it should be adopted, for future outrage upon 
the sovereignty of the States. Perhaps in this instance the precedent is more 
to be dreaded than the act. 


Mr. Clifford said this might be a small matter, but he warned Con- 
gress of the effect of any, even slight, departure from the true spirit of 
the Constitution and said: 


If the decision which is now made should not hereafter be regarded as the 
settled exposition of the Constitution, at all events it may be drawn into prece- 
dent to influence the deliberations of our successors touching the power of Con- 
gress to regulate the time, place, and manner of holding elections for the choice 
of Representatives on this floor, even to the most unimportant detail of the 
system. 


Mr. Clifford then urged Congress to take care and not allow expedi- 
ency to induce action on questions of doubtful constitutionality, and 
continued: 


{t is obvious, if the doctrine is once asserted that Congress has the diserction- 
ary powerto supersede the regulations of the States asa question of expediency 


Legislature of Massachusetts, the purpose being to secure an amendment / merely because they are not calculated to promote the party views of a majority 


to the Constitution requiring members of Congress to be elected by dis- 
tricts. 
BENTON AND M’DUFFIE VS, CONGRESSIONAL INTERFERENCE. 


for the time being, that one encroachment will follow another, until the local 
governments will be stripped of every vestige of authority over all branches of 
the subject. 


Mr. Clifford said his objection to the law was not that he opposed 


On page 32, Annals of Congress, Eighteenth Congress, first session, I | the method of election it proposed, but he said: 


find that on Devember 11, 1823, Senator Thomas H. Benton introduced 
aresolution to amend the Constitution. The purpose of the amend- 
ment was: 

First. To divide the United States into electoral districts. 

Second. To discontinue the use of intermediate electors. 

Third. To commit the election toadirect vote of the people. That 
is to say, the people in each Congressional or electoral district should 
vote directly by name for acandidate for President and Vice President, 


The real ground of opposition to the proposition is, not because it asserts 
either the expediency or propriety of separate districts, or in the preference 
given to that mode of election over & general ticket, but because the power is 
claimed, for the first time in the history of the Government, to enforce a system 
upon the States by Federal command. 

The odious character of the amendment consists inthe startling power which 
it assumes, to give directions to the members of the State Legislatures as to the 
manner in which they shall discharge their high functions as representatives 
of the people. 


Mr. Clifford repeated that he favored the plan provided for by the 


and the candidate for each office receiving the greatest number of votes | pj]], but he discountenanced interference by Congress and such en- 


in avy district should be entitled to the one vote of that district. 

It will be seen that the material difference in this plan consists in 
the fact that the vote would be by district instead of by State, and the 
names of the candidates for President and Vice President, instead of 
the name of an elector, would be on the ballot. 
om Benton spoke in advocacy of the measure on February 3, 

24, 

In this speech, in discussing the meaning of the word ‘‘ manner ’’ as 
used in the Constitution, Mr. Benton says (page 171): 

The word “manner” can imply nothing but form, asthe mode of conducting 
the election, certifying the returns, etc. 


On December 22, 1823, Hon. George McDuffie, a member of Con- 


gress from South made reports recommending an amendment 
to the Constitution g Presidential and Congressional elections. 
The plan con the division of the country into districts, 


froin each of which an elector and member of Congress should be 
elected. One of the reports was very elaborate, occupying the record 
from pages 850 to 866, and his speech on the resolution occupies the 
record from 1067 to 1082. 

read from MeDuffie’s report, Annals of Eighteenth Congress, pages 
852 and 853: 

Tt has been 

of this Homme ane mew tatie te be proseritned by the Lagtslotures of the several 
States, subject to the controlling and superseding power of Congress. 


. oa * 


croachments upon the sovereign rights of States, and he said: 


The power vested in Congress by the Constitution was conferred as an ex- 
treme right, indispensably necessary as a self-preserving principle in the Gov- 
ernment, in case of the inability or refusal on the part of the States to obey the 
injunction imposed upon themselves by the compact, to prescribe the time, 
place, and manner of holding elections; and as such is as much a power of leg- 
islation whenever the contingency shall happen to call for its exercise as any 
grant to be found in the instrument. 


Mr. Clifford argued that Congress had no right to enact laws on this 
subject unless States were invaded by a foreign foe so as to be unable 
to provide for elections, or they should refuse or fail to make such pro- 
vision, and he continued: 

But the framers of the Constitution never designed this extreme power for 
any such occasion asthe present. Far fromit; it was conferred for a different 

urpose; and it would be a perversion of the grant—a high-handed outrage— 
to call it into exercise in a time of profound peace and general repose, to over- 
ride the laws of the States, which have been in existence from the foundation of 
the Government, and have been practiced upon through a period of fifty years, 
without excitement or complaint. : 

Mr. Clifford then argued that the fact alone that no change had been 
made for fifty years and no inconvenience had resulted was sufficient 
reason of itself to make the proposed action unadvisable, and said (page 
348): 

In the view which I take of the question it is wholly unnecessary to inquire 
whether the right of supervision in the premises, if it exists in any case, is de- 
rived from the words ‘“‘manner”’ or “place” in the article so frequently cited 


from the Constitution, as it is my purpose to prove that nothing can justify Con~ 
ional interposition in any way but an uncontrollable necessity, growing 


* 
If pet hepeen: to this, as it has to all other free countries, that | out of the actual refusal or positive inability of the States to act for themselves. 
the Admin: of the Republic should fall into the hands of a faction of | Of course, that inquiry becomes immaterial, thoughI think it would not be 


men who, having uired er by corrupt combinations, would be disposed 
to retin eamtoeen te Sus cl tanbcentas tke pestes in question packd 


difficult to demonstrate that the “manner of holding elections”’ has reference 
exclusively to the regulations at the polls, as by ballot, etc, 
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Mr. Clifford then illustrates the inexpediency and impropriety of the 
proposed law, and says: 

After mature deliberation upon this point, I am prepared to lay down this 
general proposition: That all power over thesubject of time, place, and manner 
of holding elections is expressly vested in the States, in the firstinstance; and 
that they are under the solemn obligations of duty, arising out of their own 
compact, to make al! needful and suitable regulations tosecure a fall representa- 
tion on this floor; and that it is not competent for Congress tointerfere so long 
as the States shall continue, as they have heretofore done, to perform that duty, 

Anc it is equally clear to my mind that in the possible contingency—which 
is not very likely to occur—of neglect or refusal of the States to perform this 
high duty, which they owe to the Constitution and to the country, Congress 
does possess the power, as a self-preserving principle of the compact of union, 
to supply all such needful regulations in the premises as may become neces- 
sary In consequence of the omission of the States to exercise their own right 
ful jurisdiction upon the subject. 

Mr. Clifford then discusses the matter at great length, and reviews 
the proceedings of the constitutional convention of 1787 and the speeches 
in the State conventions which ratified the Constitution, and says, page 
349: 

I have exaisined this question with some care, and the result of that exam- 
ination has led me tothe following conclusions, which it seems to me are 
fully sustained by the language of the Constitution and by the history of the 
debates when it was ratified : 

1. That the power in the States to prescribe the time, place, and manner of 
holding elections, is exclusive, so long as they continue to perform the duty 
imposed upon them by the Constitution. - 

2. That, if the States neglect or refuse to make regulations, Congress has full 
power over the subject, as a self-preserving principle in the Government; and 
may rightfully exercise it,so far as it may be necessary to supply the omission 
of the States. 

That the power to supply such omissions confers a right to legislate, and 
notof enforcing legislation, on the part of the State. 

4. Thatany attempt at jurisdiction over the subject, till the States shall have 
omitted or become unable to act for themselves, is a positive violation of the 
true intent and meaning of the Federal compactand can not have any binding 
effect upon the people or the States. 

The above remarks of Justice Clifford ought to profoundly impress 
every member of Congress and every citizen of the United States. 

Mr. Clifford refers to the report made by Mr. McDuflie in the 
Eighteenth Congress, and quotes a paragraph of this, a portion of which 
I have read from pages 852 and 853, Annals of Eighteenth Congress. 

I will now call attention to an extract from Mr. Kennedy’s speech 
of April 27, 1842, which I read from the Congressional Globe, page 317: 

But it is contended that this enormous districting power is contained in and 
covered up by the word “manner.’’ Now,I beg gentlemen to mark the con- 
nection and see to what this word “‘ manner” refers. The “‘ manner” of what? 
Of « icting the States and prescribing what number of citizens shall vote in 
one district and what portion inanother? No,sir. Itis the “ manner” of hold- 
ing the elections. What is holding the elections? Itis prescribing the mode 
in which the voter shall exercise the right of suffrage—whether he shall vote 
by ticket or viva voce; whether the ticket shall be put into a hat or into a box. 


SIEBOLD CASE IN SUPREME COURT. 

The Siebold case is invoked by Mr. LODGE to sustain him in this 
usurpation of power which is sought to be vested in Federal officers. 

The decision was rendered by Justice Bradley and concurred in by 
a bare majority of the court, and was dissented from by those able ju- 
rists Justice Field and Justice Clifford, and yet there is nothing in the 
opinion of the court as rendered by Justice Bradley to justify the asser- 
tion that the court decides that the Constitution authorizes Congress 
to pass a law to take control of elections of members of Congress. 

The Siebold case was a decision as to the constitutionality of the acts 
of Congress of May 31, 1870, and February 28, 1871, codified in certain 
sections of Title XXIV of the Revised Statutes, which provide (see 
sections 2011 and 2012) that upon appliance duly made the judge of 
the United States circuit court shall appoint two supervisors of election 
for every election district in cities of upwards of 20,000 inhabitants at 
any election at which a Representative or Delegate in Congress is to be 
voted for, in order that the registration and election may be guarded 
and scrutinized by them. 

Sections 2016, 2017, 2021, and 2022 provide for the appointment of 
deputy marshals, and authorize the supervisors to scrutinize the regis- 
tration and the conduct of the election, but do not pretend to give 
any further force or effect to their reports than to regard them as memo- 
randa of evidence in case of a contest before Congress, 

The head-note numbered 8 contains the gist of the opinion on that 
subject. It says: 

In making regulations for the election of Representatives it is not necessary 
that Congress should assume entire and exclusive control thereof. By virtue 
of that clause of the Constitution which declares that “the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the place of choosing 
Senators,’’ Congress has a supervisory power over the subject, and may either 
— ae new regulations, or add to, alter, or modify the regulations made 
vy 1e@ Sta . 

It will be observed that it only refers to regulations and does not 
refer to control. 

it is true the opinion says (page 382): 

The counsel for the petitioners, however, do not deny that Congress may, if 
it chooses, assume the entire regulation of the election of Representatives. 

Even suppose this to be correct, which I do not admit, can not the 
court see a difference between enacting alaw toregulate an electionand 
enacting a law to take possession of and control it ? 

It is only necessary to refer to our ordinary dictionaries to learn how 
this word *‘ manner’? is defined. 
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Worcester gives this definition: 

The mode in which anything is done; method; habit; custom; fashion; 
form; way. 

Webster’s definition is: 

Mode of action; way of performing or effecting anything; method; style; 
form; fashion. 

Certainly there is no definition here to justify the assumption that 
power to regulate the manner of doing a thing includes power to do 
the thing. 

JUSTICES FIELD AND CLIFFORD'S OPINIONS. 


The opinions of Justice Field and Justice Clifford most emphatically 
negative any such assumption as is contended for by Mr. Lopar. [ 
read from page 418, the dissenting opinion being applied to the Clarke 
as well as to the Siebold case: 

The power vested in Congress is to alter the regulations prescribed by the 
Legislatures of the States, or to make new ones, as to the times, places, and 
manner of holding the elections. Those which relate to the times and places 
will seldom réquire any affirmative action beyond theirdesignation. Andreg- 
ulations as to the manner of holding them can not extend beyond the designa- 
tion aos mode in which the will of the voters shall be expressed and ascer- 
tained. 

Is it not going beyond such designation to, as proposed by this bill, 
appoint the officers of election and take control of the subject-matter; 
to register the votes, receive and count the ballots, make the returns, 
and certify the results? 

The opinion proceeds in these words: 

The power does not authorize Congress to determine who shall participate 
in the election or what shall be the qualification of voters. These are matters 
not pertaining to or involved in the manner of holding the election, and their 
regulation rests exclusively with the States. And whatever regulations Con- 
gress may prescribe as to the manner of holding the election for Representa. 
tives must be so framed as to leave the election of State officers free, otherwise 
they can not be maintained, 

Yet this bill provides for registrations of the voters, including a can- 
vass from house to house, an absolute control of the election by oflicers 
appointed by Federal courts, and a certification of the results by these 
officers. 

Justice Field and Justice Clifford also say (page 416) that the clause 
we are considering— 
was designed simply to give to the General Government the means of its own 
preservation against a possible dissolution from the hostility of the States to 
the election of Representatives or from their neglect to provide suitable means 
for holding such elections. Thisis evident from the language of its advocates, 
some of them members of the convention, when the Constitutien was presented 
to the country for adoption. 

Here are two eminent judges of the Supreme Court denying with 
emphasis that Congress has any right to enact a law which only super- 
vises election of Congressmen. What would these eminent men say of 
a law which not only supervises but actually takes complete control of 
such elections? But Justice Field and Justice Clifford do not stop there 
in their expressions, but on page 414 they say: 

In my judgment, and I say it without intending any disrespect to my associ- 
ates, no such advance has ever before been made toward the conversion of our 
Federal system into a consolidated and centralized Government. 

I can not think that those who framed and advocated and the States which 


adopted the amendments contemplated any such fundamental change in our 
theory of government as those decisions indicate. 


ABHORRENT EFFECT OF THE LAW. 


If the Jaws of 1870 and 1871 and the opinion of Justice Bradley sus- 
taining their constitutionality were so abhorrent to these jurists as to 
impel them to assert that— 


Nosuch advance has ever been before made towards the conversion of our 
Federal system into a consolidated and centralized Government— 


let me ask what will be the effect in that regard if the Lodge-Daven- 
port bill which is now being discussed should be enacted into a law? 

This bill directs the United States judge, a resident of one State, to 
appoint officers to take absolute control of the election in another State. 

Such an election would not be an election ‘‘by the people’’ of a 
State. It would bean election conducted by a judge of another State 
through and by officers appointed by him. 

In answer to our arguments that these officers would control the elec- 
tion of State officers, who are in most States elected at the same time 
as members of Congress, we are told that the States may change the 
times of electing their State officials, and in that connection I will read 
a paragraph from Judge Bradley in the Seibold case, page 393: 


In what we have said it must be remembered that we are dealing only with 
the subject of elections of resentatives to Congress. If for its own conven- 
ience a State sees fit to elect and county officers at the same time and in 
conjunction with the election of Representatives, Congress will not be thereby 
deprived of the right to make regulations in reference to the latter. We donot 
mean to say, however, that forany acts of the officers of elections, having exclu- 
sive reference to the election of State or county officers, they will be amenable 
to Federal jurisdiction; nor do we understand that the enactments of Con- 
gress now under consideration have any application to any such acts. 


And in their anxiety to disclaim any indorsement of the principles 
contained in the law the court says, page 393: _ . 


It must also be remembered that we are dealing with the question of powc~ 
not of the expediency of any regulations which Congress has made. 


Justices Field and Clifford are emphatic upon this point, and show 
that if on no other ground such interference would make the law un- 
constitutional. They say, pages 412, 413: 

So far as the election of State officers and the registration of voters for their 
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election are concerned, the Federal Government has confessedly no authority 
to interfere. And yet the supervision of and interference with the State regu- 
lations, san by the act of when mngpeegneanaves to Congress 
are voted for, amount practically to a supervision of and an interference with 
the election of State officers, and constitute a plain encroachment upon the 
rights of the State, 


CONCLUSIVE GROUND OF UNCONSTITUTIONALITY. 


Admitting that it is possible for States to change the time of elect- 
ing their governors, judges, and many other State officials, there are 
other important officials which the Constitution requires them to elect 
and which the law of the United States requires them to elect on the 
sime day that Congressmen are elected. The Constitution says, Arti- 
cle I, section 1: : 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may di- 
rect, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress; but no Senator 
or Representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit under the United 
States shall be appointed an elector. 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the day 
on which they shall give their votes; which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States, 

Section 25 of the Revised Statutes provides that members of Congress 
shall be elected on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, and section 131 of the Revised Statutes provides that— 

The electors of Presidentand Vice President shall be appointed in each State 
on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in November. 

The law of Congress is, therefore, imperative that Presidential and 
Congressional elections be held upon the same day. Here are officers 
with whose election Congress has no right whatever to interfere, and 
yet the law we are discussing would just as effectually control the 
election of these officials as it would control the elections of members 
of Congress. The registration lists would be the same; the polls would 
bethesame. The marshals would have the same influence over the one 
as over the other, and therefore this law would, in direct violation of the 
Constitution, supervise and control the election of electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States. 


INCREDIBLE ERRORS OF MR. LODGE. 


Mr. Lopag, in his report and speech, by the use of precisely the same 
language, says: 

The language employed in the section is so plain that it would seem almost 
superfluous to enter into argument or discussion as to its meaning. If words 
mean anything, those just quoted mean that the power of Congress over the 
conduct of elections of members of this body is absolute and complete. The 
Constitution says that Congress may make all regulations in ard to the elec- 
tion of Representatives, and the power to “make regulations ”’ thus conferred 
is in terms exclasive and paramount. But out of abundance of caution the 
framers of the Constitution went further, and added to the word “make” the 
words ‘to alter; ”’ thatis, underthe Constitution Congress has power to assume 
complete control of elections of its members and conduct them at such times 
and places and through such officers and under such rules as it may see fit. On 
the other hand Congress may, under this clause, leave the entire regulation of 
the election of Representatives to the States, or it may take a partial control 
ofa part of the necessary procedure and leave what remains to the State, or it 
may alter and amend the State regulations and supervise and enforce their ex- 
ecution. 

It seems to me absolutely incredible that an educated gentleman 
sent to represent a cultivated constituency could write out a sentence 
so incorrect, illogical, and unlawyer-like, but it is more surprising 
that after seeing this in his report in print he failed to see its errors, 
and speaks it out in the House of Representatives and allows it to ap- 
pear in the record of our proceedings. 

If Mr. LopGg had read the discussions in the convention of 1787 and 
the debates in the various State conventions which ratified the Consti- 
tution he would have learned that a majority of the great men of that 
time took a view just the reverse of the one he adopts and enunciates. 

To say that a contingent and secondary power to make regulations 
for the election of members of Congress means— 


that the power of Congress over the conduct of elections of this body is abso- 
lute and complete— 


And that— 

Congress has power to assume complete control of elections of iis members 
and conduct them at such times and places and through such officers and under 
such rules as it may see fit— 

are assertions directly at variance with the opinions of our ablest 
men, as expounded during an entire century, and including the length 
and breadth of our present system of government, during which time 
we have grown from the poorest and weakest to the most populous of 
all civilized countries, and the richest, most cultured, most enlight- 
ened, and Christian of all Governmentsonearth. Let meask in the 
name of Christian liberty if such strides in the world’s civilization 
should be turned back to advance the selfish purposes of a few am- 
bitious politicians. 

Mr. LopGe then says: 

But out of abundant caution the framers of the Constitution went further and 
added to the word “make” the words “ to alter.” 

HISTORICAL MISTAKES OF MR. LODGE. 

If Mr. LopGe was correct about this ‘abundant caution’? which 
he tells us was by our forefathers, what a remarkable set of 
men they must have been in the estimation of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. The Constitution had already, as Mr. LopGE says, 
given authority to make all’ laws to regulate elections, but out of 





abundant caution they went further and added the words ‘‘to alter’’ 
all laws, ete. 

Now, I have been taught that unquestioned authority to make laws 
was quite as far along as authority ‘‘ to alter’’ them. 

If a legislative body which has paramount authority upon a subject, 
and Mr. LopGE contends that the power of Congress is paramount, 
proceeds to exercise that paramount authority by making laws, does 
not that repeal and make inoperative and nugatory all laws which 
contravene its provisions ? 

Would not the making of such a jaw of necessity have the effect to 
alterthe laws which, by implication, wererepealed? Butif Mr. LopGE 
had taken the trouble to read the proceedings of the convention he 
would have learned that the action of the framers of the Constitution 
was precisely the reverse of their course as stated by himself. 

By referring to the Debates, volume 5, pages 377 and 401, he will find 
that the clause as it came from the committee on detail was in these 
words: 

The times, and places, and manner of holding the elections of the members 
of each House shal! be prescribed by the Legislature of each State; but their 
provisions concerning them may, at any time, be altered by the Legislature of 
the United States. 

He will see that the clause as it first existed gave Congress the right 
to alter and not the right to make, and by looking at page 402 he will 
find that the latter part of the clause was amended so as to read: 

But regulations, in each of the foregoing cases, may, at any time, be made or 
altered by the Legislature of the United States. 

And he will see that Mr. Madison then said: 


This was meant to give the National Legislature a power not only to alter 
the provisions of the States, but to make regulations, in case the States should 
fail or refuse altogether. 

Yet this illogical, unlawyer-like, incorrect paragraph isa fair sample 
of the entire argument. I will, however, recur to one more of his illog- 
ical, unlawyer-like, and incorrect paragraphs. It is this: 

In view of the language of the Constitution, of its intention as explained by 
its framers, and of the full and elaborate decisions of the Supreme Court on 
every point which could be involved therein, there can be no need for your 
committecto offer furtherargument asto the constitutional powers of Congress 
to pass such a bill as that which they report herewith. 


ERRORS AS TO LAW AND HISTORY. 


Was there ever such astounding assurance? 

There is no language in the Constitution which goes further than to 
say that Congress may make regulations as to the time, place, and 
manner, etc. Certainly that does not justify this bill. 

I do not hesitate to state, and shall be able to prove, that this as- 
tounding assertion of Mr. LODGE is not sustained by a single expres- 
sion from any of the framers of the Constitution. 

Not one of them ever tittered one word in any way suggesting that 
Congress had a right to enact such a law as the one now under con- 
sideration. Not one of them ever conceived that any Congress would 
contend that the clause of the Constitution authorized Congress to enact 
a law to take control of elections in sovereign States and certify the re- 
sults to this body. So far from there being full and elaborate decisions 
of the Supreme Court on every point which could be involved, I have 
clearly shown and I again assert without fear of successful contradic- 
tion that it is not sustained by a single decision from the Supreme 
Court of the United States or any other judicial tribunal of last resort 
which ever existed. 

Nor has any writer upon the Constitution ever ventured to expound 
so fearful a heresy. 

In the Siebold and Yarbrough cases no such question was before 
the court, and any language which the advocate of this bill claims to 
justify such conclusion is at best mere dicta. 

It has no force as an opinion of the Supreme Court, and stands upon 
the same plane as the dissenting opinion of Justice Field and Justice 
Clifford, and in that light all that is said by Justice Bradley is over- 

whelmingly refuted’ by the able arguments and citations of Justices 
Field and Clifford. 

As before stated, the question before the court in the Siebold and 
Yarbrough cases was as to the constitutionality of laws which author- 
ized the appointment of supervisors of elections who only acted as wit- 
nesses and who in no wise usurped the rights and prerogatives of State 
officers of election. 

A question was also before the court as to the power of Congress to 
enact laws to compel State officers of election to observe the State laws 
regulating elections of Kepresentatives and also to enact laws to au- 
thorize deputy marshals to keep peace at such elections. 

There was no such law as this force bill in existence at that time, 
and the constitutionality of this bill was not submitted for the court’s 
opinion. 

ANOTHER HISTORICAL MISTAKE. 

Again, by the use of precisely the same language, Mr. LoDGE says 

in both. his report and speech: 


In the convention of 1787, on the 9th of August, Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Rutledgs 
moved to strike out the words which inthe draught then before the convention 
conferred this power upon Congress. The motion was lost, ey with- 
out a division, and, if we may judge from Mr. Madison’s notes, had no serious 
support in the convention. 
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T have already adverted to the support given to this motion by Mr. 
Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, Mr. Roger Sherman, from Connec- 
ticut, and Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Rutledge, from South Carolina; but 
we have only to glance at the debates in the State conventions which 

atified the Constitution, and contemporaneous writers, to see that this 
clause was the one above all others which excited apprehension, and 
it is thus fully shown that a majority of the States only ratified the 


Constitution upon the assurance that this power could and would only 

be exercised by Congress in the event the States failed to exercise it 
themselves. 

[t was explained there, as we explain here, that the power to regu- 

sional elections was given originally, primarily, and abso- 

to the States, and the permissive power was only given to Con- 

ess n the contingency of failure, neglect, or refusal of the States 

t reise it. It was assumed that the power given to Congress was 


at t a secondary and conditional power, which might become essen- 
1 the well-being and preservation of the Federal system, because 

atures of States should not fix the time, place, and manner 
elections there should be some power authorized to supply 


ite Rhode Island was instanced as an example. That 
to appoint electors for President and Vice President or 
members of Congress until long after the establishment of the 
Government, and at the convention of nine of the thirteen 
iments were proposed incorporating language which ex- 
pl sited the power of Congress to make or alter regulations as 


to { place, and manner of holding elections for Congressmen. 
LODGE GARBLES CURTIS ON THE CONSTITUTION. 
r. Curtis, in his History of the Constitution (volume 2, page 257), 
Say 


»wers conceded by the Constitution to the Legislature of each 
of prescribing the time, place,and manner of holding the elections 
yrs and Representatives in Congress. 
rovision originated with the committee of detail; but as it was reported 
there was no other authority reserved to Congress itself than that of 
ilations of the States, and this authority extended as well to the 
ig the Senators as to all the other circumstances of the election. 
‘n, however, the authority of Congress was extended beyond the 
State regulations, so as to embrace a power to make rules as well 
made by the States. But the place of choosing the Senators 
together from this restraining authority and left to the States. 
I disor . his minutes, adds the explanation, that the power of Congress 
t ike regulations was supplied in order to enable them to regulate the elec- 
f the States should fail or refuse to do so. But the text of the Constitu- 
finally settled gives authority to Congress ‘“‘atany time” to “make 
such regulations;"’ and this would seem to confer a power which, when 
st be paramount, whether a State regulation exists at the time or 
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This identical language is found in Mr. Curtis’s late edition of 1889, 


volume 1, pages 478 and 480. 
I call special attention to these words: 


g the powers conceded by the Constitution to the Legislature of each 
prescribing the time, place, and manner of holding the elec- 


Sta is that ol 
fits Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
Mr. Lopar, in both his report, and also in his speech, essays to give 
the House Mr. Curtis’s views, but takes especial care to omit the very 
portant part in the paragraph. 


Mr. LODGE says: 
r. George Ticknor Curtis, in the latest edition of his Constitutional History 
of the United States, which is, as everybody is aware, a work of very high au- 
thority and great research, says in regard to this clause. 


He then omits that part of the paragraph in which Mr. Curtis em- 
phatically states that— 


Among the powers conceded by the Constitution to the Legislature of each 
State is that of prescribing the time, place, and manner of holdirig the elections 
of iis Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


Mr. Curtis’s manner of stating the proposition would tend to mislead 
a casual reader. 

Mr. Cartis’s language is: 

Among the powers conceded by the Constitution to the Legislature of each 
State is that of prescribing the time, place, and manner of holding the elections 
of its Senators and Representatives in Congress. This provision originated 
with the committee of detail. 


ERROR OF MR. GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 

A person who was not familiar with the proceedings of the consti- 
tutional convention, and relied entirely upon Mr. Curtis’s work for in- 
formation on this subject would very naturally assume, or at least 
would certainly be justified from this statement of Mr. Curtis in con- 
cluding, that the provision quoted by him originated with the commit- 
tee of detail. This is not the fact. 

The language of this provision isalmost identical with that contained 
in the plan found in the Journal of the convention (page 129) proposed 
by Mr. Pinckney on May 29, the day rules were adopted, and to use 
the language of the Journal, the day Mr. Randolph opened the main 
business (Journal, page 126). It therefore appears that the provision 
quoted by Mr. Curtis was before the convention from the commence- 
ment of its sitting. 

It is true that the last part of the section, which Mr. Curtis does 
not quote, and which gives secondary and contingent power to Con- 
gress, did originate with the committee of detail, but not in the present 
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language of the Constitution. As reported by the committe on August 
6 (page 377) it was in these words: 


The times, and —— and manner of holding the elections of the members of 

each House shall be prescribed by the Legislature of each State; but their pro. 

vee penser them may, at any time, be altered by the Legislature of the 
Jnited States, 


ST. GEORGE TUCKER'S COMMENT IN 1803. 


I now will call theattention of the House toa paragraph from Tucker’g 
Blackstone, volume 1, page 191, in which, after reciting Article I, sec. 
tion 4, he says: 

It can not be denied that this article vests a power in Congress the exercise of 
which if not really dangerous to the liberties of the States may at least inter. 
rupt their tranquillity, unless dictated by the utmost wisdom and discretion. In 
some of the States the vote is conducted by ballot, in othersvivavoce. In some 
the members are chosen bya general ticket or ballot of the whole State; ig 
others the Represensatives are chosen by districts. Without entering into the 
discussion of the preference due to either of these modes, we may venture to 
pronounce that the States respectively will be tenacious of that to which their 
own constitution or laws may have given the preference; any attemptto render 
the manner of election uniform must therefore inevitably produce discontents 
among the States. Hitherto the Congress has wisely left this article to the di- 
rection of the State governments, 


St. George Tacker, Edmund Randolph, and James Madison were the 
three commissioners from Virginia who attended the convention at An- 
napolis on September 11, 1786. 

‘Tucker was thoroughly conversant with the debates in the conven- 
tion which prepared the Constitution, as well as the debates in the 
various State conventions which ratified it. 

It will be observed that there is no idea advanced which in any way 
intimates that the Constitution empowers Congress to take control of 
elections, but he only construed this clause as empowering Congress 
toenact laws regulating the manner of elections; that is, to say whether 
they should be conducted by ballot or viva voce, and whether Congress- 
men should be elected by a general ticket or by districts, and even the 
exercise of such powers by Congress, unless dictated by the utmost 
wisdom and discretion, Mr. Tucker feared, would interrupt the tran- 
quillity of the States and become really dangerous to their liberties, 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON CONDEMNS SUCH LAWS. 


Alexander Hamilton was without question the most earnest advo- 
cate of giving all power possible to the Federal Government. In fact 
he seemed to insist that the more power in the Federal Government 
and the less in the States the better would the liberties of the people 
be preserved, and yet this extreme champion ofstrong, even te the point 
of monarchial, government never suggested or conceived such desecra- 
tion of the rights of States as is involved in the bill now under discussion. 

Mr. Hamilton even went so far as to express his opinion that not 
only was no such interpretation conceived or intended by the framers 
of the Constitution, but that if such an effort had been made no man 
would have hesitated to condemn it. 

I will read his words from the fifty-ninth number of The Federalist, 
issued February 22, 1788, page 450, Lippincott’s edition: 

Suppose an article had been introduced into the Constitution empowering the 
United States to regulate the elections for the particular States, would any man 
have hesitated to condemn it both as an unwarrantable transposition of power 
and as a premeditated engine for the destruction of the State governments? 

The violation of principle in this case would have required no comment, and 
to an unbiased observer it will not be less apparent in the project of subjecting 
the existence of the National Government, in a similar respect, to the pleasure 
of the State governments. 

An impartial view of the matter can not fail to result in a conviction that 
each, as far as possible, ought to depend on itseif for its own preservation. 


Justices Field and Clifford, in the Siebold case, quote part of this 
paragraph, and then say—lI read from 100 United States Reports, page 
419: 

By the act of Congress sustained by the court, an interference with State eiec- 
tions is authorized almost as destructive of their control by the States as the 


direct regulation which he (Hamilton) thought no man would hesitate to con- 
demn. 


Mr. Hamilton went further, and insisted that this power to regulate 
elections should only be exercised in the last resort, and insisted that 
the Constitution intrusted the regulation of elections in the first in- 
stance to the States. I read from the fifty-ninth number of The Fed- 
eralist, same edition, page 448: 

The natural order of the subject leads us to consider in this place that pro- 
vision of the Constitution which authorizes the National Legislature to regu- 
late, in the last resort, the election of its own members. 

It is in these words: ‘* The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legisla- 
ture thereof; but the ree nee may, at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to p of choosing Senators.”” This provision has not 
only been declaimed against by those who condemn the Constitution in the 
gross, but it has been censured by those who have objected with less latitude 
and greater moderation; and, in one instance, it has been thought exception- 
able by a gentleman who bas declared himself the advocate of every other 
part of the system. 


Here we see this distinguished man, this most distinguished maker 
of the Constitution, the only member from New York who signed the 
instrament, says with emphasis that Congress can only exercise this 
right to enact regulations in the last resort. What, may I ask, would 
have been his astonishment to see Congress enact a law to take abso- 
lute control of elections when there was no reason whatever for such 
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Mr. Hamilton also says (I read from page 449): 


They have submitted the regulation of elections for the Federal Government, 
in the first instance, to the local administrations, which, in ordinary cases, and 
when no improper views prevail, may be both more convenient and more 
satisfactory; but they have reserved to the national authority a right to inter- 
pose whenever extraordinary circumstances might render that interposition 
necessary to its safety. 


JUSTICE STORY’S CONSTRUCTION. 


Judge Story gives this clause of the Constitution careful analysis, in 
which he negatives any such construction of the power of Congress 2s 
is proposed by this law; and he further says (2 826) that it is scarcely 
possible that any of the power conferred should be enacted— 
unless upon very urgent occasions, 

This distinguished jarist discusses the objections which were argued 
during the consideration of this section, contending that the only dan- 
ger to the States is the possible improper and inconvenient desigua- 
tion of places for elections. 

1 read from Chapter XI, 2820: 

The most that can be urged, with any show of argument, is, that the power 
might, in a given case, be employed in such a manner as to promote theelection 
of some favorite candidate, or favorite class of men,in exclusion of others, by 


confining the places of election to particular districts, and rendering it imprac- 
ticabie for the citizens at large to partake in the choice. 


Judge Story also says, 2 823: 


If an elector were compellable to go 30 or 50 miles, it would discourage his 
vote as much asif it were 100 or 500 miles. 


And he cites the Federalist, No. 61, and 1st Elliot’s Debates, page 
68, 2824. Judge Story says: 
Suppose the Legislature should compel all the electors to come to one spot 


in the district, as, for instance, to Albany, the evil would be great; but the 
measure would not be unconstitutional. 


Citing the Federalist, 61, after showing that the power can never 
rightfully be exercised so as to be in any way detrimental to the States, 
Judge Story says, 3 825: 

The reasons in its favor are, on the other hand, of great force and importance. 
In the first place the power may be applied by Congress to correct any negli- 
gence in a State in regard to elections, as well as to prevent a dissolution of the 
Government by designing and refractory Sta ‘es, urged on by some temporary 
excilements. In the next place it will opera’ > as a check in favor of the people 
against any designs of s Federal Senate and their constituents to deprive the 
people of the State of their right to choose Representatives. 

In the next place, it provides a remedy for the evil—if any State, by reason of 
invasion, or other cause, can not have it in its power to appoint a place where 
the c\tizenscan safely meet to choose Representatives. In the last place (asthe 
plan is but an experiment), it may hereafter become important, with a view to 
the regular operations of the General Government, that there should be a uni- 
formity in the time and manner of electing Representatives and Senators, so as 
to prevent vacancies when there may be calls for extraordinary sessions of 
Congress. 


Judge Story then proceeds, as I will read from section 826: 


A period of forty years has since passed by withoutany attempt by Congress 
to make any regulations or interfere in the slightest degree with the elections 
of members of Congress. If, therefore, experience can demonstrate anything, 
it is the entire safety of the power in Congress, which it is searcely possible 
(reasoning from the past) should be exerted unless upon very urgent occasions. 


After citing the objections which had been urged to this clause and 
the reasoning by which these objections had been met, Judge Story 
says (section 825): 

St#1 so strong bas been the sense of Congress of the importance of leaving 
these matters to State regulation that no effort has been hitherto made to cure 


these evils, and public opinion has almost irresistibly settled down in favor of 
the existing system. 


I will also call attention to an opinion delivered by Judge Story 
when on the Supreme Bench, which clearly shows that any law which 
gave Congress any power further than to prescribe the time and place 
and to indicate the manner or method which should be followed by 
State officers in conducting elections is clearly unconstitutional, be- 
cause the friends of the bill admit that it is not clear as to what is 
meant by the word ‘‘ manner,’’ and thereforethe construction given it 
must be adjudged in favor of the States and against the United States. 

And again, the friends of the bill admit that it is not clear that the 
power was only to be exercised by Congress in the contingency of the 
lailure of the States to exercise it. 

Now, as the States have exercised this power for one hundred years, 
the legal construction, as nded by Judge Story, would be against 
vesting any such power in the UnitedStates. I read from Houston vs. 
Moore, 5 Wheat., 48; also cited in Dwarris on Constitution, page 669: 

The of a State in the exercise of its legislation is not to be im- 
paired unless clear that it has transcended its timate authority, nor 
ought any power to be sought, much less to be adju . in favor of the United 
States, unless it be clearly within the reach of its constitutional charter. 

_ The Constitution ofthe United States containing a grant of powers in many 
instances similar to those already in the State governments, and some 
of these being of vital importance also to authority and State legislation, 
it is not tobe admitted thata mere grant of such powers in affirmative terms 
toe engzene doen, gor 9s, teonchee an exclusive sovereignty on such subjects to 
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CONSTRUCTION MUST HARMONIZE, 
Another rule of construction is that where it is not clear, or when 


it is disputed as to what was meant by a word, as in this case the word 
‘*manner,’’ we must place that construction on the word which would 
harmonize with the design of the makers of the Constitution and the 
general structure of our Government. 


In that connection 1 will read a passage from Dwarris, page 679: 
While, then, we may well resort to the meaning of single words to assist our 


inquiries, we should never forget that itis an instrument of governmeht we are 
to construe; and,as has already been stated, that must be the truest exposition 
which best harmonizes with its design, its objects, and its general structure. 
(Vattel, book 2, chapter 17, sections 286-283.) 


Now, no one can question that I have clearly shown from the de- 


bates in the constitutional convention and in the State conventions 
which ratified that instrument that the Constitution was adopted with 
the assurance that nointerpretation would be given to the clause which 
would authorize Congress to exercise this power unless the States failed 
or refused altogether to exercise it. 


In this connection I will read from Dwarris, page 659: 
The words are not, indeed, to be stretched beyond their fairsense; but within 
+} 


that range the rule of interpretation must be taken which best follows out the 
apparent intention.—Rawle on Constitution, chapter 7, page 31 


MUST INTERPRET ALL PARTS AS A WHOLE. 
it would seem to me that it is entirely unnecessary to dwell further 


on this subject; but as I have the books before me I will read from the 
United States Digest, volume 12, page 741, a simple principle of law 
expounded and re-expounded and disputed by no one, that— 


All statutes relating to the same subject-matter are to be interpreted togethe: 


and such a construction is to be given to them, consistent with the words, as 
will avoid the mischief and promote the object and policy contemplated by the 
statutes. 


This principle has been laid down in many decisions, among which 


I will quote 1 Story, 251; 9 Miss., 590; 3 Blatchf., 325; 4 Fla., 444; 
1 Ga., 32; 16 La. Ann., 350; 4 Gill & J., 1; 37 N. H., 295; 7 Fla., 13; 
23 N. J., L., 143; 13 Ohio, 458; 1 Oreg., 31; 9 Ill., 221; 19 Vt., 230. 


Dwarris says, page 194: 
As the construction is to be made upon the entire instrument, and not upon 


disjointed parts of it, consequently all its parts are to be compared, considered, 
and construed with reference to each other. 


Sut in construing the Constitution of the United States the courts 


are uniform in laying down the rule that greater strictness must be ap- 
plied in restraining the power of Congress than should beapplied to the 


Legislature of a State which ischarged with infringing its constitution, 
because the Constitution of the United States contains only specific 


grants of powers to the General Government from the States, whilst 


theconstitutions of the States make a general grant of all the political 
powers of the people, restrained only by specific reservations. 

This principle is laid down in all the text-books. I will read, how- 
ever, from the United States Digest, volume 12, page 738, section 741: 

The acts passed by the General Assembly of the State are entitled to a more 
liberal construction than the acts of Congress; for the Constitution of the United 
States contains only specific grants of powers to the Government, while tine 
constitution of the State makes a general grant of all the political powers of 
the people, restrained only by specific reservations. 


Now we have clearly shown that section 4, Article I, gives original 
and primary power to the States and a secondary and contingent power 
to Congress. How and when is this power tobe exercised? We donct 
have to look far in the Constitution to find an answer to this question. 

In this same Article I, section 8, we read: ° 

The Congress shall have power, * * * 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into ex- 
ecution the foregoing powers, and all other. powers vested by the Constitution 
in the Government of the United States. 

Now, construing these clauses of the Constitution together, as we 
are bound to do, let us ask when would a law by Congress be necessary 
to regulate the time, place, and manner of holding elections ? 

The answer is clear that the exigency would arise when the State 
neglected or refused to obey the command of the Constitution to per- 
form that duty. 

Bear in mind that the Constitution says members‘of Congress shall 
be— 
chosen by the people. 

How could Congress exercise the power we are discussing ? 

The answer is, to simply make regulations by which the people in 
the States should be governed in the management of their elections, 
and not, as provided by this bill, by taking exclusive control of the 
subject-matter of the elections, or, as demanded by Speaker Reep, 
that the Federal Government should do their own counting and their 
own certifying. 

Such an election would not be “‘by the people.¥ It would be by 
the Federal Government. Such action would not be in conformity 
with section 8 of the Constitution, which I have quoted, because such 
action on the part of the Federal Government would not be necessary 
and proper. 

This latter clause is discussed in 4 Wheaton, page 316; 10 Wheaton, 
1 and 5; and 8 Wallace, page 603. 

This opinion was rendered by Chief Justice Chase, This eminent 
jurist, in discussing the meaning of the words ‘‘necessary and proper,”’ 
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as used in section 8, Article I, of the Constitution says (I read from page 
614): 
The words 


the words of 


necessary and proper 
Mr. Justice Story, * 
ulre that the 


were intended to have a “sense,” to use 
at once admonitory and directory,” and tore- 
means used in the execution of an express power “ should be 
ma fide appropriate to the end.” 

Judge Chase proceeds on page 615 to show that it is finally settled 
that the power given to Congress *‘to make all laws necessary and 
proper’’ means laws which are appropriate, plainly adapted to consti- 

l yr, to use Judge Chase’s language, to make laws— 


ith the letter and spirit of the Constitution; laws really calculated 
ts intrusted to the Government, 


nsistent w 
to effect obje 
fudge Story, in his work on the Constitution, section 1253, says: 

e is that Congress shall have power “to make all laws which 

ssary and proper. eo 

intention was to use the word “necessary” in its more liberal sense, 
then there is a peculiar fitness in the other word proper. It has a sense at 
itory and directory. It requires that the means should be bona 
de appropriate to the end 
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In the case being considered the States have performed their duty 
ind have enacted laws prescribing the time, place, and manner of hold- 
ng elections of members of Congress, and these laws have been in 
operation for one hundred years. 

Under them we have quietly conducted twenty-six Presidential elec- 
tions and have elected the members of fifty-one different Congresses. 

We therefore say that the contingency has not happened which per- 
mits the proposed action by Congress. 

It can not be contended that it is ‘‘necessary and proper’’ and ‘‘bona 
fide appropriate’? for Congress to nullify and make nugatory and in- 

operative the laws of States which were made pursuant to the positive 
command of the Constitution. 

Is it necessary, and proper, and bona fide, and appropriate for Con- 
to attempt to take control of the internal affairs of States? Is 
e purpose of the Federal Government to take entire control of elec- 
ns of members of this body ‘‘ consistent with the letter and spirit of 
mstitution ?’’ Isay with all the emphasis in my power that it 

I say the framers of our Constitution never intended such a 
usurpationof power. The discussions in the constitutional convention 
: debates in the various State conventions which ratified the 
Constitution utterly refute such an interpretation. 

Is this Lodge force bill *‘ calculated to effect the objects intrusted to 
the Government’’ by theStates? The history of a hundred years tells 
us that it is not, and, if this measure is not consistent with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution and not calculated to effect its objects, 
then, we are told by Judge Chase, it is violative of that great safeguard 
of liberty, the Constitution of ourcountry. I insist, Mr. Speaker, that 
Congress exhausted its constitutional powers when it enacted the laws 

ow on the statute book to regulate the time and manner of holding 
ns. I refer to the act of 1842, which provided for elections for 
yngressmen by districts, the acts of February 28, 1871, and May, 1870 
nd 1872, which provide for elections by ballot, and the act of February 

72, which provides for a uniform time for elections for members of 
this House. These laws are incorporated in chapter 2 of the Revised 
Statutes 
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IN THIS CASE PERMISSIVE WORDS CAN NOT BE EXTENDED. 


In a case like this, when the word ‘‘shall’’ is used to give power to 
and impose a duty upon the State and the word ‘‘ may ’’ is used in con- 
‘erring power upon Congress, no one will deny that the one is positive 
ind absolute and the other contingent and permissive. 

The language is: 

The time, places,and manner * * shall be prescribed * * * 


: by the 
Legislature, but Congress may make or alter it. 


In such a case there is no room to invoke the principle of construc- 
tion by which ‘‘may’’ can be assumed to mean ‘‘must’’ or “‘shall,”’ 

This subject was discussed in the cases of Miner vs. Mechanics’ Bank, 
etc., 1 Pet., 64; New York and Erie Railread Company rs. Coburn, 6 
How. Pr. R., 224; Buffalo Plank Road Company vs. Commissioners of 
Highways, 10 How. Pr. R., 239. 

The ordinary meaning of the word, which is permissive, ought to 
be adopted, and must be presumed to be intended, unless it would 
manifestly defeat the object of the provision. 


DANGER TO JUDICIAL ERMINE. 


In answer to all that has been said regarding the great danger to 
which our Constitution would be subjected by taking the management 
ofelections from the people and subjecting themto the control of Federal 
officials, most of whom will of necessity he professional politicians and 
violent partisans, we are told that all danger of any unfair or partisan 
action is fully guarded against by placing the appointment of the su- 
pervisors in the hands of Federal judges. 

I probably have as high a regard for our Federal judiciary and 
good an opinion of their ability and integrity as any ove on this floor, 
but I insist that to maintain for them the regard, esteem, and confi- 
dence of the people we must not drag them down into the turmoilsof 
political strife. 

We have seen one melancholy instance of such a procedure, which 
ought to warn us not repeat such an error. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The connection of judges of the Supreme Court with the Electoral 
Commission had the effect of shaking the confidence of the people in 
that tribunal it will take years to repair. 

If for no other reason, I say, in the name and for the good name of 
our judiciary and for the purpose of preserving its good name and that 
the people may retain confidence in its integrity, eliminate any and 
all features which connect judges with elections. | 

To prove that I am right let me ask you to go back with me to the 
times when partisan political judges brought disgrace upon the judicial 
ermine of England. 

It is in the dark records of those men that Britain finds its shame, 
all or at least much of which was due to mixing judges with politics, 

But while lamenting over these glaringly displayed judicial crimes 
it is pleasing to see that, intermingled with these wicked political par- 
tisan judges, there appeared from time to time and from age to age men 
of power and might who have laid down principlesof right and reason, 
which, like the eternal hills, will last forever and will be a bulwark and 
shield against wrong and oppression. 

In Glanville, in Bracton, in Dyer, in Bradshaw, in Coke, in Mans- 
field, and in a host of other distinguished English judges, Great Lrit- 
ain finds ample consolation and abounding glory growing out of her 
judicial history. 

To these great minds she is indebted for the fundamental principles 
of her constitutional freedom; and from these great men have sprung 
the prevailing tendencies of the human mind to keep up steadily its 
onward march toward the consummation in its best perfection o! the 
grand idea of human liberty. Let us contrast the actions and careers of 
these men with those who painted the dark side of England’s judicial 
history. 

Although the rulings of the courts so hedged and restricted the 
authority of the king as to make him in many respects a mere autom- 
aton, nevertheless when the king could draw his judges to his side of 
any question, whether of mercy or tyranny, he could always carry his 
point; for when the royal prerogative was propped and supported by 
the presence of the judicial sanction it was all-powerful; and many 
prominent examples appear in English history where the king needed 
and found a pliant and unscrupulous judge to support him on some 
important occasion; and we see in many cases that whena new appoint- 
ment of a judge became necessary the question of succession was not 
Who is most learned in the law and most upright in integrity? but 
Who is the mau upon whom the ‘‘ powers that be ’’ can most certainly 
rely to carry out their behests in some great pending or prospective 
question, such as this: A certain nobleman must be tried for treason 
now where shall we find a judge who in this anticipated prosecution 
will stand most stolidly by the king? Such was the question on which 
often hung the selection of a judge to fill a vacancy; nay, it has often 
happened that an upright judge of unflinching integrity has been re- 
moved upon some plausible pretext, in order to make way for some 
truculent parasite. 

When appointments were made to attain such ends we are not sur- 
prised that the bench of England was sometimes unworthy of confi- 
dence and respect. 

I do not mean to say that under this law the United States judges 
we now have and who hold their positions for life will be guilty of 
corrupt practices. On the contrary I insist that these distinguished 
men willdo all in their power to preserve thestrictest integrity in all 
matters with which they are connected. Our United States judges 
were, with rare exceptions, appointed because of their legal iearning, 
uprightcharacters, and judicial minds, and therefore we have a rizhtto 
anticipate that in the performance of their duties their conduct will be 
such as would be expected from such persons. 

But in closely contested elections and hot struggles for power should 
@ question arise regarding the appointment of a judge and two names 
be presented, one an upright, fair, nonpartisan lawyer, whose admin- 
istration would be fair in all respects, and the other a bright, sharp 
man of legal ability, but who could be counted on by party friends.to 
Jend his weight and influence on the side of his party, all will admit 
that a partisan executive might select the latter. 

Were such a man as I have described necessary to carry an election 
in favor of the party in power, is it not highly probable thatsuch a man 
would receivetheappointment? And when our Government in appoint- 
ing its judiciary considers partisan advantages as paramount to ster- 
ling integrity, it will very soon have a set of judges on the bench who 
will disgrace the ermine which they wear. 

It was this that at one period caused the appointments of judges in 
England of a character which seems to us absolutely incredible. 

CORRUPTING INFLUENCES UPON THE ENGLISH JUDICIARY. 


I will now give a few instances,of appointments of English judges, 
which I take from Campbell’s Lives of the Chief Justices. 

When the Duke of Normandy won the crown of England he appointed 
one of his soldiers, Odo, his grand justiciar. He was called the fight- 
ing prelate. Campbell say that— 

He oppressed and insulted the natives so far as to drive them into rebellion. 


The result was a general insurrection all over England, and William was 
obliged to return and to reconquer the ki 


Only one cause is reported as tried before him, which resulied in a verdict for 
the crown, 
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When intrusted with a military command he thought it unnecessary to dis- | terously framed interrogatories, He succeeded so far as to make the prisoner 
criminate between guilt and innocence; he executed without investigation all | confess that he was aware of the plot from communications made to him in the 
natives who fell into his hands, and he ravaged the whole country. confessional; so that in point of law he was guilty of misprision of treason by 

Instead of attending tothe duties of his station he made riches and power the | not fiving information of what he had so learned; but Garnet still firmly de- 
principal object of his pursuit. nied ever having taken any part in the devising of the plot or having in any 


as Suaekt at : sas _ | manner encouraged it. At last he said very passionately : 
Such was the first Justiciar of England. His ambition was un “My lord, I would to God I had never known of the powder treason; but, as 





bounded and his sole purpose was to serve himself and his king. He is my judge, I would have stopped it if I could.” : 
To the natural lities that made up in the rough the genuine old “Popuam, C. J. Garnet, you are Superior of the Jesuits; and if you forbid, 
English baron of day, he added as much culture as the educatioual must not the rest obey? Was not Greenwell with you half an hour at Sir Ever- 


ees : : 7 oe ard Digby’s house when you heard of the discovery of your treason? And did 
facilities of the times afforded. He had considerable learning in civil, | you not there confer and debate the matter together? “Did you not stir him up 


feudal, and canon law, with undaunted courage; and in gentler times | to go to the rebels and encourage them? Yetyou seek to color all this; but that 


; : : : is a mere shift in you. Catesby was never far from you, and,by many apparent 
and under proper influences and different auspices he might have made proofs and evident presumptions, you were in every particular of this action, 
a good judge. He was succeeded by William De Warrenne and Rich- and directed and commanded the actors; nay, I think, verily, you were the 
ard De Benefacta, who were jointly appointed to the office of the chief | chief that moved it. x 
‘ naticiar Campbell says: ‘GARNET. No, my lord; I did nof.” ; 
jusuc " i * The reportadds: ‘*‘ Then it was exceedingly well urged by my lord chief jus- 

These two grand jasticiars,during their joint administration, invented a new | tice, how he writ his letters for Winter, Fawkes, and Catesby, principal actors 
punishment to be inflicted on disturbers of the public peace. Having encoun- | in this matchless treason, and how he kept the two bulls to prejudice the 
tered and defeated a var band of insurgents at a place called Fagadun, | king and to do other mischief in the realm; and how he afterwards burnt them 
they cut off the right foot of all they took alive, including the ringleaders, the | when he saw the king peaceably come in, there being no hope to do any good 
Karls of Norfolk and Hereford. It seems then to have been considered that in | at that time.” : 
times of rebellion the judges were to exercise martial law or to disregard al! His suunming up to the jury is not reported,and we are only told that the 
law, according to their own arbitrary will. verdict of guilty being found, ‘‘then the lord chief justice, making a pithy pre- 


re a. . amble ofall the a rent proofs and pres tions of his guiltiness, gave judg- 
bi picheres ee eas ~~ high — to ee ment that he aoe be im. veneed, oud auneed” — ee 
His ee te, depraved even beyond a Seca ene Lord Holt became chief justice, although in his youth, history says, 
ard prevailing. He was guilty of extortion, rapine, and many other he was a public highwayman, but as he became a judge he was unre- 


Se all lentingly severe in his punishment of thieves and robbers. 
oe: te De Weyland, who was esteemed as » man of In referring to the historical truth of Holt’s highway robberies, Lord 
« ’ Ss > ; 
talent and a great lawyer. Campbell says: ; 
Lord Campbell says that his salary— His biographers represent him as copying Henry V, when the associate of 


Falstaff, as not only indulging in all sorts of licentious gratifications, but actu- 
Being only 60 marks a year, he seems without scruple to have resorted to | ally being in the habit of taking purses onthe highway. They even relate that 
very irregular courses for the purpose of increasing his riches. He was pun- | many years after he recognized a man, convicted capitally before him, as one 
ished for bribery, Having walked barefoot and bareheaded with a crucifix in | of his own accomplices in a robbery, and that, having visited him in jail and 
his hand to the seaside at Dover, he was put on board a ship and departed to | inquired after the rest of the gang, he received thisanswer: “ Ah, my lord, they 
foreign parts. He is said to havedied in exile, and he left a name often quoted | areal! hanged but myself and your lordship.’ —Campbell’s Lives. 
as a reproach tothe bench till he was eclipsed by Jeffreys and Scroggs. JUDICIAL PERSECUTIONS OF RELIGION. 


Sir William Thorpe was chief justice in the time of Edward III, He Foster was not regarded as a bad man, but when he became chief 
was convicted of receiving five bribes, all of which amounted to about justice he seemed to feel that the road to favor was the persecution of 


$500. 5 4 the Quakers. 
: = was sentenced to be hanged, and his lands and goods were for- John Crook and other loyal Quakers were brought before him for 
eited. 


sale refusing to take the oath of allegiance. Lord Campbell gives the fol- 
‘udge of this el _— a a ° bi lowing account of the proceedings : 
The next judge of this to whom I shall refer is I opham, re- Foster, C. J. John Crook, when did you take the oath of allegiance? 
garding whom Lord Campbell says: Crook. Answering this question in the negative is to accuse myself, which 
The career of our next hero is capable of being made amusing as well as in- you ought not to put me upon, nemo debet seipsum prodire. Laman Englishman 
structive. Although at one time in the habit of taking purses on the highway and I ought not to be taken nor imprisoned, nor called in question, nor put to 
instead of expiating his offenses at Tyburn, he lived to pass sentence of death | ®"3e™ but according to the law of the land. 


upon highwaymen and to a terror to evildoers. Foster, C.J. You are here required to take the oath of allegiance, and when 
While yet a child he was stolen by a band of gypsies, and remained some | Y°" have done that you shall be heard. 
months in their society. We have no account ef his schooling before he was Crook. You that are judges on the bench ought to be my counsel, not my ac- 


t to Baliol College, Oxford. Here he was ‘very studi : cusers. ; mat 
a ne laid in a goed shock of classical learning aoa FieLLaoe of, Foster, C. J. We are here to do justice, and upon our oaths, and we are 
When Sir Thomas Bromley, who had been long solicitor-general, was pro- | ‘© tell you what is law, not you us. Therefore, sirrah, you are too bold. 
moted to be lord chancellor, Popham succeeded him as solicitor-general Pile Crook, Sirrah is not a word becoming ajudge. If I speak loud it is my zeal 


succecded Sir Gilbert Gerrard as attorney-general. of the truth and for the name of the Lord. Mine innocency makes me bold. 
Popham conducted the trials ofall those charged as being implicated in Bab- Foster, ©. J. It is an evil zeal. ; . , 
bington’s conspiracy, which were meant to prepare the public mind for the trial Crook. No; I am bold in the name of the Lord God Almighty, the everlast- 


of the unhappy Mary herself. I will give a little specimen of these proceedings ing Jehovah, to assert the truth and stand as a witness for it. Let my accuser 
from Tinley’s case. Thecharge against him was that he had planned the mur- | b® brought forth. 


der of Queen Elizabeth in her coach. The chief evidence consisted of a confes- Foster, C. J. Sirrah, you are to take the oath, and here we tender it to you. 
sion of Babbington, an avowed accomplice, in which he said that “ Tinley was Crook. Let me be cleared of my imprisonment, and then I will answer to 
disposed to kill the ueen,” and that Babbington on his own trial said the day what is charged against me. I keepa conscience void of offense both toward 
before, ‘Tinley would have had Her Majesty set upon in her coach.”’ God and toward man. 


“TixnLey. No! I said not so: } Foster, C. J. Sirrah, leave your canting. ; 
said sean ght be Hor Mabusty' role ip dean eee yore. Crook. Is this canting tospeak the words of the Scripture? 


more. But that proves not I did consent. Foster, C. J. It is canting in your mouth, though they are St. Paul's words. 
“Poruam, A. G. You have said enough, if we had no other evidence against Your first denial to take the oath shall be recorded; and on a second denial 
you. you incur the penalties of a premunire, which is the forfeiture of all your es- 
“TrxLey. How so? tates, if you have any, and imprisonment for life, 2 
“ Popnam, A. G. Because you have confessed high treason; your words prove Crook. Lowe dutiful allegiance to the King of Kings. We dare not break 
that you were devising on the manner of her death. , Christ’s commandments, Who hath said ‘‘Swear not at all,’’ and the Apostle 


“Tistey. I tell you there is no such matter intended in my words. If aserv- James says, “ Above all things, my brethren, swear not.”’ 


ant which is faithful, knowing where his master’s money is, do say,‘ If I would y ief j ; 2E ‘ sverv bod 
be a thief Leould eal ua bev. fer ia oncha place ashis money. this proves When Robert Hyde was chief justice he seemed to regard every body 


not that he would rob his master, albeit he used such words. And so, though I | 28 2 criminal whose views on religion or any other subject differed from 

said ‘she might be set upon in her coach,’ it proveth not that I assented to the | those of the king and himself. John Troyn, a printer, having printed 

same; for I protest before God I never intended any treason in my life.” a book entitled Phoenix, or the Solemn League and Covenant, it was 
Popham’s early life had been checkered with crime, but he was an | claimed that the work contained passages which reflected upon the 

able man and had served the king well as attorney-general. Being in | king, and Troyn was indicted for high treason. 

the lreight of favor when the office of chief justice became vacant, he, On being asked how he would be tried, he said: 


on the 8th —s June, 1592, was appointed to that high position. In the presence of that God who is the searcher of all hearts and the disposer 
Lord Campbell says: . of all things. 


ont Popham} held the office fifteen years. The reproach urged against him Lord Campbell gives us the following from his trial: 
Not only ame eee tered be ties Goventetak Conia Hyper, L. C. J. God Almighty is present here, but you must be tried by Him 


ordina: roen and above ‘ and your peers; that is, your country, or twelve honest men. 
Macuchia before him. Sh Righwey squberies, there was little chance PRISONER. I desire to be tried by God alone. 


Hype, L. C. J. God Almighty looks down and beholds what we do here, 
He presided over very important trials, and by this means his name | and we shall answer severely if we do youany wrong. We are careful of our 


beca souls as you can be of yours. You must answer in the wordsof the law. 
me prominently connected with the history of England. Saeseien. Be God dnd my country. 


Sir Walter Raleigh was tried befére him, and Guy Fawkes and his It was proved e!early enough that he had priuted the book, and some pas- 
associates, who were implicated in the historical gunpowder plot, were | sages of it might have been considered libelous; but there was no other evi- 
also tried before this judge. : dence against him, and he averred that he had unconsciously printed the book 


* 4 in the way of his trade. 

That sometimes he was cruel and unjust his most ardent admirers “Hypr, L.C.J. There is here as much villainy and slander as it is possible 
will not question. Lord Campbell gives an account of the trial of | for devils or man to invent, To rob the king of the love of his subjects is to 
Garnet, the Jesuit. He says: destroy him in his person. You are here in the presence of Almighty God, as 

, { you desired ; and the best you can now do towards amends for your wicked- 
's last appearance in a case of public interest was upon the trial of | ness is by discovering the author of this villainous book. If not you must net 
of the Jesuits. Against him the evidence was very slen- | expect, and, indeed, God forbid there should be any merey shown you. 
der, and the justice was obliged to eke it out by unwary answers to dex- “ Prisoner, I never knew the author of it. 
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“TIIlypr,L. Cc. 5. Then we must not trouble ourselves. You of the jury, there 
can be no doubt that publishing such a book as this is as high treason as can be 
committed, and my brothers will declare the same if you doubt.” 

lhe jury having found a verdict of guilty, the usual sentence was pronounced 

rd Justice Hyde, and the printer was drawn, hanged, and quartered 


i tice Kelynge was without learning or common sense, but 
his subserviency to the king and zeal to carry out his commands and 
wishes enabled him to win and hold this high position. 

When upon the circuit he threw aside all moderation and decency. 
In Somersetshire he ordered the grand jury to find a true bill con- 
ry to their consciences. He reproached the foremen, Sir Hugh Wind- 
i charged that Sir Hugh was the head of a faction. 

he grand jury they were his servants, and that he would 

n in England stoop to him. 

ell, in speaking of him, says: 
*; indicted before him for attending a conventicle, and al- 
oved that they had assembled on the Lord’s day with Bibles 
without prayer-books, they were acquitted. He thereupon fined 
s apiece and imprisoned them until the fines were 
the trial of a man for murder,whowas suspected of being a 
m he had agreat desire to hang, he fined and imprisoned all 
contrary to his direction, they brought a verdict of man- 


indred mark 


was made chief justice because the king felt he could rely 
‘rviency to counteract the apprehended machinations of 


» trial of Andrew Bromwich, who was indicted for 
ord’s Supper according to the rites of the Church 


Lord Campbell recites the following dialogue during the trial: 
s e your lordship will take notice of one thing, that I have 
h of allegiance and supremacy, and have not refused anything 

testify my loyalty. 
J. That will not serve your turn; you priests have many tricks. 
t to giving a woman a sacrament several times? 

kr. My lord, it was not a sacramentunless I be a priest, of which there 
+3. What, y< 


1 expect we should prove you a priest by witnesses who 
rdained ? , 


We know too much of your religion; no one gives the sac- 
wafer except he be a popish priest; you gave that woman the sac- 
in a wafer; ergo, you are a popish priest. 
rgs closed his charge to the jury in these words: 
of the jury, I leave it upon your conscience whether you will let 
pe, who are the very pests of church and state; you had better be 
one priest than three felons; so, gentlemen, I leave it to you. 

Our forefathers were familiar with the cruel acts of injustice by 
English judges to which I have referred, and many of them had fled 
from England to escape such atrocities. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON UPON THE JUDICIARY, 

Thomas Jefferson fully realized the importance of keeping the judi- 
ciary entirely separated from political influences. It is interesting to 
read his apprehensions and views upon this important subject. 

In a letter to Mr. Thomas Ritchie, dated December 25, 1820, Thomas 

rson says: 

iry of the United States is the subtle corps of sappers and miners 
tly working under ground to undermine the foundations of our confed- 
ifabric. They are construing our Constitution from a co-ordination of a 
il and special government to a general and supreme onealone. This will 
things at their feet, and they are too well versed in English law to for- 

e maxim Bont judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem. 
iciary independent of a king or executive alone is a goodthing; but in- 
lence of the will of the nation is a solecism, at least in a republican gov- 


Were Mr. Jefferson here to-day he would tell this House that judges 
appointed to office on account of their political views and holding the 
office from and looking to preferment at the hands of the party in power 
will in many cases be influenced by political bias, 

I will now read a letter writtena month later. It is dated Januarv 
19, 1821, and addressed to Hon. Archibald Thweat: : 


I am sensible of the inroads daily making by the Federal into the jurisdic- 
tion of its co-ordinate associates, the State governments. The legislative and 
executive branches may sometimes err, but elections and dependence will 
bring them to rights. 

The judiciary branch is the instrument which, working like gravity, without 
intermission, is to press us at last into one consolidated mass, 

Against this I know no one who, equally with Judge Roane himself, possesses 
the power and courage to make resistance; and to him I look, and have long 
looked, as our strongest bulwark. If Congress fails to shield the States from 


dangers so palpable and so imminent the States must shield themselves and 
meet the invader foot to foot. 


I call special attention to the warning here contained against con- 
solidated government and his intimation of the evils arising from a 
life tenure of officials whose positions enable them to wield unrestrained 
power. I will now call attention to what is said by Mr, Jefferson in 
his letter dated August 18, 1821, to Mr. C. Hammond, in which he 


says 


it has long, however, been my opinion, and I have never shrunk from its ex- 
pression (although I do not choose to put it into anewspaper, nor like a Priam 
in armor offer myself asitschampion), that thegerm ofd lution of our Federal 
Government is in the constitution of the Federal judiciary; an irresponsible 
body (fo impeachment is searcely a scarecrow) working like gravity by night 
and by day, gaining a little to-day and a little to-morrow, and advancing its 
noiseless step likea thief overthe field of jurisdiction, until all shall be usurped 
from the States, and the governments of all be consolidated into one. TothisI 
am opposed, because when all government, domestic and — little as in 
great things, shall be drawn to Washington as the center of all power, it wil) 
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render powerless the checks provided of one government on another and will 
become as venal and oppressive as the government from which we separated, 
It will be as in Europe, where every man must be either pike or gudgeon, ham- 
mer or anvil. 

If the States look with apathy on this silent descent of their Governmentinto 
the gulf which is to swallow all, we have only to weep over the human charac- 
ter formed uncontrollable but by a rod of iron, and the blasphemers of man as 
incapable of self-government become his true historians. 


This letter to Mr. Hammond reiterates the sentiments before ex- 
pressed, and in addition thereto he uses utterances which it would be 
well for Congress and the people in general to consider. 

I will now read whatis said by Mr. Jefferson in his letter dated July 
2, 1822, to Hon, William T. Barry: 


We already see the power installed for life, responsible to no authority (for 
impeachment is not even a scarecrow), advancing with a noiseless and steady 
pace to the great object of consolidation. The foundations are already deeply 
laid by their decisions for the annihilation of constitutional State rights, and the 
removal ot every check, every counterpoise to the ingulfing power of which 
themselves are to make a sovereign part, 

If ever this vast country is brought under a single government it will be one 
of the most extensive corruption, indifferent and incapable of a wholesome care 
over so wide a spread of surface. This will not be borne, and you will have to 
choose between reformation and revolution. 

If I know the spirit of thiscountry, the one or the other isinevitable. Before 
the canker is become inveierate, before its venom has reached so much of the 
body politic as to get beyond contro], remedy should be applied. 

Let the future appointments of judges be of four or six years and renewable 
by the President and Senate. This will bring their conduct at regular periods 
under revision and probation and may keep them in equipoise between the 
general and special governments. We have erred in this point by copying 
England, where certainly it is a good thing to have the judges independent of 
the king. But we have omitted to copy their cautionalso, which makes ajudge 
removable on the address of both legislative houses. That there should be 
public functionaries independent of the nation, whatever may be their demerit, 
is a solecism in a republic of the first order of absurdity and inconsistency. 


On March 4, 1823, Jefferson wrote to Judge Johnson, and in closing 
the letter he says: 


Ican notlay down my pen without recurring to one of the subjects of my 
former letter, for in truth there is no danger I apprehend so much as the con- 
solidation of our Government by the noiseless, and therefore unalarming, in- 
strumentality of the Supreme Court. This isthe form in which Federalism now 
arrays itself, and consolidation is the present principle of distinction bet ween 
Republicans and the pseudogRepublicans, but real Federalists. 


The Siebold and Yarbrough cases were, it seems, anticipated by this 
sagacious man. He was so impressed with these views that three 
months later, on June 12, 1823, he again wrote aletter to Judge John- 
son, in which he says: 


I have stated above that the original objects of the Federalists were, ‘irst, to 
warp our Government more to the form and principles of monarchy, and, sec- 
ond, to weaken te barriers of the State governments as co-ordinate powers, 
In the first they have been so completely foiled by the universal spirit of the 
nation that they have abandoned the enterprise, shrunk from the odium of 
their old appellation,taken to themselves a participation of ours, and under the 
pseudo-Republican mask are now aiming at theireecond object, and strength- 
ened by unsuspecting or apostate recruits from our ranks are advancing fast 
toward an ascendency. Ihave been blamed for saying that a prevalence of 
the doctrines of consolidation would one day cal! for reformation or revolution. 

I answer by asking if a single State of the Union would have agreed to the 
Constitution had it given all powers to the General Government; if the whole 
opposition to it did not proceed from the jealousy and fear of every State of 
being subjected to the olan States in matters merely its own; and if there is 
any reason to believe the States more disposed now than then to acquiesce in 
this general surrender of all their rights and powers to a consolidated govern- 
ment, one and undivided, 


It seems almost an assumption for me to descant upon these words 
of wisdom so tersely and ably expressed. I will therefore, without 
comment, proceed to read what was said by Mr. Jefferson in his letter 
dated October 31, 1823, to Hon. M. Coray: 


At the establishment of our Constitution the judiciary bodies were supposed 
to be the most he]pless and harmless members of the Government. 

Experience, however, soon showed in which way they were to become the 
most dangerous; that the insufficiency of the means provided for their removal 
gave them afreehold and irresponsibility in office; that their decisions, seeming 
to concern individual suitors only, pass silent and unheeded by the public at 
large; that these decisions, nevertheless, become law by precedent, sapping, by 
little and little, the foundations of the Constitution and working its change by 
construction before any one has perceived that that invisible and helpless worm 
has been busily employed in consuming its substance. 

In truth, man is not made to be trusted for life, if secured against all liability 
to account, 


Prior to writing the letters I have referred to, Mr. Jefferson had no 
doubt read the proceedings of the constitutional convention, and ina 
the conventions of the States and in Congress regarding thé power of 
the judiciary, and no doubt had observed the efforts to amend the Con- 
stitution to which I have referred. 

1 will now read an extract from a letter written after the speeches 
of Senator Benton and the publication of the report of Mr. McDuffie. 
The letter is addressed to Hon. Edward Livingston, and is dated 
March 25, 1825: 


One single object, if your provision attains it, will entitle you to the endless 
gratitude of society, that of restraining judges from usurping legislation. And 
with no body of men is this restraint more wanting than with the judges of what 
is commonly called our General Government, but what I call our foreign de- 
partment. They are practicing on the Constitution by inference, analogies, and 
sophisms, as they would on an ordinary law. 

* * > a * 

They imagine they can lead us into a consolidated government, while their 
road Jeads directly to its dissolution. This member of the Government was at 
first considered as the most harmless and helpless of all its organs. But it has 
proved that the power of declaring what the law is, ad libitum, by sapping 
mining slyly and without alarm the foundations of the Constitution, can do 
what open foree would not dare to attempt. I have not observed whether, in 
your code, you have provided against caucusing judicial , and for re- 
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quiring to give their opinions seriatim, every man for himself, with his A SPECIMEN SOUTHERN MARSHAL, 
sere and eatharities at large, to be entered of record in his own words. The readers of the World are familiar with the history of John R. Mizell 
This letter may be said to bean utterance from the grave of this great who was the marshal of Swayne’s court. A special correspondent of the World, 


. / . sent to Florida for the purpose some weeks ago, has shown that Mizell and his 
man. He was then eighty-two years of age, and died shortly after this | associates are guilty of more than one political murder. But he issustained by 


letter was written. the Administration at Washington and rewarded with one of the best offices in 


’ : * 4s the State. 
Mr. Jefferson’s great knowledge of human nature and his patriotic While marshal he wrote this jury-packing letter last July, a fac-simile of 


devotion to freedom are universally acknowledged. He hada grasping which was printed in the World January 27 of the present year: 


intellect; his reading had been extensive, and his learning from travel “Orrice J, R. Mizec., Unrrep Starrs MARSHAL 
as well as books had cultivated his ming to a degree seldom attained “wor NortHern District or FLorip, 
in that or any other period. * Jacksonville, Fla., July 5, 1889. 


“ 2 . . er “Srr: You willat once confer with McBulby and make onta list of fifty or sixty 
If Mr. Jefferson was right, I ask this House is it best to enact a law names of true and tried Republicans from your count, registration list tor jurors 


which virtually places elections in the hands of Federal judges ? United States court and forward the same to Hon. P. Walter, clerk United 
States court, and it is necessary to have them at once, as you can see. Please 


JEFFERSON'S VIEWS JUSTIFIED. acknowledge this. 


To show that Jefferson was not entirely wrong in his view that judges I am, yours, truly, “ JOHN R. MIZELL, 
could be biased, I desire to call your attention to the action of Judge ‘* United States Marshal. 
Woods with regard to the famous blocks-of-five letter, written by Mr. “C. C. Kirk, Esq., De Land, Fla." 
Dudley. Please get the names of the parties as near steamboat and railroad stations as 
; : : . possible. 
On October 24, 1888, Mr. Dudley gave instructions to Republican If the election bill now before Congress shali become a law elections in the 
managers of elections, which I will read: South will be in the control of judges like Swayne and marshals like Mizell 
oa ‘ 3 and their henchmen. In the North and West, judges like Woods, of Indiana 
Divide the floaters into blocks of five, and put a trusted man with necessary | will be the practical arbiters of appeals to the ballot box. In our elections, 
funds in charge of these five, and make him responsible that none get away and | fraud, so far as the Republican party is concerned, will have taken the place of 
that all vote our ticket. money; purity in politics will, in the words of Senator INGALLS, become an 
. 7 , : : . eh “iridescent dream,’’ and the Republican party, to quote Speaker REED, at Pitts- 
The New York World, im commenting upon this matter, said: burgh, “‘ will do &s own registration, its own counting, and its own certifica- 


Judge Woods at one time, in one of his charges to the grand jury of Indian- | tion.”’ 
apolis, led the country to believe that he would do his duty in the matter; y ae , ‘ cl . . 
but, instructed from Washington, he positively directed the grand jury to let Of course a United States judge would not knowingly appoint thieves 
the block aaniye eae eeas ae. Dudley ae Cie sine wile threaten- | and murderers, swindlers and dram-shop keepers, and persons of even 
ing to use the “ dynamite’’ he n his possession unless the rison - . — . » elective f thise: : itis 
Selaries of his aime came to his rescue. Two more pont Ae ine per less reputable professions fo control the el ctive sean his j and . oe 
United States judge were probably neyer delivered in the case of any one ac- | ©Vident that when such things are done it is because the judge has been 


eused ofcrime. Here they are, side by side: imposed upon by some scheming, characterless local politician; and 
ORIGINAL INSTRUCTION TO THE GRAND REVISED INSTRUCTIONS. when such things do occur where Federal control is attempted, they 
—. It results, of course, that the mere | Prove the wisdom of placing and keeping election machinery wholly 


Th lattes claneset the section manives qending by one toanether of a letteror | with the States and under the control of State officials, men who know 
any one gui who counse ribery. document containin vice to bribe a ; Sue ici ag sible he ters of 
ee Fei canes teabes ten aieaes value, depunibna teete uachente for uth the ea appointed. Such officials are responsible ” ee : 
for any one to advise another to at- bribery, however bold and reprehensi- the locality where they live, and under such a system we have always 
tempt, to comenls any «Se nme bie, is not indictable. There must be | had fair elections. 
named in this section ; so , while shown in ition an attempt by the 1 a oS Tickers’s sneech fi lInme 
is not a crime to make the attempt, it receiver of the letter, or of am ahen I will — - paragraph from § Oe Vic kers e — ween Seem 
is acrime to advise another to make instigated byhim,toexecutéthescheme | 8°, Congressional Globe, page 1636. The Senator says: 
theattempt. If A attempts to bribe B, by bribing or attempting to bribe some In cities having upward of 20,000 inhabitants the most rigorous and tyran- 
that is no offense under this statute; voter in respect to the election of Con- | nical usurpations of power in this bill are to be used with signal severity. And 
but if A advises B to bribe C,then the gressmen, or in such way as to affect | by whom are these assumed powers to be exercised? Isit by the wise, the pru- 







one who commends or gives this ad- such election. dent, the discreet ; the man of order, of property, aud of peace? No,sir. Look 
vice is an offender under this law. And Another point deserves consideration | at the elections held in New York City in November last under Federal! supe: 
I will say thatthereissomo wisdomin in this connection. If the view be | vision and bayonet influence. Who were the deputies and special deputies 
this provision. adopted that advice notacted upon may | appointed to superintend the election in that city, to arrest and regulate I 
constitute a crime,then the exact words | hold in my hand a list, of considerable length, of the special celebrities, as pub- 
used in giving the advice, whether oral | lished in the New York World in November last. Some are robbers, convicted 


or written, must be ascertained, and | felons, penitentiary convicts, and others who had been guilty ofcrimes. They 
every possible intendment in favor of | were appointed by Judge Woodruff, a judge of a United States court. I read a 
innocence must be allowed and all | few names: 

doubts resolved in favor of the accused. ** Theodore, alias Mike, Anthony, alias Snuffey, of 24 Cherry street, a laborer, 
Ifthe use of moncy be advised, but the | thirty-five years of age, married, and can not read or write. Anthony was ar- 
particular a of its use be not | rested by Detective James Finn of the fourth precinct on July 24, 1870, for lar- 


clearly and indeed conclusively indi- | ceny from the person, and was held in $2,000 bail for trial by Justice Hogan 
cated, a possible innocent use will be | He was indicted by the grand jury on the charge on the 23d of August last 
pescneerss and even if the purpose to “Joseph Frazier, of 279 Water street, is a thief and confederate of thieves. 
ribe be unquestionable, and yet it ap- “James Miller is a keeper of aden of prostitution in the basement of 339 

pears that the design was to purchase | Water street. 
votes for other officers than Representa- “James Tinnigan keeps a similar den in the basement of 337 Water street 

- tives in Congress, it would be nocrime “James Sullivan, alias Slocum, keepsa house of prostitution at 330 Water 
under the statute, which is designed to | street, which isa resort for desparate thieves. 
protect the election for that office. ‘*Frank Winkle keeps a house of prostitution at 337} Water street. The po- 


: . lice are frequently calied in to quell fights in Winkle’s place, and it bears a hard 
Quite recent events have iliustrated that even very good men in-| reputation. , » F 


trusted with uneontrolled power to select either Managers to control “ The Radical authorities have appointed one John (alias *‘Bueckey’) McCabe 
elections or persons in Federal courts to try men of the opposite party asupervisor of the eighth district, Fifteenth ward. He is now under indict- 


: . . . ment for shooting a man with intent to kill. This precious ‘supervisor’ orig- 
for supposed irregularities in the conduct of elections are too apt to se- | inated here, and was first known to the police for his dexterity in robbing emi- 


lect only partisans of their own political faith, even though the law | grants. His picture is in the ‘rogues’ gallery’ at police headquarters in this 
imperatively provides that the persons selected shall as far as possible city, No. 225. He was known as Pat Maddon, alias ‘Old Sow,’ alias Honsey 


: : Nichols, alias Dennis McCabe, His real name is Andrew Andrews. His wife 
be taken equally from the two opposing parties. I read from the Con- resides in North Pearl street, and the ‘supervisor’ of the eighth district, Fit 


GRESSIONAL RECORD, Forty-seventh Congress, an affidavit from a | teenth ward, New York, is down in the directory as a citizen of Albany. 
United States official regarding the efforts of the marshal to impanel “William Lewis is a supervisor in the Nineteenth ward. He was arrested 


: ° : . November 22, 1864, for stealing from Mr. Frederick Landman, corner of Third 
jurors of his own selection to try election cases: avenue and Seventy-second street, the following property: One gold watch and 


The affiant says: chain, one locket, earrings. bracelet, and breastpin, all valued at $195, Tho 

: . | stolen property was found in his possession, and the prisoner was committed 

The marshal said: “They have excused several of the jurors and I have noti- | 5*°'8" ice C , , ’ sles to go and enlist ir 
fied men to be here so that I could summon them; none of them are here, and it for trial by Justice Connolly. fle was afterwards released to go and enlist in 


heli with ectio ’ the Army. 
is going to play these ol a cases.’ “Joseph Hurtnett, supervisor Eighteenth ward. Arrested June 3, 1869, as 
ereupon the person ressed said: accessory to the murder of Richard Gerdes, a grocer, corner of First avenue 
wa add anid: and Twenty-fourth street. : 
Listen; the boss is stocking the jury on the boys. “Henry Rail, supervisor Eighth ward. Oneof the principals inthe eeiiow- 
imi j j . _ | street saloon murder; went off West to escape punishment, and has only been 
ae more recently, we havea similar experience in the Florida Fed- | Pre" Siow weeks. , 
eral courts. I read the New York World of recent date: ** James Moran, supervisor third district, Eighth ward. Arrested on Sunday 


last for felonious assault. : 

“ William (alias Pomp) Harton (colored), marshal Twenty-second ward. Ar- 
Judge Swayne, of the northern district of Florida, makes a companion por- | rested a few days since for vagrancy. : : ‘ 
trait to Judge Woods, of Indiana. He is a Harrison judge. appointed to the “Theodore Allen, marshal Eighth ward. Now in prison for perjury and 
vacancy on the bench occasioned by the death of Thomas J. Settle. The World | keeps a house the resort of panel thieves and pickpockets, on Mercer street. 
has shown in its Washington and Florida correspondence during the present “Richard O’Connor, supervisor seventh district, First ward. Hehas been for 
year how this man has turned his court into a partisan machine organized to | years receiver of smuggled cigarsfrom Havana steamer. 5 
convict. cones Sanond Pasco, of Florida, and Representatives Davipson “*L. H, Cargill, supervisor ninth district, Ninth ward, Tried in United States 
and BuLLock vand tnereprese to the President against the ou us | court for robbing the mail. 


PARTISANSHIP IN FLORIDA. 


conduet of this representations made by them to the Senate show- “John Van Buren, supervisor twelfth district, Eighth ward. Was at onetime 

ing his law have been buried in the Judiciary Committee | in the sheriff's office and discharged for carrying a load of seized goods from the 

room body—the committee which will in a few days be called upon to | establishment of Richard Walters, in East Broadway. 5 

ered eee tenets MR Sadwilt invest judges like Swayne with almost * Mart Allen, marshal Eighth ward. Served a term of five years in the Con- 
powers over Federal elections. necticut State prison; sentenced to Sing Sing for five years by Judge Bedford, 
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His case was appealed, and while waiting for decision he managed to get out 
on bail. His case has been decided against him, and he has fied to parts un- 
known to ply his vocation and help the Radicals elsewhere. 

John MeChesney, supervisor fourth district, Ninth ward. Associates with 
thieves; bears a bad character generally 

Villiam Cassidy, supervisor twelfth district, Ninth ward. Is a street bum- 
D without any visible means of support. . 

Thomas McIntire, marshal Eighth ward. Has been frequently arrested for 

tir s d mother; sent several times to Black well’s Island. 

y Lynch, marshal sixth district, First ward. A Washington Market 


marshal Sixth ward. Habitual drunkard. 
inor, supervisor first district, First ward. Keeps a disorderly gin- 
t of lowest characters. 
cis Jordan, supervisor sixth district, First ward. Lives in New Jersey; 
of the post office by Postmaster Jones for bad conduct. 
hugan, supervisor eighth district, First ward. Habitual drunkard; 
on account of his drunkenness, and procured a divorce on that 


supervisor! 
ree y 
< Murphy,supervisor fourth district, Sixth ward. Two years ago dis- 
wlulent naturalization papers and would furnish them to anybody 
promise to vote for Grant. 
rd Sleven,jr., supervisor second district, Fourth ward. Has an in- 
vy pending against him in court of general sessions for cutting a 
i Kilke: vy. 
Foley, supervisor fourth district, Fourth ward. Well-known re- 
g foranybody that will pay. 
Day, supervisor seventh district, Fourth ward. Shot at a man in 
een the Walsh Association and a gang from Water street, 
n Connors, alias ‘Jockey,’ supervisor third district, Fourth ward, A well- 


listrict, First ward, Arrested aboutsix months 


esperate character 


inis Hogan,supervisor ninth district, First ward. A bounty bird during 
Enright, supervisor in First ward, cighth district. Arrested for 


es, supervisor twelfth district, Fifth ward. Arrested in April, 

ga gold watch 

stello, marshal Sixth ward. Bounty jumper during the war. 

supervisor thirteenth district, Sixth ward. Was connected with 
m-street concert-saloon murder, and fled to Nebraske to escape pun- 


Lane, supervisor seventeerth district, Sixth ward, Formerly keeper 
yus den at Five Points, headquarters of thieves and robbers. 
», supervisor twenty-second district, same ward. Was indicted for 
ving stolen goods. Has served a term in Sing Sing. 
iward Foley, supervisor sixth district, Ninth ward. Arrested last vear 
rstealing a watch 
Humphrey Ayers, supervisoreighteenth district, Ninth ward. Arrested six 
irs ago for robbing the United States mail. 
John Dowling, supervisor nineteenth district, Ninth ward. Arrested Au- 
st 20, 1869, for till-tapping 
James Fitzsimmons, supervisor twentieth district, Ninth ward. Arrested 
gust 1, 1868, for robbery 
John Martin, supervisor fifth district, Twelfth ward. Arrested a few years 
ago under an indictment for arson. 
‘Samuel Rich, supervisor fourth district, Thirteenth ward, Serveda term of 
two years at Sing Sing for felonious assault. 
John (alias ‘ Buckey’) McCabe, supervisor eight district, Fifteenth ward. 
Charged with shooting a man with intent to kill about a year ago. 
William P. Burke, supervisor twentieth district, Eighth ward. Served his 
rm the State prison of Massachusetts for burglary; also two years in the 
New York State prison. 
James MeCabe, supervisor fourth district, Eighth ward. Now confined in 
Tombs under indictment for highway robbery. 
William Irving, supervisor fourteenth district, Eighth ward. Has served a 
1 in Sing Sing prison for burglary committed in the Eighth ward,and has 
er been pardoned. 
Patrick Henry Kily, alias Fred. Williams, supervisor twenty-second dis- 
t, Eighth ward. Keeper of house of ill-fame; resort of the lowestand vilest 
ractere 
Patrick Hefferman, supervisor of the tenth district, Sixth ward. Arrested 
»me time since for attempted murder 
Frederick Sterringer, supervisor Eighth ward. Has been arrested several 
nes for keeping disorderly house, 
“J. F, Baderhoop, supervisor Tenth ward. Arrested for murder a few years 
since 
‘Ed. Weaver, marshalin Eighth ward. Has been but a short time out of 
State prison, where he has been serving out his sentence. 
‘‘ Walter Prince (colored), marshal Eighth ward. Now in prison awaiting 
trial for highway robbery 
Andrew Andrews, alias Hans Nicols,marshal. Panel thief; been sentenced 
two or three times to State prison, and has just returned from Blackwell’s 
Island.” 


The above is one of three lists of supervisors and marshals which 
were published in the New York World. The other lists contained the 
names of men quite as disreputableas those I have read. 

Now, it is conceded, I believe, that these supervisors and deputy 
marshals were selected by Mr. John I. Davenport, who is the author 
of the Lodge bill, and who has been referred to on the Republican side 
of the House as a perfect paragon of integrity, sanctity, and virtue. I 
heg to ask if a man regarded by Republicans as a person of such per- 
fect character selects such men to control the elective franchise of free 
Americans, what kind of men might we expect would be selected by 
chief supervisors who are not blessed with the numerous virtues which 
our Republican friends insist make up the character of Mr. Davenport ? 

I could give numerous other instances, but this is sufficient to show 
that judges are only human, and to keep the judicial ermine in its 
best purity we must keep our judges as free as possible from political 
strife, 

It has been developed in this debate that this bill is animated in a 
great degree by a desire to punish that part of our country which se- 
ceded from the United States thirty years ago. 

Much has been said in speeches from the other side of the House 
apon this subject. 

There was responsibility in this matter, but I ask if the young people 


Ay 
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of the South who will suffer from the effects of this bill had any part 
in this responsibility, and I askif the honorable, high-toned men of the 
North will not admit so much of the responsibility as the truth of his- 
tory shows rested upon them ? 

It was a period in the history of our country which to be understood 
must be viewed from the pinnacle of that time. 

If we look back from the standpoint of to-day we see nothing of the 
picture which was presented to the American people thirty years ago. 


AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE. 


I ask the gentleman to look back to the history of those times, and 
ask him to admit that the people of the South were very largely urged 
to adopt the course they pursued by leading men and leading Repub- 
lican papers in the North. 

I do uot like to recur to these things at this time, but I know I will 
be pardoned for calling attention to undisputed facts of history. 

I do it in the hope thatsome of our Republican friends from the North 
will give these matters calm reflection, and I knowif they will do this 
they can not but willingly shoulder at least a portion of the responsi- 
bility regarding the events which have been recurred to so often in 
this debate. ; 

I say what I do in the kindest spirit possible, and beg every one to 
take my remarks in the manner and spirit that I intend them. 

The older members of this House remember how often the leading 
papers of the North emblazoned in their columns the words: 

Erring sisters, go in peace! 


And they also remember articles which expressed and reiterated the 
sentiment that it was best to let the South go. 
In Mr. Greeley’s New York Tribune of November 9, 1860, he said: 


GOING TO GO. 


If the cotton States shall become satisfied that they can do better out of the 
Union than in it, we insist on letting them goinpeace. The right to secede may 
be a revolutionary one, but it exists nevertheless. 


And again, in the same issue of his widely circulated and influential 
paper, Mr. Greeley said: 

We must ever resist the asserted right of any State to remain in the Union 
and nullify or defy the laws thereof. To withdraw from the Union is quite an- 
other matter; and whenever a considerable section of our Union shall deliber- 
ately resolve to go out we shall resist all coercive measures designed to keep it 
in. We hope never to live in a republic whereof one section is pinned to the 
residue by bayonets. Let them have both sides of the question fully presented ; 
let them reflect, deliberate, then vote; and let the action of secession be the 
echo of an unmistakable popular fiat. A judgment thus rendered, a demand 
for separation so backed, would either be acquiesced in without the effusion of 
blood, or those who rushed upon carnage to defy and defeat it would place 
themselves clearly in the wrong. 


The New York Tribune of November 16, 1860, again announced 
their views to the Southera people in an article headed ‘‘ Secession in 
practice,’’ in which the paper used the following words: 


Still we say in all earnestness and good faith, whenever a whole section of 
this Republic, whether a half, a third, or only a fourth, shall truly desire and 
demand a separation from the residue, we shall earnestly favor such separation. 
If the fifteen slave States, or even the eight cotton States alone, shall quietly, 
decisively say tothe rest, “‘We prefer to be henceforth separated from you,” we 
shall insist that they be permited to goin peace. War is a hideous necessity 
at best,and a civil conflict,a war of estranged and embitted fellow-country- 
men, is the most hideous of all wars. Whenever the people of the cotton States 
shall have definitively and decisively made up their minds to separate from the 
rest of us we shall urge that the proper steps be taken to give fulleffect to their 
decision. 


Three days afterward, on the 19th, the same paper uses these words: 


Now, we believe and maintain that the Union is to be preserved only so long 
as it is beneficial and satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

We do not believe that any man, any neighborhood, town, county, or even 
State may break up the Union in any transient gust of pasyion; we fully com- 
prehend that secession is an extreme, an ultimate resort—not a constitutional 
but a revolutionary remedy. But we insist that this Union shall not be held 
together by force whenever it shall have ceased to cohere by the mutual a(trac- 
tion of its parts; and whenever the slave States or the cotton States only shall 
unitedly and coolly say tothe rest, ‘‘ We want to get out of the Union,’’ we shall 
urge that their request be acceded to. 


The New York Herald of Friday, November 23, 1860, said: 


THE DISUNION QUESTION—A CONSERVATIVE REACTION IN THE SOUTH. 


We publish this morning a significant letter from Governor Letcher, of Vir- 
ginia, on the subject of the present disunion excitement in the South, Southern 
constitutional rights, Northern State acts of nullification, and the position of 
Virginia in this crisis. * * * To this end would it not be well for the con- 
servative Union men of the city of New York to make a demonstration, a North- 
ern movement of conciliation, concession, and harmony ? 

Coercion in any event is out of the question. A union held together by the 
bayonet would be nothing better than a military despotism. Conciliationand 
harmony, through mutual concessions, in a reconstruction of the fundamental 
law, between the North and South, will restore and perpetutate the Union con- 
templated by the fathers. So now that the conservative men of the South are 
moving let the Union men of the North second their endeavors, and Jet New 
York, asin the matter cf the compromises of 1850, lead the way. 


And on the following day, November 24, the Tribune says: 


FEDERAL COERCION, 


Some of the Washington correspondents that Mr. Buchanan is at- 
tempting to map out a middle coursein which to his bark during the tem- 
pest which now howlsabout him. Heisto condemn the asserted right of seces- 
sion, but to assert in the same breath that he is opposed to keeping a State in 
the Union by what he calls Federal coercion. Now, we have no desire to pre- 
vent secession by coercion, but we hold this position tobe utterly unsupported 
by law or reason, 
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I will also quote an article from the New York Daily Tribune, Fri- 
day, November 30, 1860: 


ARE WE GOING TO FIGHT? 


But if the cotton States generally unite with her in seceding, we insist that 
they can not be prevented, and that the attempt must not be made. Five mik 
lions of people, more than half of them of the dominant race, of whom at least 
halfa million are able and willing to shoulder muskets, can never be subdued 
while fighting around and over theirown hearthstones, If they could be, they 
would no longer be equal members of the Union, but conquered dependencies. 
* * * We propose to wrest this potent engine from the disunionists by saying 
frankly to the slave States: 

* If you choose to leave the Union, leave it, but let us have no quarrel about 
it. If you think ita curse to you and an unfair advantage to us, repudiate it 
and see if you are not mistaken. If you are better by yourseives, go and God 
speed you. For our part we have done very well with you and are quite will. 
ing to keep along with you, but if the association isirksome to you, we have too 
much self-respect to insist on its continuance. We have lived by our industry 
thus far and hope to do so still, even though you leave us,” 

We repeat, that only the sheen of Northern bayonets can bind the South 
wholly to the evils of secession, but that may do it. Let us be patient, neither 
speaking daggers nor using them, standing to our principles but not to our 
arms, andall will yet be well. 


I will read an extract from an editorial in the New York Times of 
December 3, 1860: 


By common consent, moreover, the most prominent aud tangible point of of- 
fense seems to be the legislation growing out of the fugitive slavelaw. Several 
of the Northern States have personal liberty bills, with the alleged in- 
tent to prevent the return of fugitive slaves to their masters. 

From Union men in every quarter of the South come up the most earnest ap- 
peals to the Northern States to repeal these laws. Such an act, we are assured, 
would have a powerful effect in disarming the disunion clamor in nearly all the 
Southern States and in promoting the prospects of a peaceful adjustment of all 
pending differences, 


The next day, December 4, the New York Times publishes another 
article, in which it says: 

Mr. Weed has stated his opinion of tNe crisis thus : 

1, There is imminent danger ofa dissolution of the Union. 

2, The danger originated in the ambition and cupidity of men who desire a 
Southern despotism, and in the fanatic zeal of the Northern Abolitionists, who 
seek the emancipation of slaves regardless of consequences. 

3. The danger can only be averted by such moderation and forbearance as 
willdraw out, strengthen, and combine the Union sentiment of the whole coun- 
try. 

Each of these statements will command general assent. 

The only question likely to arise relates to the practical measures by which 
the “ moderation and forbearance ” can be displayed. 


And while the South Carolina convention was in session, and before 
any State had seceded and when it was doubted by many whether such 
action would be taken, Mr. Greeley said: 

If it (the Declaration of Independence) justified the secession from the British 
Empire of three millions of colonists in 1776, we do not see why it would not 
justify the secession of five millions of Southrons from the Federal Union in 
i861. If we are mistaken on this point, why does not some one attempt to show 
whereinand why? Forourown t, while we deny the right of slaveholders 
to hold slaves against the will of the latter, we can not see how twenty millions 
of people can rightfully hold ten, or even five, in a detested Union with them 
by military foree. 


In the same issue of Mr. Greeley’s paper we read the following: 

If seven or eight contiguous States shall present themselves authentically at 
Waslington, sayihg: ‘*‘We hate the Federal Union; we have withdrawn from 
it; we give you the choice between acquiescing in our secession aud arranging 
amicably all incidental questions on the one hand and attempting to subdue us 
on the other,” we could not stand up for coercion, for subjugation, for we do 
not think it would be just. We hold the right of self-government even when 
ones in behalf of those who deny it to others. So much for the question of 
principle, 

This conservative view of- the question which Mr. Greeley gave to 
the world with such emphasis and in which he expressed his opinion 
of the principle involved was reiterated for days, weeks, and months 
with the characteristic persistence of that able leader. 

Any attempt to compel them by force to remain would be contrary to the 
principles enunciated in the immortal Declaration of Independence, contrary to 
the fundamental ideas on which human liberty is based. 

And months after the election of Mr. Lincoln, after most of the 
Southern States had seceded; after the peopleof the South had adopted 
a constitution and organized their new Confederate government; after 
they had raised and equipped an army, appointed embassadors to for- 
eign courts, and convened a congress; after they had taken possession 
of three-fourths of ths arsenals and forts within her territory, and en- 
rolled her as one of the nations of the earth, Mr. Greeley’s paper in- 
dorsed the action of the Southern people as fully as it was possible for 
language todo so. Mr. Greeley said: 


We have repeatedly said, and we once more insist, that the em principle 
embodied by Jefferson in the Declaration of American Indepen ence, that gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from consent of the governed, is sound and 
just; and that if the slave States, the cotton States, or the Gulf States only, 
choose to form an independent nation they have a clear moral right to do so. 
Whenever it shall be clear that the body of Southern people have become 
conclusively alienated from the Un and anxious to escape from it, we will 
do our best to forward their views. 


Mr. Greeley was earnestly and ably supported in his views by the 


ee prominent men and able editors of Republican papers all over the 
orth, 


1 cite the following from the Commercial, which was certainly the 
leading oa of Ohio. After Mr. Lincoln wasinaugerated 


We are not in favor oeneting the Southern coast. We are not in favor 
force 


of retaki the property of the United States now in possession of the 
seceders. We would —— the existence of a government formed of all the 
tlaveholding States and pt to cultivate amicable relations with it, 


After the New York Tribune and other Northern papers had an- 


nounced to the world that secessicn was a legal and proper remedy Mr. 
Greeley now informs the people of the South that no concession would 
be made by the dominant party which was about to assume control of 
the Government, and he also admitted that the rights of the South in 
the Union, as they understood them, would not be regarded. 


This was involved in his statement that he had the best authority 


for saying that Mr. Lincoln was opposed to concessions which looked 
like buying the privilege of taking possession of the Government. 


This was announced in an article which was published in the Tri- 


bune on January 30, 1861, which was in these words: 


We do not hesitate to say that these statements are false and calumnious, 


We have the best authority for saying that Mr. Lincoln is opposed to all con- 
cessions of the sort. We know that his views are fully expressed in his own 
language, as follows: “I will suffer death before I will consent or advise my 
friends to consent to any concession or compromise which looks like buying 
the privilege of taking possession of the Government to which we have a con- 
stitutional right.”’ 


It will be observed that Mr. Lincoln does not say nor does Mr. 


Greeley assume that the concessions asked for were not right. 


Mr. Lincoln does not say that they were concessions which asa mat- 


ter of right ought not to be granted. He speaks of the matters then 
pending before Congress, all of which were efforts to uphold the Con- 
stitution, asa concession or compromise. His language virtually ad- 
mits that the demand for the concessions referred to was right, but 
he puts his refusal to grant them on entirely different grounds. In 
giving his reasons for not being willing to entertain the asked-for con- 
cessions he uses these words: 


Because whatever I might think of the merit of the various propositions be- 


fore Congress, I should regard any concession in the face of menace as the de 
struction of the Government itself and a consent on all hands that our system 
shall be brought down to alevel with the existing disorganized state of affairs 
in Mexico. 


On the 6th of February, 1851, Judge Chase made a speech before 


the Peace Congress, in which he, with great emphasis, said that the 
Northern States would not and ought not to comply with the obliga- 
tion of the Constitution which was demanded by the Southern people. 


Mr. Chase said: 


The result of the national canvass which recently terminated in the election 


of Mr. Lincoln has béen spoken of by some as the effect of a sudden impulse or 
of some irregular excitement of the popular mind; and it has been somewhat 
confidently asserted that, upon reflection and consideration, the hastily formed 
opinions which brought about the election will be changed. 

7” - oe * = - 


I can not take this view of the result of the Presidential election, I believe, 


and the belief amounts to absolute conviction, that the election must be re- 

garded asa triumph of principles cherished in the hearts of the people of the 

free States. 
. 


* * * * * * 


We have elected him (Mr. Lincoln), After many years of earnest advocacy 


and of severe trial we have achieved the triumph of that principle. By a fair 


and unquestioned majerity we have secured that triumph. Do you think we, 
who represent this majority, will throw it away? Do youthink the people will 
sustain us if. we undertake to throw itaway? I must speak to you plainly, 
gentlemen of theSouth. It is not in my heart to deceive you. I therefore teli 
you explicitly that if we of the North and West would consent to throw away 
a!l that has been gained in the recent triumph of our principles the people 
would not sustain us and so the consent would avail you nothing. 


Mr. Chase in that speech, with great force, gave the South to under- 
stand that the Northern States would not aud ought not to comply 
with the obligations of the Federal Constitution; while many people 
in the South were wavering as to whether to advocate secession or to 
trust to the Lincoln Administration for the preservation of their rights, 
and naturally looking to General Scott, who for twenty years had com- 
manded the Army of the United States, the only expression that came 
from his lips was— 

Wayward sisters, depart in peace. 

The public pressinformed the people of the South that Mr. Chase said: 

The South is not worth fighting for; let them alone. 

And that Mr. Seward said in his speech of December 22, 1860: 

Secession was a mere political threat, unworthy of notice. 

And that a great Republican leader, in referring to the clause of the 
Constitution then under discussion, declared it to be— 

a league with hell and a covenant with the devil. 
DANIEL WEBSTER’S SPEECHES. 

The people of the South remembered the great speech of Daniel Web- 

ster delivered at Buffalo on May 22, 1851, in which he said: 


Then there was the other matter, and that was the fugitive-slavelaw. Let me 
say a word about that, Under the provisions of the Constitution, during Wash- 
ington’s Administration, in the year 1793, there was passed by general consent a 
law for the restoration of fugitive slaves. Hardly any one opposed itat that 
period ; for it was thought to be necessary in order to carry the Constitution into 
effect; the great men of New England and New York all concurred init. It 
passed and answered all the purposes expected from it till about the year 1841 
or 1845, when the State interfered tomalee enactmertsinoppositiontoit. * * * 

Now I undertake as a lawyer and on my professional character to say to 
you and to all, that the law of 1850 is decidedly more favorable to the fugitive 
than General Washington’s law of 1793. * * * Such is the present law, and, 
much opposed and maligned oF it is, it is more favorable to the fugitive slave 
than as haw enacted during Washington's Administration in 1793, which was 
sanctioned by the North as well as by the South. The present vioient opposi- 
tion has sprung up in modern times. From whom does this clamor come? 
Why, look at the proceedings of the anti-slavery conventions; look at their 
resolutions. Do you find among those persons who oppose this fugitive-slave 
law any admission whatever that any law ought to be passed to carry into effect 
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the solemn stipulations of the Constitution? Tell me any such case; tell me if 
any resolution was adopted by the convention at Syracuse favorable to the carry- 
ing outofthe Constitution. Notone. The factis, gentlemen, they oppose the con- 
stitutional provision; they oppose the whole. Nota man of them admits that 


there ought to be any law on the subject. They deny altogether that the pro- 
visions of the Constitution ought to be carried intoeffect. Look atthe proceed- 
ings of the anti-slavery conventions in Ohio, Massachusetts, and at Syracuse in 
the State of New York. Whatdotheysay? That,so help them God, nocolored 
man shall be sentfrom the State of New York back to his master in Virginia. 
Do not they say that? And tothe fulfillment of that they pledge their lives, 
th t , and their sacred honor. Their sacred honor! They pledge 
th ite the Constitution; they pledge their sacred honor 


red honor to viol: 
treason against the laws of their country, 


emembered his great speech at Capon Springs, in which 


toast from the chair is the Union of the States. 


Liment im th 


States. What mind can comprehend the consequences of that 
Ur t, and to \ The Union of these States is the all-absorb- 
ing to day it all men write, speak, think, and dilate from the rising 


nthereof, 


g And yet, gentlemen, I fear its importance 
has en i itly appreciated 


Webst r says 


Again Mr 
surd itis to suppose that when different parties enter into a compact 
for sin purposes either can disregard any one provision, and expect, never- 
the t ther to observe the rest! Lintend, forone, to regard and maintain 
tot fullest extent the Constitution of the United States, which 
swe tosupportin all its parts and all its provisions. Itis written in 

e Const n 

person held te service or labor in one State under the laws thereof, es- 
ca f to another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
par ‘ n such service or labor may be due.” 

r) ich a part of the Constitution as any other, and equally as bind- 
ing | obligatory as any other onal! men, publicor private. And who denies 
this? N« but the abolitionists of the North. And pray what is it they wil! 
n¢ ny They have but the one idea; and it would seem that these fanatics 
at the North and the secessionists at the South are putting their heads together 
to devise ins to defeat the good designs of honest, patriotic men, They act 
t same end and the same object, and the Constitution has to take the fire 

Mr. Webster, in another part of the same speech, said: 

] ve not hesitated to say, and I repeat, that ifthe Northern States refuse 
vw y and deliberately to carry into effect that partof the Constitution which 
res ts the restoration of fugitive slaves, and Congress provide no remedy, 
the »uth would no longer be bound to observe the compact. A bargain can 


not broken on one side and still bind the otherside. I sayto you gentlemen 
in Virginia as I said on the shores of Lake Erie and in the city of Boston, as I 
may say again in that city or elsewhere in the North, that you ofthe South have 
is much right to receive your fugitives slaves as the North nas to any ofits rights 
and privileges of navigation and commerce. 

Mr. Webster also said: 

Tamas ready to fight and to fall for the constitutional rights of VirginiaasI 
am for those of Massachusetts, 

Mr. Webster was a constitutional lawyer, and he had read the pro- 
ceedings of the convention which had adopted this Constitution. He 
knew that the provision of the Constitution which he was discussing 
was unanimously adopted by the New England States. And the funda- 
mental law which was created in 1787, Mr. Webster felt they had no 
right to disregard in 1851. I will read the proceedings of August 29, 
page 306, of the constitutional convention of the United States: 

It was moved and seconded to agree to the following proposition, to be in- 
serted after the fifteenth article 

If any person bound to service or labor in any of the United States shall 
escape into another State, he or she shall not be discharged from such service 
or labor in consequence of any regulations subsisting in the State to which 
they escape, but shall be delivered up to the person justly claiming their serv- 
ice « labor.’ 

\ ch passed unanimously in the affirmative. 

T 


It would seem to me that the facts I have already recited would be 
suflicient to show that the responsibility of the great catastrophe wasdue 
in some degree to the action of the peoplein the Northern halfof our land. 

But as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] seems to 
think that his State is entirely free from responsibility on the question 
of secession, I will read a resolution passed by the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts more than eighty-five yearsago, which was in these words: 

That the annexation of Louisiana to the Union transcends the constitutional 


power of the Government of the United States. It formed a new confederacy 
to which the States united by the former compact are not bound to adhere. 


EX-PRESIDENT JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 

And to further show that other great men of Massachusetts concurred 
with the conservative views which Mr. Greeley so strongly announced 
I quote from the great speech Ex-President John Quincy Adams, deliv- 
ered, I believe, April 30, 1839, half a century after Washington was in- 
augurated, the occasion being the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the commencement of our Government under the Constitution. Mr. 
Adams said: 


But the indissoluble union between the several States of this confederated 
nation is, after all, not in the right but in the heart. If the day should ever 
come (may Heaven avert it!) when the affections of the people of these States 
shall be alienated from each other; when the fraternal spirit shall give way to 
cold indifference, or collision of interest shall fester into hatred, the bands’‘of po- 
licical asseveration will not long hold together parties no longer attracted by 
the magnetism of conciliated interests and kindly sympathies; and far better 
will it be forthe people of the disunited States to part in friendship from each 
other than to be held together by constraint. Then will bethe time for revert- 
ing to the precedents which occurred at the formation and adoption of the Con- 
stitution to form again a more perfect Union by dissolving that which could no 
longer bind, and to Jeave the separated parts to be reunited by the law of po- 
litical gravitation to the center. 


To show that Mr. Adams felt that these views were consistent with 


a true interpretation of the original compact which bound the people 
together, I will c2ll attention to the fact that three years later, Janu- 
ary 24, 1842, he presented a petition to Congress from citizens of Hav- 
erhill, Mass. I read from Congressional Globe, Volume II, page 977: 


Monday, January 24.—In the House, Mr. Adams presented the petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Haverhill, in the State of Massachusetts, praying that Congress 
willimmediately adopt measures peaceably to dissolve the Union of these States, 

First, because no union can be agreeable or permanent which does not pre- 
sent prospects of reciprocal benefit ; second, because a vast proportion of the 
revenues of one section of the Union is annually drained to sustain the views 
and course of another section, without any adequate return; third, because 
judging from the history of past nations, that Union, if persisted in in the pres- 
ent state of things, will certainly overwhelm the whole nation in destruction. 


There were 40 votes in favor of this, and 166 votes against it. (Vol- 
ume II, page 333.) 
Immediately Mr. Gilmer introduced the following: 


Resloved, That in presenting to the consideration of this House a petition for 
the dissolution of the Union, the member from Massachusetts | Mr. Adams] has 
justly incurred the censure of this House. 


Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, introduced the following: 


Resolved, therefore, That Hon. John Q. Adams, a member from Massachusetts, 
in presenting for the consideration of the House of Representatives of the 
United States a petition praying the dissolution of the Union, has offered the 
deepest indignity tothe House of which he is a member; an insult to the peo- 
ple of the United States, of which that House is the legislative organ; and will, 
if this outrage is permitted to pass unrebuked and unpunished, have disgraced 
his country through their representatives, in the eyes of the whole world. 

Resolved further, That the aforesaid John Q. Adams, for this insult—the first 
of the kind ever offered to the Goyernment—and for the wound which he has 
permitted to be aimed, through his instrumentality, at the Constitution and 
existence of his country, the peace, the security, and liberty of the people of 
these States, might well be held to merit expulsion from the national coun- 
cils; and the House deem it an act of grace and mercy when they only inflict 
upon him the severest censure for conduct so utterly unworthy of his past rela- 
tions to the state and his present position. This they hereby do, for the main- 
tenance of their own purity and dignity; for the rest, they turn him over to his 
own conscience and the indignation of all true American citizens. 

Mr. Adams, in defending his position, said: 

I hold that it is no perjury, that it is no high treason, but the exercise of a sa- 
cred right to offer such a petition, and that it is as false in morals as it is inhu- 
man to fasten that charge on men who, under the countenance of such declara- 
tions as I have here quoted, come and ask of this House a redress of grievances, 
And ifthey do mistake their remedy this Government should not *irn them 
away and charge them with high treason and subornation of perjury; but 
ought to take it up, to weigh the considerations which can be urged in their 
favor; and if there be none butthose which are so eloquently set forth in the 
pamphlet I have quoted, these should be considered. If they have mistaken 
their remedy the House should do as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Mar- 
shall] told us he was ready to do—admit the facts. 


The Congressional Globe says: 

The trial of Mr. Adams, to the exclusion of all other business, commenced on 
the 25th of January and terminated on the 7th of February, when the whole 
proceedings were laid on the table without deciding a single point. The ex- 
penses of the House during that time thus wasted exceeded $26,000. 

This action of the House was construed by some people as an indi- 
cation that circumstances might arise which would justify States in 
withdrawing from the Union. 

Many other petitions of similar character were about that period 
presented to Congress. Among them I notice the petition presented 
by Mr. Barnard of 33 citizens of Williamsburgh, N. Y., praying (1) 
either that ‘‘the wrongs recited by them may be redressed,’’ or (2) 
‘‘that Congress would take measures for a peaceable dissolution of the 
Union.’’ ‘This will be found in the proceedings of March 14, 1842, 


MASSACHUSETTS RESOLUTIONS. 


I will now read from page 319, ‘‘Acts and resolutions passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts in the year 1844:”’ 


1. Resolved, That the power to unite an independent foreign state with the 
United States is not among the powers delegated to the General Government 
by the Constitution of the United States, 

2. Resolved, * * * That the project of the annexation of Texas, unless ar- 
rested on the threshold, may drive these States into a dissolution of the Union. 

3. Resolved, That his excellency the governor be requested to transmit a copy 
of the foregoing resolves to each of the Senators and members of the House of 
Representatives of this Commonwealth in the Congress of the United States. 

4, Resolved, That his excellency the governcr be requested to transmit a copy 
of the same resolves to the Executive of the United States and of the several 
States. 

Approved by the governor March 15, 1844. 


Our people also recalled that the Legislature of Massachusetts, as if 
apparently to 
EMPHASIZE THEIR VIEWS, 


selected the one hundred and thirteenth anniversary of the birth of the 
Father of our Country to pass another secession resolution, which I 
read from pages 598 and 599 of the same volume. I call especial at- 
tention to the second resolution: 


Resolved, That Massachusetts has never del the power to admit into the 
Union States or Territories without or beyond the original territory of the States 
and Territories belonging to the Union at the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Resolved, * * * and as the powers of legislation granted in the Constitution 
of the United States to Congress do not embrace the case of the admission of a 
foreign state or foreign territory by legislation into the Union, such an act of 
admission would have no binding force whatever on the people of Massachu- 
setts. 

Resolved, That his excellency the governor be requested to transmit copies of 
the preceding —— and resolves to the President of the United States, the sev- 
eral Senators and Representatives in Congress from this Commonwealth, and 
the governors of the several States. 

Approved by the governor February 22, 1345. 


I would not have called attention to the facts which I have recited 
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were it not that there are many men in this Hall who, in the turmoil 
of thirty years, have entirely forgotten the circumstances. 

The question of secession was settled forever by a great war in which 
the people of the South were the principal sufferers, and I know that 
the high-minded people of the North are not willing to see measures 
adopted which will retard their p 

I have not referred to the facts which I recited in any spirit of com- 
plaintor censure, butin the hope that it will cause some men to hesitate 
before they act upon the measure now before the House. 

After years of disappointment and toil we are beginning to develop 
new sources of progress and wealth. 

To show what is being done to-day, I will read a paragraph in the 
last number of the Baltimore Industrial Record. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE SOUTH. 
[From the Baltimore Industrial Record. ] 

We give in this number of the Record nine columns of two to four line an- 
nouncements of a week’s progressin Southern development. These items rep- 
resent millions of doliars’ investment in Southern industries, and thousands of 
good new citizens for the South,who are warmly welcomed and given the 
right hand of fellowship. Industrial cities are springing up amid coal, iron, 
marble, granite, and around water-powers that have been heretofore uninhab- 
ited. Southward the course of empire takes its way, and well it may, for hereis 
the fairest land for all agricultural and rural pursuits, the most genial climate, 
the brightest skies, the widest virgin forests, the richest mines of coal and ali 
metals, inexhaustible deposits of marble, granite, limestone, and sandstone, 
rarely beautiful rivers, immense water-powers, and the most hospitable people 
in the world. 

I appeal to the members of this House to oppose this bill because it 
will retard the progress and injure the prosperity of the South and be 
of ro benefit whatever to the North. 

I appeal to them to oppose this bill because it destroys the principles 
of our government and changes our system of elections, which under 
the old time-honored methods have been satisfactorily conducted for a 
century. 

I appeal to them to oppose this bill because its operation will drag 
the ermine of our Federal judges into the turmoils of political strife. 

And, finally, I appeal to members of this House to oppose the bill 
because it is un-American, undemocratic, unrepublican, at variance 
with the Constitution, and directly opposed to the theories under which 
we a grown to bea great, happy, free, and prosperous people. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Speaker, in the few minutes I have to discuss this matter I 
want to say one word in reply to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MASON] on yesterday. He stated that before he came 
to Congress he was convinced that the Southern people, all the South- 
ern people, would steal ballots, and that any man who would steal 
ballots would steal a horse or any other property. He said he had 
now modified his opinion, and while he did not believe they would 
steal property, he believed every one of them would be guilty of the 

theft of a ballot. 

The above was the substance of the gentleman’s statement. 

He has withheld his remarks from the REcoRD and I can not give his 
exact words, but others have similarly expressed themselves. 

Is it possible that such words can be uttered in the American Con- 
gress regarding a people nearly all of whom are descended from our 


, : a 
athers of the Revolution, men who have done more than any others Reynolds, page 345; Mr. Clifford, page 347; Mr. Atherton, page 397; 


to give character, force, and tone to American institutions, men many 
of whose grandsires fought under Greene, Marion, Gates, and Wash- 
ington, aud whose misfortunes, reverses, and calamities have been 
largely due to their love for the Constitution of their country and the 
principles of freedom for which their grandsires fought? 

_ Is it possible, Mr. Speaker, that those who confess themselves so 
ignorant as to the condition of the people of such a vast section of the 


the worst and most carefully hidden provision is in section 33, which 
covertly incorporates section 1989 of the Revised Statutes in such a 
manner as authorizes the polls to be controlled by United States sol- 
diers, a practice so reprehensible that at an election for Members of 
Parliament in 1760, troops having been halted in a churchyard near 
the polls, Parliament unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

That the presence of a regular body of armed soldiers at an election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament isa high infringement of the liberties of the subject, 
a manifest violation of the freedom of elections, and an open defiance of the 
laws and constitution of this kingdom. 

Again, no one will deny that the power sought to be bestowed upon 
these Federal supervisors virtually gives them the authority to deter- 
mine and regulate the qualifications of voters, which is in direct vio- 
lation of Article I, section 2, of the Constitution, which states that 
electors for members of Congress— 

Shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most nuiyerous 
branch of the State Legislature. 

If there were no other unconstitutional feature in the bill, this alone 
would emphatically condemn it. 

No. 52 of the Federalist, February 8, 1788, quotes the above section 
and says (Lippincott’s edition, page 403): 


The definition of the right ot suffrage is very justly regarded asa fundamenta! 
article of republican government. 

To have left it open for the occasional regulation of Congres, would haye been 
improper for the reason just mentioned. 

But here comes Mr. LopGE and Mr, Davenport with their bill, 


which takes this question from the States and places it in the hands of 
an irresponsible supervisor. The Federalist then says: 

To have reduced the different qualifications in the different States to one uni- 
form rule would probably have been as dissatisfactory to some of the States 
as it would have been difficult in the convention. 

The provision made by the convention appears, therefore, to be the best that 
lay within their option. 

Mr. Madison and his friends assert him to be the author of this num- 
ber of the Federalist, and as Hamilton indorsed it we have both these 
distinguished statesmen as authority upon this subject. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH, TWENTY-EIGHTH, FORTIETH, AND FORTY-FIRST CONGRESSES 

In reply to the gentleman who asked what of the law passed by the 
Whig Congress of 1842 requiring Congressmen to be elected by dis- 
tricts, which Mr. Clifford so bitterly denounced, { will say that it was 
regarded so utterly unwarranted by the Constitution and obnoxious to 
free institutions that several States failed to obey it, and with rare ex- 
ceptions it terminated the political career of those who voted for it 
and when members elected in disregard of its provision presented them 
selves to the Twenty-eighth Congress, they were seated by the over- 
whelming vote of substantially two for to one against, and among the 
affirmative vote we see the names of Stephen A. Douglas, Hannibal 
Hamlin, and Preston King. 

Every member of the House should read all of the proceedings and 
speeches on this subject in the Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth Con- 
gresses. I will call special attention to the speeches in Volume XI, 
part 2, Congressional Globe, Twenty-seventh Congress, as follows: Mr. 
Kennedy, page 316; Mr. Butler, page 319; Mr. Floyd, page 320; Mr. 
Davis, page 338; Mr. Goggin, page 340; Mr. Houston, page 341; Mr. 


Mr. Summers, page 351; Mr. Payne, page 360; Mr. Pope, page 371; Mr. 
Barnard, page 379; Mr. Pendleton, page407; Mr. Campbell, page 558. 
These speeches elaborate the views of both sides of this question. 

I also beg to refer to the debate in the Forty-first Congress, volumes 
83 and 84, by Mr. Eldridge, page 1271, and Mr. Woodward, Appendix, 
page 123, Mr. VooRHEES, page 124, and Mr. Cox, page 127. 





country should venture to cast their votes upon a matter of such great 
importance to the whole country, to the whole people of the South, 
and to the integrity of our free institutions? [Applause. ] 

Can those who confess that they are actuated by passion and prej- 
udice and who show that they know nothing of the character and sen- 
timents of the people of half of our country get their own consent to 
aid in the enactmentof a law which they openly assert is only to apply 
to that part of the country regarding which they have no knowledge? 

_Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, in the preface to his edition of 1889 ot 
his work on the Constitution, refers to Gibbon’s History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, and says: 


Perhaps some future Gibbon, centuries hence, will write the Decline and Fall 
of the American Republic. 


God-forbid that such a calamity should ever befall this country, 
which we all love, and in which we all take such commendable pride; 
but should it come, it will be the result of just such poison as is con- 
cealed in the measure now under consideration. [Applause. ] 

I now refer to other hideous features of this bill. 

It is the first time that a law was ever passed by a civilized people 
providing, as it does in section 8, for a system of espionage over judi- 
cial officers, LIalso wish to call attention to section 12, which provides 
that all the returns shall be sent by mail, so that during their transmit- 
tal they may be handled by any number of irresponsible persons with- 
outa to prevent their being tampered with or de- 
stroyed, the majority be against the favorite candidate. But 


. 


I also call attention to the debate in the Senate, volumes 83 and 84, 
| pages 1633 to 1656, by Senators Bayard, Thurman, Vickers, Casserly, 
Johnson, Trumbull, and Hamilton. On page 1636 are given two col- 
umns of the names of convicts, thieves, rebbers, murderers, etc., who 
were supervisors in New York City at the November election, 1870. 

I also call attention to the debate on suffrage in the third session 
of the Fortieth Congress, volume 71, pages 560 to 745, and volume 72, 
pages 1224 to 1226, and pages 1425 to 1428; also to the discussions on the 
force bill in the Forty-third Congress, volume 11, pages 1750 to 1926. 

TWO PATRICK HENRYS AND SERGEANT 8S, PRENTISS. 


And now let us go back and glance at him whose trumpet voice and 
superb eloquence sounded the tocsin of war when the clash of arms at 
Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill told the people of Virginia and 
other Southern States that their brothers of Massachusetts needed the 
aid of strong arnis and brave hearts. 

Patrick Henry said (Elliot, volume 2, page 70): 

The dissolution of the Union is most abhorrent to my mind; the first thing I 
have at heart is American liberty; the second thing is American union. 

And on pages 149, 150: 


The power over elections which is given to Congress is contrived by the Fed- 
eral Government, that the people may be deprived of their proper influence in 
the Government by destroying the force and effect of their suffrages. Congress 
is to have a discretionary control over the time, place, and manner of elections, 
The Representatives are to be elected, consequently, when and where they 

lease. As to the time and place, gentlemen have attempted to obviate the ob- 


jection by saying that the time is to happen once in two years,and that the 
place is to be within a particular district,or in the respective counties. But 
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how will they obviate the danger of referring the manner of election to Con- 
gress” The power over the manner admits of the most dangerous lat- 
itude rhey may modify itas they please; they may regulate the number of 
votes by the quantity of property without involving any repugnancy to the 
Constitution. I should not have thought of this trick, or contrivance, had I not 
seen how the public liberty of Rome was trifled with by the mode of voting by 
centuries 


A century was a division of the Roman people for the purpose of 


electing magistrates and enacting laws. This method of election was 
called *‘ voting by centuries,’’ 


SPEAKER REEDS DISTRICT AND CONSTITUENTS, 


[t will not be inappropriate at this time to place before Congress, 
even at some length, the views of the distinguished predecessors of the 
present Speaker of the House upon the importance of continuing the 
system of State control of elections, a system which has worked well 
for more than a hundred years. I do this in order to contrast them 
with the position taken by the Speaker upon this subject. 

In the county of York, which comprises about half the district of the 
Speaker of this House, there lived Samuel Nason, whose eloquence gave 
him the sobriquet of the Patrick Henry of the North, who represented 
what is now the county of York, Maine, in the Massachusetts consti- 
tutional convention which convened in Boston on January 9, 1788, 
and which ratified the Constitution of the United States. 

This county was one of the two which comprise the district of Mr. 
Speaker REED. 

I read from Mr. Nason’s speech, Elliot, volume 1, pages 139 and 141: 

Great Britain, sir, first attempted to enslave us by declaring her laws su- 
preme and that she had aright to bind us in all cases whatever. What, sir, 
roused the Americans to shake off the yoke preparing forthem? It was this 
measure, the power to do which we are now about giving to Congress. And 
here, sir, I beg the indulgence of this honorable body to permit me to make a 
short apostrophe to liberty. O, Liberty! Thou greatest good ; thou fairest prop- 
erty! With thee I wish to live; with thee I wish todie! Pardon meif I drop 
a tear on the peril to which she is exposed. I can not, sir, see this brightest of 


jewels tarnished—a jewel worth ten thousand worlds! And shall we part with 
> Oh, no! 

Gentlemen ask, can it be supposed that a Constitution so pregnant with dan- 
ger could come from the hands of those who framed it? 

We now come, sir, to the fourth section. Let us see—the time, place, and 
manner of holding elections shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature 
thereof. No objection to this; but, sir, after the flash of lightning comes the 
peal of thunder: ** But Congress may at any time alter them.” 


it 80 soon * 


I wish, Mr. Speaker, you could have heard this eloquent patriot of 


your district. [Applause.] Mr. Nason continued: 


But, sir, Isay, by this power Congress may, if they please, order the election 
of Federal Representatives for Massachusetts to be at Great Barrington or 
Machias, and at such a time too, as shall put it in the power of afew artful and 
designing men to get themselves elected at their pleasure, 


[ Applause. ] 
These were the patriotic words of the representative of the grand- 


sires of your constituency, the good, honest people of the county of 


York, of Maine. [Applause and laughter. ] 

This distinguished predecessor of the Speaker thought thatthe right 
to simply regulate the time of elections practically made Congress om- 
nipotent, and the vote of that county in the convention was but six for 
the Constitution and eleven against it. I will now call attention to 
the speech of the great orator, Sergeant 8S. Prentiss, who, fifty years 
afterward, in 1838,was a Representative in Congress from Mississippi, 
but who was born and reared in the city of Portland, in the county 
of Cumberland, the other county of the district of the Speaker, Mr. 
REED. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, Sergeant 8S. Prentiss, the great Whig orator, and 
you, were born and reared within a few steps of the same spot in Port- 
Jand, Me. In Prentiss’s great speech in the Twenty-fifth Congress, 
in January and February, 1838, reported in his life, page 291, he viewed 
this question precisely as I have argued. He said that the best rule 
is to learn the intent and to construe so as to cover the intent, and 
that— 


The framers of the Constitution very wisely concluded that the regulation of 
this most important of all political rights should be placed in the hands of the 
Legislatures of the States. 


And after forcibly sustaining this view, he says, page 294: 


The States were so jealous on this subject that most of them accompanied 
their ratifications of the Constitution with a solemn protest against the exercise 
by Congress of this power, except in cases of failure or neglect on the part of 
the State Legislatures. 


But I ought to read more of Mr, Prentiss’s speech. 
go back to page 291: 

The best rule of interpretation is to ascertain, if practicable, the intent and ob- 
ject of the lawgiver, and then so construe the words as to cover the intent and 
attain the object. This intent may be best ascertained by a consideration of the 
necessity which gave rise to the provision. The framers of the Constitution, in 
pres ribing the general modesthrough which the right of representation should 
be e: ereised, very wisely concluded thatthe regulation of this most important of 
all political righgs should be placed in the hands of the Legislatures of the States 
respectively as the safest depositories of so important a trust. 

Accordingly they provided, bythe fourth section of the first article, that “ the 
times, places’, and manner ofholding elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter such regulations except as to the place 
of choosing Senators.”” But if the Constitation had stopped here it would have 
been defective; for though the State Legislatures, knowing when the regular 
term would expire, could regulate the time, place, and manner of elections to 
fill the term, yet they could not foresee and provide for vacancies which might 
happen in the representation after the term is filled. The vacancies 
which must occur in the office biennially and at stated periods could of course 


I will therefore 
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be foreseen and provided for by legislative action. The power to provide for 
the filling of these periodical vacancies in the office of Representative was 
clearly placed with the State Legislatures. 


Mr. Prentiss again recurs to this branch of the subject on pages 293 
and 294: 


Whatever may be the correctness of my views upon this point, no one will 
deny that the language, spirit, and intent of the Constitution combine to place, 
as far as practicable, the matter of elections for Representatives and Senators 
under the control of the State Legislatures. * * * Indeed, so vitally im- 
portant was it considered *» the independence of the States that the legislation 
should be entirely untram.celed in prescribing the time, place,and manner ot 
elections that it was with great difficulty that the States were persuaded to ac- 
quiesce in the controlling power given to Congress to make or alter by law the 
State regulations. 

If you will look, sir, into the debates in the different conventions upon the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution you will find that no provision was more 
debated or received with greater jealousy. A!l the Statestook the ground that 
the most important of their political powers consisted in the control, through 
their Legislatures, over the time, place, and manner of election; and the ulti- 
mate supervisory power was reluctantly placed with Congress upon the express 
ground that it was necessary for the preservation of the Government; that 
without this provision the States might neglect to make any regulations on 
the subject, or might fix the times of election at such periods as to prevent a 
representation, and thereby cause a dissolution of the Government. 

It was admitted in all the debates that this power of providing fora deficiency 
or failure of action on the part of the State Legislatures did not and could not 
with propriety reside anywhere else than in Congress. Still the States were so 
jealous on this subject that most of them accompanied their ratifications of the 
Constitution with a solemn protest against the exercise by Congress of this 
power, except in cases of failure or neglect on the part of the State Legislatures 
and also with standing instructions to their delegates, in all future time, to ob- 
tain, as early as practicable, an amendment of the Constitution limiting the ac- 
tion of Congress on this matter to such cases of neglect and failure only. The 
ratification of South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, if not others, contain such protests and 
instructions, 


Toshow the intensity of the convictions of this great Whig orator upon 
this subjeet I will read a resolution which he presented to Congress on 
June 11, 1838, which I read from volume 6 of the Congressional Globe, 
Twenty-fifth Congress, page 445: 

Resolved, That no election or action of this House can deprive the people of 
any State of their constitutional rights of electing Representatives to Conzress 
at the time designated for that purpose by the Legislature of such State; that 
the claim of such right on the part of this House would be a dangerous en- 


creachment upon the rights of the States, and its exercise a direct and palpable 
violation of the Constitution. 


All these facts show with what disapproval, condemuation, and hor- 
ror the sires and grandsires of the Speaker’s constituents, including 
the people of both counties of his district, contemplated the evils he 
is now endeavoring to inflict upon our country. 

There was another great man in the Massachusetts convention who 
fully concurred in my view of the proper construction of this clause of 
the Constitution. It was the great Samuel Adams, who in a speech, 
page 137 of the Debates, most ably advocated the principle for which 
we contend and insisted, that Congress ought never to infringe upon the 
freedom of elections, which he said ought ever to be held sacred. Mr. 
Adams said: 


Anotherof yourexcellency's propositions is calculated to quiet the apprehen- 
sions of gentlemen, lest Congress should exercise an unreasonable contro! over 
the State Legislatures with regard to the time, place, and manner of holding 
elections, which by the fourth section of the first article are to be prescribed in 
each State by the Legislature thereof, subject to the control of Congress. I have 
had my fears lest this control should infringe the freedom of elections, which 
ought ever to be held sacred. 

Gentlemen who have objected to this controlling power in Congress have ex- 
pressed their wishes that it had been restricted to such States as may neglect or 
refuse that power vested in them, and to be exercised by them if they please. 
Your excellency proposes, in substance, the same restriction, which I should 
think can not but meet with their full approbation. 


We all know the standing of Samuel Adams. Mr. Lopce in his 
Life of George Cabot, in speaking of Samuel Adams, says: 


There stood two men ofhigh position, great influence, and almost unbounded 
popularity, John Hancock and Samuel Adams, 


Mr. Adams was a man of great powerand influence. A sketch of 
his life before me speaks of him as one of the greatest men of the cen- 
tury, a man with all the courage and indomitable perseverance of his 
cousin, John Adams. I read from Appleton : 


The English Government sent orders to General Gage in America for the ar- 
rest of two men, and two men only, and they were John Hancock and Samuel 
Adams; and when the British body of troops left Boston to go and destroy the 
supplies stored at Lexington and Concord they also had instructions to arrest 
Samuel Adams and his willing and ready tool, John Hancock— 


This was the language of the order, “‘Samuel Adams and his ready 
and willing tool, John Hancock ’’— 


and send them over to London to be tried«for treason. A London newspape: 
predicted that their heads would soon be exposed on Temple Bar. 


I also read from Appleton: 


Samuel Adams was from the first to the last the leading spirit. He had been 
the firstof American statesmen to come to the conclusion that independence wus 
the only remedy for the troubles of the time. 

Probably no other man did so much as lie to bring about the Declaration of 
Independence. After the close of the war he o: the strengthening o. the 
Federal Government, through fear of erecting a tyranny that might swallow 
up the local governments. Inthe Massachusetts convention of 1788, for consid- 
ering the Federal Constitution, he was by far the most influential member. 

He decided to support the Constitution and urge its ratification, but with a 
general woduueniing that Massachusetts wovld submit to the new Congress 
sundry amendments equivalent in effect toa bill of rights. His decision car- 
=e the convention in favor of ratification by the narrow majority of 187 yeas 
to 168 nays. 
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Mr. Adams represented a constituency who were almost neighbors 
to the constituents of our Speaker, and certainly all the people of that 
section shared in the views expressed by Mr. Adams and Mr. Nason 
and later on by Mr. Prentiss; and I ask, can the Speaker of this 
House read these patriotic seutiments expressed by such men without 


feeling a pang of remorse for his un-American sentiments and unpatri- 
otic efforts ? 
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; resuite 


For his benefit I will now read a paragraph from Lord Macaulay’s | 


History of England specially applicable to the subject: 


We have been taught by long experience that we can not without danger suf 
fer any breach of the constitution to pass unnoticed. It is therefore now uni- 
versally held that a government which unnecessarily exceeds it powers ought 
to be visited with severe parliamentary censure. 


What censure, Mr. Speaker, will in times to come be visited upon | rise to peculiar conditions 


those who, during this session of Congress, have trampled under foot 
the laws of our land, the rules of parliamentary procedure, and the 
Constitution of our fathers! [Applause. ] 





The Great Lakes. 


SPEECH 


HON. THEODORE E. BURTON, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 5, 1891. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13462) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. BURTON said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: I wish to criticise several features of this bill. One 
is the omission of any appropriation for lighthouses upon the Great 
Lakes. It is true there are two or three lighthouses provided for on 
Lake Ontario, but upon the other lakes, upon which is the great bulk 
of the traffic, not a dollar is appropriated. 

The lights omitted are of two kinds. First, those for which acts 
have been passed by prior Congresses, making an authorization, but 
which are entirely omitted inthis bill. I takeit that this omission is 
a violation of the precedents in the making up of an annual bill for 
appropriations. 

For public buildings it has been considered a mere matter of detail. 
When an act has been passed making an authorization for a public 
building, although it contained no appropriation clause, the custom has 
been to include in the nextsundry civil bill either the full amount au- 
thorized, or, in case the work would continue through a series of years, 
that fractional part which would be expended during the year in ques- 
tion. 

There are upon the Great Lakes at least three lights which have been 
authorized by acts of Congress passed in 1888 and 1889 to which no 
reference is made in this bill, and I give notice that at the!proper time 
I shall move amendments to include these. I desire also, if in order, 
to offer amendments for other lighthouses upon the Great Lakes—not 
provided for by statutes, but included in the estimates-—for which there 
is pressing necessity. There are numerous places in which navigation 
can only be carried on with the greatest danger, by reason of the lack 
of lights. By a single storm, in 1889, toward the close of navigation, 
more damage was done than would be sufficient to pay for all the light- 
houses in this region recommended by the Lighthouse Board. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH I would like to ask my friend, were esti- 
mates submitted for these lights? 

Mr. BURTON. Not only were estimates submitted, but in prior 
Congresses acts were passed authorizing the erection of three ef them. 

Mr. ADAMS. I have in my hand a statement of the Appropria- 
tions Committee that I think shows the matter very fully. It seems 
that the estimate for this year was $2,856,208, while the appropria- 
tions are only $336,400. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. 
houses on the lakes? 

Mr. ADAMS. I do not know. 

Mr. BURTON. The appropriations for lighthouses throughout the 
country are included there. 

Mr. CANNON. Iwill say to the gentleman that substantially all 
the amounts required for the lighthouses that have been authorized 
have been provided for by the recommendation of an appropriation. 

Mr. BURTON. But not all, Mr. Chairman; and it is of those that 
were omitted that, in the first instance, we complain. I can see no 
reason whatever for making a discrimination between the acts which 
authorize the construction of public buildings and the acts which 
authorize the construction of lighthouses. Certainly these necessary 
and salutary aids to commerce are as essential to the prosperity of the 
country as appropriations for public buildings. I repeat that during 


What part of that amount have the light 





| of larger, deeper, and more costly vessels, and alsospeedierones. N 


| ties of the lake region. 
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the latter part of the season of 1889 there 


lin more damage te shipping than the cost of all these light 
upon the lakes And the larger part, if notall, of that damage 
wonld have been entirely avoided had it not been of 
lights on dangerous shoals and other places 

Phat these 


was & single storm whi 


nouses 
for the absence 
lights are imperatively needed is proven by the fact that 
years past numerous light-ships and lights have been main 


at private expense, ts upon the lakes. These 
private lights have been 


lor several 


tained, at different poin 


und not only sirable but absolutely nec- 
essary to safe navigation. The amount expended by private parties, 
helonging to one association, during the year 1890 was $9,550 rhe 


nature of the channels along these water ways, the narrowness of the 
lakes, and the less depth of water, as compared with the ocean, give 
On this subject the Lighthouse Board in 
cludes in its last annual report some very able and pertinent state- 
ments by Col. William Ludlow, engineer of the ninth and elev: 
lighthouse districts, a portion of which, 

I will print as part of my remarks. 

The extract from his report is as follows 


nth 
with the consent of the House, 


In my last annual report an attempt was t to furnis > dat to t 
7 I I 


‘ ‘ ‘ uo 
magnitude and value of the commerce of tt akes, and to strate the «p : 
features and characteristics in which it differs navigation in gen si and 
that of the ocean in particular, with the o tof indicating the n« of ade 
quate aids to navigation and the importance of adapting these to the peculiart- 


The water areas are of large dimensions, those of Lakes Superior, H 
Michigan, included within the ninth and eleventh lighthouse districts 
gating 77,500 square miles, with land areas draining into and tributary t 
of 121,000 square miles more, thus making the geographical basin of the f 


i and 


yur 

upper lakes (including Lake St. Clair) a total of over 200,000 square miles, from 

which the annual discharge through the St, Clair and Detroit Rivers averages 
225,000 cubic feet per second, 

This basin is occupied by an immense and rapidly growing population, en 


gaged in the developmentof natural resources unequaled in extent and variety 


both agricultural and mineral. Owing to the cheapness and convenience of 
as I 


| Water transportation, the natural outlet for the products of this region is by 


vessel, and in consequence the maritime trade already exceeds the entire for- 
eign commerce of the United States, although the future possibilities have as 
yet been little more than explored. 

While so extensive in area,and requiring between terminal 
of length and duration exceeding those of the American Atlantic coast, the 
lakes are landlocked and of but moderate width compared with their length; 
the coasts on either hand, and often the fairways themselves in the narrower 


points voyages 


and more intricate portions, bristle with dangers, visible and invisible anges 
of course must frequently be made, and the natural currents in the open lake 
and in the contracted and crooked portions of the navigation vary erratically, 
both in velocity and direction. 

Inaddition to all this, the storms of the lake region are exceptionally sudde 


and severe, and at certain seasons fogs prevail with 


sistence, 

It is evident, therefore, that the lake navigator is exposed toa special and 
unusual combination of numerous dangers, At the hazard of his employment 
he is enjoined to make his trips in due season and with no open sea to run to 
nor even space to lie to, must continue his voyage, although there 
any portion of it during which he can run for more than a few hours 
1 change of course 


great frequency and pe 


s hardly 
without 

. ° . *. . > . 
Furthermore, it is to be observed that the appliances relied upon at sea—the 
sextant and chronometer, and in many cases even the lead—are of no possible 
utility Latitude and longitude are not known on the lakes, and there are 
places, like the Green Bay approach to the Porte des Morts, where the depth is 
so nearly uniform at 20 and 21 fathoms that a vessel may plunge against the 
steep escarpment of Table Bluff with no warning from the lead. Atothersthe 
rocky bottom is so irregular that soundings are useless, to say nothing of such 
intricate passages as the 100 miles of navigation between Huron and Superior 
through the St. Mary’s River. For such voyaging reliance is had on the clock 
to note the hours run; the compass, which may vary its deviation with every 
change of cargo; on the eye and ear, strained to catch sight or sound of headland, 
fog signal or buoy, or detectthe approach of another vesse!; and,in the end, on 
that developed instinctive sense by which men following certain perilous avo- 
eations and by degrees becoming endowed with special! faculties, 
of danger and guided in their course, 

For men so engaged and environed with dangers, while responsible for the 
lives and property of others as well as their own, it is proper and in factincun 
bent upon the Government to furnish all the aids that will be of service to thea 
without higgling over the question of economy, since the values imperiled 


ire warned 


| constitute an enormous aggregate. and not a light is built or afog signal estab- 
lished that does not give relief and comfort to the navigator, or that may not 
within a week of its construction save lives and property a hundredfold its 
cost, 
One further general point. The tendency is yearly towards the construction 


ew dangers 
are thereby developed. Every foot of depth is important, and the channels 
must be held more narrowly. In the open sea there is a certain element of 
safety in speed, but on the lakes the danger increases, as the time between 
changes of direction is shortened. The navigator is strained toadditional alert 
ness and apprehension, and the wear upon him is made the greater, To reduce 
it and thereby enhance the security of the vessel, aids to navigation should t 
adequately multiplied, so far as may be, without introducing confusio da: 
stretches of coast should be lighted up, that he may never be left without a 
guide, atleastin clear weather; the intervals between the flashes of alight should 
be shortened, that it may the more quickly and securely i 


Th) 


e recognized and, when 
once seen, the sooner again recovered; the piers at harbors be so marked a3 to 
reduce to the minimum the danger of entering between them at night, and the 


fog signal should invariably be a part of the equipment of 


an important light 
station or harbor entrance. 


Some general considerations give exceptional weight to the claim for 
lighthouses upon the Great Lakes. Unlike navigation upon theocean, 
the sailors do not have the open sea to go to. The course of ships for 
the greater part of the way is near to the land, usually in sight of it, 
and sometimes within a few rods of dangerous rocks and shoals, In 
addition to this, particularly in the spring and autumn season, fogs are 
frequent, entirely obscuring the way. In nearly every place where a 
light is needed, a fog signal is also needed as a guide when the light, 
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by reason of fog, is insufficient. Another reason exists in the great 
number of vessels passing and repassing. 

Unlike the course upon the ocean, where hardly a sail may be visible 
for days, the boats upon the lakes are hardly ever out of sight of other 
ships, and frequently in the more crowded channels they meet other 
boats as often as once a minute, and are compelled to passin dangerous 
proximity to them. In order to follow the correct course and avoid 
collisions it is extremely desirable that the channels should be care- 
fully marked, Another reason still exists in the shallowness of the 
harbors or entrances thereto. The great increase in the draught of 
vessels has made the depth of water in numerous harbors barely suffi- 
cient for entrance. In most of these there is a channel of suflicient 
depth, but its course needs to be carefully pointed out by range lights 
or otherwise. 

Among the particular localities at which lighthouses and aids to nav- 
igation are needed there may be mentioned the entrances to the har- 
bors of Buflalo, Erie, Ashtabula, Fairport, and Lorain, at which steam 
fog whistles are urgently required. Also, at Ashtabula and Fairport, 
range lights as well, The entrances to these harbors are difficult and 
itis important, in view of the rapidly increasing traflic at both of them, 
that the channels should be more distinctly designated both at night 
and in thick weather. 

Arangelight at the head of Detroit River is necessary to enable vessels 
to follow the main channel of the river past the head of Belle Isle; also at 
Gratiot range,to replace existing lights now maintained at private ex- 
pense. At “Old Mackinaw Point, the head or northerly part of the 
southern peninsula of Michigan, a fog signal has already been erected 
and a site acquired for a light. As is known, this is the turning point 
in the Straits of Mackinaw, and is on the through line of traflic between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Escanaba, and all pointson Lake Michigan to the 
lower lakes and to Lake Superior. 

On Squaw Island, to the westward of the Straits of Mackinaw, alight 
and a fog signal have been authorized. They are needed to light the 
rortherly or main passage from the Straits of Mackinaw to Chicago 
and Milwaukee. In northerly and northwesterly winds this passage 
is much safer and more convenient than the one usually adopted, which 
lies on the near or southerly side of Beaver Island. 

Two years ago an appropriation was made setting aside $60,000 for 
the construction of a lighthouse on Simmons Reef, which is located at 
the westerly end of the Straits of Mackinaw. This appropriation has 
been foand to be utterly inadequate, and the Lighthouse Board, with 
the approval of the Treasury Department, has recommended an addi- 
tional $90,000 for the purpose. 

A diversion of thisappropriation has been recommended by the light- 
house authorities, sothat the amount already appropriated may be ap- 
plied in the construction of three light-ships to be located at Simmons 
Reef and in that near locality. This change presents decided advan- 
tages. In the first place, the appropriation already made will be suffi- 
cient. In the next place, the three light-ships will be available to 
me -': three distinct reefs or shoals immediately at the west end of the 
Straits of Mackinaw, namely, Simmons Reef, located farthest north; 
White Shoal, at the center; and Gray’s Reef, at the south. 

The distance from Simmons Reef to Gray’s Reef is about 12 miles, 
and White Shoal is about 7 miles distant from each of them. Another 
great advantage te be gained will be the early date at which the lights 
will be made available. While the construction of a lighthouse will 
require two, or perhaps three years, after an appropriation is made, the 
light-ships can be finished and made available during this season. In 
view of the manifest advantages resulting from this change, and the 
fact that no additional appropriation will be necessary, it is extremely 
desirable that this diversion of the appropriation be made without 
delay. 

At the port of Ludington a fog signal is desirable. This port, un- 
like most of those on the lakes, is open all the year round. The har- 
bor, piers, ete., have recently been completed, and the pier light moved 
out to the end of the south pier. With a fog signal on the same pier, 
the harbor could be entered in any weather, day or night. 

\ very important light is the one at Porte des Norts range. This 
would aid the immense traffic from Escanaba to Chicago. There is a 
coast light ontside the entrance, but the actual passage is unlighted, 
and disasters are frequent by reason of the neighboring shoals and the 
variable run of the currents. 

In Lake Superior lights have already been provided at Eagle Harbor, 
and at Devil’s Island, one of the Apostle Group, but at each of these a 
steam fog signal is urgently needed. The latter port is the only light 
station in a large expanse of water, and to make the safeguards to 
navigation complete, both of these places should be promptly furnished 
with fog signals: Also, at the beginning of the St. Mary’s River, near 
where it ledVes Lake ‘Superior, recommendation has been made by 
the Lighthouse Board for range lights, to be known as ‘‘The Upper 
Range.’’- With the lights already in use, these can be completed and 
rendered available for the sum of $2,000. Numerous other places 
have claims for lights of almost equal merit, but a lack of time ren- 
ders it impossible for me to describe them all. 

The lighting of St. Mary’s River is, however, of supreme importance. 
It has been estimated by the Lighthouse Board that for $30,000 lights 
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can be established which will mark the course of 75 miles along this 
river between Lakes Superior and Huron. At present this passage j 
lighted at its entrance and exit, but not along the intermediate space. 
It is doubtful if anywhere in the world so large a traflic is subjected to 
so great a loss which so slight an expense would obviate. This cours: 
of 75 miles, along which during eight months of the year there i 


| traffic of more than 8,000,000 tons, and which is the connecting lin 


between Lake Superior and the other lakes, is entirely closed to nay 
gation at night. 

The channels are tortuous and narrow, and it is impossible for t! 
great number of boats passing along to use them except in the d: 
light. The gain in freights which would be accomplished by this p 
of lighting would be many times as much during the first year as | 
total expense. 

The total cost of furnishing a sufficient number of lights to secu: 
the safe navigation of the lakes would not, as estimated by the Lig! 
house Board, exceed $280,000, an amount barely more than one-ten 
of the estimates of the board for the fiscal year ending June 30, 14 
I can not avoid the conclusion that this pressing necessity for suffici: 
appropriations has been disregarded because of a failure to understa: 
the magnitude and increasing importance of the lake traffic. Sec 
tary Windom, in the speech made by him on the last day of his 1i 
spoke most impressively of the marvelous increase of our domest 
commerce, On this subject he said: 

One or two comparisons will convey some idea of this stupendous commer 
The tonnage which passed through the Detroit River alone during thetw ohur 
dred and thirty-four days of navigation in 1889 exceeded by 2,468,127 tons th 
entire British and foreign tonnage which entered and cleared at L ondon an 
Liverpool that year in the foreign and coastwise trade. The freight whi 
passed through the St. Mary's Falls Canal in 1890 exceeded by 2,257,876 tonsth 
entire tonnage of all nations which passed through the SueZCanal in L559. 

The extent of this traffic may be viewed from several standpoints. 

First, the amount of the vessel tonnage: In 1890, the lake busines: 
fleet, exclusive of pleasure yachts, lighters, excursion boats, smal! 
sailing boats, and small tugs, consisted of 2,055 vessels of 826,360 net 
registered tons, and of the value of $58,128,500. Of these vessels, 1,15% 
were steam, with a tonnage of 523,702 tons, and 902 were sail, with a 
tonnage of 302,658 tons. Of the steamers, 232 have over 1,000 net reg- 
istered tons, and 110 over 1,500 net registered tons. During the past 
year the steam tonnage of the lakes has become greater than the steam 
tonnage of the entire Atlantic coast. 

The last report of the Supervising Inspector General of Steam Vessels 
shows that during the year 1889 the steam tonnage inspected on the 
Great Lakes was 515,418.97 tons; on the Atlantic coast, 506,863.42 
tons; on the Pacific and Gulf coasts and Western rivers combined, 
368,102.16 tons. Still more striking than the size and value of the 
lake fleet is its rapid growth. The inland Lloyd register for 1886 
shows a total valuation for lake vessels of $30,597, 450 against $58, 128, 500 
in 1890. The change in the size of the vessels used is also to be noticed. 
In 1886 there were twenty-one steamers having over 1,500 net regis- 
tered tons; in 1890 there were one hundred and ten such steamers. 
In 1886 there were six steel vessels on the lakes, valued at $694,000 
in 1890 there were sixty-eight steel vessels, valued at $11,964,500. 

According to the official report, the city of Cleveland, which I have 
the honor to represent upon this floor, built at its shipyards in the 
year 1889 more tonnage of iron and steel vessels than any other city 
of the Union. The aggregate of net tonnage built there during that 
year was 22,182.8. The tonnageof boats built at Philadelphia, which 
ranks next, was 19,299.6 tons. The tonnage of Wilmington, Del., 
which is third upon the list, was 4,913.3 tons. In this connection it is 
to be mentioned that the increase in the construction of steel vessels is 
much more rapid at Cleveland than at either of the other ports. 

The carrying capacity of the boats has increased more rapidly than 
the vessel tonnage. This is due toa number of causes, chief among 
which is the great increase in the speed of vessels, due in a measure 
to the general introduction of triple-expansion engines of high power, 
and also to improvements in the methods of loading and unloading. 
The harbors located upon the Great Lakes have the best machinery and 
the most perfect facilities for the loading and unloading of cargoes 
which are to be found anywhere in the world. ‘The labor of loading 
and unloading a ship, which until recently required days, is now per- 
formed, by the assistance of hoisting machinery, in a few hours. 

We may notice also the beneficial effect of the traffic upon these 
water ways in diminishing freight rates. Upon this subject I can not 
do better than to quote at length fgom a memorial addressed, on the 
5th of December last, to the Speaker of this House, by Mr. C. H. 
Keep, of Bufialo, secretary of the Lake Carriers’ Association: 


A word may be said about the saving oe ship: and producers by the use 
of water rtation on the lakes. cial report of the St. Mary's 
Falls Canal gives the average distance that the freight passing through the 
canal in 1889 was carried at 790.4 miles. The total ——— of the freight car- 


ried to and from Lake 8 lor in =~ obtained by m nn oe amount 
of freight by the “tone ce of carriage, is 5540.64 Pichon. The 
same o report gives the total freight money paid for this ecies at $8,634,- 


246.63, or 1} milis per ton per mile. 

in the second annual ees © the statistician of the Interstate Commerco 
Commission to the com mission, the Srangee verenme pasten pes mile collected 
pease the railroads of the United States from shippers for freight service dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1889, is stated at 9.22 milis per ton per mile. Had 
the freight passing the St. ‘s Canal been carried by rail, it would have cost 








the shippers of the United Sates $54,772,759.36. Water carriage to and from 
Lake Superior alone saved the shippers of this country in the year 1889 the 
enormous sum of $46,133,512.73. This is no estimate. Every figure used its 
official. 

Applying the same method to the entire commerce of the lakes, it becomes 
necessary to estimate the average distance that lake freight is carried. By a 
very careful and conservative estimate, based entirely on the figures of the 
Census Office, taking up the commodities separately, and taking into consid- 


eration the relative proportions of the different articles carried, and the known | 


points of shipment and receipt of each article, the average distance of carriage 
is found to be 566 miles. 
Superior traffic was carried an average distance of 790.4 miles, that the immense 
trailic between Buffalo and Chicago is carried 889 miles, that the distance from 
Escanaba to Lake Erie ports is from 599 to 709 miles, it will be seen that due al 
lowance has been made for the short carriage of lumber from Lake Michigan 
ports to Chicago, and from Lake Huron ports to Lake Erie and Tonawanda, 
and for all other short-distance traffic. 

The average carriage above given is low rather than high. Adopting it, 
however, as a fair average, and multiplying it by the number of tons carried, 
the total ton mileage of the lakes for 1889 was 15,518,360,468 mile In the 
annual report of the statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
total freight service rendered to the public by all the railroads of the United 
States during the year ending June 30, 1889, expressed in mile-tons, is 68,727, 
223,146 mile-tons; that is to say, the freightservice rendered to the public by the 
vessels of the Great Lakes is 22.6 of the total freight service rendered by al! th 
railroads of the United States. 

At the average railroad rate above given,the freight carried onthe Great Lakes 
during the season of 1889 if carried by rail would have cost shippers $143,079,- 
253.51. As the tonnage passing the St. Mary’s Canal is thoroughly repress 
tive of the tonnage of the whole lakes, we may fairly adopt 1} mills per tor 
mile as the cost to the shipper of lake transportation in general. The « 
eargo carried on the lakes last season was, therefore, carried at a cost to the 
shipper of $23,177,540.70. The saving to the public by the use of water tran 
portation on the lakes in the single year 1889 was, therefore, $119,801,742.5! 


tons, 





1 per 
ntire 





We may illustrate the difference between lake and railroad freights 
by the comparative cost of carrying coal. There is hardly a railroad in 
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| other places shows conelusively that the former have been seriously 


negiected; at least such is the case if we base our conclusions upon a 
comparison of traflic. ix millionsand a half of dollars were expended 


| for deepening the waters of the Mississippi River, so as to give a suf- 


When it is considered that the 7,516,022 tons of Lake | 


ficient channel from New Orleans to the Gulf. The outgoing loreign 


nage from New Orleans is 766,204 the incoming tvatffic is 770,- 
047 tons; in all, 1,536,251 tons—less than aiifth part of that going 
through the St. Mary’s River, and less than a thirteenth part of that 
going through the Detroit River. 

During the last sess in act was | { making an appropriation 
and committing the ( vernment tot eX} miutu ol $6,000,000 for 
a deep-water harbor at Galveston; y tis hardly p t the 
port of Galveston in its traflic should at any time equa t ‘ 
port upon the lakes, namely, ¢ wo. Let either ol 
expended upon the ¢ ut | ind a 20-foot channel w 
vided of suflicient width t uy f 1 Chicago and Du on t 
one hand to builalo on the other, a mportant harbor improve 
ments could be made which would result in the greatest benefit. Ido 
not wish to be understood as complain the amounts expended for 

| the benefit of New Orleans and | veston, but « is advocating a 
fair division of appropriations with due regard for the relative impor 
tance of the places benetited. 

‘his bill contains a provision appropriating ¢ 000 tol Lin 
the completion of the canal in St. Mary’s River, and 0,000 tor the 


| Engineer Department to make contracts for the completion of the 
| spective projects at these places as an entirety 


the United States upon which the price for hauling coal between two | 


points 100 miles or more apart is less than $1 per ton; yet, during the 
last season, boats carried anthracite coal from Buffalo to Duluth and 
Superior, a distance of nearly 1,000 miles, for 30 cents per ton. These 
water ways afford competition and check any tendency to exorbitant 


charges between points which can be reached by them whether located | 


immediately upon the water or within reach of ports thereon. Notonly 
are the rates of freight surprisingly low, but there is a constant tend- 
ency to diminish the cost, and every important improvement completed 
by the Government appreciably decreases the cost of carriage. 

Thirty-three years ago the freight on wheat from Chicago to Buililo 
by water varied from 10 to 12 cents per buskel. In 1878 it had dimin- 
ished to an average rate of 3} cents per bushel. During the past sea- 
son the average price has been 2} cents. The rate of decrease from 
Duluth bas been even greater. 
price of bread throughout the Middle and New England States, but 
makes it possible for us to export a larger quantity of wheat by redue- 
ing the price at which it can profitably be sent abroad and sold in com- 
petition with the sapplies from other fields. 

In a statement furnished me by the Cleveland Iron Mining Com- 
pany, showing the freight on ironore from Marquette, Mich., on Lake 
Superior, to Lake Erie ports, it appears that in 1871 the rate per ton 
varied from $2.85 to $4; in 1872, from $2.85 to $6.60; in 1873, from 
$3.25 to $4; in 1880, from $2.35 to $3; in 1889, from $1.10 to $1.25. 
During the season of 1890 the rates were less. Thus it appears that 
the cost of carrying iron ore in 1889 was less than half as much as in 
1880, and barely a third as much as the average rate in 1871. Italso 
appears that the fluctuations during the season have diminished very 
materially, thereby giving greater uniformity of prices and a greater 
degree of safety and stability to all branches of iron and steel manu- 
facturing located in places tributary to these iron-ore fields. 

In the third place, we may note the amount of cargo carried. The 
total amount reported by the Census Bureau as carried upon the Great 
Lakes during the season of 1889 was 27,417,598 net tons. Cargoes 
between different points in the same collection or customs district are 
not included in the statistics, and the actual amount of cargoes would 
considerably exceed the number of tons stated in the official report. In 


these cargoes were included over 7,000,000 tons of iron ore, over 6,000,- | 


000 tons of coal, and over 5,000,000 tons of lumber, aiso nearly 2,000, - 
000 tons of corn, and almost an equal quantity of flour and wheat. 
exports of wheat and flour from this country, including both the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coast, in the year 1889, amounted, counting flour by its 
equivalent quantity of wheat, to a little over 88,000,000 bushels. A 
quantity nearly as great was carried upon the Great Lakes. 

It appears by the last statistical report of the Iron and Steel Associ- 
ation, pages 27 and 28, that of 10,049,362 tuns of iron ore consumed in 
the United States in the year 1889, 7,292,754 tons, or over 72 per cent., 
were carried upon the Great Lakes. The total tonnage of vessels en- 
gaged in foreign commerce entering and clearing at the port of New 
York during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1839, as shown by the Sta- 
tistical Abstract for 1889, pages 197 and 198, was 11,051,236 tons, and 
the total tonnage of all vessels engaged in foreign commerce entering 
and clearing at all the seaports of the United States during the same 
year was 26,983,313 tons. So it appears thatthe freight carried upon 
the Great Lakes exceeded the total tonnage of the foreign commerce 
entering and clearing from al! the seaports of the United States. 

A comparison of the appropriations made by the Government for im- 


This decrease not only diminishes the | 





Hay Lake Channel; also appropriations to be used at Galveston, Balti 
more, and Philadelphia. This has been d to enable the 
re- 
It is to be hoped that 
this course is the beginning of a more sensible and ecopomical provision 
for the construction of public works. It is estimated by the Chief of 
Engineers that the expense will be diminished at least one-third by this 
policy. 


one in orde: 


It is a well-known fact that the cont: 
ties, whoare able to do work 


actors having the best facili- 
in the best manner and most cheaply, 
have not cared to make bids upon improvements promoted by the 
Government, for the reason tiat the unsatisfactory manner in which 
the work must be done under biennial appropriations in the river and 
harbor bill ma..ss it undesirable for them to undertake it. 

I can not forbear that in the completion of these 
projects the full amount recommended by the War Department has 
not been included in this bill, but if provision is made by the defi- 
ciency bill passed in the next Congress the work may be prosecuted 
without serious disadvantage. The importance of completing the 
canal in St. Mary’s River and also the Hay Lake Channel can not be 
overestimated. Early in the last session a bill was introduced in both 
Houses providing for an undivided appropriation for these two projects. 
This was done because of their exceptional importance. 

On the 29th of March, 1890, the Senate passed a bill appropriating 
$3,738,874 for the canal and $1,684,115 for the Hay Lake Channel, 
As it was thought desirable that these provisions should stand upon 
their merits, independent of other items in the river and harbor bill, 
no provision was made for them in that bill as reported to this House; 
but on April 22, 1890, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors unani- 
mously reported this Senate bill, amending it, however, by dividing 
the sum appropriated for the canal into three annual installments, 
available, respectively, in the years ending June 30, 1891, 1892, and 
1293. The appropriation for the Hay Lake Channel, it was recom- 
mended, should be divided into four annual installments. 

This bill did not, in the press of business, obtain consideration in this 
House as a separate measure, but provision was made by two amend- 
ments to the river and harbor bill, added by Senate amendments num- 
bered, respectively, 113 and 114. By these amendments the sum of 
$900,000 was appropriated for the St. Mary’s Canal and $400,000 for 
the Hay Lake Channel. In this form the bill became a law. 


to express regret 


The ob- 


ject of these improvements is to render more available and perfect the 


water way between Lakes Superiorand Huron. ‘TheSt. Mary’s River, 


| about 75 miles in length, connects these two great fresh water bedies. 


The | 


| is a natural complement to the canal. 


The river St. Magy’s is studded with islands and made up of different 
channels, many of which are narrow and crooked. The canal is ren- 
dered necessary by the existence of rapids, beginning very soon after 
the waters leave Lake Superior. These rapids are about a mile and a 
half in length, in which distance there is a fall of 18 feet 2 inches. 

In this connection let me say that while we speak of this improve- 
ment as a canal, it is not a canal in the ordinary use of the term as 
applied to an artificial water way. It is rather an improvement toa 
natural water course, made necessary to avoid rapids and make the 
navigation of a river possible. The Hay Lake Channel, below the rapids, 
It accomplishes three results: 
First, a chancel of sufficient width and a depth of 20 teet; second, navi- 
gation at night as well as by day; third, a shortening of the distance 
between the two great lakes of 11 miles. ‘ 

The necessity for these improvements illustrates the characteristic 
features of what are known as the Great Lakes and connecting waters. 
While nature has done for these great water ways more than for any 
other interior water way in the world, nevertheless there are serious ob- 


provements upon the Great Lakes with those made for the benefit of stacles which have to be overcome in order to obtain their full value 
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for purposes of trade and navigation. Each of the five lakes, save for 
the inevitable obstacles of shoals, rocks, and bars located near to the 
shore, furnishes a course for ships as grand as the ocean itself—a water 
way in which the navies of the world might ride—but in the connect- | 
ing waters between them shoals and rapids and tortuous channels re- 
quire artificial aids 

Between Lakes Michigan and Huronalone is there an unimpeded pas- | 
sage. These two lakes, connected by straits, need no addition to the 
natural advantages afforded except lighthouses and other similar aids 
sufficient to point out the propercourse. But between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario are the Falls of Niagara; between Lakes Huron and Erie there 
are obstacles in the Detroit River, a less number in the St. Clair River, 
and very serious obstructions exist in the flats and shallows of Lake 
St. Clair 

In providing for the rapid and phenomenal increase of traffic, the 
furnishing of necessary lighthouses sufficient channels between Lakes 
Superior and Huron is of most immediate necessity. Next to this, 
provision should be made for sufficient channels not less than 20 feet 
in depth all along the lake routes and for the enlargement and main- 
tenance of the harbors, so that they may meet the changed conditions 
already existing caused by the increase of traffic and the difference in 
the size of ships used. When the needed improvemen-s are made it 
can be said of these water ways that they are the center of the trade 
and population of a continent in a sense which can be said of no other. 
The Great Lakes are surrounded by a territory unsurpassed in the world 
for abundance of resource or for the enterprise and sturdiness of its 
people. 

For agricultural wealth and for the treasures of the forest and the 
mine this surrounding territory is unequaled. To the north extends 
the immense domain of Canada, probably at some time to be joined 
to the United States either in political or commercial union. Of the 
fifty millions of people in the United States, according to the census 
of 1880, more than twenty-one millions lived in the eight States bor- | 
dering upon these lakes. By the census of 1890, these eight States 
contained more than twenty-six millions of people. 

No man can measure the future growth and prosperity of that region. 
A judicious yet liberal policy in completing needed improvements there 
will achieve magnificent results, beneficial, not toone locality or region 
alone, but to the whole broad land. Give us broader and deeper chan- 
nels; give us larger and better harbors; establish lights at the harbors 
to guide the mariner to ports of rest and safety; light up the shoals 
and reefs that lieathwart the sailor’s pathway, and along these inland 
seas we will build up a traffic which will be the wonder of the com- 
mercial world. 


Legislative Appropriation Bill. 


OF 


HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE. 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 11, 1891. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13049) making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1892, and for other purposes— 

Mr. STOCK DALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When the gentleman from Missouri yielded me time 
to speak on this bill I honestly intended to saysomething about it. 1 
wanted to say a word in reference to the folly of appropriating public 
funds to that useless and unornamental institution the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The law in reference to Government employés and civil service is 
openly if not willfully violated. If the commissioners do not knowit, 
they are incompetent. If they do know it, and can not remedy it, the 
commission is useless. That being the fact, I will drop this Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and follow the usual course in this discussion and talk 
about something else. I was so charmed with the brilliant and syllo- 
gistic presentation by the goutleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL- 
ZELL] of the Barrundia imbroglio, I propose now to say a word about 
that. The incisive force of the gentleman’s argument, clothed as it 
was in superb diction, made an impression upon this House that will 
last. I do hdét.helieve there is any eseaps from his conclusion that, 
as the matter now stands, the United States Government is without 
remedy against Guatemala. But that admission does not determine 
the character or legality of the course pursued by the Secretary of 
the Navy. He did not undertake to decide the political status of 
General Barrundia. He simply reprimanded Captain Reiter because 
he had failed to investigate the facts before he allowed force to be used 
and death to ensue on board an American steamer. 
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sarrundia embarked on an American vessel in the neutral port o; 
Acapulco in Mexico for the United States, as he said, and paid his pas 
sage to Panama on the United States steamer Acapulco, commande! 
by Capt. W. G. Pitts, which on its way entered the port of Champerico 
Guatemala, and afterwards anchored in the roadstead of San José. 
The allegiance a merchant ship owes to foreign powers while within 
their jurisdiction is limited, and amounts to an obligation not to co: 
mit any infraction of their laws. It is not such allegiance as demand 
the duties of citizenship, or any assistance to that government. 

The right to sail in Guatemalan waters and carry any passenger | 
molested was guarantied by the law of nations to the Acapulco unt 
the Guatemalan Government showed aflirmatively that it had, by res 
son of violation of her Jaws, a right to arrest one of its passengers, and 
that right could only be exercised by proper officers armed with a le; 
warrant. 

Captain Pitts had contracted with General Barrundia, at Acapulco, 
Mexico, to convey him safely to Panama, and received his pay for that 
service. It was his duty tocarry out thatcontract. Recognizing tha‘ 
duty, he refused the demand of the Guatemalan Government for Barrun- 
dia’s arrest at Champerico, disengaged his vessel from the armed boats 
whichsurrounded him there, and on August 27, 1890, steamed to and an- 
chored in the roadstead of San José de Guatemala, in presence of the 
American war vessels Ranger and Thetis, which had been sent to thos: 
waters for the purpose of protecting American interests during th: 
trouble there, and where he was advised he would have protection. 

On the next day, August 28, about 2 o’clock, p. m., an armed band 
of Guatemalans invaded the Acapulco without warrant, and with haste 
and violence perpetrated a tragedy in her cabins, riddling one of the 
passengers with bullets, and dragged his still warm, bleeding body 
across her decks, after the flag of the United States had been run up 
and the Guatemalan flag hauled down, into their gondolas and to shore, 
gleefully, noisily, triumphantly, defiantly, in presence of two armed 
American war ships under command of Lieut. Commander George C. 
Reiter. 

The recital of these facts was flashed over the country and read with 
amazement by the American people, and they called upon the head oi 
the Navy Department, through the press, to know the truth and what 
our war vessels were about at the time. They got no information for 
months. Until December31, 1890—four months—the Secretary of the 
Navy stubbornly held his peace, and then only at the instance of Com 
mander Reiter himself did he speak. On the 8th of December, 1890, 
Commander Reiter wrote the Secretary that he had not refused pro- 
tection to Barrundia, as stated in the press dispatches, and desired to 
explain his actions in reference to the Karrundia affair before the Sec- 
retary or a court of inquiry in person. 

His request was granted, and heappeared before the Secretary of the 
Navy in his own defense December 15, 1890, and made a report in 
writing December 20, in addition to his previous report made on board 
the Ranger at San José, August 28, 1890. 

The Secretary, treating the two reports of Commander Reiter as true 
and accurate statements of the facts, considered his case on them alone, 
and ‘came to the conclusion that on his own statement he was shown 
tohave been derelict in duty and deserving censure and detachment 
from his command. ‘This conclusion he stated fully in a letter to 
Captain Reiter, giving his reasons for his conclusions. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] says, to quote 
him literally: 

I do not deny the power of the Secretary of the Navy to detach a naval officer 
from his vessel. I do not deny his power to express disapproval of the officer’s 
conduct. I dodeny his power to administera public reprimand in time of peace. 

It is conceded, therefore, that the order of the Secretary of Septem- 
ber 29, detaching Commander Reiter, and his expression of disapproval 
in the letter to Commander Reiter, were within the scope of his au- 
thority and not subjects of animadversion. The fact that the letter was 
published, and thereby construed by Commander Reiter andhis friends 
as a public reprimand, is the only ground of complaint. 

Whether the Secretary intended to administer in this indirect way a 
public reprimand, I have no means of knowing. It is not in the 
form of areprimand but simply a communication to Commander Reiter 
refuting his defense. 

Whether the Secretary consented or whether the irrepressible and 
ubiquitous reporters obtained it by their own methods I do not know 
nor care. Admitting the former for the sake of the argument, this 
view presents itself to my mind. , While the Constitution makes the 
President commander-in-chief of the Army and the Navy, he and they 
combined can not declare war. Congress itself can not vote more than 
two years’ supplies to them at one time, so completely is the military 
subordinate to the people themselves. That sentiment has radiated 
from the Constitution through the laws of all this country and strength- 
ened with time. The Constitution puts an officer at the head of the 
Army and Navy who can hold his office only four years, and his subor- 
dinates, the Secretary of War and of the Navy, at his will. All these 
are generally and always ought to be civilians. This is the means 
by which the people can in fact as well as theory control the military 


power. 
The people are very proud of their Army and Navy, and support them 
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superbly without a murmur, but they never dream of letting go the 
reins that control them both. When they do they will have made one 
stride from freedom to vassalage,. and every expression of contempt by 
an officer, or for him, is but an additional reason to tighten the grasp. 
The Secretary of the Navy is the representative of the civil power over 
the Navy; sworn to discharge his duty in good faith to both. He be- 
lieved on his conscience that Commander Reiter was not competent to 
command a naval vessel where diplomatic questions were involved, 
and that he committed a grave and unpardonable blunder affecting 
the honor and prestige of the country, and that he persisted in it, 
contending that he was right. The Secretary removed him from com- 
mand and told hinfwhy. These were grave, important oflicial acts 
of the Secretary, also affecting the honor and prestige of the nation, 
and he had no right to conceal misdeeds of officers from the people, 
whose representative he is, and if he was himself wrong in his official 
acts he had no right to conceal them from the people. 

It is injustice to nobody. The people can be trusted to do justice, 
little as officers may think of it. The Secretary had the manhood to 
submit his action to the public scrutiny, which I believe was his duty, 
all the more incumbent because his term is short, and not go out of 
office leaving his actions unknown to the people, and leaving a wrong 
on Commander Reiter, if it be a wrong. He submitted the facts as 
Commander Reiter stated them, and his own judgment upon them, to 
the sovereign power from whom all authority comes, to be himself con- 
demned or sustained as justice is for or against him. Do the friends 
of Commander Reiter condemn the Secretary for believing that Com- 
mander Reiter told the truth? 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania asserts with positiveness and con- 
fidence that Commander Reiter was not only not guilty of any wrong 
or neglect of duty, but to have pursued any other course so as to inter- 
fere with the arrest of Barrundia would have been a violation of well- 
recognized principles of international law, and Guatemala had the 
perfect right to arrest Burrundia, as she did. 

If that be correct, then the Secretary has done the best possible thing 
for Commander Reiter; for the American people are intelligent enough 
to see it and honest enough to do justice to both, and will condemn 
the Secretary and commend Reiter. In that view, if the Secretary 
had concealed his censure Commander Keiter would not have had this op- 
portunity to vindicate himself, and bitter accusations would have been 
hurled against the Secretary for concealing his actions from the public 
and giving Reiter no chance to justify himself before the people, nor 
to explain why he had been wrongly removed from his command. In 
that case, both the President and Secretary of State have committed a 
grave wrong upon Lansing B. Mizner, United States minister to Guate- 
mala, The President, in his message to the Congress of December 1, 
1890, thirty days before the letter of the Secretary to Commander Reiter, 
used the following language in reference to this Barrundia affair: 


The killing of General Barrundia on board the Pacific Mail steamer Acapulco, 
while anchored in transit in the port of San José de Guatemala, demanded 
careful inquiry. Having failed in a revolutionary attempt to invade Guate- 
mala from Mexican territory, General Barrundia took passage at Acapulco for 
Panama, ‘The consent of the representatives of the United States was sought 
to effect his seizure, first at Champerico, where the steamer touched, and after- 
wards at San José. The captain of the steamer refused to give up his passen- 
ger without a written order from the United States minister, The latter fur- 
nished the desired letter, stipulating, asthe condition of hisaction, that General 
Barrundia’s life should be spared and that he should be tried only for offenses 
growing out of his insurrectionary movements. 

This letter was produced to the captain of the Acapulco by the military com- 
mander at San José as his warrant to take the passenger from the steamer. 
General Barrundia resisted capture and was killed. It being evident that the 
minister, Mr. Mizner, had exceeded the bounds of his authority in intervening, 
in compliance with the demands of the Guatemalan authorities, to authorize and 
effect, in violation of precedent, the seizure on a vessel of the United States of 
h nger in transit with political offenses, in order that he might be 
tried for such offenses under what was described as martial law, I was con- 
strained to disavow Mr. Mizner’s act and recall him from his post. 


Secretary Blaine, after quoting Lord Palmerston’s opinions on a sim- 
ilar occasion, uses the following language in his letter to Lansing B. 
Mizner in reference to his actions in the Barrundia affair: 


The doctrines of this Government are not less humane and liberal, and on 
more than one occasion it has permitted its legations and ships of war to offer 
hospitality to politieal refugees. This it has done from motives of humanity. 
Its views would met have been less pronounced if, in addition to the humane 
aspect of the subject, it had also been confronted with the duty of preventing 
the decks of its merchant vessels from being made the theater of illegal violence, 
upon undiless and unlawful excuses, and without even the pretense of legal 
formalits . s 

For your course, therefore, in intervening to permit the authorities of Gua- 
temala to accomplish their desire to capture General Barrundia, I can discover 
no justification. You were promptly informed that your act was regretted. | 
am now directed by the President to inform you that it is disavowed. The 
President is, moreover, of opinion that your usefulness in Central America is at 
anend, You will therefore leave your post with all convenient dispatch, turn- 
iny over your legation to Mr. Kimberly,as chargé d'affaires ad interim, through 
w your letter of recall will subsequently be presented to the Guatemalan 
Government, 

Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 


Lansine B. Mizyer, Esq., etc., 
Guatemala. 
These are the opinions of the President and Secretary of State of the 
transaction that the gentleman from Pennsylvania undertakes to say 
was perfectly right and proper. 
It is claimed for Commander Reiter, and no doubt correctly, that his 
first information in this matter was the following telegram from the 
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vised Captain Pitts to deliver him. 


aboard the Acapulco to confer with Captain Pitts 
says: 





American minister, Mr. Mizner, at Guatemala, dated Guatemala, Au- 
gust 27, 1890: 


General Barrundia is on fhe Acapulco’ Guatemala alleges that he is hostile, 


and being in their watersthey can arrest him 1 think thatthey have the right. 


Upon receipt of which he immediately went ashore and replied as 


follows: 


Barrundia expected in steamer As peace is declared, [ suggést that you ask 


Government to permit Thetis to take him to Acapulco; we acknowledging 
their municipal rights over steamer. Steamer Ac apuleo in sight 

And asked the commandant at San José—who claimed to represent the 
Government of Guatemala—to suspend action until he could get an 
answer, which the commandant declined to grant 


Next morning at 9.30 Commander Reiter received from Minister 


Mizner, at Guatemala, the following telegram: 


This Government declines offer to take Brrrundia away in Thetis. Have ad 


Upon receipt of this telegram Commander Reiter went immediately 
Here is what he 


At about 9.30 a. m., August 23, [ went on board the Acapuleo to see Captain 


Pitts, I told him about the abovetelegram andasked himif he had heard from 
the minister. He said he had not, and that he would not surrender Barrundia 
without an order from the minister or myself. I told him I certainly would not 
give him any such order. 


So it seems Captain Pitts then and there told Commander Reiter that 


he had no instructions from the minister. Let us read further from 
Commander Reiter’s own report. Here is his language: 


Captain Pittsasked me on what grounds they claimed the right to arrest Bar- 


rundia, and stated that all the dispatches he had received from the United States 
minister said hethoughtthey had aright to arrest him; that he (Pitts) thought 
he should be more positive; that he had put himself under his (the minister's) 
orders, and that he expected to hear from him when the train arrived. I told 
him that [did not know, but I supposedthe minister knew what he was about; 
thatI was not subject to the orders of the United States minister, and if | were 
called upon it would be my duty to satisfy myself that the Government of Gua- 
temala had a right to make the arrest. 


These extracts show that from the evening of August 27, 1890, up 


to between 10 and 12 o’clock the next day Commander Reiter was 
active in his endeavors to settle the Barrundia affair, as he should 
have been—even to the offer to send a war vessel to convey Barrundia 
back to Acapulco. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania says: 
rhe gentl f P vi , 


So that, if I am right, this commander not only obeyed the law, but he went 


even further than he was required to do, and made a tender which was not a 
cepted, 


Commander Reiter must have been then impressed with the idea that 


something ought to be done by somebody—by some representative of 


the Government—and that it would be proper for him to interfere it 
desired when he made that tender. In that event he admitted it 
would be his duty to interfere, beyond what he had done, even to the 
extent of demanding the grounds upon which the right to arrest Bar- 
rundia was based. That was an admission, oran assertion, rather, 
that it ought to be done by somebody. Up to that point he and the 
Secretary agree precisely. The difference commences where he aban- 
doned Barrundia and Captain Pitts and all to their fate; and it was a 
fate to Captain Pitts to be thus trampled upon in his own ship, and 
one of his passengers’slain in pursuance of a plan, as it is alleged. 

Commander Reiter never undertook or pretended to justify the ar- 
rest as made; never said in all the correspondence that he did not ap- 
prehend violence; expressed his opinion that some one ought to inter- 
fere and his willingness to do it. His offer having been declined, 
however, he thought his duty had been performed. The responsibility 
was with Captain Pitts and Minister Mizner, and he washed his hands 
of the whole terrible business and went to his quarters; and after three 
month’s more deliberation he adhered to thesame views and made the 
same defense before the Secretary in this city. He nowplants himself 
square in the face of his own record thus far deliberately made, if he is 
fairly represented by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who says: 

Why, sir, Barrundia’s death was not an assassination. He was killed by an 
officer of the law seeking toserve a legal! warrant, acting in self-defense against 
a man who attempted his murder. 

If that be true it will change very much the complexion of this eas: 
and relieve the killing of Barrundia from the class of assassinations, 
Butis it true? Let ussee. First, Commander Reiter, who was pres 
ent and familiar with the transaction, never mentioned such an idea. 
Captain Pitts, complaining to Commander Reiter that he did not be- 
lieve they (the Guatamalans) had any right to arrest Barrundia, asked 
Commander Reiter, who said he did not know, but if called on it would 
be his duty to ascertain. He certainly knew of no warrant then 

The President says that ‘‘the letter of Minister Mizner was pro- 
duced to the captain of the Acapulco by the military commander at 
San José as his warrant to take the passenger from the steamer.’’ Mr. 
Blainesays the excuses of the Guatemalans were groundless and without 
even the pretense of legal formality. Again, Mr. Blaine says 

No warrant of arrest or legal power to take accused [Barrundia} into custody 
appears to have been exhibited. 

Mr. Blaine reads the minister a scathing rebuke because he did not 
avail himself of the presence of the United States war steamer Ranger, 
Commander Reiter’s ship, to prevent the arrest, because it was to be 
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done without warrant and withont ‘‘legal power.’’ The President 
recalled him for consenting to the arrest without warrant. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy rebuked Commander Reiter for not doing with his 
own vessel what Mr. Blaine blamed Mizner for not calling upon him 
todo. The President and the Secretary have the means of getting ab- 
solutely correct information. I have no doubt they haveit. I cansee 
no reason they could have, even if they were base enough to so prosti- 
tute their exalted positions, to falsify the facts against officers of their 
own appointment; it is utterly incredible. 

Against all this we are re‘erred to a stray article in the New York 
Tribune six months ago. No, no; there was no warrant nor any legal 
power to arrest. If there had been any prosecution begun, or if Bar- 
rundia had been charged with common crimes, that commandant could 
have procured a warrant from a committing officer at San José between 
6 o'clock of the 27th and 2 o’clock of the 28th August. He was not 
even an oflicer of the law, but a commandant at the post of San José. 
But he did not want nor need a warrant. He did not have respect 
enough to grant Commander Reiter’s respectful request to suspend pro- 
ceedings until he could hear from the minister at Guatemala, but 
curtly refused, and, to show his defiance, went immediately aboard the 
Acapulco, but did nothing, however. He had done enongh to satisfy 
himself that he could defy Commander Reiter and would not need a 
warrant, 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania goes further and justifies the 
whole proceeding, killing and all, and boldly asserts that ‘‘ if Com- 
mander Reiter had interfered he would have been guilty of a violation 
of the settled principles of international law.’’ That reverses the 
whole of Captain Reiter’s record; for, as the gentleman says, he ten- 
dered interference, had no doubt that it was his duty to interfere if 
called upon, and would have done so, and stayed proceedings until he 
could have satisfied himself of the grounds of arrest. Then, I say, if 
that be true, Commander Reiter being present, knowing all the facts, 
he did not know his duty, did not know law enough to avoid violating 
it, and the Secretary spoke God’s truth when he said Commander Reiter 
had a lesson to learn before he would bea safe commander of an Ameri- 
can war vessel, 

If he were right then, and it would have been his duty to interfere 
if called on, and therefore his duty to interfere without being called 
on by any voice but the duty of his high position, and he did not do 
it, but allowed the disgraceful seenes to be enacted, then he has a les- 
son to learn, and that is what the Secretary thinks. If the Guate- 
malans were justified in their actions and all was ‘proper, then the 
President and Secretary of State and Secretary of the Navy all have 
a lesson to learn. Let the rattan be applied where justice points. 

For one I believe that the Administration, that is generally wrong, 
is right in this instance; grandly right, right by the noblest inipulses 
of humanity, right by the highest aims and aspirations of civilization; 
right by the voice of human liberty, and ought to be sustained unless 
the Republic is willing to turn back from its triumphant career,’’ 
sponge off from her frontlet the proud motto of ‘‘Asylum for the op- 
pressed of all lands,’’ abandon her mission of teaching liberty to the 
nations, skulk from the seas, confine her commerce to her own coast, 
and devote her energies to persecuting a part of her own people, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Maine. Why has this new line of de- 
tense of Commander Reiter been drawn and pursued with such earnest- 
ness, research, and ability? Let us see. 

Commander Reiter was on board the Acapulco when the crisis of that 
international affair was about to be precipitated and knew all the facts; 
said it would be his duty to interfere if called upon; found Captain 
Pitts without instructions and in the utmost consternation as to what 
he should do. 

t was not communicated to Barrundia that the commander of the 
American Navy wanted to see him. No wonder he did not want tosee 
Guatemalans. He knew that peace had been declared, and so stated 
in his dispatch to Mizner. He knew the turbulent and desperate char- 
acterofthe Guatemaluns when excited, asthey then were. He had made 
a request of the Guatemalan Government to allow him to remove Bar- 
rundia, and was refused. He had asked the little commandant at San 
José to suspend proceedings until he could get an answer from the Gov- 
ernment, and met with acrisp denial; and the commandant defied him 
and showed his contempt by going immediately aboard the Acapulco. 
Every circumstance pointed to the conclusion that violence would be 
resorted to by those desperate men under the very muzzlesof his guns. 

It was most reasonable that Barrundia would resist arrest, knowing 
what his fate would be. Captain Pitts knew it, and ordered passengers 
below and others forward. He must have apprehended that violence 
would be committed on the Acapulco and. endanger the lives of inno- 
cent people. He had the power at hand to prevent all this, He said 
he was not tWutier the orders of the American minister; that was true. 
He was the prodd representative of this Government, and in that ca- 
pacity he could have said with propriety toCaptain Pitts, ‘“My requests 
have been curtly denied. That violence will occur on board the Aca- 
pulco is evident. Life will be endangered. In justice to my Govern- 
mentI cannot permit it. I will takethis passe aboard the Ranger, 
and see to it that proper demand shall be exhibited before he is taken 
from an American ship.” 
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That would have been no violation of the agreement that Barrw). 
dia’s legal status at Champerico should not be altered. He con 
have said to the Guatemalan Government, ‘‘I recognize your juri 
diction over these waters, but it is the jurisdiction of your laws a: 
not a posse of armed detectives. Barrundia shall not be removed {; 
your jurisdiction until this matter is fully and fairly settled. If 
show legal authority to arrest him you can have him. If comp! 
tions arise I will refer them to my Government at Washington, ani 
it orders me to deliver him I will; if it orders me to take him 
from hero I will, and diplomacy can settle it.’’ 

That would not have been playing the bully or the knight erra 
on the high seas, as suggested by the gentleman from Pennsylvai 
but dignified and intelligent statesmanship, becoming the represent 
tive of a great Government, charged with the custody of its ho: 
abroad. 

I consent with gentlemen that naval officers are not required to p 
the bully or knight errant on the seas, nor should they, on the oth 
hand, go to the bottom by absoluteinertia. A happy medium might d 
It seems to me the Secretary had the right to demand that somebho 
should know something down there. If to avoid playing the bully 0; 
knight errant on the seas is a high qualificationof a naval officer, Co: 
mander Reiter ought to be an admiral. 

Speaking of this affair to Minister Mizner, reproving him for his fs 
ure to avail himself of the use of the Ranger, Mr. Blaine uses t 
language: 

The naval force of the United States in those waters thus became an acy 
escent spectator of events, although a merchant vessel of the United, Sta: 
was then lying under the muzzle of guns manned by men who, as you stat 
you had every reason to believe, were prepared to resort to any act of violen 
“even,” as Sefior Anguiano has since declared to you, “to sinking the s)i 
notwithstanding it might have involved a conflict with our two war vess: 
then and there present.” 

This criticism would apply with equal force to Commander Reite: 
as the representative of the American Government not under cont: 
of a minister nor anyone else. 

Suppose Captain Pitts had been corrupt enough or timid enough to 
consent to give away a passenger without dueauthority, to the discredit 
of the nation whose flag he carried? Commander Reiter should hay 
said to him, and his duty would have demanded it, ‘‘ Rather than see y: 
so dishonor your flag and country and your citizenship and your. ra: 
in presence of a detachment of the Navy and her officers, I will tak 
possession of both you and him and see that it is not done,’’ 

When he saw Captain Pitts in the utmost consternation, anxious to 
do right, but ignorant as to how he should act, he ought to have as- 
sumed the responsibility. It was evident that the press and the peop! 
so thought, and the excuse of not being called upon was feeble, an 
sustained the opinion that he had a lesson to learn. Then this bolder 
defense was set upin support of which a legal argument could be made, 
while the other defense admitted of none. 

Instead of that course Commander Reiter, amid those extraordinar 
surroundings, when murder was in the air, defiance in every motion 
of the lawless Guatemalans, everbody except him on the rack of anxiety, 
displayed a repose that was sublime. He heard firing on the Acapulco 
at 2 o’clock ; at 2.15 saw the Guatemalan flag hauled down and the 
United States flag run up, and innocently concluded not that the Guate- 
malans might be there killing passengers, but that the American minis- 
ter, with whom he had been in correspondence by wire that morning at 
Guatemala, was aboard, and, as I suppose, thought Captain Pitts had 
saluted him for fifteen minutes with a pistol fusillade and then run up 
the fla 

At 230 his officers came back from the Acapulco and told him pro- 
tection was needed, and then he sallied out in the gig with orders for 
troops to follow, and says in his report: ‘‘On my arrival on the Aca- 
pulco I found all quiet and no necessity for any protection.’’ Yes, 
quiet reigned in Warsaw, and Barrundia did not need protection then. 
Only the yet smoking crimson trail where the slaughtered body of one 
of the Acapuleo’s passengers had been dragged across her decks from 
under the Stars and Stripes, remained, like adeep blush on the escutch- 
con of America, to tell the story, while the assassins went gleefully, 
defiantly ashore with his corpse as atrophy of their insolent prowess. 
The troops were ordered back to the warship, and Commander Reiter 
had performed his whole duty and commendably, according to the 
present position of his friends. 

It is curious that he performed that last maneuver if Guatemala was 
right, and to interfere would have peen in violation of international 
law. All this terrible lawlessness that the President and Secretary o! 
State and civilization have denounced asan outrage could have been pre- 
vented by a legitimate use of his authority. 

I have no possible personal interest in this controversy. !am neither 
the friend nor the enemy of either, never having seen Commander Reiter, 
and known the Secretary only in a few official interviews. 

I would not cast the thinnest shadow on the reputation of Commander 
Reiter, nor obstruct by a feather his P ts or his ambition; and if 
it shall be shown that he was right, wil 1 vote to reinstate him, and 
to request the President to promote him further. Nor will I join in 
condemnation of the Secretary until he is shown to be wrong. : 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania appeals eloquently to the fair- 











minded men of the House and the country. That is fair, and it is fair 
that the Secretary and the Administration stand on the same plane. 
The people I represent, and who love fair play, would condemn me if 
1 uttered their voice—tor a short time intrusted to me—otherwise than 
for fair play. What they are interested in, and for that reason I speak, 
is the 
tiov. Shall this bitofhistory made atSan José bea precedent and become 
the policy of the country and of the Navy? If Guatemala was right, 
as is contended here, then we must approve her acts and condemn the 
Administration and sustain Minister Mizner, and in that event he 
should be sent back as minister to Guatemala and Commander Reiter 
returned to command in southern waters. Then it will be settled 
that when an American vessel enters a foreign port— 

First, That government can send an armed force aboard and take off 
any passenger against whom a charge of ‘‘hostility’’ is made. 

Second. If he resists they can kill him, notwithstanding other pas- 
sengers and crew are aboard. 

Third. They can take him without warrant or legal process upon a 
letter of the American minister. 

Fourth. An American naval commander may not and should not in- 
terfere unless he be called upon by some person. 

I do not believe this Government can afford to do that. 

The States of this Union, though held to form one nation, with many 
of their rights usurped by the Federal Government until but few are 
left, still retain the unquestioned right, under the law of nations, to 


see to it that no human being shall be taken from their possession ex- | 


cept by proper legal process, examined and approved by their own ofli- 
cer, no matter what crime he is charged with. 


policy of the country on this most important international ques- | 
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and in the mutations of party fortune may end to-morrow,’’ 


yesterday, 


tury agone and whose to-morrow I not come, the peerless 


|} a sort of landlubber who oyght to get seasick in presence of a six-gun 
| sea captain whose termis for life. Doubtless that is the opinion of 
Commander Reiter, and maybe of manv others. 

butit may be worth while as we go along to remember that while 
} the Secretary may have co yesterday and may go to-morrow, anothet 
will take his place, and still another, and amid all thes sapprehended 
| mutations of party fortune there is and will be ever present in the 
person of the incumbent a power whose yesterday is 1 ore than a cen 


| Government under his 


hope will 
power of the sovereign American people, who are not yet willing to 
acknowledge a master nor to submit the progressive, humane policy 
of this nation to the arbitrament of a few naval ofli 
court-martial upon the misdeeds of one of their comrad 
The Presidentis as evanescent, and therefore he, though the Comman 
der-in-Chief of the Navy and Army, should sit his brief course through 
like an automaton and in awe of life lieutenants, andif the policy of the 


administration he 


itting as a 


is thwarted shall not assert 


his will, bat call a court-martial of sea captains to determine who was 


| right. 
| commenced yesterday and may end 


| twilight, and he would have noricht at all tocriticisea 


Even the law of com- | 


mon carriers would not permit such conduct as was perpetrated on the | 


Acapulco, and if a vessel were anchored in the Potemac, in view of 
this Capitol, bearing a passenger who had paid his passage to a point 
beyond, and claimed the protection of the captain, it would not be sub- 
ject to invasion and search by an armed posse of this city without proc- 
ess or warrant. 

A letter from the President, though it might be under the great seal, 
advising the captain that he ought to deliver him upon proper demand, 
would not be regarded as authority by any sane man. The captain 
would say ‘‘Certainly; on properdemand. Show your proper demand 
What court demands him by its process or warrant?’’ And if it were 
not produced the passenger would not be delivered. 


It would be base in the captain to permit it, much less to allow a | 


battle on his vessel. 
their duty on their own motion to prevent breaches of the peace, or 
danger of it should an armed posse appear with no better authority 
than a letter. 

The passenger himself would have the right to resist to the death 
apprehending violence or foul play. Or whether he did or not, there 
is but one way to deprive a man of his liberty, to wit, by legal process. 


tion was Barrundia himself. 
calmly awaited his fate. He was doubtless lawyer enough to know 
that he could not be legally arrested without warrant, and that the ad- 
vanced civilized nations did not surrender political refugees. He could 


If there were peace officers present it would be | 


In reference to the insignificance of these oflicers 


whose term 
time 
rand may end at 
ur-year mat 
LS \ 


to-mor ow, 


in coniparison ol 
the gentleman’s own term commenced this 


mornin 
and the 


Secretary would be exempt. Naval oflicers1 





| nize the fact, and if they do not know it they all havea lesson to 

learn, that when they commence to hoot at the oflicers that the peo 
ple put over them there will be neither pay nor promotion for them 
longer. 

Che material out of which to make ollicers is not exhausted; and if 

| those we have commence to dictate the international policy of the Gov 
ernment we may as well commence to remodel the Navy. Iam glad 
to see some spirit manifested by the Secretary, both in resenting in 
sult from abroad and of respect to the people who support armies and 
navies for their service. 

The case of Mason and Slidell has been mentioned. While it is 
true ‘that Mason and Slidell were captured upon the high seas, they 
werecharged by this Government to be guilty of hostility to the United 
States as Barrundia was to Guatemala, They were brought to one of 
our own ports and landed and put in prison, and were in full y ssion 

} of this Government. And there are writers who maintain that a pris 
oner once in the actual possession ol a Government, on its own soil 
will not be given up, whatever other amends are to be made. But 
in the case of Mason and Slidell—not English subjects, but foreigne 
the British Government refused to negotiate, but made a peremptory 
demand for their redelivery, as the onls reparation possible, and pre 
pared for war. They were delivered up, and promptly; and Se tary 

| Seward said the matter was settled ‘‘on doctrines eminently Ameri 


| can.”’ 
The only admirable character brought to view in the whole transac- | 


With the courage of hfs Koman blood, he | 


look out upon the navy of the fabled country he was trying to reach, | 


and see that it had there the power to protect him and hoped it would 


be done. When Captain Pitts brought him the startling news he knew | 


it meant death, and determined to die like a man fighting for life. 

I do not assent to the declaration of the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, that that public sentiment is ‘‘ unreasonable and unreasoning.’’ 
itnot for the avowed purpose of restoring his valued friend to his former 
position in public sentiment, which he knows is not unreasonable and 
unreasoning, but just in the end, that he has spent so much labor and 
research, and made for him this gallant fight, in which I heartily com- 
mend him for his zeal and fealty? His friend has chosen well and 


When the Deerhound picked up Admiral Semmes and his men upon 
the high seas, within the acknowledged jurisdiction of the Kearsarge, 
having been conquered in battle and surrendered, he and his men 
were taken to England and were not delivered to the United States. 

[ask gentlemen who are now pursuing the Secretary, how these cases 


compare with theif position in the Barrundia affair. If they want to 
make this Government a laughing stock, they are on the ht course. 
The chairman of the Naval Committee talks of what we would have 

| done had Mason and Slidell been found aboard an English ship in 


| New York or Boston Harbor. 
Is | 


fortunate he is that he has entered the list; his knightly bearing and | 


prowess won plaudits. Ivanhoe, with the steel of his unreversed lance 
‘point fair’’ against the burnished shield of the challengers, dares the 
Knights Templar to the conflict, and it would be well for the Admin- 
istration if even a Bois Guilbert were here. 

Perhaps they need no champion; I do not believe they do. The pha- 
lanxes of the American people will sustain them, and if Commander 


Reiter were less defiant of public opinion and adheres to his first defense | 


the great heart of the American people will forget his mistake, but i/ 
the criticism of the Secretary is a burden upon him he will increase it 
to a crushing weight when he assumes the load of convincing the people 
that Guatemala was right in the Barrundia affair. It seems to me his 
friends have pulled him away from the only hope of reinstatement 
As is said here in his behalf so let it be, that a mistake in the construc- 
tion of the law is not a censurable breach of duty, but it is evidence 
that the officer has a lesson to learn, and his stubborn and defiant per- 
sistence in the error is evidence that he refuses to learn the lesson. 

The gent]eman says that a criminal about to be arrested often tries 
to slay theofiicers. It is equally true that officers who commit blun- 
ders sometimes try to destroy their superiors by doubtful methods. 
But the final defense here is that the Secretary is too insignificant and 
evanescent an officer to dare reprove a naval officer. 

The Secretary is sneered at as *‘an official whose term of power began 





2 cantell him. They would have bee 
let alone unless legal warrant had been presented. Had they bee 
shot to death on a British vessel among English passe: 


n 


n 


ers, in pres 

ence of a British war ship, the assassins would not have reached the 
shore with their dead bodies 

There are two groups of examples in this country touching this 

matter: One represented by the case of the Virginius, where American 

citizens were taken from the vessel, captain and crew, and shot to 


death by Spanish soldiers at Santiago de Cuba, while crying out with 
their latest breath that they were American citizens and had committed 
no offense. That was settled by a little brilliantdiplomatic fusillade. 

That was the seventh time thatthe United States flag was lowered 
at the insolent demand of Spanish guns in the waters adjacent to this 
country, and now, following thisexample, the daring little Government 
of Guatemala, regardless of its weakness, has committed 
defiantly as did the 
then Secretary of State 


this acta 
Cubans. Of that Virginius transaction Mr. I 
, said 


The execution, as it was called, of thos 


raons was for i on with indecent 
and barbarous haste, and in defiance of all humanity an regard to the usages 
of the civilized world 
The same language applies to the case of the Acapulco Che other 
set ofexamplesis typified by the United States steamer Kansas Sta- 
tioned at Aspinwall, on the 26th of May, 1872, the commander discov- 
ered the Spanish man-o!-war Pizarro with her guns pointed threateningly 
| at the United States steamer of the same name, Virginius, which was 
suspected of covtraband, but flyingthe United States Jag. When the 


| with her men at their loaded guns 


Virginius, with the United States flag flying, moved out, with the Pi- 
zarro in pursuit, ready foraction, the Kansas put herself between them 


Captain White informed the cap- 


tain of the Pizarro that if he fired on the American flag the Kansas 
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would reply, and the Virginius was not disturbed. There was no 
tawdry rhetoric about that. Instead of doing likewise, Commander 
Reiter, with a force there sufficient to prevent it, allowed this armed 
and I may say uncontrolled force to invade an American ship and do 
what it was extremely likely would be done, slaughter the man on the 
deck of an American vessel. 

Had Commander White been there when Sefior Anguinao trained 
his guns on the Acapulco he would have cleared the decks and moved 
the Kansas out beside her and informed the noble sefior that when 
he fired on the American flag the Kansas would reply. The Ranger 
reversed that policy and let the American flag be fired ‘on, and its 
commander maintains it was right. I concede that the Government 
of the United States is for law, and that the flag should be the en- 
sign of justice everywhere, and I hope that it is for that grander and 
noblerand supreme law that will protect human life, respect humanity, 
and uphold civilization. I hopeand believe that this nation, this race, 
and this civilization have a higher and grander and nobler mission to 
perform among the nations of the earth than to be the silent, willing 
witnesses of as base a murder as ever disgraced the annals of this or 
any other civilized country or age. 

| Here the hammer fell. | 


Immigration. 


REMARKS 


HERMAN LEHLBAOH, 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 23, 1891, 
On the bill (FH. R. 13586) in amendment to the various acts relative to immi- 


gration and the importation of aliens under contract or agreement to perform 
labor. 


Mr, LEHLBACH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill which is at present under consideration 
should, in my estimation, receive the hearty support of every member 
« this House. It is one of those measures into which political differ- 
ences and sectional disputes should not enter, and one which should 
be treated with great deliberation and thought by the representatives 
of all parties. 

For a number of years past there has been an agitation in different 
sections of thecountry, calling forthe restrictionof immigration. Inthe 
Fiftieth Congress a committee was appointed to investigate the immi- 
gration question and the contract-labor law. This committee took con- 
siderable evidence in various parts of the country, principally in New 
York, and reported a bill to Congress which was not acted upon. 
During this session of Congress the Select Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, acting jointly with the Senate committee, have 
taken testimony in various parts of this country for the purposeof learn- 
ing the effects of immigration and also to examine into the character 
and quality of the immigrants. 

Your committee have formulated a bill which was, as we thought, 
finally agreed upon by the members of both committees who have had 
this matter under consideration, and this bill is the one which was re- 
ported to the House. The testimony which we have taken shows con- 
clusively that the present immigration is not only desirable but nec- 
essary for the development of the country. A majority of those who 
appeared before your committee, who have given those matters thought- 
ful study, have expressed themselves emphatically against any change 
in the present immigration laws, asking only for a strict and intelligent 
administration of the same. Your committee finally agreed upon the 
bill which we offer for consideration, and which, in our judgment, 
voiced decidedly the public sentiment in all parts of this country. 

Our bill simply provides for a better administration of the law, and 
is intended to bring about a more careful and conscientious inspection 
on the part of the officials. Since the bill has been reported to the 
House many of our leading newspapers, representing all political parties, 
have favorably commented upon it, including in their number many 
of the German-American press. 

It seemed to your committee that the wisest course to pursue in this 
matter was to recommend such action as would be conservative in its 
character and not obnoxious to any class of our citizens. Your com- 
mittee believe that should this bill become a law its effects will be 
beneficial, agg, that in a few years the results will show that while it 
bas not interfered with the healthful and desirable immigrants, those 
who have heretofore slipped through unlawfally will be prevented 
from landing. 

[ would call the attention of the members of the House to the tes- 
timony taken before the joint committee, and to those gentlemen who 
have expressed: themselves in favor of restrictive measures, and who 
have often unjustly assailed the character of our present im: ts, 
I commend the perusal of a document lately issued by the State De- 
partment on European emigration, prepared by Mr. F. L. Dingley. I 
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think a careful study of this very interesting document will modi/y 
their views considerably. 

Mr. Chairman, firmly believing that no evil effects can come from 
the proposed legislation, and that it will prove of great benefit in the 
administration of the law, keeping out such persons whom it is agree 
upon by all should not be admitted, I most earnestly urge the passage 
of this bill. 

To go further than it does would in my estimation be considered |), 
the majority of our people as intending a restriction even upon desi: - 
able immigration, subjecting the immigrant to useless annoyance, 
convenience, and cost. The consular inspection, which has been pro 
posed by some, would, in my opinion, prove to be a source of corruption 
would tend to keep out the very class that we ought to welcome ani 
not prevent the landing of objectionable characters. 

I consider that restriction of immigration would be suicidal policy, 
and am confident that the good, sound sense of the American people is 
against it, and it will be so shown by the representatives of the people 
on the floor of this House. 


The Shipping Bill—The McKinley Law. 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR. 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 8, and Thursday, Febrwary 26, 1891. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill (S, 3738) to place the American merchant marine engaged in the foreign 
trade upon an equality with that of other nations— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It would have been a compliment to the business 
character and general reputation of the House of Representatives if a 
question of the vast importance of this could have been considered from 
the standpoint of American citizenship and American business wisdom 
and integrity. It is unfortunate for a question of this character that 
it should be launched upon the House of Representatives by an appeal, 
in opposition to it, based upon an assault upon one of the great polit- 
ical parties of the country. 

In the very nature of the question it is impossible that one party 
can be all wrong in its judgment upon it and that another political 
party, which is organized for other and distinct purposes, should be en- 
tirely right; so, when the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER | 
charged that this was a measure of Republican politics and assailed it 
as a party measure, he advertised the weakness of his own position 
upon the question, and I was not unprepared to recall to mind that he 
had been instant, in season and out of season, during the time that I 
have had the honor to be a member of this House, in parading him- 
self not only in a general way as a special champion of the promotion 
of American commerce by the upbuilding of an American merchant 
marine, but as an especial champion of every feature of this bill. 

Two years ago this winter a great convention met in one of the halls 
in this city, and the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER] was president of that convention; and I remember how our 
desks were covered with the literature of the convention, somewhat 
sensational, as everything is that comes from his facile pen [laughter], 
appealing to the members of this House to lay aside any political bias 
or prejudice which they might have, and to look at this question from 
an American standpoint and from the standpoint of statesmanship. It 
was a violent attitude for the gentleman from Alabama to take, and it 
was more surprising that he should ever have attempted it than that 
he should have abandoned it. Then came the other gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Herpert], the colleague of the eloquent ex-champion 
of the American merchant marine, who told us something about the 
death and the burial and the funeral ceremonies of the Republican 
party. And thusit is, Mr. Chairman, that we are called upon to meet 
in this discussion u a business question charges—— 

Mr. SPINOLA. Will the gentleman give way for a moment? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. SPINOLA. The gentleman from Ohio has said that this bil! 
appeals to American sentiment. Now, I had a bill before this House 
a few days ago which was well calculated to stir the patriotism of the 
American heart. [Laughter.] That bill called for only a small ap- 
propriation to erecta monument to the memory of the 11,500 martyrs 
of the prison ships of the Revolutio, but my appeal seemed to have 
no effect upon the patriotism of gentlemen upon the other side of the 
House. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. _I voted for it. 

Mr. SPINOLA. I thank you. In thename of the departed free I 
thank you for it again, and I give notice that I intend to keep ham- 
mering at that issue until shall do justice to the memory of 


Congress ; 
ne men who suffered martyrdom in order that this Government might 
ive. 








Mr. GROSVENOR. 
spiritof John E. Owens, I nominate the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
SPINOLA] as a fit successor to that eminent comedian, only that his 
hobby is a martyr’s monument, while Owens’s was a ‘‘bar’l o’ apple 


Mr. Chairman, in the name of the departed 


sass.’? [Great laughter. ] 

Mr. SPINOLA. I will turn over the “ bar’l 0’ apple sass’’ to the 
gentleman from Ohio, but Iam going to insist upon this monument 
being erected in order that future generations may know—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. We are all with you on this side of the House. 

Mr. SPINOLA. No, sir; you on that side did not vote with me the 
other day, because you said you were afraid of the expense; but I 
shall continue to call attention to this matter until that appropriation 
is made. [Laughter. | 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I would not only vote a monu 
ment to those Revolutionary heroes, but I would cheerfully vote one 
to the gentleman from New York himself now. [Great laughter. ] 

Mr. SPINOLA. Not, 1 hope, until long after I shall have passed 
away. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. 


As I was saying, Mr. Chairman, we are con- 
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| might have been applied, as in the present bill, to all the ships afloat 


fronted with opposition to this bill which bases itself more largely | 


upon the idea that this is a Republican measure than upon any other 
argument. Why should that be so, Mr..Chairman? Why, upon a 
question that involves the best interests of the nation, should the 
Democratic party be always found on the wrong side, in opposition to 
it? Why is it that the Democratic party to-day stand upon the same 
platform and in the same position that it has occupied for half acen- 
tury, obstructiug progress and never promoting progress ? 


Mr. McMILLIN. Our policy seems to be popular with the people. 
[ Laughter. } 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Wewill come tothatafter awhile. The ‘‘pop- 


ularity with the people,’’ I will try to show my friend, was a divided 
popularity, and the victory a divided victory. When an apportion- 
ment of the proceeds and products of the victory is made among the 
heterogeneous and discordant elements that helped to make the victory, 
it is a little hard to tell where my friend from Tennessee will come out 
in the distribution of the assets. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN. The result is a little ‘‘divided;’’ 
very near being unanimous. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, when the gentleman takes account of 
stock, he wili discover that never since the days when the sheet was 
lowered out of heaven 

A MEMBER. When was that? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I am addressing myself to the 
ignorance on the opposite side of the Hall. I was about to say that 
never since the sheet was let down from heaven, knit together at the 
four corners and containing an invoice that embraced creeping things 
and fowls of the air and beasts of the field, was there ever such a me- 
nagerie as will be found in the ‘‘happy famiiy’’ to which the gentle- 
man from Tennessee will belong shortly in the future. [ Laughter, } 

Mr. McMILLIN. Never before were so many elements combined 
in opposition to your party. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must insist that the gentleman occu- 
pying the floor must not be interrupted without his consent. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to attempt to 
follow the gentleman from Maine, the distinguished advocate of this 
bill [Mr. DiInGLey], in an argument covering all the provisions of the 
bill. I would not undertake to do that. The gentleman’s profound 


but it came 
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at this time, with the proyjeion of the French law that it should ter 
minate speedily, so fapas the existing ships were concerned, and would 
become applicable to new ships. In this way I should hope to see a 
revival of the shipbuilding and shiploadingand shipsailing industries. 

Chen, if I had my way (it may be that my notion upon this point 
is a erude one), [ would have applied the bounty toa class of ships such 
as in my judgment ought to be built and the building of which ought 
to be promoted: ships of wood such as we are now building along the 
New England coast and steel and iron ships such as we are building 
on the great lakes of this country, ships ready to be transformed into 
armed vessels or cruisers for certain purposes in time of war. But the 
committee has seen fit to make adifferent arrangement in this bill; and 
I bow to their superior wisdom. 

Mr. Chairman, during the last few months, running back into the 
days of summer, we heard that one of the great duties of American 
statesmanship was to find new markets for the productionsot American 
industry; and we heard something about an attack upon the McKinley 
bill, which never emanated from the brain of a Democrat, and which 
was taken up in a form never intended by the distinguished author of 
the utterance, and converted by the Democratic party into a battle ery. 
It was that there was not a line or a word in the McKinley bill that 


| furnished a new market for a bushel of wheat or a barrel of pork. 


} 


Mr. Chairman, the Republican party understood that utterance. 
The Democratic party sought to torture it into an assault upon the 
McKinley bill. The Ten Commandments do not furnish an ocean chart 
by which to run a ship from New York to Liverpool; yet the Ten Com 
mandments are not to be condemned because they have not gone into 


| a consideration of ocean soundings and the proper navigation of the 


| countries. 


| House, used the exact expression that we were seeking 


seas 

It is the purpose of a protective tariff to protect the productions of 
American labor, of American capital, of American industry, from un- 
fair compe'ition, and it is the purpose of a bill like this to find a market 
for the surplus products of American capital, American industry, and 
American labor, the products that have been developed under the be- 
nign influences of a protective tariff. So that this bill is a proper cor- 
ollary of the McKinley tariff bill. The one builds up the American 
home market, stimulates American industry, enlarges American pro- 
duction, and the other furnishes the means of transportation for such 
products by which we are enabled to penetrate the markets of other 
We swap nothing for these markets, break down no indus 
try at home in reaching out for them in this way, but we apply the 
simple business methods by which men settle every question that comes 
up in the economy of the administration of their own private affairs 
first, in the production of the thing to be sold, and second, in the trans 
portation of the product to the market it seeks 
ities of transportation. 

We were told over and over again everywhere during the last cam 
paign that we were producing a congestion of production at home. I 
remember very well that one distinguished leader om the other side, 
perhaps I ought to say the distinguished leader on the other side of the 


the creation of facil 


‘**to exclude 
” and thus we were trying to 
That idea was based upon the 


from American markets foreign products 
destroy our trade with foreign nations. 


| simple fact that we were unwilling to put ourselves in competition 


learning, thorough knowledge, great equipment for the work which | 
he so well discharged yesterday, forbid the propriety of my undertak- | 


ing at this time to go over this bill in detail. 
confess that the details of this bill, toa very large extent, I have 
been compelled to take as the approved handiwork of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. There are some provisions in the 
bill which, had I had my way, would have been different. 
been tota'ly wrong in my judgment, had my way been chosen, but | 
yield my opinions to those of the committee. Had I had my way I 
would not have provided for subsidizing in the future all classes of 
merchant ships; and I would have been glad to see in the bill a 
egeone copied in some degree from the present law, which would 
ve granted this subsidy, this tonnage bounty, to the ship of to-day 
and with a substantially less tonnage, lowering the bounties year by 


I might have | 


ear until at the end of five or six years it should cease to be applica- | 
to that ship, because in my judgment the great question here is | 


not a question of cheapening freight upon commodities between this 
and other countries by a condition that at once makes it possible that 
freight shall be cheapened. 

Let me make myself perfectly understood. I would not pay a 
bounty toa merchant ship for the purpose of having that bounty apply 
to the lowering of freight. I would pay the bounty to the ship and 
expect that the increased number of ships, the greater navy, would 
Feiahts under the law of supply and demand the cheapening of 

ts, so that the great consideration at last would be to multiply 
the number of ships; and that could be done, in my humble judgment, 
very much better by refusing this bounty to the great mass of ships 
now upon the waters and using it for the purpose of stimulating and 
promoting the growth of the American merchant marine, The bounty 


with the cheaper labor of other countries in the production of the 
things which were the natural products of our own industries. The 
answer to that was an imperfect answer in the present condition of out 
navigation laws. The answer to that—a perfect and unanswerable an 

swer to it—is that as a supplement to the protective-tariff system of the 
Republican party we adopt the subsidy system for the purpose, not of 
exchanging products with an older country upon terms of reciprocity, 
by which some article of our domestic production must be sacrificed, 
but upon terms of business concern, of business arrangement, by which 
we enable ourselves to penetrate their markets incompetition with the 
shipping, the commercial marine of other nations : 

But, Mr. Chairman, where stand the Democratic party on this floor ‘ 
upon this great question ? They have not all of them, it is true, per- 
formed the same feat of mental and political acrobatism that the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has performed. [Laughter.] They have not 
all of them helped to frame the bill now pending before the House and 
become its champions in its formation and then abandoned its support 
and led the opposition of assault upon it. Itis truethey do not stand 
there; but where do they stand ? 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] says that he is in 
fuvor of subsidies to the merchant marine of this country with a view 
to opening up the trade with foreign nations. The other gentleman 
from Alabama, the ex-president of the Shipping League of the United 
States, the principal wet nurse of this proposition in itsearlier and in- 
fantile days, says that he too is in favor of any scheme that is a fair 
one and a just one to build up the American merchant marine and to 
give our commerce the supremacy which it ought to have among the 
nations of the Old World. 

What is their plan? We come back to the Democratic idea again— 
opposition. They have seized hold of the coat tails of the rest of the 
world and they shout ‘‘ Whoa!’’ but they give no reason for wanting 












the vehicle to stop. [Laughter.] When they are catechised on the 
subject they say, ‘‘ We want to get on, but you are not going the right 
way with u Why not, gentlemen on the other side? What is the 
plan you would suggest? Do you want something done different from 
that which is proposed here? Ifso, why do you not say so? Here is 
one of the best chances you ever had. 

Here is a bill passed by the Senate of the United States, passed by 
a very large majority of that body, passed under circumstances that 
clearly indicate that that end of the Capitol is strongly in favor of the 
principle which you gentleman declare you are in favor of. Now you 
get up and say there is detail this and detail that of which you are 
not in favor. Thep what are you in favorof? What do you propose? 
Nothing; simply up to this time opposition tothe bill. Your position, 
gentlemen, has been nothing but opposition; the ery of *‘ Subsidy!” 
the attempt to bring in here arguments on the tariff question that 
woald have the effect of bringing under the cover of party affiliation 

all the alleged or supposed friends of this bill on the Democratic side 
of the House; that is all. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DockrRry], who made soable a 
speech on yesterday, said that the decline of our shipping had been 
caused by a protective tariff. Howasystem that has more than doubled 
the productive power of the country, more than doubled the produc- 
tion of every industry incident to American enterprise, could have an 
effect unfavorable to the development of our fereign commerce is some- 
thing that the ingenious gentleman should have put into his speech. 
Certainly one of the conditions precedent to foreign commerce is to pro- 
duce something at home to export. And surely the result of protec- 
tion has been an enormous increase of production. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman misunderstood me if he under- 
stood me to say that the protective tariff had caused the decline in 
American shipping. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then what was it? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Isaid the decline was inaugurated by the revolu- 
tion in shipbuilding in England by the substitution of iron for wooden 
ships, of steam for sails. Mycriticism upon the tariff was simply that 
it emphasized the decline and assisted in continuing it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, In other words, the change from wood to iron 
ships in England killed the victim and the tariff legislation buried it. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That assisted very materially. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, the gentleman went back to a period 
when he said that our shipping- 

Mr. DOCKERY. I accept the statement that the gentleman has 
just made. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman went back to a period when 
he said that our shipping had developed into the greatest compass, 
the greatest amount of tonnage, the greatest amount of business that 
it ever had; and he said that it was in the period back of protection. 
If that was not an argument in favor of the doctrine which I say he 
asserted, then he simply made a sounding brass argument and a tink- 
ling cymbal suggestion, that had not anything to do with the question 
under consideration. That is the argument used here and under all 
circumstances. Then the gentleman moved foward into a protective 
period and spoke of the period from 1866 to 1877 as a period when he 
claimed that our shipping had actually declined, taking into consider- 
ation the number of ships, tonnage, etc. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, ancient history is not a very fertile field for the 
Democrats to glean comfort from. Let me give the gentleman some 
idea of what happened during the period of which he has spoken. In 
1855 it is true, and back of that, for a reason which I will try to give, 
we were compelled to look abroad for whatever market we had. We 
were selling our products in European markets because we had no home 
markets. We were sending our money abroad for the productions ot 
the industries of foreign countries. We had no home market and there- 
fore the only trade we had in thiscountry was the trade that we could 
thus serape up at the disadvantage we suffered under in that period of 
depression and trouble. 

How would the gentleman like to go back to the halcyon days about 
which he has spoken? How many men in the United States would 
vote to put into power a political party that would turn back the com- 
mercial wheels of this country to the period of 1855-1860? And let me 
tell the gentleman more about that. We had emerged from the period 
of 1842 to 1846. A frandso stupendous that American history is shad- 

owed and blotted by it had been practiced upon the American people. 
Back of that time we had lived, from 1842 to 1846, under a protective- 
tariff system. 
‘and American preduction and American prosperity were thriving at a 
rate at which Wiey had not thriven on this continent since the Revolu- 
tionary war. And the early demand for shipping was foreshadowed. 

Then what happened? A political party went into power in this 
country, and ] was there as a boy, eleven years old, following in the 
wake of the Democratic procession, with my fingers all stained with 
the carmine juice of the poke (not Polk exactly) berry of my State. 
{ Laughter.] And we painted upon the flag, ‘‘ Polk, Dallas, and the 
tariff of 1842.’ And under that flag we could have well said, Jn hoc 
signo vinces. We beat the Whig party, and I howled as loudly as any 
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Shipping was declining, indeed, but American markets | 








boy of my age at the time. The victory was the victory of the policy 
of protection against free trade. 

What happened? Dallas, the very man who had come into power 
upon that ery, turned upon the party with a suddepness almost as dis- 
tinct, but far more graceful than the somersault of the gentleman from 
Alabama [ Mr. WHEELER], voted to repeal the tariff of 1842, and plunge: 
the country into that state of affairs which followed. The momentum 
of 1842 to 1844 projected us with some degree of prosperity a short dis- 
tance into the gloom of the period that followed. Wehad the advantage 
of four years of protection. We had the advantage of a stimulation « 
our industries such as no period had ever witnessed prior to that time, 
and then came the incidental and accidental advantage to the count: 
growing out of the discovery of gold in California, the Crimean wa 
and all that; but ultimately we were plunged into the gulf to which tl 
gentleman has referred, the period of Democratic supremacy, of {rc 
trade, from 1855 to 1861. 

And I say to the gentleman that the darkest period of American 
history, the darkest hour that any man ever saw in the commercial! 
condition of this country, was the period from the middle ofthe yea 
1856 down to the breaking out of the slaveholders’ rebellion and th 
inauguration of a system of protective tariff and the lifting up 
American industries for the American people. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That is true. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Was it any darker than the present moment ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will have to ask my friend to possess his sou! 
in patience. Ishall get down tothe present time after awhile. [Laugh 
ter.] I am groping my way down through the ages of Democratic su 
premacy [laughter on the Republican side]; but there is light ahead 
when I get beyond that, although I am not going to get there until | 
am ready. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
to get there. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The effect of Democratic free trade to which 
was about to refer when I was interrupted was very carefully explain« 
by Mr. Buchananin his message to Congressof December 8, 1857. Atte: 
stating that we produced all the articles necessary for an abundant manu 
facturing prosperity, he bewailed the sad condition of the country 
Here is what he said in his message: 

In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in all the productions and in all the ele 
ments of national wealth we find our manufactures suspended, our public works 


retarded, our private enterprises of different kinds abandoned, and thousands 
of useful laborers thrown out of employment and reduced to want, 


We will extend your time, because we want you 


I 
i 
} 
i 


He charges this condition of things directly to the repeal of the pro- 
tective-tariff law. 

Henry Clay, in speaking of our condition under a protective tarifl 
prior to 1824, said: 

If I were to select any term of seven years since tlhe adoption of the present 
Constitution which exhibited a scene of the most widespread dismay and 
desolation, it would be exactly that term of seven years which immediately 
preceded the establishment of the tariff of 1824, 

But in speaking of the era of protection which followed, he said: 

Ifa term of seven years were to be selected of the greatest prosperity which 
this people have enjoyed since the establishment of their present Constitution 
it would be exactly that period of seven years which immediately followed the 
passage of the tariff of 1824. 

And the general effect on the country of the protective tariff of 1842 
is best described by President Polk in his annual message to Congress 
in 1846: 

Labor in all its braaches is receiving an ample reward, while education, sci- 
ence, and the arts are rapidly eens the means of social happiness. The 
progress of our country in her career of greatness, not only in the vast exten- 
sion of our territorial limits or in the rapid increase of our population, but in 
resources and wealth and in the happy condition of our people, is without an 
example in the history of nations. 

This testimony answers all the arguments made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DocKkERyY]. 


Thursday, February 26. 


On the 26th of February, 1891, the bill came up again, and the floor 
being still held by him, 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: Mr. Chairman, the debate on this very im- 
portant bill has been going on for a number of weeks, and a very cu- 
rious parliamentary situation presents itself in view of the fact that I 
am now about to conclude remarks which I began some weeks ago, and 
that while my right to the floor has never been questioned, but has 
been accorded to me by the judgmept of the Chair, yet since my re- 
marks were suspended vastly more discussion on this bill has taken 
place than all that had preceded. 

But, during the interval, time, which accomplishes a great deal in this 
country and all over the world, has made a stronger argument in favor 
of this bill than any which Ican make. During the closing hours of 
the debate in which I participated—not the debate which has been go- 
ing on ever since—my attention was called by gentlemen on the other 
side to the alleged disaster to the Republican party last year, and es- 
pecially to the effect of the McKinley bill upon the politics of the 
country at large; and it was urged on the other side that a protective 
tariff shut out from the markets of the American people the products 
of other countries and shut out from the markets of other countries the 
products of the American people, and henceour attempt to build up a 











merchant marine was the attempt to furnish ships that would have 
no occupation; that upon the one hand we were striking a blow at the 
necessity for ships, while we were pretending to furnish the ships them- 
selves. - 


As I have said, time has done a great deal for this side of the House; | 


and in my judgment the weeks that have meanwhile passed almost 
silently over our heads have accomplished the triumphant passage of 


this bill in the House and its triumphant placing upon the statute | 


books of the country, with all its beneficent effects upon the material 
interests of the people of America. Since that time, under the opera- 
tion of the McKinley bill—as a part of the letter and spirit and pur- 
pose of the McKinley bill, without a single accessory by Congress that 
was not found in the provisions of that act—we have opened markets 
for many bushels of wheat and many barrels of pork. 

It may be that the McKinley bill originally, before it was perfected 
by the House and before it was more fully perfected perhaps in the 
Senate, before it had received the approbation of the Executive, over 
the constant protests of every Democrat on this floor—it may be that in 
and of itself the achievement of these new markets had not been ac- 
complished. But there was put into that bill exactly what was being 
demanded on the other side by the criticisms of the bill. 

No man on that side of the House more eloquently or more power- 
fully proclaimed an unalterable allegiance to the idea of going abroad 
for American markets than did the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. MIL! 
himself. He it was that more eloquently and more forcibly, on that 
side of the House and on this floor, than any other man, either on this 
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his own voice, that to him sounds better and sweeter than all the 
odies and all the music, instrnmental and otherwise, on God’s earth, I 
| will answer him. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But the gentlem ! ot answered. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will answer if you will just make a personal 
efiort—a successful personal effort—to keep still for a few moment 
| La tghter. | 

Your talk about popular majorities under a form of government 
which has stoed for over a hundred y is the talk of the untledged 
politician in the back-township schoolhou und is as ridiculous and 
ibsurd on the floor of this Hous ‘ \ of a disappointed politi- 

ian Phat is an answer to that. 

Now, [answer the gentleman that the people of this country turned 
the Republican majority into a Democrati 1ajority because of the 
very facts I was going on to state when the gentleman from Tenn 
interrupted me for hi .l if the gentleman had possessed 





floor or in the country at large, appealed to the agricultural interests | 


of the country that the operation and effect of this McKinley law was 


to circumscribe, to limit, to narrow down the markets for the com- | 


modities produced in America: 
from Texas and those who agreed with him the argament was a power 
ful one, and that it had a powerful effect upon the country I do not 
pretend to deny. 

And I want to say now, once and for all, for the balance of this se 
sion, and especially for the benefit of my good friend from Tennessee 


From the standpoint of the gentleman | 


[Mr. McMILLIN], that he need not get up on the floor, so far as I am | 


concerned, and say anything further as to whether we were successful 
or unsuccessful last fall in the matter of the McKinley bill; for I am 
willing to enter an admission now, for his benetit, and put it on record 
here, that the attacks made by the Democrats, that the assaults made 
by the commercial interests of the country, some of them falsely and 
some born of misrepresentation, others born of just apprehension, did 
have an effect upon the people of the country and did have an effect in 
contributing at least to the disaster which befell the Republican party. 


0 


his soul in patience for a ve vy moments he would have found a 
answer to his question without asking it 
In the first place, if I wanted to retaliate upon the gentleman, I would 
say to him that in the elect ] f the coming Houss 
Representatives more votes were sup lin eleven States of th 
Union than all the boasted majority of the Dem utic party upon t! 
popular vote of 1888, by more than five to But | did not com 
here to discuss this question now. ‘The reason \ the Demo 
party is in power in the coming Congt is, as I had already | 
to because of misrepresentation and misund lin 
McKinley bill, and the claim—and I have accorded the lit 
the gentleman from Texas | Mr. M1 the claim that we 
the Amer produ ym the markets of the world. 
I have no time, Mr. ¢ 1, toc rat length intothe or ra 
of this subject most ting to me, and that is the claim that t! 
McKinley bill was about to, or had, or likely would put up the pric 
ot commodities t! t I i { LiKe 1e bi isw j 
Ing statemen 11 i put 1 with the consent 
yf the committe s Statement « ively ing what I have to say 
My statement is that to-day, in t market thi intry, the com 
| modities that enter into t daily life of the cor m people of th 
untry, without one single exception, are cheay than tl wel i 
the Ist day of September, 1590, and cheay than they e\ wr ‘ 
fore in all history of the American people 
Mr. GEAR. Will my friend permit me to suggest that in v 
marks you include the statement that the sugar-refiners of this « 


But is that any reason why the Republican party of this country should | 


run from a principle which it has honored and which it has supported 
ever since it was born? Is that a good reason why the American peo- 
ple should turn there back on a system which made the country great 
and rich and prosperous, which made the country what it is? 

But I have digressed to a certain extent from the course of my re- 
marks. 

Mr. McMILLIN. 
tion? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. McMILLIN. How does the gentleman account for the fact that 
whereas the Republican party bave a majority in this House at the 
present time you have less than ninety members in all elected to the 
next House? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. How does the gentleman from Tennessee ac- 
count for the fact that in the Forty-eighth Congress you had seventy 
majority on yourside, whilein this Congress you have none? [ Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Republican side.] How will the gentleman 
acconnt for that? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I can account for it largely by the fact that you 
came here and without any law or any precedent usurped authority, 
and under pretense of contests took seats that did not belong to you. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. } 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Let me ask the gentleman from Tennessee —— 

Mr. McMILLIN (continuing). You made your majority after you 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 


got here. 
Mr.COMSTOCK. And made it right. [Laughter. ] 
Mr. GROSVENOR. I was going toask the gentleman from Tennes- 


see how he accounts for the fact that four years before 1888 this coun- 
try gave a strong majority for Grover Cleveland and the Democratic 
party, and four years afterwards they turned around and sent them to 
the rear. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But the gentleman knows that we had a popular 
majority in the last election of about 100,000. That the gentleman 
will not deny. You manipulated the electoral majorities in favor of 
the Republican candidates by lavish use of money in close States. 

But the gentleman has not answered my question. I asked him how 
he accounts for the fact that whereas they have a majority in this Con- 
gress, they have less than ninety members in the next Congress. 
the country indorsed your action, why this overwhelming defeat? 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Now, if the gentleman from Tennessee will just 


If 


try to-day are selling sugar at 2} to 2} cents less than they were, t 

delivered under the free-sugar clause, a quarter of a million barrel 
Mr. GROSVENOR,. And already, gentlemen of the ot 

told that the sugar-refiners of this country are selling for future deliv 

ery- 

Mr. GEAR. The Ist of April. 

Mr. GROSVENOR (continuin Sug 
pound cheaper than it was at the date 
bill. Not only is that so, but every product of the farm, everything 
upon which the agriculturists realize money, is bringing a better price 
than it was at the close of the Fiftieth Cong 

Now, a single item—and there was more said about that in thecam 
paign last year than any other one thing, and, indeed, than any of the 
other items, We were told. from one end of the continent tothe other, 
in the stentorian voice of the stump orator, in the silent iunica 
tion of the newspaper article, and in the communications between man 
and man everywhere, that we had ruthlessly put our hand upon the 
manufacture and use of tin in this country in all its form 
about to put up the price, so that the roofs over the 
ple, and the tin bucket in which the laborer cart 
work were to be greatly advanced in price. 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman ft 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 
gestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. For the moment. I want to say to gentlemen 
on the other side that to-day I have in my po hat 
the British manufacturers of tin plates—not American manufacturer 
but the British manufacturers of tin plates—are sending their circulars 
to the dealers and manufacturers in this country and ering to | 
the increased duty after the Ist of July, and to contract their product 


ner side, 


nts per 
" ' 


he McKinley 


rar at 24 cents to 2} ct 


of the passage ot t 


ress. 


comi 


3, and were 
our pe ) 
dinner to h 


heads of 
ies his 


ym Ohio allow me a question 


Just as soon as I have finished thi ‘one uly 


ession the proof t 


oll 


ahead ata lower price than it has ever been sold by tl British | 
ducer to the American consumer before. 

Mr. OATES. I understcod the gentleman from Ohio to say that 
every agricultural product commanded in the market n i better pric 
than at the close of the last session of this Con 

Mr. McKINLEY. He cid not say that. 

Mr. GROSVENOR No, I sid lower than at t close of th 
Fiftieth Congress, and I have a tah! re which I wil ude in m 
remarks, showing that fact 

Mr. OATES. Is that true with respect to cotton? 

Mr. GROSVENOR I think itis. It may be possible thatI shall 


have to correct the statement so far as cotton is concerned, 


because the 


for once deprive himself for a very few brief moments of the music of | gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Oates] will admitthatthe current cot- 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































ton crop is greater than avy that has ever been produced before in the 


history of this country. 


Mr. COLEMAN. Will the gentleman allow me to make a suggestion 


there? 
Mr. GROSVENOR. 
Mr. COLEMAN. 


Certainly. 


pric e@ 


of the protected cotton ties. 


ton-planters. 
Mr, OATES. 
of cotton ties, but it was the Farmers’ Alliance which has put it down. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. I will not yield for any further debate. 
answer any questions. 
Mr. VAUX. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 


| Applause on the Republican side. ] 


below what they were a year ago? 
Mr. GROSVENOR. 1 do. 
Mr. VAUX. 


friends of the measure that they did not want a ‘‘cheap and nasty ’”’ 
condition of things? 

Mr. WALKER. Not cheap and nasty, but cheap and clean. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I donot know what was claimed in Massachu- 
setts, for I had not the honor of participating in the campaign there; 
but in the campaign in Ohio the distinguished leader of the party in 
that contest, who cut down a Democratic majority of 3,000 to an un- 
certain plurality of a little less than 300, said that he wanted no cheap 
articles of common use in this country that were made cheap by the 
degradation of the common labor of the country. [Applause on the 
Republican side. } 

I yield a moment to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORSE. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAUX] refers 
to the Democratic campaign in Massachusetts and the Democratic suc- 
cess in electing Democratic Congressmen. Does the gentleman know 
the methods that were used by the Democratic party in Massachusetts 
to compass that success? If he does not, I will tell him some of them. 
Men were employed to peddle fish or to appear to peddle them; they 
took out a load every morning; they did not sell any of them, for the 
reason that they charged an advance of 3 or 4 cents per pound, and 
when asked to explain the tremendous advance the answer was that it 
was owing tothe McKinley bill; they fed the fish to the hogs that night, 
and in the morning started with another load, 

In another section men were employed to peddle tinware, with the 
same method pursued in regard to the price and the cause of theadvance 
charged. The most outrageous and shameful falsehoods were resorted 
to by Democratic speakers and newspapers in misrepresenting the 
McKinley bill (which was only three weeks old). To illustrate: The 
Democratic candidate for lieutenant governor said night after night 
that the poor man’s house would cost him more now because of the 
McKinley bill doubling thedutyon lamber. He was promptly told by 
the Repubtican press and speakers that the McKinley bill reduced the 
duty on lumber one-half. He went on repeating the lie night after 
night all thesame. 

One of the Democratic members elect to the next Congress told the 
people night after night that the McKinley bill placed a duty on Bibles 
and admitted playing cards free. Theduty on playing cardsis 50 cents 
a pack and they are sold for 10 cents a pack I am told. 

These were the methods. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
approve of them? I will tell him that such a campaign of lying and 
falsehood will not succeed again. Instead of the necessities of life being 
dearer than before the passage of the bill, they are cheaper than ever. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Prices of commodities produced by American 
labor must be sold for prices such as will permit good wages to be paid 
to our working people. I insist that the thermometer of prices must 
be adequate compensation to producers. I will never surrender the 
demand for good wages under the cry of cheap goods. 

We happily point to the fact that under protection we have had an 
approximation to both. Under the McKinley law we will approxi- 
mate more nearly, 

I return toan unfinished subject to say that ‘‘cheapness’’ may be- 
come not onlTy™‘ nasty’’ but ‘‘criminal’’ if that cheapness is wrought 
out by the degradation, the poverty, and the oppression of the men 
who prodnce the articles. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Now let me go forward, for my time has almost expired. So these 


magnificent results have been worked out already. Already there has 


been asubstantial retraction by the Democratic orators, the Democratic 
newspapers, and Democratic dealers, and Republican dealers—for I am 
not here to condemu anybody, for it may have been an honest expres- 
















I have been informed by a cotton tie and bagging 
dealer in the city of New Orleans that since the passage of the Mc- 
Kinley bill, which puts jute on the free list, but protects the bagging- 
manufacturer, the price of jute bagging has been reduced so that the 
to-day of baling and tying a bale of cotton is 6 cents less than 
it was before the passage of the bill, notwithstanding the increased price 
The present cotton crop is estimated to 
be 8,000,000 bales, and multiplying 4,000,000 bales by 6 cents you 
have $240,000, a pretty round sum, which ought to be passed, I think, 
to the credit of the McKinley bill in the books of the Southern cot- 


It was not the McKinley bill that reduced the price 
I will 
Do I 


understand you toassert that the McKinley bill has reduced the prices 
of the necessaries of life to all the common people of the United States 


Will the gentleman answer me whether during the 
last canvass, both inOhio and in Massachusetts, it was claimed by the 
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sion of opinion, under the cry that went up from this Chamber—that 
we were to have advances in the cost of living in this country. 

Already that tide is flowing the other way. Already the inau- 
guration of new industries is making development sure to come; and 
it has changed the wail of uncertainty and foreboding and doubt upon 
this question to an absolute certainty; that the country has sprung into 
new activity under the vivifying influence of the McKinley bill, and 
the very things which our friends said were the indicia of bad times 
and omens have passed away, and other things which they said indi- 
cated prosperity and good times have come, and in my judgment hay: 
come to stay. [Applause on the Republican side]. 

Mr. WALKER. As has always been the case under a protective 

ariff, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. As has always been the case, as I have said 
under a protective tariff. 

I have here in my hand a statement of the New York Evening Post 
in regard to the McKinley bill and its effect upon carpets. We were 
told last fall that the people would have to walk over puncheon floors 
in the cabins of the West, and that they would never be able to put 
their feet upon any carpets that they owned themselves. Here I have 
a statement of the New York Evening Post, copied into the Philadel- 
phia Press, as the statement of a New York carpet-dealer whose name 
would be recognized by gentlemen on the other side, giving the prices 
in September, 1890, and on the 15th of January, 1891, showing that 
there has been not only no increase, but a positive reduction on nearly 
every item of domestic carpet. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATEs] that | 
have just been handed a memorandum which I commend to him, and 
which states that since the passage of the McKinley bill the cost to 
bale and tie a bale of cotton is 6 cents less than it was before. I will 
beg the gentleman to listen to my statement upon that point, but | 
only give it, as I have said, upon the statement of another. I believe 
it to be true, and the gentleman will have ample opportunity in his 
own time to say whether or not it is so. 

Mr. OATES. It never did cost $6 to bale and tie a bale of cotton. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I meant 6 cents. It was merely a slip of the 
tongue if I did not so state. It is 6 cents less on the bale now than it 
was before the passage of the McKinley bill. 

Mr. OATES. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Isit nota fact 
that the reduction in the price of cotton bagging is due tothe fact that 
the Farmers’ Alliance in all the cotton States, in order to prevent ex- 
tortion, combined against the cotton-bagging trust which was formed 
twoor three years ago to put up the price of jute bagging on the farmers, 
and that the latter refused to buy it, and used bagging made out of 
cotton at a considerable loss, and thus broke down the trust and forced 
down the price of jute bagging to legitimate prices? And, further, was 
not all that done long before the McKinley act went into operation ? 
And when it went into operation was not the trust dead, and its only 
effect on cotton was to increase the price of the ties ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I hope that the gentleman will not interrupt 
me. Perhaps it was because the farmers did enter into that combina- 
tion; but I do not care fbout it whether it was one way or the other 
and whether the trust was living or dead. It was done under a pro- 
tective tariff, and it was done undera Republican administration and 
a tariff for protection. 

Mr. COLEMAN. If the gentleman will allow me, I will throw some 
light upon that subject. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Iam endeavoring tostatemy own ideas. [Laugh- 
ter. ] 


Now, [offer this littlesuggestion of a reduction of 6 cents in the cost of 
putting upabaleof cotton, which may beonly asmall consideration; but 
it negatives thecry that went up from this floor, and which was re-echoed 
in every newspaper of the South, that the McKinley bill was brought 
in here as a sectional measure to strike at the industries of the South. 

Mr. COLEMAN. And to put up the price of cotton ties. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Andespecially upon cotton ties and cotton bag- 
ging. 

So that I have shown, in answer to the cry that the McKinley hill 
was to prove disastrous and dangerous to the country, that it has ac- 
complished substantial progress and illustrated the value of the great 
doctrine of protection to American industries. The American people, 
I would say to gentlemen on the other side, have not abandoned that 
doctrine; and they will not abandon it.. You may inflame a section 
or you may teach one class of people in this country that the way for 
thenr to get rich is to make wise and profitable laws for their own per- 
sonal or class interests, but they will soon learn better. 

Here is some of my evidence. Col. William M. Grosvenor, the noted 
statistician and commercial writer of the New York Tribune, has been 
at great pains to ascertain the comparative cost of the common articles 
of consumption in this country, fixing the period of 1890, before the 
McKinley bill went into operation, with the prices at this time; and, 
facts and figures being more important than mere declaration, I place 
the statement, with the authority of the firms giving the facts, in 
the Recorp, and I call the attention of our friends on the other side, 
who have been bemoaning McKinley prices, to the detailed state- 
ment. 
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PRICES IN 1590. 
EFFECTS OF THE TARIFF TESTED—RETAIL PRICES LAST SEPTEMBER AND NOW, 


The course of prices in 1890 was strongly influenced by two distinct causes, 
the effects of which it is not easy to distinguish. Expectation of silver coinage 
caused a rise early in the year, but that advance was aided to some extent by 
news that much winter wheat had been killed. Again, in August, a marked 
advance accompanied the purchases of silver and the rise in its price, but at that 
time, also, the certainty of a great loss of corn, oats, and wheat had a powerful 
influence. These were the forces which substantially controlled the move- 
ments of the year. The new tariff bill, about the influence of which there was 
so much talk, had noappreciable influence whatever, as will presently appear. 

The same quantities, proportioned to their actual consumption in this coun- 
try, of several hundred articles, including those which represent more than 
nine-tenths of the entire cost of living, which cost at wholesale prices in New 
York $100.05 at the end of 1887 and declined to $94.38 at the end of 1888, and 
further declined to $90.29 at the end of 1889, continued to fall until February 26, 
1890, when the cost of the same articles and quantities was only $87.64. Then 
began the first rise prompted by expectation of silver coinage and speculation 
in breadstuffs. But the movement in wheat, corn, and oats, and the actual 
scarcity of potatoes incident to the season, caused more than three-quarters of 
the entire advance. The highest point reached in the spring was $91.64} on 
April 22, and the advance from February 26 was $4, while the difference in cost 
of the above-named articles alone accounted for $3,06o0f that advance. The 
changes in other prices were therefore comparatively unimportant, But for 
the stimulus given to speculation in breadstuffs by prospects of monetary ex- 
pansion the rise in that class of articles would erosabty not have been so great. 

A decline then followed to the lowest point for the year, May 27, which was 
but $87.34. Up to this time the naturally prevailing tendency was that which 
had ruled ever since the beginning of 1838, and it was helped at that season by 
prospects of remarkably abundant crops, except for wheat and some kinds of 
fruit which ‘it was known the previous winter and spring had cut off. More- 
over, after March 27 the upward movement was so gradual that as late as June 
30 the aggregate cost of the same articles and quantities was only $89.14}, so 


that during the first half of the year, except the temporary effects of silver agi- | 


tation and the influence of a short wheat crop, unusually low prices prevailed. 

Then came the rapid rise in July and August, when it was expected that the 
silver bill, which was to go into full effect on August 13, would swiftly and 
greatly expand the currency. Atthe same time the extent of injury to corn 
and oats and to spring wheat became known. The advance in cost was over 
$2.50 in July, and oe August 6 to August 27 it was $3.11, so that the aggregate 
eost of the same articles and quantities on the latter date was $94.89}. In three 
months prices had mounted almost 9 per cent. Some reaction naturally fol- 
lowed when it was seen that the silver bill did not have the expected effect, and 
by September 3, in only one week, the aggregate of prices had dropped 1} per 
eent,, but the latter advance then began, which continued until near the close 
of the year. The highest prices for all commodities were made on December 
5, when the aggregate was $98.45, but the subsequent reaction was not great, 
and the year aan 
quantities costing on December 31 $98,36}. 

These figures relate to wholesale prices only, and the rapid advance during 
the last quarter was not due to the tariff, but directly to failure of crops and 
qpesuietion in the products of which the supply was short. Included in the 
aggregate for September 3 are quantities of wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, butter, 
eggs, and apples? which cost just $5.04) more on December 5 than on September 
3, while the rise in the aggregate of all commodities as above stated was but 
$5.10. Unlessit be maintained that wholesale prices of these commodities were 
lifted by new duties, the influence of those duties upon wholesale prices gen- 
erally must be pronounced practically nil. There were other and sufilicient rea- 

*gons for these advances, Butter and eggs always rise as the winter comes on, 


Apples and potatoes were extraordinarily scarce. The loss of 600,000,000 bush- | 


els of corn, of 200,000,000 bushels of oats, and 100,000,000 bushels of wheat was 
assurediy enough, with the active speculation thereby excited, to account for 
their advance. 

The following table shows the aggregate cost of all commodities included, 
but arranged in classes, *‘ other food’ embracing sugar, molasses, liquors, cof- 
fee, tea, rice, fish, salt, and spices, the ‘metal products’’ embracing coal and 

troleum, and the “ miscellaneous”’ articles including lumber, brick and all 

uilding materials, turpentine, linseed oil, hemp, paper, glass, soap, many 
varieties of paints, fertilizers, and about sixty kinds of chemicals and drugs. 
The cost of the same articles and quantities in each class at the beginning of 
each year since 1879 is shown in comparison, as follows: 


















Years, — Meats. oe Other food 
| 
1879 “ $16. 41) | $7.50} $13. 64} S11. 364 
22.96 | 9, 20} | 14, 32) 11. 87} 
19.74 9.75 | 17, 344 11. 664 
23. 46 10.63 | 17. 85 11.60 
20.81 | 10, 804 | 17. 66 11.75 
19, 895 | 10.52 | 13, 88} 10, 41 
16. 345 | 9.43 | 14, 29} 8.99 
16.115 | 8. 84) | 14, 80 9. 094 
15. 925 | 8.53% | 14, 534 9.15 
18. 565 | 8.92 | 13, 03 10,3 
16. 10} | 8.54 | 13. 72} 10. 35 
13.75 | 7.62 12.99 9. 934 
19, 72% | 7. 624 16, 314 10. 22 
. ‘ : Metal Miscel- on : 
Years. Clothing. products. | laneous. rotal. 
_ —— ’ 
| $16.01 $14. 06} $13, 65 $92, 654 
sian 20.62 | 24.07 16.91 119. 664 
.| 18.74 | 19, 254 17.17 | 113. 66} 
.| 18. 774 20.50 | 16. 635 | 119. 45 
| 18. 08} 18.92 | 17.29 | 115, 32 
.| 17.08 16. 674 | 15, 324 | 103.79) 
| 16.00 14. 97% | 14, 154 | 1.19 
| 15. 42} 14.575 | 14.13 | 92. 974 
-| 15. 62 15, 88 15, 29) | 4. 944 
| 15.29 17.33 | 14.58 | 100.05 
i 14.74 | 16, 345 | 14.57} 94.38 
| 14.64) 16.28 | 15.11 | 90, 29 
FE erence ol 14, 335 | 15. 814 14,22 | 98, 364 








Here it appears that in breadstuffs, and in dairy and garden products, oc- 
curred more than the entire advance in prices from January 1, 1890, to January 


1,1891, while meats and other food were substantially unchanged, and cloth- 
ing, metal products, and the miscellaneous articles were, on the whole, lower. 








i 

} As the three latter classes Midlude articles which are chiefly affected by the 

tariff, the fact that these were lower for each class at the end of 1890 than atthe 
beginning, notwithstanding an important rise in the cost of other products, 

will appear to fair-minded inquirers entirely conclusive 

But it was not wholesale prices, some will object, that were immediately or 

| especially affected by the tariff The claim was made during the late political 

| contest that retail dealers had raised prices of ‘‘ every necessary and comfort of 

‘o- Che falsehood had its effect, but itis worth while to know that it was a 


| falsehood. The Tribuue hascaused an investigation to be made of retail prices 








in the most important branches of trade in this city, the ilts of which are 
} given in fall in the following columns, 
_ The tables show actual selling prices on September 1, more than a month be- 
fore the new tariff went into effect and wh it was very generaliy believed 
that the bill would not pass, in comparison with retail p 3 after the new 


duties have been in force for more than three months Che results may be 
briefly stated. Outof 951 quotations obtained, only 90, or less than | in 10 wero 
found to have been changed in any way, upward or downward, since Septem. 
ber l. This fact alone, if there were nothing to add completely disposes of the 
falsehood so industriously circulated for political purposes, Butagain, just half, 
or 45, of the changes reported are reductions in price, while of the advances 
reported in only an equal number of cases by far the large: 
causes with which the tariff has nothing todo 
Out of 298 quotations obtained from four of the! 
ies and canned goods 22 show lower prices 1 
for sugar, flour, lard, certain fruits, and olives 


’ 


part are due to 


est known dealers in grocer- 
w than on September 1, namely, 
f show higher prices, namely, 
for eggs, imported bacon and olives, butte ffTee, corn and oatmeal, pota- 
toes, and starch; and 256show no change whertever. Int 


he latter class are all 
the quotations for canned goods, which, it is said, were enormously ad- 


|} vanced to consumers, The rise in eggs and butter is incident to the season, 
| and the advances in corn and oatmeal and potatoes need no ig but the short 
crops to explain them, while if American workmen suffer because they pay 
} 





more for imported bacon or olives or starch the fact is not generally known. 

The aggregate of all prices quoted wgs $195.11 in September, and is now 
$194.35 for the same articles. Buta more accurate mode is to reckon 100 cents 
for each article quoted in September and the corresponding cost of the same 
quantity in January, and on that basis $298 would buy in September what cost 
$298.51 in January, the net advance being only a sixth of | per cent. 

Out of 276 quotations of boots and shoes, from several dealers, only 1 re- 
ports any advance whatever in prices. The others report 13 changes out of 40 
quotations, the changes being all reductions in price. But the one dealer re- 
ports 16 changes out of 36 quotations, the changes being all advances. Includ- 
ing all the quotations given the ratio of cost would be such that $276 in Sep 
tember would buy what $277.97 would buy in January But presumably the 
buyers who have their eyes open do not search | 


ong for the one place where 
prices have advanced. 


with a renewed upward tendency, the same articles and | Gut of 202 quotations of hardware, tools, and implements, only 7 have ad- 


vanced at all. 4 of these quotations being for Disston saws, 2 for imported 
trowels, and 1 for boxwood rules. Allother quotations are not changed, If 
American workingmen are supposed to buy as freely of iported trowels as 
of American, the latter being cheaper, the same articles which would have cost 
$202 in all kinds of hardware in September would cost in January $202, 83, an 
advance of less than half of 1 per cent. 

In glassware andcutlery only 5 quotations out of 48 show any advance, and 
those are forarticles not of common use, excepting the larger sizes of window 
glass. The smaller sizes are unchanged, and nearlyall table ware and house 
hold goods, The combination of American workers and manufacturers to 
control the price of window glass is the obvious explanation, and the duties 
have not been so changed as toalter their power in the least. In this class $48 
in September would buy as much as $48.65 in January, an advance of 1.5 pex 
} cent. 

Out of 128 quotations of clothing, underwear, blankets, cotton goods, table 
| linen, and carpets, changes are found in only 19, of which there are reductions 
in 7 quotations for clothing, 1 of blankets and one grade of carpets, 9in all, 
while there are advances in 5 quotations for underwear, in 3 for tabie linen, 1 of 
carpets, and 1 of cotton goods. In all articles quoted of this class, $128 in Sep- 
tember would buy only as much as $127.41 would buy now. Hut this statement 
is exceedingly incomplete, as perusal of the detailed reports willshow, because 
of a vast number and variety of articles of which no exact quotationsare given, 
though prices are shown to have been much reduced, This is particularly the 
case with the great variety of “ready-made” clothing, and a large share of the 
grades of woolen cloth most generally worn 
Confining the statement, however, to those articles only of which definite 
quotations are given and giving equal importance to the more costly imported 
goods where those of American make are cheaper, or to the reports of the single 
dealer who is alone in advancing prices of boots and shoes, the aggregate cost 
of nine hundred and fifty-one articles quoted for September would buy the same 
articles at retail now for $04.37, an advance of only three-tenths of 1 per cent. 
This is the fact about retail prices, it must be remembered, at a time when there 
has been an advance of nearly 6 per cent. in the wholesale prices of all commod- 
ities, though exclusively because of the rise in breadstuffs and in dairy and 
garden products. If proper addition should be made for the great variety of 
articles of clothing which are now selling at lower prices than in September, 
and for other articles of which reports are given, but definite quotations are not 
obtained, there would undoubtedly be found a small decline rather than an ad- 
vance in the average of retail prices. 











W. M. G. 


PRICES IN DETAIL, 


The following tables and quoted remarks show the prevailing prices of to-day 
in representative houses, as compared with those of September 


Articles, ete. Sept. 1, 1890, Jan. 15 


GLASSWARE AND CUTLERY 


E. J. Denning & 








} Tumblers............c0seeeeee per dozen $0.35 to $0.75 | $0.35 to $0.75 
| Forks lo 5. 00 12.00 5. 00 12.00 
Knives do >», OO 12.00 (oo 12.00 
Cups and saucers : lo a5 1. 40 Rf} 1.40 
Dinner set (127 pieces 9, 25 15.50 9, 25 15. 50 
SS a per dozen 66 1.2% 66 1. 25 
O' Neill 
Tumblers .........<+++ ; per dozen 97 3 97 
a ‘ do 4.36 ». 00 4.36 5.00 
BMIVECG.. ...0000000000-e0see eeutiaia ne 4. 2 5.00 4.36 5.00 
Cups and saucers ‘ . ‘ — 1, 36 4.97 1.36 4.97 
Dinner set (127 pieces - 11.97 38.00 | 11.97 8. 00 
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Articles, et Sept. 1, 1890. | Jan. 15, 1891. 
ARE A CUTLEI continued. 

f McG 7 | 
Tumblers per dozen 90. 5 to $4.00 $0.35 to $4.00 
Goblets do oO 5.00 | .0 5. 00 
Forks, celluloid handle do 60 3.00; .60 3.00 
K nives, celluloid handl do 1.00 6.00 | 1.00 6. 00 
Cups and saucers do 1.20 5. 00 1,20 5. 00 
Plates do .60 4.500 .0o 4.50 
Dinner sets 125 pieces, decorated 10. 00 35. 00 | 10.00 35. 00 

John Park 
Tumblers per dozen 75 1.20 0.75 1,20 
Forks. do 4.500 5. 50 5.00 6.00 
Cups do 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.50 
Saucers 2 do 1.00 1.50 | 1.00 1.59 
Dinnei set 125 pieces 8.00 20. 00 8.00 ~». 00 
Knives per dozen 4.50 5.50 5.00 6.00 

BE. J. Denning | 
Collars (4-ply 13 25 13 3 
Cuffs » 10 - 10 
Shirts .... : : 75 1.2 7 1.25 
Drawers, cotton (all imported 4 : . _ _— 
Drawers, woolen 2.75 3. 25 2.75 3.25 
Hosiery, cotton . 25 1.50 25 1.50 
Hosiery, woolen (all imported ne 5) 1.75 35 1.75 
Undershirts, cottor ee 1.75 1.75 2.95 
Undershirts, woolen ‘ 2.7% 2.735 3. 25 

O' Ne 
Collars, 4-] each 20 25 20 25 
Cuffs per pair 15 2 15 25 
Shirts .7 1.00 -75 1.00 
Drawers, cotton 4 ; 50 Bw 5S oO 
Drawers, woolen . 2.00 85 2.00 
Hosiery, cott 2 10 31 i 
Hosiery, woolen 24 .79 24 75 
Undershirts, cotton . 7 40 
Undershirts, woolen 38 75 | 38 75 
| 

Brill Brothers 
Collars, 4-ply each .10 .2 10 
Cuffs, 4-ply per pair ll -B ll 
Shirts .oo 2.50 .69 
Drawers, cott 15 oO 15 . 
Drawers, woolen we 4.50 | 8 4.50 
Hosiery, Bal ryan siete 15 .50 15 wo 
Hosiery, woolen .19 1.00 .19 1.00 
Undershirts, cotton .48 1.98 48 1.98 
ne: (IORI. ins auereevunsibtitinidhaiininadambeieliiisiealiniaeiind .98 4.50 . 98 1.50 


This house says that the McKinley bill has 
chine a little, but the retail price is not.changed. 

rhis firm says that American manufacturers haye taken advantage of the 
tariff bill and have used it to raise prices, but the retailers have not raised prices 
to the public except in a few cases. Shirt muslin, 5 to 12} centesa yard, same as 
before September 1. Sheetings,15to35centsa yard; mostly the same as before, 
but a few grades slightly cheaper. Cotton ginghams, lower grades, 8 and 16 
cents, the same as formerly ; better grades, 18 and 20 cents, an ad vance of 2} per 
cent, Sateens, 10, 12}, 18, and 20 cents, same as formerly. Imported goods, about 
10 per cent, higher than formerly. 


raised the price on American 


COTTON GOODS, 


Macy & Co., Isidor Straus,—Selling prices of cotton goods have not changed 
sinee fall. The reason is we had a stock on hand. New goods cost more and 
will have to be sold higher. Advances will be from 5 to 7} per cent. on most 
domestic cotton goods. Weare selling some new goods at same prices as in 
the fall, but are losing money on them, and it is only a question of time when 
the rise must come. 

WOOLEN PIECE GOODS. 


Browning & Ward.— Domestic goods have not yet increased in price, owing to 
the stock for next spring having been bought last summer. For next fall’s goods 
there isa prospective advance of 5 per cent. on the better classes and 10 per cent 
on the cheaper grades 

Henry Henrici.—Domestie woolens have not changed since September 1, but 
there is a prospect of about 5 per cent. advance for next fall. 


Articles, et Sept, 1, 1890, Jar. 15, 1891, 





rARLE LINEN AND BLANKETS 
F. J, Denning & Co, | 
Table cloths (imported per yard $0. 40 to $2. 00 $0. 40 to $2. 00 
Napkins (imported) ........... per dozen 1.00 6.00 1,00 6.00 
Blan kets ............00000 .seceeseeeess 3.76 12. 50 290 12.65 
| 
O Neill’ 
Table cloths per yard... .s . 42) 37%, . 45, .69 
BUR IPIEMG.... 2.000000 varccerrens per dozen...| . 83) 1. 50,1. 86 | . 90, 1.50, 1.85 
Blan kets ..............«+ 2. 00, 2, 50, 3.00 | 4.00, 1.50, 3.00 
& * CARPETS 
W. & J. Sloan 
Ingrains > per yard... .50 . -50 8 
Brussels do 1,00 1,50 1.00 1.50 
Moquettes ..do 13 1,50 1.2 1.50 
Velvets } 1,25 1.50 1.23 1.50 
Wiltons do...... 1.7 2.75 175 2.73 
Axminsters do i 3.00 8.00 | 3.00 3.90 
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W.& J.Sloane furthermore authorized the statement that in the ordina; 
run of carpets the prices in the coming spring will be substantially the sa 
as they were last spring (1890), the only change being the variations in prices 


of special patterns and special lines of imported rugs, but their variations 
prices will be no greater than they have been every year. 

















































Articles, etc. Sept. 1, 1890. Jan. 15,1 
CARPETS. 
BE. J. Denning & Co, 
Ingrains.. vunsocgneudnsuneventi 0 
Brussels ...... 1. ! 
Moquettes a eiai $1 50 tol. $1.50 t 
Velvets ROG eCRNESEbUSELESCCRERND eueccepeeuesooates ovens 1: 
ee cnsinticewns ¢ sapatoeapedeameoensees . iia 22 
Dw wcccce co ccnqncerss wwesen sesso ececuee 1, 85 2. 00 1.85 
J.& J. Dobson. 
Ingrains .......... cvgensesscececcoss per yard 2 7 ~ 
Brussels ........ . #0 1, 35 | 90 l 
Moquettes ..... eas 1.35 1.60 1,35 ! 
Velvete. do 1.00 1.35 1.00 
Wiltons......... do 1,85 2.5 1,35 
So ee do 2.50 4.50 2.75 
Sheppard, Knapp ¢& Co. 
Ingrains... ssh iheetenale tindlietianiieen wa per yard 50 .75 .50 
Brussels do 9 1,25 . 90 ! 
Moquettes do 1.25 1.50 ee) l 
Velvets 1.00 1.50 1.00 1 
Wiiltons ...... etemee panes a : 1.75 2.00 1.50 
BREED cccnscsvcecesecsscen do 1,50 2.00 1.50 
TOOLS, 
Patterson Brothers. 
Axes : 50 . 50 .50 
Hatchets... 50 . 30 5) 
Trowels wo 80 50 
Brade’s E nglish bricklayer OF cilintenastiionnsuedumes 1.10 1,10 I 
American bricklayers’ 45 . 
American plasterers’... . .90 -90 I 
American pointing..............« .20 . 20 
Bit braces 14 .6 14 
Cut nails.. ecbttieenatetdinga 6 
Finishing ent nails. eeanecce inane 05 06 .6 
Wire cut nails.. do.. .06 
Files (three corne ‘red 06 .15 .06 ; 
Rules, box wood 10 50 .10 5 
Squares: | 
Iron ... .40 4 
Steel. 75 2.50 | 73 2.50 
Saws....... 9 1 4 
Disston’s ..... sve puceanen eovacwenvecuses 1.3% | 2.25 
Buck-saws a | 7 
Tack hammers...... - 6 -50 | 05 50 
Steel hammers, best..... eames 0 6 50 95 
Masons’ hammers.................... : 16 16 
Planes: | 
Wooden jack: ..........., .90 | .9 
Tron jack - 2. 60 2. 60 
Wood smoothing... ... 75 °7D 
Iron smoothing. ........<..c0«sse...++ ; 2.10 2.1 
EE ee — a a 15 6 15 
Screws: | 
Good }-inch screws suieane per gross.. 12 a 
Good 1l}-inch screws. ..per gross... 28 | 28 


Mr. Patterson said: “The only things in our line affected to any extent by 
the McKinley bill are cutlery, by which I mean pocket and carving knives, 
razors, and similar things imported from Sheffield, England. The effect of the 
bill will be to bring American goods of this class forward.” 






























Articles, etc. Sept. i, 1890. | Jan. 16, 1891 

TOOLS. } | 

J. H. Drake's Sons. | 
weehuinives ssaeeeseceeees ssesee] teenenesereerensensenees| $1.00 to $2.00 
ee | 3 1.60 
1.00 2.00 

Trowels: 
Brade’s English bricklayers'’ ......................+ | $0, 9 to - 50 1.6 1,70 
American bricklayers’ 50 1.00 50 1,00 
Plasterers’ 75 1,25 | on 1,25 
Pointing...... picked aeh ae TAME 
Cut ranlls.....ccceccone .03 .05 | 03 05 
Finishing nails . .O4 - 06 | .04 06 
Wire nails........ .10 .10 
Augers ........+-- .50 1.00 | 50 1,00 
Files (3 square) .05 15 05 015 
Rules. s 08 5O 08 50 
Squares ( iron) 3 | 5 
Squares (steel) 0 2.00 59 2.00 
Disston’s hand saws.. 1.00 2.00 1.10 1,75 
Buck-Saw5S.......0..00+ .6 1.50 75 1,75 
aaah anette tenia ian enetendhintuarniiinaditigseaunded . 7 >) 7% 
Tack hammers, a. 1 10 .30 6 .30 
III 1.1. cn nccdsnntnpunntnginietubahecntbhert uti. bb .3 15 3 
Steel hammers .s 1.00 . 1,00 
NEE ss nisceoces esitin visay itnotinvanuorstavecdigpeeess snesitl 7 - 80 | 75 . 80 
Iron planes........ awed | 2.00 | 2.00 
Iron and wood planes. - 1.50 | 1,50 
Iron planes, smoothing ...... - pees - 60 .& 
Iron and wood planes, smoothing... yeannvinii —— 1.10 | 1,10 
Gimlets.......... watangioniag : 6 .10 .6 .10 
1 .@ 2.00 a) 2.00 
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4 tt ( \ ), Lede 
oameabi —y - ied paiiiesiaialelinienianeitiamasceapiins 
Articles, etc Sept. 1, 1890, Jan. 16,18 Ar ete S 1890. J 
rooLs—continued. | 
Screws: 
} inch to 1} ineh......... per de 1 $0.03 to $0.05 ) t on | I \ 
1} inch to 6 ineh........... mencennncesenndiall 05 25 25 | Kid! P thee H.Ss : { sen 
_— . Gaiters ' 
White, Van Glahn & Co kK ts ~ 1 y . i 
a . ‘ ars Pi . - . = Kid-foxe A « < ti 
his firm’s prices were identical with those of Do 
J. H. Drake's Sons, except in the following | Lows 
items: PI : ; 
LS AE 06 10 My Iw } I oO : 
Yr .ck-SAWS..... sO 1. 0O ™’ 1.00 K 
i Kid « 
Hall, Greppen & ( | O; ‘ 
a ; s 0 1.00 ; 1.25 | Misses 
Hatchets..... henetediinnte ‘ caaee 50 1.00 0 7 X\ : 
AMET ccttlgeincrccereeese : a - : 1. 25 1. 25 | t ona ‘ 
rrowels: =a } t Pp i 
Bricklayers’ (Brade’s English) ....... cialis 1. 00 l | Kat ai 
: aoe ; ; . I >| Kangaroo top, s 
Bricklayers’, American .................. 1.00 =s 1.00 | hee 
oj i y i 1% 
; ee DY eer nili teciiitiaesasg - 1.00 5 10 | Kid, common-sen 
Ni . ; i ¢ lids tto neric i 
Cut nails per pound... Of i] ‘ Soka 
ST sich liteetads ahithtettsoncenenans do. 0 >| Men’s 
SAWS... mancncccee ietenudy ois antibieltainneeiicirenabsenetemameenoentl 1.00 1.75 L. 00 1.75 I f. 
Buck-saws cece a ote 1.00 7 1.00 \ ea pa i S., weit 
Chisels, t-ineh 14 14 Co ole. 1.3 c 
Chisels, 2-inch ) ( Pl An tone. eo 
Hammers , steel... " 7S 0) 53 Fr , ae { - © HS ‘ 
Iron hammers, tack i acindnntindaahdcnniaieanieenainionamsiten : 6 .2 0 5 Ay } me uf us is 
I eummpsins 3 50 25 50 Calf Waukenvhast. HS 
Wood planes, from smoothing to fore inmates 50 1.50 1 1.50 Fre 1 ag lf H.S 4 
Iron planes, from smoothing to fore......... iacitemeata my 5, OO 5 », OO American ca Hs 
LACKS... 000 BO 000060000 conccce ceeees cogeeesee -co per pape r uo > | Slippers 
x : . hte ) ) ) 
Kugler & Wollens. < at ove 
a sopenenseugunpntenesse .75 1.50 35 Lo Emb ere p i ) x ! 
Hatchets......... usethes cecwinigdince oben 50 1.25 0 1, 25 Pumps, P.1 
AGBOE...0.000- dioeswaseabebens alae ees 13 1.50 1.2 l I s = 
Trowels: ‘ i.S 
Bricklayers’, (Bradis) English ................... 5) 1.10 ) | Calf, M.S 
Bricklayers’, AMCTICAN ......000.000s00e-ecceeeee rs 75 1, 10 Veal calf 1 
a 5 10 oy 10 A rican « y 
a i rian tata ln oie ale 75 1.35 75 1. 35 Pp. ] ess 
Cut nails ..... ‘per pound 4 o4 | Waukenphas 
IN WINN Snchintnins cossntacs<pate. cnscencsenseeneetl do... 0 } P. L. Ox fi i +. 
pg ol Dewass 05 > | P. L. pumps ! 
g Slippe ) 
PRION... 0roerceroreoverssesceresersevercoeneeseescesooeosees .18 18 Goat s ! ) 
. . SS 85 | Arectics I 
ET .10 10 | Rebl 
Braces .......... . 40 90 .40 90 | Men’s a l 
FRmBehets......cec0.ccscecssecescosessece-esescesserececsccseeseseovereee} 1.60, 1.75,1.90 | 1.60,1.75,1.90 | Men’s rubbers 
SE, SE Gi ceicesinse sé <v0seveseesdemesvecasen eestess etl 08 10 | Men’s sandals .. a 
Squares Lda sbecencecuce sesteaneneyseees enseseeneneunne =< .0o 7.) oo .85 | Men's iported sanda 4) 5 
White-beech planes, German...... ............. 1.45 1.50 145 1.5 Ladies’ 1 rs 
(Used by German cabinet-makers. Lad irctics I I I 
Tacks.. : . O4 05 4 5 | Misses’ rubbers "30 
Serews, ‘per gross, “‘accordi ng to s ll 2.50 ll 2.50 Mis a s ] ) ! 2 1. 2% 
William H, Unckrich. 
Oi a ee alan tie aaeeninintandiniaunanetters . ] 00 O 1.00 You ma say,”” sa d Mr. Cammeyer that this talk about t MeKin 
Hatchets Se oxalate Rhee adetell cmeaimipepepeembanamnette 40 75 | 40 75 sing the price of shoes isa t rhe P xt ywer instead 
a al Geeanes hao seebugivtebess nedgheoothéen cusuupessonscesoeoes : 1.50 3.00 | 1. 3.00 | of her. Ifany manufactures i say to: [a ‘ to raise prices 
” j lL we Leavy t hit et » | ex . t } 72 1 
Bricklayers’ .......-.-..0++ css Pediat cilectadandapi | 1: 250] kee} bea curiesite m, “Let me ha ports Ne It would 
(No English used.) | | 
Plasterers’ ......00.....+ +++ 00000 75 1.50 73 L 50 | 
NORUNEE. vcctasnes 4c0siinsnes cv cevcccers peawonn IS .35 5 35 Articles, et ept. 1, 18 1891 and 1892 
Cut nails (av erage pric © "per pound)......... hte 04 | Ot 
Finishing nails (average price per pound) 0 | 05 } 
Wire nails (average price per pound). 06 06 SHOES 
Augers.... 7 | 75 | 
Rules (box wood)...... 07 . 30 a7 30 | Edt I 
— ae Women’s 
a seeeee ~» = | Am. kid, button, M.S $1.50 t t 
~ tee heowwe “1 sens dorcevenecee senses socceecee 65 6 Imported French kid, M.S ) 
ws (average pr ry 1.50 - 15 Imported French kid, I oD 
—,€ - 25, . 50,1. 00 } 25, . 50, 1. 00 Ameriean kid, Oxford ] ) I 
y els: ' : Oxfor ; 
poms : } r h kid, Oxf oO { 
i-inch.. 18 18 hess 
}-inch.. 2 2 | Black kid slipper 1 Ox 
i-inch on -= os ack Kid slippers ] , I 
eo —_ 28 Misses 
l-inch.. 32 32 Kid, button and la 
a. = 50 Rubbers 2 5 
40 | 70 | Men's 
I I cea n5 ccnsoni coestaubeweeueneses 50 50 An can calf. M.S 17 0 17 0 
Tack and iron hammers......... 05 oF Ow > A eeeteee abe’ if BS 7 1.75 
Jack planes ........-.. Bchsaye vegene 75 75 | Fr 7 H.S 5 ”) 
Iron planes........-.+..-... 1.75 1.75 | P.1 1o 5 1 
White-beech jack.......... 1.00 1.00 | Ru : ora : 
White-beech smesthing .65 6S | Arcties 1.00 } ! 
Gimicis. ~ 05 | Slippers 
ets.. . 7 07 Gentlemen’s a > 50 { { 
Braces ............ > 15 ) 1.50 Imitation alli q 1 > 
Serews: Croat, op B 
f-inch up to I inch... ..per dozen 03 03 Embroidere y 
Above }, ordinary sizes........ bpleemaatadadditaiens te . 06 06 | Felt slip ; ‘ 1 ‘ 
. } i pe } i ) } 
: s Youths’ 
SHOES. American cal [ ] 
‘ Boys’ 
Alfred J. Cammeyer. | American calf, M 2. 
Ladies’ French kid Louis XV heels, H.S 1.00 7.00 5. 09 7.00 
Same, P. L. tips............... os 5. 00 5. 00 Mr. Day said SI yas t tem 
ont aul top. F118 ea —— oa . = = ord ae ‘ aoe e 4 r w ut ar. 
: @cececeves >.« a. i ere i tremendous hi 1 I ian sare 
P.L. Samp., Kang. tops. P. i. tip, HS. — 5. 00 5.00 | going to get better shoes next ur for ney 1 ep a n up . bi h 
Straight goat foxed, kid top, goat tip . 4.00 | 4.00 | says: ‘On accountof the McKinley bill w ell 60-cent rubber 1Ocents. 
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Articles, ete. Sept. 1, 1890. Jan. 16, 1891 
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sHoErs—continued, 






Misses’ 


French kid . 





















































' 2.75 
Wome Misses’ IIIT aulin, -nctesiepanniptnstmneninanneente 2.00 | 
French kid ; $3.50 to $8.00 | $3.50 to $8.00 | Misses’ straight goat ................cccccsecseesrsesseveeecsenes 2.00 
Dongola kid : - 1.90 5. 00 1.90 5.00 | Misses’ P. L. vamp ...... h EER 2.75 5 
Patent 7] ather 5.00 9.00 5.00 9.00 Misses’ P. L.. tip spring ‘heel Dongola 2,50 
Rubbers ; 27 85 27 .85 | Misses’ plain Dongola.. ‘ 1.50 
High button arctics . 2.00 2.00 | Misses’ plain Dongola... anise sspecunaidie 1.75 
French kid Oxfords 2, 25 6.00 2. 25 ©.GD | BEMBSR’ BETRIES BORE 22000 scccc0 200 sccvceceesveseesccsccccecoecee 2. 00 
Patent leather Oxfords cindeaiaial “ae 7.00 2. 35 7.00 | Misses’ straight goat 2.50 
White kid slippers wines 1.35 1.35 | Boys’ shoes 
Satin slippers ¥ ; a 3.50 2.85 Veal calf, machine sewed................... sabbues 1.50 
Black French kid . 7 1,25 3. 50 1, 25 3.50 American calf, machine sewed ..................+ 2.00 
Misses | American calf, hand sewed 2.50 | 
French kid wie 3. 25 3. 5 French calf, hand sewed.. 3. 50 
Dongola kid mS es ecocceel 200 3.00 2.00 3.00 | Men’s shoes: 
Patent-leather shoes . 0 3.50 | American calf, machine sewed . 2.00 
Rubbers ae 27 ‘5 o7 ws American calf, hand sewed 3.00 | 
Arctics : 5 2.00 2 OO French calf, machine sewed ..,...... 4.50 | 
Men's } French calf, hand sewed............. 6.00 | ‘ 
American calf, M. 8 2. 85 5.00 2 85 5.00 | Men’s slippers: 
American calf, H.S 4,00 5.00 4.00 5.00 | ED SINT coecduct ccncncntdandcecess vnseescitiieniibe 1.00 I 
French calf, H.8 5. 00 8.00 5.00 8.00 Coat opera . . 1.00 2.50 1,00 
Patent-leather shoes oe 4.35 9.00 4.35 9. 00 Genuine alligator... 2.25 3.50 2.25 
Rubbers ...... eee : : ae 50 1.50 50 1.50 | Embroided opera ... - 1,00 3.00 1.00 
Arcties 1,25 2.00 1.25 2 00 PD Bei Rccncecneececuccensenensteveses sescceses 1,00 1.56 1,00 15 
Slippers: 
Genuine alligator 2.50 3.50 2.50 3.50 
Imitation alligator ......... ; 1.39 . 89 Mr. Cohn said that he had increased the price of women’s and misses’ sh ox 
Coat opera 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 | owing to the fact that leather was higher. He was found to be the only deal: 
Embroidered opera vee ones 1.39 .89 | who had marked his shoes higher than they were on September 1. 
Felt slippers ie : meant : ment meee 2.00 1,25 2.00 
Boys - — e ae 
American calf,M.S : : 2.00 2.00 Articles, ete. Sept. 1, 1890. Jan, 16, 189! 
French calf, H, 8 ............. inched» tuniainindiel 4.00 | 4.00 | 
Patent-leather shoes 5.00 5 


.0O] - 5 aes os ee ee — a 
M. Hirsch. GROCERIES. 










Park & Tilford. 


Women’s imported French kid.... 


“7 












































































































































a etasee quate 3.75 . a cae j 
Women's imported French kid eveccnvesecese:scceys| OO 3.50 4.50 ‘ aes panes 1-pound case...| $0.25 $0, 20 
Women’s Dongola ...... oii netibeiihiteeieesl as 1.50 3.00 Lobet ee ee sane eatinnaeyDen Ne y Te 25 ” 
Women's first quality kid, P. L ea 2.65 2.65 3.98 Sh cor 8 | 28 Ox 
Women’s French kid, P. L tips 2.00 Sinan beef r | 29 "09 
W omen's P. L. Oxfords ’ gubeenisbbiaians 2.50 Corned beef. = 4-pound case ‘| ‘” | “4 
Women’s French kid Oxfords -| 1.89 Qa. |e eS | : 
Women's P. L, slippers 1.25 1.35] Boneless }-pound tins.. | 38 .38 
Women’s white kid slippers -75 Boneless .. s-pound tins... . 28 | 28 
Misses’ French kid, first quality ........... 1.35 1.50 Boneless ¥ ee j-pound tins.. 30 30 
Misses’ pebble goat 1. 05 Bones....... - daiisiliaateea natal do......| 25 25 
Misses’ P. L. vamp ose senmenteneres 2. 30 Bones ... nes eeseeseeeef pound tins...| 18 18 
Misses’ straight goat, spring he el ve _— | 1.50 Ferris’s hams | 17 l 
Rave! danas P "8 AMIS. 0. .onves sovseecvessserceecnnsereen oe sesenscee] ' 1 
Veal calf, M. S..... eeceereucessensce sueesecsesoeenesse 1,25 1.25 a d beef tongues .............000s000--+0aeh.. | . 80 
American calf, BE, © ...crereosersrescoseseccere ja 1.50 1.50 I i tac te ecard per pound...! .35 : 
French calf, M.S ....... 3.00 2.00 English Wiltshire .....0...c0.0s0srsessoeoes do...... .38 10 
Youths’ shoes Cheese: | 
Veal « at = a seer seneunsenesacnensnenansereneesseeveoooonss 1.00 1.00 American mild creamt...........0 per pound... 15 | 15 
Split ca : openncce seeennesonerenosee censce sceses - 90 90 American dairy 25 | 2 
Fre NCh CA], M. 8S ......-..e.secsrereesesenvsevesesoers ae 1,50 | 1.5 Edam 1.00 1,00 
French calf, hand sew ed.. eetailt = . 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.00 | Lard: Co eee ee | : ! : 
American calf, hand sewed ........cccccceseseeeeeee) 1.50 1.75 | 1.50 1.75 Tipree-pound pails .....ccocc-c-ccecesesecese ssocessnceseees 33 | $5 
Men's shoes Five- eR ie a "5 7 
American calf, M.S ... ; pasunucecestennsdl Bau 2.00 1.00 2.00 ee te walls al Ne et : el L 10 1.0 
French calf, M.S ......... 2.5 3. 50 2.50 DR a ee ee : 
American calf, H.S 2.50 3.75 2.50 3.75 Creamery...... ..per pound... 30 ; 
French calf, HS... ..000 3.5 4.50 3.50 4.50 Fancy Philadelphia, }pound prints... eflO..0000 50 55 
Men’s slippers Fancy Darlington, j-pound prints ......do...... . 80 . 80 
PRED EOE a cnunsetuncticsncnanbittinasneseniedoess 59 .89 .59 -89 | Coffees: 
Genuine alligator 1,50 2.50 1.50 2.50 Roasted Java....... ...... euveteret ctescnueee 4 .34 36 
Goat opera 7 1,25 75 1.25 Roasted Mocha....... | 36 36 
Embroidered opera .39 1.50 .39 1.58 Roasted Maracaibo s .30 30 
Felt slippers ......... 25 50 2 50 I I rine icine ctienenriilemnate | .30 | . 30 
Women's rubbers ......... .16 .s .16 .s (Firm handles no unroaste/.) 
Women's arctica 50 .75 .50 -75 Sugar: 
Children’s rubbers 20 .20 Cut loaf..........00...--+.0.007-pound packages... 55 52 
Misses’ rn bers BD .3 Crushed... Soonansd eoseccoce coccetenoees c00 od Denial 55 52 
Misses’ arctics wut ‘ : .50 .75) .50 75 Powdered .. betcgon destin : ol 
Men's rubbers ..... ~.s.cs. nienandiaedinihntntebianadiitn dtl 5 0; 35 0 NT Ti sei cntnti aden piteneed otal ot 
Men's arcties EE IE 1.00| .7%5 1.00 RR li achlieenk divdocinnisslssinasednahinwdlRaak ts i 
uh tiahiieenenbemiggedictetiines ! . 
; " Flour: 
Mr. Hirsch's superintendent said: ‘‘We are reducing prices on all lines of ‘ Pillsbury... set eerees eeeees POE barrel...| 7.25 6.50 
sl s, and shall ; ntinue to doso until our s ; Pillsbury tenes per half barrel... 4.00 3.50 
hoes, s all co i ( pring trade sets in. Mr. Hirsch Pillsbury. i ighth t 5] 90 85 
laughs at any one who tries to seare him about the Me Kinley bill.’ Sheen” a ance er aa 7.00 6 50 
CORREO EET EE RR eR RR Oe eee eee eee eeteee oo 4 le 
a Washburn’s gold medal ................0....45 do...... 7.2 6.50 
| . Meal: | 
Articles, ete Sept. 1, 1890. Jan. 16, 1891. Yellow and white..........................7 pounds... .20 »20 
V wobacneritialiides sad Graham flour....... ' Alo.. 28 28 
: PD wonincnaanetania eS 5 . 28 
SHOES, Oatmeal ( Akron). per pound... 6 .6 
eo 5 fe Oatmeal (Akron) ... ... per Darrel... 7.00 | 8.00 
S. Cohn & Brother i Irish oatmeal.......... : ...1#pound tin... 1,35 1,35 
| Scotch oatmeal. «-s+-l-pound paper... .10 19 
Women’s French kid $3.00 | $1.00 | Buckwheat flour ............. per bag of 25 pounds... .90 .90 
Women's Dongola kid 2.00 | 2.25 | Buckwheat flour....................00000- 7-pound bag... .30 .30 
Women's Donvole kid 2.50 | Be eo I nas ceccevisneerguaginstnessitte vovenncenses per barrel... 3.50 4.50 
Women's Dorett> 4.1 2.50 2.75 | Potatoes.. vos per basket... 1,30 1.65 
Women's kwi af vale : si om 6.00 6.50 > per peck... 45 0 
Women’s Pr 1°. Ls CUP... ccceeceesesetereeeeenee! 4,00 to 4.50 SD Cie Ee Bike cacrctctice nic cqevngncsesovssedhscmabemeesendl per dozen... 28 3 
Women’s F 1 4.00 4.00 | Teas: 
Women's 2.75 3.00 QDOLOIG....00 -<vcesrereseccccce sevens vocseses «per poand...', 30, .40,.60,.80 | 30, . 40, . 60, -_ 
Women's | a 3.25 3.25 Oolong (Formosa) do......| -7 g 
Women’s P. 1... Oxdord ties 2.50 3.00 English breakfast le 90, 40, 50, 75, 90 i - 90, 40, 50, 75, 90 
Women's l’rene) kid 3.50 3.50 EE | 1.00 
Women's P. L. slippers 1.75 1.90 Young H 50,.78, 3 -50, .75, 1.00 
Women's white kid ....., _ 1.3 1.35 Gunpowder 1.00 
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Japan .. 

































Seladetipreahtcnlboweccdecs tecatacees do $0. 50, . 75, 1.00 $0. 50, . 75, 1. 00 
Orange Pekoe Sieeunesgtlninesien Rieaserunin do 1.0 1.00 
Flowery Pekoe ...................... : do 1,2 1.25 

Canned vegetables : 

Asparagus, Oyster misandhe esses NO. 3 tins 5 S 
Lima beans........... te owNO, 2 tins bb 15 
String beans.............. oe oS. .10 10 
Stringless beans . sti pladiacninltes ie: 18 to .3 iSto .25 
i h wets AS do 2 ee. 12, .13,.15 
Peas..... do 15, .2..28 15. .35..28 
Peas, French... St aad 23 to .30 25 to .30 
i -umpkin .. No. 3 tins 15 15 
Succotash ........ aan ee NO 2 tins... 15 15 
I niives \xncttatnbencuptin «No. 3 tins 12 12 
stareh : 
Kingsford's silver gloss 6-pound box...| 50 55 
Kingsford’s silver gloss....... apound box...| .90 5 
Kingsford’s silver gloss, 12 “Ib. box..... per lb...| 07 07} 
Kingsford’s cornstarch................. . .do 09 .09 
FROM CALIFORNIA. 

BR telsoce setcrdoresnsincpeerconcvecsseselt@e 8 time...! -35 | 3 

White cherries.. Ss do.. 35 | 38 

ihn scent eis cums rest, Gases do... 35 35 

Egg plums........ va 35 5 

Green | . 35 5 

Nectarines ac iehdiineenetihlicads  aniiaeetael 35 .35 

ati i | .35 35 40 

BR rarccseemecoscceccoscse sseseeteneyessesnevenceess- oveses .35 35 

Apples........ gallon eans...| i5 35 

Blackberries............ -No. 2 tins...) 15 15 

Blueberries ............. vaeanathceaniaai do...... 18 18 

Damson plums. | 20 .20 

(‘état set Shei 30 30 

Pineapples..... ..No.3cans...| 40 40 

Quinces ... cat Pa 32 | .32 

Raspberries... . No, 2 cans...| 80 | .30 

I airtiiacbininicaidcnnciidstndickacouen . sine } 30 | .W” 

Olives: | 
De Lucques........ ae ae le .25 25 
a eed 2 >) 
(Gordon & Dilworth’s half-galion jars.) 

US SE ER) Ae Jun 1. 25 1,25 
Queen olives.. 7-ounce botties...| mis) 55 
Queen olives.............. .. pint bottles 44 | 40 
os: | 
i iceccss seatbitnthsGabinajasnsquniesadtinegen rpound...| 20 20 
Butter ie | 12 | 12 
Soda..... ; ae do......! 10 . 10 
Soda wafers. a pound can... 35 i) 
Milk wafers... ......... ae 35 5) 
Bottles Shrewsbury’s catsup ced Coat 25 5 











Joseph Park said; ‘It is hard to base any calculations this year on certai 
things in our line, such as apples, butter, potatoes, and eggs. Eggs are, of 
course, higher and scarcer than last year at this time, owing tothe cold weather 
They were naturaily cheaper in September than now. The apple crop was 
almost a failure last year. So were potatoes. I think that much good potato 
land in Northern New York, which has not been cultivated for years, will be 
tilled this spring. Butter is of course higher than it was in September, but is 
no higher than it was last January. We have to rely on California for most of 
our canned fruit.” 

Acker, Merrall, & Condit—Prices like Park & Tilford’s. A member of the 
firm said: “The McKinley biil has made no perceptible change in our retail 
— for groceries, canned goods, and flour. Wines, cigars, and liquors—the 

ported brands—have been raised by the bill. Starch, which is on the free 
list, is higher now thanin September. We are free traders here. Sy an ar- 
rangement, our prices are the same as those of Messrs. Park & Tilford.”’ 
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GROCERIES. 
A, T. Albro. 
vo. 1 tins...| $0.18 to $0. 25 $0.18 to $0. 25 
onpeselnibaren 18 | .18 
encensd do...... .30 30 
o. 2 tins... 25 | 25 
Sardines 
Bo ..§-pound can... 35 | 55 
Boneless........+...-.-- sesseeeeeg? pound Ccan...| 18 | 18 
Tams : | 
Niagara and Baltimore..................% pound.. 15 
Bacon, Niagara and Baltimo piles <ul ‘16 
Smoked beef tongues. ......0...cceeesereeree coon each.. " 80 
American mild cheese. per pound...! “14 
English Gairy..........-..---csesvesseees severe sengeres ae | 25, 
IES . cascoctvevvecscsebovnsvecsés arsnees sveenenacecosed each 1 1.00 
Lard : } 
3pound PAIS ..... ccc. renserracsrorevcsevece ses . 35 35 
5-pound pails........ 55 35 
W-pound Pails..........e-ccerereecereerereceecerens teens 1.00 1.00 
Butter: 
Creamery.. d 35 | 3 
Darlington, | } ~pound WIE is crac crtvie ED sae | .40 "40 
Coffee : | es 
Roast Java...... aie cane asteinses 35 35 
Roast Mocha ...... ... 36 * 36 
Roast Maracaibo .......... 32 32 
Unroasted Maracaibo . 27 "2 
Unroasted Java..... 30 30 
Unroasted Mocha. | .3l "31 


Sugar 
Cut loaf pounds $0 
Crushed oO 
| Powdered do 
CGrranulated dk 
White A do 
} Flour 
Extra ¢ pound bag 
Pillsbury per barrel 
Pillsbury per } barre 
Pillsbury , per | ba 
Yellow and white meal 7 pounds 
Graham flour 
Extra quality arre 
Extra quality ‘ rel 
Extra quality .. 7 pounds 
Rye flour... per barre! 
oy ee per } bar 
Rye flour pounds 
Oatmeal, Akron per pound 
Oatmeal, Akron...per pound, 20-pound barre 
Oatmeal, Irish per l4-pound can 
Oatmeal, Scotch ee per pound paper 
Flour, buckwheat ioneaseiel 25-pound bag 
Eggs 2 
Teas: 
Oolong... heed 0, 40, 50, 60 
Oolong, Formosa.... .50,. 75,1 
REED EOE. .cosscnsenceninn Hscksteeeiinces .wto .! 
Young Hyson 30, 50, 60, 80, 
Gunpowder woveceves soccceee .80 to l 
JAPAN .......05 ; eoncsnpencesenee ereveeele 40, . 00 
Oyster Bay aspars agus : No. 8 tins 
Lima beans... preneeneponeneneean No. 2 tins 
Stringless beans senenagecause do 
Corn ‘ : ence ee 
Pease (domestic ‘ o do 
Pease (French) ...... custnagueniiinnenaitit do 
Pumpkin “ . . No.3 tins 
Sueccotash . a . No, 2tins 
Tomatoes m No. 3 tins 
Catsup, Shrewsbury j 
Quart bottles, | 
Pint bottles 
Half-pint bottles 
Fruits: 
Apricots... = No.3 tins 
W hite cherries .. qosnes do 
Black cherries ..... : do 
Egg plums No.2 tins 
Green gages........ . do 
Peaches ‘ os No tins 25 
Pears, Bartlett . do 
| Apples......... i-quart cans 
Damson plums a No.2 cans 
| Pineapples : do 
} Quinces ; ‘ ie No ins 
Kaspberries..... . “a .No, 2 cans 
Straw berries do 
Olives 
Cresent ‘ small bottles 
Gordon & Dilworth’s Queen 2-quart jars...! l 
Gordon & Dilworth’s Queen Ij-pint jars 
Crackers 
Bent's water,......... ‘ -_per pound 
Butter......... do 
BOR... cecerevecersccoces veesces —_ do 
Soda walers........0.0.0+00 .2pound cans.. 
Milk crackers.... do 
ic& Co 
Strawberries asco veeeves + seeeveeelvO, 2 CANS 
QUINCES.......000.-eeeeee eoveueveocesentoes do 
Damson plums ... .. sevens No. 3 cans 
Pineapples......... weseenenemdscscnssselte ls See! 
Imported Olive ........00.0cc0s0e Tn 
Imported olives * quarts 
Apricots .. elt Ghemdueneeoowiiees No, 3 cans 
White cherries............-+ ‘ do 
Egg plums.. ps dpuidawaleeneeusescsococses do 
Green gages.. ecenunnGbecetes cesecceseoee «veel O | 
Peaches ......... hesebebaneunietbagapvenst el O 
Bartlett pears aoe — nO 
Oyster Bay asparagus ............ : do 
} Lima beans ............cee00 No, 2 cans 
| String beans. : eee lO 
Corn . ouscetbecceses “in abe do 15 
Pease........+..- iacigacieenens ‘ . lo 18, . 2 
Pease, Frencl:.......... oe do 20, .22,.2 
Succotash ......... aaiemeeee do 
Tomatoes ....... » cove — No. 3 cans 13 to 
Teas: 
Formosa Oolong 40, . 60 
English Breakfast 50,. 70 
Young Hyson 10, . 
Gunpowde Rinse 
Japan (uncolore ‘d) 
Flour: 
Pillsbury ......... . barrel 6 
Jones & Co.'s a do 6 
Yellow and white meal ea 7 pounds 
Graham flour : do 
Rye flour...... ‘ ‘ a do 
Akron oatmeal 
Irish oatmeal......... out bnbepabee 
Scotch........ — l-pound paper 
Buckwheat ike nasiuiscoeccbctenninl pounds 
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These quotations are bottom prices, running up according to grade of good 
Sept. 1, 1890. Jan.15,1891, | Flint & Co.—Prices have not changed any, and if there is any change it 
not be felt before next fall. 
- Bauman Bros.—Prices have practically not changed since September 1 
slight changes there have been were downward. 
| Joshua Gregg.—Prices of furniture have not varied at all. 
READY-MADE CLOTHES, 
Hackett, Carhart & Co.—Prices are so far reduced from what they w 

fall that no proper idea of the market value could be formed, Selling aw 

down on account of the lateness of the season. Indications are that the ret 

prices next fall will be the same as last fall. Domestic wool cloth has not 

increased in price. Indications are that it will rise a trifle by next fall, but t 

per pound i | will not affect the retail price of clothiug 

do : j | Rogers, Peet & Co.—Prices have not changed any since September l. 1 
reason is that material for goods now being sold was bought last spring. 

7 pounds f .55 | terial for next spring’s goods was bought last summer, and consequently spr 
do Se , clothing will not be any higher. They are now buying material for next f 
do..... : 4 and winter, and indications are that they will then haveto charge from $1t 
do.... : f more for the better class of suits. Cheaper grades of clothing, however, w 
aa af .50 | not change in price. Clothes made from imported cloths will cost from 5 

7 per cent. more, but the advance will not be felt in the retail trade before n« 

fal). 

vast Java of / F Raymond & Co.—Men’s suits that were from $12 to $35 are now from $1 

Roast Mochs einai . 36 .36 | $30. Boys’ suits that were from $ to $l4are now from $4 to $12. 

Cireen Mocha... ad 2 J Overcoats: 

Green Java anes ' : , A i September 1, January 

$25. 00... vi bese 

‘ | 25. 00.... ; ° + 20,00 

reamery Pd ad 3 af ee Pastrcncetetetenewsresn stan enenniee 5 seamieliedigaitaattata ies —e FC 


Philadel phria...cecse...e-00e ( ‘ Reductions are owing to lateness of season. Some spring goods will be 
Darlington é -pound prints .8 . trifle higher to dealers, but not to consumers. In regardtoforeign goods pric« 
cese , | are being reduced in Europe, so that goods will be about the same in this cou: 
American mild cream “ pound 3 | try as formerly. 

Icnglish dairy r 


cam . ssinss sakadinlisinaedanicadeheaanel . a The American Economist, in referring to this report of Mr. Gro 
Salmon a seseeee tesvevee NO. S Bees 2 .25 | venor, makes the following comprehensive statement, and is wonde: 
sommter es nar > | fully interesting in the matter of the comparative prices of the principa! 


Shrimps 


Gorn beef aE ees a 9 "95 | necessaries of life between January, 1879, and 1891: 


Bone 1088 SATCINGS..........0006 sereeeeenened ins... +20 | Mr. W. M. Grosvenor is recognized as one of the keenest economic thinkers 
Boneless sardines .... vssseseeeeeeeeg pound tins. - 3d | in the country. For many years he has been a close student of prices. In this 
Verris'’s hams bee eeeneres soso pound... . : field he stands second tono economist either in the New orin the Old World, an: 
Baltimore bacon seunaentenisio 5 ‘ has recently given, through the New York Tribune, the results of his observa 
Smoked beef tongues..............000 - ‘ oe af : tions during the year just closed, with special reference to the McKinley prices 
FURNITURI humbug. 
: | Several methods of measuring price fluctuations are in use, but it is now prett) 
B. M. Cowperthwait & Co. well agreed that Mr. Grosvenor’s is the most accurate and scientific method 
ounges 20 soceeneee wes scectnocteerecs — 3.25 3.50 | A brief description of it will not be out of place here. 

ouches : eo poccsocoveoncossese 8.50 | Prices continually fluctuate. Some are rising while others fall. When th 
of eepecaeseseneytpenseses we pnnveceseqnenes 11, 50 : downward has been for a time more marked than the upward tendency, gen 
irkish c hairs .......... - ounal 15. 50 . eral prices are said to have fallen. If the commodities whose prices rise ar« 
ASY CHAITS........00008- — «| 7.50 ; more numerous or more important than those which fall, prices are held to have 
Vindow chairs.......... ccnaae . 19. 00 | Bd. risen. Mr. Grosvenor takes a fixed quantity of each of the different commodi- 
teclining chairs...... cova atunnen 14.00 | i ties which comprise nine-tenths of the cost of living, in exact proportion to th« 
Settees . os senguipedeeatl - 18. 00 ; amount gf each consumed by the average family. For instance, greater quan 


o =" 


I tints cncrennnsinienhinil i 3.75 ‘ tities of bread and beef than of cheese and fish are taken, because every family 
Rattan rockers .....0.0++.+0 eceee ; 3.75 | .00 | consumes more of the former kinds of food than of the latter. The marke! 
EMGIOS’ GODS. ..nccsccrccerercccccssereseses ponuinnd 4.50 ‘ value of this fixed quantity of each kind of product is found by reference to cur- 
Wn abinets pencccoseseccoccesces : ove 3.00 3.0 rent market quotations at any given time. 
Pia stools suse cos crowecegesoreessts eeeee. ove 2. 80 3. Mr. Grosyenor’s selection of commodities embraces breadstuffs, meats, dairy 
Whatnots pesunens onnmeamenplins 1.65 | oT and garden products, clothing, sugar, molasses, liquors, coffee, tea, rice, fish 
Mantel miirrors...ccccccsescssren seers oveceanseee . 9.50 salt, spices, coal, petroleum, lumber, brick and all building materials, turpen- 
Looking glasses..... siapeeeeiamnationiat oa .90 tine, linseed oil, hemp, paper, glass, soap, paints, fertilizers, and about sixty 
Polished-top tables seamnndandetanammiapeaieastbbsanaie 2, 80 kinds of chemicals anddrugs. He finds that the aggregate costof a given quan 
Marble-top tables eealniiatetienuedn me 2.80 | tity of all kinds of clothing at the beginning of 1890 was $14.64}; at the beginning 
Fancy brass tables............ saclgunmenatane onl 3.50 of 1891, $14.38}. The quantity of metal products costing $16.24 in January, 1890 
Clocks in marble, iron, walnut, and cherry.....,.... 1,40 cost only $15.87} last January. The quantity of “miscellaneous” commodities 
Parlor sto Ves.....ccossse.c0 ; 3. 80 embracing a great variety of articles in common use, which cost $15.11 a yea: 
BOOGIE, CORO RB cecccc cccsccousieebenccqnastectessasecacit - 2. 80 | ago, costs only $14.22 now. In breadstuffs, meats, dairy and garden products 
Sofa tables nate : 7.50 and “other food” there has been an advance in price since a year ago, owing 
EOE Cab0OS occ vecececceses cnccccceqevcevevees ; 1.€5 to failure of the grain and the fruit crops and to silver legislation. 
Side tables eennacinnleecsemenetnees os a 8.50 The advance in breadstuffs and dairy and garden products a little more than 
Sideboards eigavenecense nananinignbedt vol Ge 300. 00 counterbalances the fall in other things,so that the net result is that a fixed 
Cane dining chairs........... = . 90 | quantity, including all of the several hundred articlesabove referred to, which 
cost $90.29 in January, 1890, now costs $93.36}..§ The following table shows the 
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Leather dining chairs............<0s00000+ ; a 1,80 

Sofas, couches, lounges, in leather,rep, haircloth, prices of this same composite standard in the years named: 
we 5 i ‘ te “ee eoeesesceooes ws Prices of a fixed quantity of the principal necessaries of life, January, 1879-1891. 
oot op tabies..... ee ° os vw ‘ of “ 
olteeentinaan — . 480 | I seat temeciaia en seereeeee $92. 97 
Stoves and ranges sisntatitiecmensetintiaeaaiintiadiineediies oa 4.50 1880 ... 119. 66} eoesoceee ° M4, 94 
Chamber suits, marble and wood tops «| ILE 300. 00 | 1881 ... 113, 66} we 100. 05 
1882... evscved dpenestbassenbene Sieceounse 119, 45 en os 94.38 


Armoire ine ad 8.00 
ae = ee ae 90.29 


Wardrobes...:... - 4.50 — 
Chiffoniers , aoee aneneve guvegne i 4.50 1884 ... ' seveseeceneee 108, 79h 


Washstands mane - . ad 1,40 | 
Cabinet folding beds ..... . | a The Commercial Bulletin of New York gives the following reflect- 
ey te ; "| 6.00 ing upon the same question of prices: 

Bedroom tables ............. soow weet od 95 PRICES IN 1891 AND 1890. 

Painted suits .....c000... seveeeser a 11.00 The Commercial Bulletin of New York is a trade journal with politital edi- 
Iron bedsteads ; “ 3. 80 torials ; its editorial writing always has been in the nature of a plea for free 
Looking glasses eseeearer es setes * reeeeeees . 50 trade; “‘ cheap goods” has been its constant demand, without regard to any 
Bureaus... wasn coconces : encuen acoswneaue 2. 80 consideration of the purchasing power of the people, though if the purchasing 
Bed sofas, couches, and lounges........0.....eeseseeee| 9.50 power be made too weak by low wages or low prices of farm produce the prod- 
Upholstered folding cots covenseee sosseevccosoel 1, 40 ucts of manufacturers will be unsalable, however “cheap” they may be. 
Wood and canvas cots jones . det «a During the last campaign the Bu)letin wrote constantly and zealously against 
Ladies’ work tables ........ inbhntetenapiamianil 9, 50 the McKinley bill, which, it said, would “ advance prices to the consumer.” 
Fancy chairs and rockers ........... eve sense 1.45 We, therefore, quote from the Commércia! Bulletin of January 10, 1891: 

Rattan chairs and rookers..................0..s60 3. 80 * During the past week print cloths have sold at the lowest prices ever recorded 
Cane chairs and rockers .... wicseubuatnes | 75 . in the history of the trade, this being 2}§ cents per yard for 64 by 64.” 

Spring beds.......ccse00-+0 . i 90 The free traders who assured the farmers and mechanics that the prices of 
Hair mattresses... nae — 9.50 . such dress goods as are worn by housewives while doing home work would be 
Wool mattresses usctee ; node «| 7.50 “higher on account of the tariff’’ dc not appear to “be in it” just now. Such 
Cotton mat tgesses ncoesenrarcosenccccsssesecee 5.50 | goods now are cheaper than they ever were since Columbus discovered America. 
Husk mattresséq,):.. tenon sseceeeeenscssenesevecnsel 5.50 We are told, also, by the free traders that carpets would be agreat deal higher 
Straw mattresses 4 . gnevatal . 95 in 1891 than in 1890 “‘on account of the tariff... But the St. Paul Journal of 
Excelsior mattresses ; ‘ eye Gnemennait 1,90 Commerce quotes wholesale rates of prepared carpet materials as follows: 
Jute-top mattresses cen dansentn @octionepsevennsquenntnd 2. 80 --- — . Tema an eaheaenaeemes 
Flock-top mattresses eas naisittaian 4.50 
Fiber-aair mattresses inachabeneaniinanbietiiinnasiane 5.50 
Biankets and comfortables . wnctascun aaueenebbannstel -90 
Axminster, Moquette odponset 1.90 
Body Brusse!s ; : i .90 Ca-pet warps, net weight ...............ccccssseees sernrene $0. 20} $0. 20 
bree-ply ingrain — - 83 | Peerless, 4-ply white board -19 .18 
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pach, and H.M. Hooker &Co. It is noticeable that the Indiana manufacturers 








We ee the same authority for prices of other goods in the chief twin city 
of the Northwest: all obtain their sand from Millington, near Ottawa, in this State.’ 
. — aoa = . a =e The Economist is not a party organ rhe Sunday editor of the Monday Trib 
i une saw in this only an Interesting account of the progress of an American 
January, 1890.| January, 1891. | manufacturer, which, in his judgment, was suggestive enough to lay before the 
le a i a readers of the Tribune rhe seo vith w el aw of tact was received by 
agai - wn his sup rior was with z rhe managing « *s marks must hav een 
SHIRTINGS, | about as follows 

| What use have we for such a les as that Do you not know that th 
American, per yard.................. an $0, 054 0.045 | embryo t late-mnanufacturers have be that if they can get that 
Allen, per yard......... oll .05 .044 | business established the result w n imy ‘ snt in the quality and re- 
Lodi, per yard .... ° | .043 .044 | duction in the price of their product, similar to that in plate glass Do you 
Merrimac, per yard........ weabtuinyvcesincees * | O54 | .044 | not know that the Tribune has been 1 i their business steadily, espe- 
Indigo Blue, American prints, per yard.............. . 065 ,06 | cially th iporting sk i help? Can y that ¢t read of the 
Lribune w reason that the same protect | ri tot plate-ma g that 
BED TICKINGS. | has been applied t » plate-glass-making will build up that business in the same 
| | way? You are publishing examples of the acomplishment of just what [ am 
| - 13} 13 claiming day after day can not be done You make an ass of me with your 
.08 O07 scissors. You can not bet ted to run a partisan paperover night. Hereafter 
you better confine yourself t 1 r police-court eases and leave the dis 
is ee eee ee eee ee — | cussion of manufactures to s y z hetter an to copy such an 

We remember that the Chicago Herald on one occasion was very sarcasticag | “rticle into the Tribune 

to the “tax” imposed on hooks and eyes by “the infamous McKinley bill;’’ it Perhaps the managing « l t i ‘ e this 


pictured the woes of the lady compelled to pin her dress, hooks and eyes hav- 
ing become too dear for common use ‘‘ on account of the tariff;’’ japanned hooks 
and eyes were then selling at 85 cents per great gross, they now are selling at 
a#ecents. Needles, we were told by the free traders, were to be ever so much 
dearer ‘on account of the tariff.” Sharp’s knitting needles sold at 75 cents per 
gross in January, 1890, and are selling at Win January, 1891. Corticelli sewing 
silks are greatly lower this year than last, Shirtings are lower, sheetings are 
lower, cotton prints are lower, cotton flannelsare lower. Window shades that 
sold at $5.50 per dozen last year are selling at $this year. Very many articles 
of hardware are lower. | 

We submit that these figures make a pretty good showing of the effect of ‘‘ the 
infamous bill’’ during the first four months of its operation. We expect to have 
cause to speak of reduced prices of sugar and tin plate before many weeks are 
over. 








' 


Here is a curious statement of the effect of tariff upon American plate | 


glass, and the unfortunate complication which grew out of it: 
THE BENEFITS OF PROTECTION. 
Cuicaao, January 26. 
To the Editor : 

Did you hear the explosion at the Tribuna office, neross the street, this morn- 
ing? It is reported to have been caused by the violence with which the man- 
aging editor greeted the Sunday scissors editor when he reached the office. 
The latter is an American and a Republican. Heseldom invades the managing 
editor’s office, but was left in charge yesterday while the manager went to 
church, and in his efforts to make a readable paper for Monday morning inno- 
cently snipped with his big scissors the following article from the Economist: 


“AMERICA MAKES ITS OWN PLATE GLASS, 


“There was a time not many years ago when plate glass was a luxury. The 
finest business buildings would invariably have plate glass in the fronts on the 
street and ordinary window glass for the remaining floors. Plate glass ina 
residence was generally considered anevidence of luxury. This condition of | 
affairs is changed, Plate glass has been steadily reduced in price until now it 
has become an absolute necessity in the list of building material. 

“The first plate glass made in America was in 1873. Priorto that time the mar- 
ket was entirely supplied by foreign manufacturers. In that year Mr. De Pauw, 
of New Albany, Ind., started the first plate-glass works in this country. It was 
fortunate for the industry that this gentleman wasitssponsor. Possessed of a 
long purse and an indomitable will, Mr. De Pauw sunk, it is estimated, over 
$1,000,000 before he sueceeded in placing the industry on a remunerative basis. 
The reason for this loss lay in the fact that the enterprise was entered upon 
with but little of that knowledge and skill attained by the foreign manufac- 
turers from years of experience. 

“Another enterprise in the same line was not long afterward begun at Crys- 
tal City, Mo., near St, Louis, which also exhausted the resources of three or four 
stock companies, and it was not until an experienced superintendent from Eng- 
land was secured that the tide was turned. Since then other manufactories 
have sprung up, and others are now being established. Improved processes 
and labor-saving inventions speedily reduced the cost of manufacture 

“The first plate glass made at New Albany in 1873 cost $2.50 per square foot. 
To-day the price averages from 75 to 90 cents. Fifteen years ago, of the total 
amount consumed, 5 per cent. only was American. Five years later the per- 
centage had crept up to 30. Three years ago 70 per cent. represented the stand- 
ing of American plate glass, and in the last two years the importation of plate 
glass for glazing has entirely ceased. There is a considerable amount of 
plate glass still imported for silvering, but it is confidently expected that this 
will soon stop. Plates for silvering must be of the finest quality, requiring 
eareful selection. The demand on the American establishments has been so 
urgent that it has been found impossible to select from stock plates for silver- 
ing. 

“The quality of plate glass made in this country is said to be fully up to the 
standard uired for mirrors, and when American manufacturers shall have 
aceumal stocks large enough to permit of selection for silvering it is sup- 

d thatthe importation of plate glass will cease entirely. 
“The tariff on plate glass is as iellewe: Sheets of from 1 to 5 square feet in 


size, 8 cents per square foot: from 5 to 10 square feet, 25 cents ; over 25 square | 


feet,50 cents. The output for 1890 is estimated at 5,000,000 square feet. The 
yalue of the product is computed at $6,000,000. 

“The consumption of plate glass has been steadily growing, the demand 
showing a yearly increase of 25 to 30 per cent. The reduction in the price 
will account for this increase. Modern business buildings now have plate 
glass windows all overand it —eutuerely used in good residences. The prin- 

| manufactories are the De Pauw Works, at New Albany,Ind.; Ford's Plate 
ass Works, Pittsbargh, Pa.; Standard Works, Butler, Pa.; Howard Works, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Diamond Works, Kokomo,iInd. New worksare being erected | 


at Elwood, Ind.; Marion, Ind.; Irwin, Pa. ; and Charlevoix, Pa. The use of 


natural gas in Indiana and Pennsylvania gives the manufacturers in those | 


sections a great advantage over those in localities where gas is not found. 


“There are some five large dealers in this city. George F. Kimball reportsa | 


very encouraging condition of trade. The business of the firm in 1890 showed 
an tasvense of 30 per cent. over that of 1889, which in turn showed an increase 
of 2% per cent.over 1888. Their house with some four others absorbed the en- 
tire product of the Crystal City Works near St. Louis, receiving it in stock sheets, 
which they-cut up into merchantable sizes. Their business increased from 
$250.000 in 1873 to $1,100,000 in 1890. The James H. Rice Company state that the 
transactions for 1899 were 2% per cent. over those of 1889. The firm has been in 
business ever since 1571, and its business has grown from $150,000 in that vear to 
$1,000,000 in 1899. Among other dealers are Sprague, Smith & Co., Tyler & Hip- 


is very nearly what he though 
Respectfully, 
MANUFACTURER 
Here we have a matter of practical illustration. , We put a tariff on 
eggs for the benefit of the farmer It was said we were enhancing the 
cost to the consumer. I give a statement from the New York l’re 
reflecting upon that question. 


A TARIFF PICTURE FOR THE FARMER 3 WIF! 





Did anybody in this country eat fewer eggs in November, 1890, than in N 
vember, 1£897 Yetin November, 1889, with eggs on the free list, we imports 
2,468,452 dozen of eggs, but in November, 1890, under the McKinley duty « 


eggs, only 127,808 dozen. And the price was not raised, ejther, for the eggs we 





imported in November, 1889, were invoiced at $413,562, or 16.75 cents a dozen, 
while those we imported in November, 1890, were invoiced at $17,821, or only 
13.04 cents a dozen. It simply : wis that $395,741 went into the pockets of 


American farmers instead of Canadian farmers 

We have been claiming all the time that the McKinley bill would 
stimulate the manufacturing industriesof the country, and [ insert here 
a brief paragraph from the New York Press on the manufacture of the 
single item of cigars 


rARIFE PICTURES 
According to the United States Tobacco Journal, which is not an admirer of 
the McKinley bill, the manufacture of cigars in the last half of ¢ ear ex 
ceeded that of the first six months by nearly 400,000,000, Coincident with the 
excitement due to the proposed increased duty on Sumatra tobacco a in 
ufacturing became very lively In the firat six months the month!; rel 
was not quite 333,000,000, But in the last half year the average mot nia 


facture has been almost 400,000,000, 


It is not true that the farmers of the country have repudiated the 
tariff, and I commend to my friend from Tennessee, an utterance of 
the farmers made since the defeat of last fall It w 
postal cards: 


made by 110, Of 











“OUR DISTRESSED FARMERS’ DO NOT ENTERTAIN THE SAME PEAR OF THE 1 
IFF AS MR, CLEVELAND—RESULT OF A POSTAL-CARD VOTE~AN IMMENSE MA 
JORITY OF THE SUFPERING “ HUSBANDMEN" BELIEVE THE M’KINLEY ACT AND 
RECIPROCITY TO BE BENEFICIAL TO THEY 
The canvass of farmers’ opinions conducted by the New E ind Ffomestead 

of Springfield, and by Farm and Home, published at Chicag ind also from 

Springfield, is now complete. It presents the verdict of the 110,000 postal cards 

received from farmers in all parts of the country. 
rhe result of thetariff has been awaited with much int st. It ’ 

siderable majority for the McKinley bill, an over, ning de [x 

Blaine’s scheme of reciprocity,and an almost equally strong protest against 

reciprocity with Canada. The report reads as follows 
‘A goodly number of ballots were received prior to the November elections, 

| but our readers did not get their interest fally warmed up until Decembe: Al 
| most twothirds of the whole number of votes were received in the first two 
weeks of that month, This fact is important, as indicating that the above result is 
the sober second thought of farmers, after the smoke of the November elections 


had cleared away. Another significant point wasthe effort that was made to get 
votes for the new tariff and reciprocity. It was but natural that the advocates 
of protection should bestir themselves, in view of the November elections, while 
on the same basis the inference is that the believers in a low tariff were for the 
time being flushed with overconfidence. Every reader will draw his own con 
clusions, but these explanations are only fair toall. 


‘ 





| 
| 


THEY FAVOR THE TARIFF, 








The tenor of opinion among the farming public is more realily seen by 
| grouping the returns as follows 
| 
| 
Willthe new Will reeipro , 
i i wv I Vill Cana 
tariff help city with V sen — — 
American yuth America rec proc y 
. ; benefit 
. farming as a benent our a . 
State whole” farmers? tar rs 
‘ . 
Yes No Yes oO y N 
New England States 20, 879 ), 408 | 21,742 7H 5 ”. 
Middle States . 18,437 | 12 | 22, 989 ‘ 4) 22, 245 
| Central States...... 10), 812 9, 283 $415 f ny 1, 106 10, 472 
Northwestern States 1, 405 w 1,474 664 1, 241 #24 
; Western States wontenes tan 3, 535 1,058 }, 125 R42 +, 333 
Pacific States ‘ ws 116 7 j 79 O47 
Southern States . 1, 506 } O41 3 420 1, 091 682 2 148 
Total o coovceee] OF, 2 ), 133 | 68,405 | 22,743 237 


“Tt will be noted that the New England and Middle States give a heavy ma 
jority for the McKinley bill; in the Central and Western States sentiment is 
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more divided. This result is due, if we may jadge by the comments of many 
of the voters, to the fact that the increased protection on farm produce is be- 
ginning to make itself felt, more especially in the New England and Middle 
States, though not yet experienced to such an extent in the less diversified 
farming of the West and Northwest. Reciprocity with Canada is amazingly 
unpopular, especially in the Eastern half of the United States, where the com- 
petition of Canadian farmers is most felt. It is strange, also, that our Canadian 
subscribers should be so evenly divided on this point. The tremendous drift 
toward reciprocity with the countries south of us will be generally acknow!]- 
edged as the most notable revelation of this canvass by The Homestead and 
Farm and Home to ascertain the real views of our working farmers on the tar- 
ift question. The voting has been very generally confined to farmers, as few 
postal cards came from the cities.” 


WHAT IT MEANS, 


In editorially discussing the result these papers say : 

‘The tariff questions submitted to the farmers of the couatry in The Home- 
stead and The Farm and Home voting contest were well calculated todraw out 
an expression of the farmers’ opinions on the points involved, Thus the prac- 
tical question before us is whether the new tariff will help American farmers 
more than it will hurt them. 

“The very considerable majority in favor of this tariff is, no doubt, largely 
due to the direct protection on agricultural products, which is a striking fea- 
ture of the new legislation. This protection evidently appeals more forcibly 
and directly to many farmers than favors extended to other industries arouse 
the farmers’ antagonism. It appears, therefore, that 57,258 farmers think that 
the good points of the new tariff will more than offset its weaknesses and in- 
justices, so far as farmers are concerned, while 39,133 hold the opposite view. 

‘The tremendous niajority for South American reciprocity is a marked trib- 
ute to the attractiveness of this proposition, and indicates that it will be one of 
the leading issues in the campaign of 1892. The opposition to such a trade with 
Canada is so decided as to warrant the conclusion that the proposed reciprocity 
with the Southern Republics will maintain its popularity among our farmers 
according to the extent to which it is shown that the circumstances involved 
differ from those which have developed such opposition to reciprocity at the 
north of us.”’ 


The voice of wisdom sounded in the fateful hall of Delmonico’s, in 
New York, on the 29th of January, when the distinguished Secretary 
of the Treasury spoke upon this very subject, and his speech was so 
honorable, so wise, so patriotic, that 1 have determined to putitallinto 
this speech. It is here reproduced. 

Responding to the toast, ‘‘Our country’s prosperity dependent upon 
its instruments of commerce,’’ Mr. Windom said: 


Mr. Presidentand Gentlemen of the Board of Trade and Transportation : 
Early association with the charter members of your board and full sympathy 
with the objects and purposes of its organization make this an occasion of pe- 
culiar interest to me, The country owes you a debt of gratitude for what yon 
have done in the interests of better and cheaper transportation. Fifteen years 
ago, when your board was organized and entered upon its work, our facilities 
for the interchange of commerce were quite inadequate, and freight charges 
were more than double what theyare now. Improvements made by the trans- 
portation companies themselves have been very satistactory, but though much 
has been accomplished in the cheapening of rates, much more remains to be 
done. If Linight be allowed to suggest, parenthetically, another very desir- 
able improvement, it would be that more water be put into our harbors and 
canals and less into our railroad stocks. 

I am to speak briefly of the instruments of commerce in their relation to the 
wealth and prosperity of our country. The subject is very broad and my time 
very limited. I shalltherefore confine.my remarks to the two chief instru- 
mentalities of commerce, transportation and money. By the former commodi- 
ties change places, and by the latter they exchange owners, Even as to these 
I must content myself with the bare statement of a few facts and deductions. 
A nation’s wealth and prosperity are usually in proportion to the extent and 
success of itscommerce, and commerce itself is dependent upon the adequacy 
and adaptation of these two essential instruments, The history of all civilized 
countries attests the fact thatthe nation best equipped in these respects rapidly 
becomes the most powerful, the richest, and the most properous, 


DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


Our own country is no exception tothisrule, No nation has ever fostered more 
liberally or protected more carefully its internal and coastwise trade than we 
have done, and the resultant magnitude and prosperity of our domestic com- 
merece are, I believe, without a parallel in the history of the world. For the 
accommodation and development of our home trade, we have built 45 per 
cent. of all the railroadsof the world. We have more miles of railroad than 
all Europe, Asia, and Africa combined. The floating tonnage of the United 
States engaged in coastwise commerce and on our lakes and rivers is very far 
in excess of that of any other nation. One or two comparisons will convey 
some idea of thisstupendous commerce. The tonnage which passed through 
the Detroit River alone Curing the 234 days of navigation in 1889 exceeded by 
2,468,127 tons the entire British and foreign tonnage which entered and cleared 
at London and Liverpool that year in the foreign and coastwise trade. 

The freight which passed through the St. Mary's Falls Canal in 1890 exceeded 
by 2,°57,876 tons the entire tonnage ofall nations which through the Suez 
Coanal in 1889. The freight carried on railroads of the United States in 1890 ex- 
ceeu d by over 36,000,000 tons the aggregate carried on all the railroads of the 
United Kingdom,Germany, France, and Russia in 1889, Commodities are inter- 
changed among our own people with greater facility and at cheaper rates (dis- 
tance being considered) ikem te any other country on earth. 

The increase of national wealthand prosperity, largely due to this system of 
protection to our home marketsand domestic trade and tothe generous develop- 
ment of these instrumentalities of commerce, has become the marvel of the 
world. Take a few comparisons, based upon the United States census of 1880 
and upon figures furnished by Mr. Mulhall,the English statistician. In manu- 
factures we exceeded Great Britain in 1880 by $1,579,570,191, France by $2,115,000,- 
000. and Germany by $2,305,000,000, In productsofagriculture we excelled Great 
Britain or $1,425,000,000, France by $625,000,000, and Germany by $925,000,000. 
Our earnings or income for 1880 from commerce, agriculture, mining, manu- 
factures, the carrying trade, and banking exceeded those of Great Britain from 
the same sources by $1,250,000,000, France by $2,395,000,000, and Germany by 
$2,775,000,000q, Our increase of wealth from 1870 to 1880 as compared with th-+ 
of other nations was: United States, $13,573,481,493 ; Great Britain, $3,250,006,000 ; 
France, $:,475,000,000; Germany, $3,625,000,000, 

In 1880 our home markets consumed about $10,000,000,000 worth of our own 
products, an amount equal to the entire accumulated wealth of Spain, three 
times the increase of wealth in Great Britain for ten years, and seven times the 
increase of France for the same period. Our home market that r absorbed 
five times as much of our manufactured products as Great Britain exported of 
hers to all the markets of the world. Of course Ido not claim that all this mar- 
velous development of wealth is due to railroads and ships, but without them 
it would certainly have been im ible. But for these instrumentalities of 
ecommerce the rich farms of the West and South, and even of the Middle States, 
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would have slumbered in primeval silence and the myriads of shops and {a 
tories would never have existed. Were the ship and the railroad withdra, 
business would be paralyzed and desolation would reign supreme over m 

than half of our broad domain. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


Contrast these grand results of our liberally developed domestic comme, 
operating upon our protected industries, with the present shameful condi: 
of our foreign carrying trade, which has not only been sadly neglected, 
sometimes treated with actual hostility by theGovernment. There was a 
when we stood first among the nationsin shipbuilding, and Great Britain «) 
excelled us in ocean tonnage. Once % percent. of our imports and 89 per « 
of our exports were carried in American bottoms, and our merchant mari 
came the boast of every citizen and the envy of the world. 

Now, so far as foreign trade is concerned, our shipyards are comparativy: 
silent and our flag has almost disappeared from the high seas. The re|at 
decline in our foreign shipping has been constant and alarming, until in 
only 12} per cent. of our imports and exports was carried in American botto 
being the smallest percentage in any year since the formation of the Gov. 
ment. Time will not permit me to trace the rise and fall of this industry, 
to point out in detail the causes which have resulted in our present hum)! 
ing and unprofitable condition. Suffice it to say that the fault was not with | 
founders po pe Government. They fully appreciated the value and the ne: 
sity of a strong and healthy merchant marine, and left on record no dou! 
their purpose to protect the interests of the Republic, on the water as w« 
on the land. The second act passed by the First Congress—July 4, 1789—; 
vided for the protection of American shipping by the imposition of a disc: 
inating duty in favor of teas brought in American vessels, thereby signa|i: 
the first Fourth of July under the Constitution by a declaration of comme: 
independence asa supplement to the declaration of political independence mx 
thirteen years before. 

The third act of Congress, passed sixteen days later, imposed tonnage dut 
as follows: 

Cent 
Ammerionm Weasels, WOT BON «02000000 .00000 000 ceccoscoovcssseceeeccnes .covennesncescnesencecoscoe senses 
American-built vessels belonging to foreigners, per ton.. oe 
All other vessels, per tom .......0..000000 hahessalgnteesunnin ckieeiateionmnieiiarenanruamenetaetes 





On September 1, the same year, Congress prohibited any but American ve: 
sels from carrying the American flag. By the tariff act of 1704 an additions 
discriminating duty of 10 per cent. was levied on al goods imported in vess: 
not of the United States. And in ail changes of the tariff prior to the war « 
1812 this discriminating duty of 10 per cent. was re-enacted. So great was t! 
development of our shipbuilding and shipping interests under the fostering i 
fluence of these acts that we sold ships amounting to hundreds of thousands « 
tons to foreigners, and soon took front rank among maritime nations. 

Voicing the national pride, in 1825 Daniel Webster said: ‘‘ We have a con 
merce which leaves no sea unexplored ; navies which take no law from superio 
force.” How like bitter irony these words would sound in 1891! The br 
lianey of our achievements on the ocean begat overconfidence, and, listenin 
to the siren voice of free trade, we gradually yielded to the seductive phrase 
“ reciprocal liberty of commerce,” which at thattime became very popular 
until, in 1828, Congress swept away all protection to our foreign shipping in- 
terest, and spenell out ports to the ships of all nations on the same terms as to 
ourown. So strong had our position become under the protective policy of th 
first twenty-five years of national life that our merchant marine continued to 
be prosperous so long as wooden vessels were the only vehicles of ocean con- 
merce and other nations refrained from heavy subsidies to their ships. 

But when wooden vessels began to be supplanted by iron steamers and Euro 
pean Governments poured their contributiuns into the treasuries of their steam 
ship companies, the decadence of American shipping began and has continued 
ever since. How could it be otherwise? The American people ask no odds 
against any in the world. Give them an even chance and they will distanc 
allcompetitors, but how can they be expected to compete unaided against foreign 
shipyards and shipowners, backed by the power and the treasuries of their 
Governments? The amount which has been thus contributed to sweep ou: 
commerce from the seas can not be accurately stated, but it is known to have 
reached hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The mischief and its cause are both apparent, What isthe remedy? It can 
not be foundin the re-enactment of the legislation of 1789, because treaties stan 
in the way, and it would not now be expedient even if there were no treaties 
on the subject. In my judgment the remedy is plain and easily applied. 1! 
we would regain our lost prestige, reinstate our flag upon the ocean, and open 
the markets of the world to American producers, we must make the contest 
with the same weapons which have proved so successful in the hands of our 
rivals. No nation can better afford this kfnd of contest than ourselves. Surely 
no object is of ter importance than the enlargement of our foreign markets, 
and nothing will contribute so much to that end as the command of direct and 
ample facilities for reaching them. The folly and the danger of depending upon 
our competitors for the means of reaching competitive markets can not be ex- 
pressed. Aid to our merchant marino is not aid to a class, but to the whole 
people—to the farmer, the merchant. and the manufacturer quite as much as to 
the shipbuilder and the shipowner. 


WILL GOVERNMENT AID PAY? 


But it will cost money. Willitpay? Yes,a hundred-fold. The aggregate of 
our foreign carrying trade for the last twenty-five years, while not more than 
one-tenth our domestic trade, has, nevertheless, reached the enormous sum of 
$29,465,124,920, Estimating the cost of transportation at 10 per cent. of the value 
of the goods, we have an expenditure of about $3,000,000,000, at least 80 per cent. 
of which ($2,400,000,000) has been paid to foreign shipowners. If we add to this 
$20,000,000 a year paid for passage money, we bave a grand total of $2,900,000,000 

id to foreign r and capital during the last quarter of a century, a sum 
arger by nearly two hundred millions than the maximum of our bonded debt 
growing out of the late war. 

Are not the benefits which would accrue from paying these sums to our own 
people worth saving? During that period we have exported of gold and silver, 
to pay balances of trade against us, an gxcess of $607,000,000 more than we have 
imported. Had we carried a fair share of our own foreign commerce in Amer- 
ican ships, owned by American citizens and manned by American seamen, this 
vast sum,and much more, might have been retain t home to enrich our 
own ye. Suppose that for twenty-five years we had given $5,000,000 a year 
in aid of our foreign shipping, and reduced by thatamount the prepayments of 
our bonded debt, should we not have been far better off than we are now? Is 
it not high time these vast interests received attention? Have we not tried the 
co-nothing policy long enough? 

Shall we give that protection and support to our foreign merchant marine that 
other nations give to theirs and which we freely give to all our other great in- 
terests, or shal] we accept as inevitable our present shameful position? I regret 
to 7 that the uniform record of indifference, if not actual hostility, during the 
last ay yease, aftords little reason for encouragement. In fact, the tendency 
of late been to surrender to foreigners even our domestic commerce, rather 
than to assert ourselves upon the ocean. Discrimi ns of the most astonish- 
ing character have been made, both by Congress and by Treasury regulations, 
in favor of Canadian railroad lines and steamships against ourown. One in- 
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stance of this kind may serve to illustrate the nature and extent of many other 
discriminations of like character. 

Asiatic merchandise, destined for New York,if brought in American vessels 
to San Francisco, must undergo all the forms and delays of entry, under the 
strict scrutiny of customs officers, and then be placed in cars heavily bonded, for | 
transportation through our own country to New York, while the same mer- 
chandise, brought in Canadian or British steamers to Vancouver, is transferred | 
at once and without any substantial surveillance to Canadian railways, whicb 
are not required to give bond, but are permitted to pass our frontierand proceed 
to New York or other Eastern ports unvexed by any of the disagreeable atten- 
tions of customs oflicers, The same discrimination has existed for years in 
favor of European goods landed at Montreal and transferred to Canadian rail- 
roads for Western American ports, against goods landed at New York, Boston 
and other Eastern ports, to be transported wholly through our own country 
to their Western destination. The result of these unfair and unjust diserim- 
inations against our own people and our own transporiation lines has been not 
only seriously to jeopardize the revenues, but also to build up foreign transpor- 
tation interests at the expense of our own. 

‘Reciprocal liberty of commerce ”’ isa high-sounding, seductive phrase, but 
the kind of liberty our foreign shipping interest has enjoyed, for the last 
fifty years, is the liberty to die under unjust discriminations of the London 
Lloyds’ Register Association, the crushing powers of European treasuries, and 
the utter neglect and indifference of our own Government. Reciprocity itself 
isa most valuable thing, if kept within the lines of protection, but reciprocity 
by which we surrender our »nerchant marine to our rivals or give away a 
home market worth ten times more to us than all the other markets of the 
world in the vain attempt to grasp an uncertain market abroad, is a policy 
freighted with immeasurable disaster. 

Presidents of the United States have repeatedly expressed the national hu- 
miliation and appealed to Congress for action in behalf of our rapidly vanish- 
ing merchant marine, but thus far their words have fallen upon deafears. Let 
us hope that the urgent sppeals of President Harrison on this subject may bear 
fruit in some well-devised measure of protection and encouragement. 


WHAT IS SOUND FINANCE? 


Pardon a few words with reference to the instrument by which commodities 
exchange ownership. Itis as essential to commerce that the currency with 
which it is conducted be adapted, both in quality and quantity, to the wants of 
trade as that the vehicles of transportation should be adapted to their purposes. 
If the circulation be deficient, trade is crippled, prices fall, obligations are dis- 
honored, distrust is created,and commercial panic and disaster ensue. If, on 
the other hand, circulation be redundant, prices become temporarily inflated, 
wild speculations are stimulated, debts are recklessly contracted, credit is dan- 
gerously expanded,and fora time trade seems to float upon the high tide of 
success, when suddenly the failure of some large firm or bankinghouse discloses 
the true situation, and the entire fabric of fictitious prosperity falls withacrash 
even more disastrous than can be produced by a delicient circulation. 

The ideal financial system would be one that should furnish just enough of 
absolutely sound currency to meet the legitimate wants of trade and no more, 
and that should have enough elasticity of volume to adjust itse!f to the vary- 
ing necessities of the people. I know this seems difficult of attainment, but I 
believe it substantially possible. Could such acirculating medium be secured 
the greatest commercial disasters which threaten our future might be avoided. 
‘These disasters have always come when unusual activity in business has caused 
an abnormal demand for money, as in the autumn, for the movement of our 
immense crops. There will always be great danger at those times under any 
cast-iron system of currency, such as we now have. Had it not been for the pe- 
euliar conditions which enabled the United States Treasury to disburse over 
$75,000,000 in about two and a half months last autumn, Lam firmly convinced 
that the ‘stringency in August and September would have resulted in wide- 
spread financial ruin. Like commercial conditions will frequently occur, but 
it is not at all probable that they can be encountered and their consequences 
averted by like action of the Government; nor is it desirable that such power 
should be lodged with the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Iam thoroughly convinced that a better method can be devised, which will, 
in a large degree, place the power of expansion and contraction in the hands 
of the people themselves. The opportunity for securing such a currency may 
be found in our bonded debt, which should in my judgment be in part ex- 
changed for interconvertible bonds, bearing a low rate of interest, and always 
interchangeable for money at the will ofthe holder. Of course, | can not now 
enter upon an argument on this subject, but I may be excused for briefly men- 
tioning the only objection I have ever heard to the plan which has any ap- 
parent weight, namely, that it would cause an outflow of money from the Treas- 
ury when speculations run high and an inflow in times ofthreatened panic, and 
would thefefore tend to ‘‘inflate inflation and contract contraction.” 

This objection was conclusively answered andthe policy triumpanthly vin 
dicated in 1862 and 1863, under the administration of Salmon P. Chase, who was 
one of the ablest Secretaries of the Treasury we have ever had. Mr. Chase 
had urged and Congress had authorized what he called the “savings bank of 
the people,” whereby they could deposit in the Treasury up to the limit of 
$109, 000,000 and receive an interconvertible bond, drawingnot more than 5 per 
cent. interest, which bond was again convertible into cash at the will of the 
holder, on ten days’ notice. It is well knownthat the year 1862 and the first 
half of 1863 was a period of most active speculation, and yet those deposits con- 
tinually increased, until on June 30, 1863, they had overrun the limit, and 
amounted to $104,934, 102. 

In August and September of 1863, the unusual activity of business had placed 
the country in the same condition as it was lastautumn. A severe stringency 
set in, and panic was threatened. Did this vast deposit of over $100,000,000 re- 
main in safe hiding and thereby intensify the stringency? Exactly the reverse 
occurred, At the time when it is argued that everybody who could would | 
avail himself of this safe and convenient place of hoarding money, and draw 
4and 5 per cent. interest on it until the storm should pass, the money actuaily 
flowed out at the rate of millions a day, until on December 1, 1863, $59,427,000 
had come out to the relief of business, and a commercial crisis had been thereby | 
averted. I commend this item of history as of more value thanany theory. | 

The quality of circulation is even more important than the quantity. Nu- 
merous devices for enlarging credit may, and often do, avert the evils of a defi- 
cient circulation ; anda redundancy may sometimes modify its own evils be- 
fore their results become universal, but for the baleful effects of a debased and 
fluctuating currency there is no remedy, except by the costly and difficult re- 
turn to sound money. As poison in the blood permeates arteries, veins, nerves, 
brain, and heart, and speedily brings paralysis or death, so does a debased or | 
fluctuating currency permeate all the arteries of trade, paralyze all kinds of | 
business, and bring disaster to all classesof people. It is as impossible for com- 
merce to flourish with such an instrument as it is for the human body to grow 
strong and vigorous with a deadly poison lurking in the blood. Such a cur- 
rency is bad enough in domestic trade, but it is absolutely fatal to the pros- 
perity of foreign commerce. 

The nation that attempts to conduct its foreign trade with a currency of un- 
certain valine or of inferior quality is placed at a fearful disadvantage. It would 
seem superfluous to impress this universal and well-known experience were it 
not too apparent that this nation has been in danger of repeating the costly 
experiment with just such a currency. The tendency of events has recently 
been in that direction, and the apprehension of danger created thereby has 
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| for him todo is to make war against the industrial labore 


| year, for a single election, achieve a victory; 
| farmers of this country will learn, what the records of their country 
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| 
} caused the loss since December 1 of over $24 of gold from the 7 
and of probably a much larger amount om the circulation. la ! ¥ to 
say, however, that this peril s« is now to have passed, and it isto b “ 
its evil effects will soon digappear The sober second thought the people 
Is ass¢ g itself as usual, and signal lights safety are here andt 
ing visible F 
ri i" D « SLLV 
Let > speak very plainly on this most iportant s t Relic that 
there is enough of either ¢ i or silver ithe world to meet the ne . es 
of business, I am an earnest bimetallist, and cons i to no one a stronger de 
sire than I feel for the free and unlimit ize of silver as soon as cond 
tions can be reached through intern greement otherwise by which 
such coinage shall be safe. But it is m 1 conviction that for this country to 
enter upon that experiment now and under exis litions would be ex 
tremely disastrous, and that it would result, not in bimetallism, t in silver 
monometallism. Such an experiment would, in my judgment, prove a greater 
disappointment to its advocates than to anyone els Chey insist that it would 
expand the circulation and per nanently enhance the value of silve Lb ve 
it would produce a swift and severe contraction and eventually reduce the 
market value of silver Let me briefly suggest some of my reasons for this be 
lief. 
Free and unlimited coinage of silver by the United States, while the other 
great nations pursue an opposite policy, would invite all the owners of that 
| metal throughout the world to exchang grains of pure silver, worth about 
83 cents, for 23.22 grains of pure gold, worth everywere 100 cents Nearly all 
the nations of Europe are anxious to exchange their silver for gold, and they 
would at once accept so tempting an off rhe mint statistics of the Treas- 
ury Department show that the stock of full iegal-tender silver in Europe 
amounts to $1,101 400,000, and that of this amount the banks of France, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands, and Belgium hold $428,566, 6t A large part 
of these vast stocks of silver would be ready for transfer to us at once, and the 
swiftest steamers would be employed to deliver it to the Treasury, in orderthat 
with the proceeds the owners might buy gold exchange on Europe before our 
stock of gold should be exhausted, 
Would our own people await the arrival of these silver argosiesfrom Europe 


before acting Not unless the Yankee has lost his quick scent of danger and 
forgotten hiscunning. Bank depositors, trust companies, the holders of United 
States notes and gold certificates would instantly lock up all the gold at com- 
mand, and then join the panic-inspired procession to the Treasury, each and 
all anxious to be in time to grasp the golden prize before itis toolate, Prob 
ably before the swiftest ocean greyhound could land its silver cargo at New 
York the last gold dollar within reach would be safely hidden away in private 
boxes and in the vauljp of safe-deposit companies, to be brought out only by 
a high premium for exportation. This sudden retirement of $600,000,000 of 
gold, with the accompanying panic, would cause contraction and commercial 
disaster unparalleled in human experience, and our country would at once step 
down to the silver basis, when there would be no longer any inducement for 
coinage, and silver dollars would sink to their bullion value 
When the silver dollar ceases to have more value thant! 

there will be little inducement to coin our own silver, and the cost of transpor- 
tation will prevent its coming from abroad. How then will unlimited coinage 
either expand the circulation or enhance the valueof silver’? As if determined 
celerate these results, the advocates of present 


ebullion it contains 


to omit nothing which might ac 
free coinage insist that it shall not await the slow process of mint operations, 
but that the printing press shall be set to work providing certificates to be 
issued for silver bullion at $1 for 37!) grains. When this consummation shall 
be reached, as surely it will be if unlimited coinage be adopt 
conditions, the too ardent and impetuous loversof silver w 
truth uttered by the wise King of Israc}, ‘* He that 
satisfied with silver.” 

Mr. President and gentlemen, my subject has tempted me to impose upon 
your patience. I will close by merely calling your attention to one other thing 
which I deem very important, both to our commercial and financial interest, 
namely, the passage of the bill now pending in Congress for the establishment 


d under existing 
laadly realize the 
loveth silver shall not be 


of an international bank to facilitate our exchanges with Mexico and Central 
and South America. New York is destined at no distant day to become the 
financial! as well as the commercial center of the world, and such an institution 


wouldyin my judgment, be a long step toward that end, as well as a most valu 


able instrumentality for the promotion of commerce with those countries. Give 


us direct and ample transportation facilities under the American flag and con 
trolled by American citizens; a currency sound in quality and adequate in 
quantity; an international bank to facilitate exchanges, and a system of re 

procity carefully adjusted within the lines of protection, and not only will our 
foreign commerce again invade the sea, but every American dustry will be 
quickened and our whole people feel the impulse of a new and enduring pros 


perity. 


] 


Ten minutes after the close of this grand speech the genial, lovable 
man was dead. But he left behind him in this speech a monument 
which will always testify conclusively to his great knowledge and 
patriotic devotion to duty. 

You may teach one great class of our industrial population that the 
thing for them to dois toprocluim an embargo against every body else 
you may teach the farmer who produces that the thing 
1 rsof the country, 
the men who make his market, who buy 9? per cent. of all that he sells; 
you may teach him that, and you may fora single day, for a single 


from the soil 


but in the long run the 


show, that they had no market under a Democratic Administration 
anywhere, and that undera Republican Administration they have had 
the best markets than any agricultural producers of the world ever had at 
home; and then they will learn that under the provisions of the Mc- 
Kinley bill they are going to have, that they have now—/or it is not 
a question of prophetic visioa, it isa question of realization—they will 


learn that already through the instrumentality of that law they have 
acquired the other markets which they have been seekin, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it remains for Congress, witnessing the unfold- 
ing of the glories of the coming day, to wisely take advantage of the 


operation of this McKinley law and send forth our vessels 
our own flag, protected by our own rezisters, to 
the world, carrying our products in exchange for the products of other 
countries. And this does not assail or modify or affect in the smallest 
degree the great principle of protection to American industry; for be 
it known that misrepresentation is already abroad upon this subject. 


covered by 


eek the markets of 
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I have before me in the columns of a Democratic newspaper a state- 
ment that we have abandoned that principle in these Brazilian com- 
mercial arrangements, these arrangements which are rapidly being 
made with the Central and South American countries, and which will 
doubtless spread to Mexico, to Cuba, to Spain, and possibly, in the fu- 
ture, to Canada; that we have abandoned the principle of protection, 
that we have fled from it in our zeal to carry out the idea of seeking 
and obtaining the foreign markets, 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the people of this country are intelligent 
enough to know that we have not swapped a single article that is on 
the protected list. There are included, an’ there can be included, in 
these arrangements no more than the articles which are on the free 
list, for the McKinley law limits the operation of these negotiations 
to articles now upon the free list. Therefore we have abandoned no 
tenet of our professions of faith in the ideas of protection to American 
industry. We import sugar and coffee and tea and rubber and other 
products of the South American countries which we do not produce, and 
bring them in free, giving to our people the advantage of a free market 
for those articles, while in exchange we send the products of the farm, 


the shops, and the mines of this country far away into those South 
(American countries rele sed from taxation, or with the taxation ma- 
terially reduced, and the cry of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLs] 
is being answered back by fleet-winged ships carrying the American 


products of 1891 into the remote regions of South America. 

Now, in the day of the fulfillment of these things, when the practical 
results are almost within our reach, the question is, shall the American 
people, unawed, not misled, by this cry of ‘‘subsidy,’’ not misled by 
this cry of ‘‘bounty,’’ not misled by this talk about free ships having 
been tried by the French Republic and having failed—and as to that 
point no country, and above all France, has failed to denounce the whole 
theory of free ships that has been so ably argued here, because the fig- 
ures showed that she could not compete with her British competitor 
in that way—it remains to be seen, I say, at thjs day, whether we 
shal! here adopt the ery of gentlemen upon the other side or whether 
we shall rise above the prejudices which party contests engender and 
make it possible that under this McKinley law there shall be the full- 
est realization of the fondest dreams of American statesmanship, so 
that while building up and protecting American industries at home 
we shall be the favored aggressor in the foreign markets of the entire 
world, 

lhe test is before you, gentlemen. The patriotism of the Republican 
party will meet the occasion, and we appeal to Democrats who know 
that this bill is the right thing to stand with us and votefor it. Above 
every consideration of assailing a political measure for party advantage 
let us put the welfareof our country. We have stood together in argu- 
ing in favor of obtaining these markets; let us stand together in adopt- 
ing a system—trying a system it may be, temporarily it may be—let 
us stand together in favor of a system that will make America what 
she ought to be, not only the greatest nation of the world on land, but 
the mightiest nation of the world upon the oceans of the world. [Pro- 
longed applause on the Republican side. } 


The Apportionment Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. O’NEALL, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, December 17, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1200) making an appor- 
eens of Ragenenmtannees in Congress among the several States under the 

Mr. O’NEALL, of Indiana, said: 

Mr. SpEAKER: In attempting to analyze the bill reported by the 
Committee on Apportionment, fixing the representation in the next 
House at 356 members, that which commends it most is the fact that 
it gives to each and every State a number of Representatives no less 
than the number given by the apportionment of ten years ago, 

Any bill that it is possible to present, in view of the fact that each 
State—the small as well as the large—has twe representatives in the 
other end of the Copinel tends to give an undue advantage in propor- 
tion to populatidn inthe councils of the nation to the smaller Statea, 
To ofiset as much a8 possible this unavoidable discrimination the un- 
represented surplus of population in the larger States should be elim- 
inated as nearly as possible. 

This bill, in fixing the number at 356, stops at the very point to do 
injustice to two of the langest States of the Union, namely, New York 
and Missouri, both of which are Democratic. Under this bill each of 
these States has a large fraction of population left without representa- 
tion. Counting as Democratic the Southern States and the States of 
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New York, New Jersey, Indiana, and Connecticut, all of which wer 
Democratic in 1884 and all of which are Democratic to-day, th 
twenty States, under the census just returned, have a populatio 
fully 3,300,000 more than the remaining twenty-four States. 

Under this bill twenty-two States have an excess of populatio: 
gregating 993,096, upon which no representation is given. Of this 99 
096 unrepresented population, 684,670 of it is in Democratic St 
while only 308,426 of it is in Republican States. The excess of u: 
resented population in Democratic States over and above the unr 
sented population in the Republican States is 376,254. In the 
twenty-two States there is given representation on a population « 

651 that has no existence. Of this nonexisting population 562, 1 
in Republican States, while only 431,538 is in the Democratic St 
Hence in unrepresented surpluses, and in represented deficiencie: 
Republican States, with a population 3,300,000 short of that 
Democratic States, are given an advantage to the extent of a popu! 
numbering 506,829. This injusticeis madestill more manifest wh¢ 
remembered that in the otherendof the Capitol the twenty Demo 
States, with an excess of more than 3,300,000 people over and a 
that in the twenty-four Republican States, have eight Senator: 
than the twenty-four Republican States. This is made still mor 
grant by the unjustgerrymander that has kept two Democratic Sta‘ 
New York and Connecticut—represented in the Senate by Repu 
Senators. 

But is this all? Could I but be made to believe that the cens 
the Porter census—upon which this apportionment is based, was a 
rect, honest, and fair enumeration of our people, I should be disp 
to remain silent and permit this bill to pass without a murmur on 


part. But, sirs, I do not believe that the Porter census is a correct a 
fair one. I feel positive that it is not, and I am afraid it is notan ho: 
one. 


That it is not a correct and fair one I propose now and here to de 
onstrate to this Houseand tothe country. Whether the work has be: 
dishonestly done, or only carelessiy, negligently, ana inefficiently, | 
shall simply give the basis of my reasoning and leave the world to 
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i rititrttnteernigitemncinintnenenaty paperviotmmrnemnaed 38,558,371 inns 
Increase from immigration, 1870to 1890 ..... men 2, 812, 191 7 
Increase frem excess of births over deaths...................... 8, 785, 221 22.7 
et OE a ttentcne cnprnnetecsittenenscsennniiesstennesmenccenensinne 50, 155, 783 eo 
Increase from immigration, 1880 to 1890, ...........c.c.sessesee 5, 240, 613 10, 44 
Increase from excess of births over deaths..................... 7, 225, 854 14.4 
iii iceteinndintietecnhinians muncnitiintmaeel eed 24. 85 


From the figures given, it will be observed that the rate of increase 
from excess of births over deaths from 1860 to 1870 was about 1 per 
cent. (.98) more than the rate of increase from 1880 to 1890. Always 
keeping in mind, however, if the Porter census is to be taken as an in 
dex, is it possible that the normal increase, excess of births over 
deaths, from 1860 to 1870, during four years of which time a most 
fierce, bloody, and destructive war was going on, intowhich was drawn 
a very large portion of the able-bodied men of the North, and almost 
all those of the South—a large number on both sides killed and dying 
of wounds and disease, husbands separated from wives—I say is it 
possible, in the face of all this, that the normal increase should be 
greater from 1860 to 1870 by 1 per cent. than the increase from 1880 to 
1890, a period of profound peace and God’s abundance? 

In explanation of the smal! increase from 1880 to 1890, as compared 
with that ftom 1870 to 1830, the honorable Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus tells us that thecensusof 1870 failed to find all the people, and for 
that reason it made the census of 1880 show an increase larger than 
had taken place. If any of the people of the country got away from 
the census enumerators in 1570, as claimed by the honorable Superin- 
tendent, then, pray, will some of his frjends on this floor explain to 
the country how the rate of increase from 1880 to 1890, already ap- 
pearing smaller than the rate from 1860 to 1870, could be reconciled 
by making the discrepancy greater than it already appears? Under 
the census of 1870, alleged to have been defectively small, the normal 
increase, even under the defectively small enumeration, despite the 
war, was greater than thatshown to have taken place during the dec- 
ade covered by the Forter census. 

When it is remembered that a fair proportion of the normal increase 
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covering any decade should be credited to the immigrants arriving Immigration, 1830 to 1870, equat 
during the decade, and that in proportionto population the immigra- | ; 


tion from 1880 to 1890 was much greater than from 1860 to 1870, and | 
that the bulk of the immigrants arriving from 1880 to 1890 came dur- 
ing the first half of the decade, while the bulk of the immigrants ar 
riving from 1860 to 1870 came during the last half of the decade, the | 
discrepancies in the normal increase will appear still more strongly 
against the 1880-1890 period. 

- Assuming that one-half the immigrants arriving in any given year 
arrive during the first six months and the other half during the last 
six months, the average would be as if all arrived at the middle o 
the year. Such being the case, those arriving the first year would re- 
side in the United States nine years and six months; those arriving 
the second year, eight years and six months; those the third year, 
seven years and six months, and so on, or 95, 85, 75, and so on, per 
cent, of the ten years ending at the taking of the succeeding census. 
Hence by discounting the number arriving the first, the second, third, 
and so on, years by 5, 15, 25, 35, and so on, per cent., respectively, it is 
easy to determine the number who, if residents for ten years each, 
would equal the aggregate residence of all the immigrants arriving 
from time to time during the period. The number thus ascertained, 
if added to the population shown by the preceding census, will estab- 
lish the proper number upon which to base calculations of the normal 
increase for the decade covered by the census, 

For the purpose of drawing a comparison between the four decades 
from 1850 to 1890, and especially the decade from 1860 to 1870 with 
that from 1880 to 1890, I have prepared a table, which I wish to in 
corporate with my remarks, covering the immigration by the year for 
the four decades. 

The first column shows the number of immigrants each year; the 
second column, the 5, 15, 25, 35, 45, 55, 65, 75, 85, and 95 per cents. of 
discounts respectively; the third column, the remainder, or the number 
who, if residents for the full ten years each, would have an aggregate 
residence equal to the aggregate residence of all those arriving for the 
respective years. 


Number of 





Year. immigrants. | Discount, Remainder. 
ai kieiibaiqnentthwilelinchindeniigaii 
379, 466 | 18, 973 360, 493 
371, 603 55, 740 315, 863 
368, 645 92, 161 276, 484 
427, 833 149, 741 278, 092 
200, 877 90, 263 110, 614 
195, 857 | 107, 720 | 88, 137 
246, 945 160, 514 | 86, 431 


119, 501 89, 551 


29, 950 


























an 118, 616 100, 825 | 17,791 
-| 150, 237 | 142, 726 7,511 
a 2,579,580 | 1,008, 214 1, 571, 366 
89, 724 4,486 | 85, 238 
89, 007 | 13, 350 | 75, 657 
“| 174, 524 43, 631 | 130, 893 
a 193, 195 | 67,617 125, 578 
Saeed 247, 453 | 111,354 136, 099 
167, 757 92, 265 | 75, 492 
oud 298, 967 194, 327 | 104, 640 
tis 282, 189 211, 643 | 70,546 
al 352, 768 | 299, 854 | 52,914 
wil 387, 203 367, 843 | 19, 360 
| aera i 2,282,787 | 1, 406, 370 876, 414 
SS ee 
| $21, 350 16, 067 
404, 806 60,720 | 
459, 803 114, 950 
313, 339 109, 667 203, 673 
227, 498 125, 125 
169, 986 | 76, 494 
141, 857 | 49, 652 
138, 469 | 34, 617 


177, 826 | 
457, 257 434, 395 
1, 944, 850 
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33, 471 635, 960 


88, 118, 348 670, 644 
603, 322 150, 830 452, 492 
518, 592 | 181, 240 337, 352 
395, 346 177, 906 217, 440 
334, 203 183, 811 150, 392 


490, 109 | 


318, 569 

















540, 889 | 405, 667 135, 222 
444, 427 | 377, 764 66 
455, 302 | 432, 537 22° 765 

RE ik Sa ae ibibo 5, 240, 613 2, 380, 143 2, 860, 470 
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I a basis ten years resi 
dence : i 
mmigration, 1880 to L890, equated" ym a basis of ten years’ resi 
ce S60, 4 
| re ' 
In this calculation t ‘ t inc igra 1 ha } 
ell ited t the i ise ha » equated id 
counted 
' 
From 18 t uD 
I iis t 
l i { 
From 1 l 
No i As 
Dur the pe 
( r Port ‘ 
I n favor 
Comparing the pe ) ith 1 
of like prolo ind peace, l 
N reas 
to 1860 ) 
to 188) 
<cess In favor of the 1850 to 1860 period 
These periods are twenty years removed from each 0 
loss in the normal rate of increase is only 1.21 per cent 
Admitting, for the sake of argument, that this falling ofl WS a 
tendency to be less prolific and granting that the falling olf for th 





period 1880-1890 (only ten years removed from period 1870-1580 
equal to the falling off for the period 1870 to 1880 from that of 1850 


1860 (twenty years removed and we should still have a normal increase 


of 20,48 per cent. 

Now, I insist that the normal increase during the last ten years 
should be at least 20.48 per cent. Assuming this to be the correct in 
crease and we have— 

Population, 1880 deli: wis 0,1 8 
Immigration, 188) to 1890, equated upon a basis of ten years’ res 
ee estrcesntnsteransnesirnaigeencs 860, 470 
Population upon which to base the 20.18 per cent. incren ) 3 
Add the 20.48 per cent, increase........... . 10 28 
Add difference between total immigration = . 5,240,6 
And the number, to wit 860, 470 
Upon which was based part of the 2).48, and we have to add 2 i 
And we have correct population, 1890, to wit cananiiaiieentinte svee 66, 254, 124 


Or a population of more than three and a half millions more people 
than Mr. Porter’s enumerators were able to find. 

This, I ie is short of the real figures. The falling off from 
22.90 per cent. in the 1850-1860 period to 21.69 in the 1870-1880 period, 
I contend, is fully accounted for by reason of the greater immigration 
in proportion to population for the 1850-1860 period over that of 1870 
1880. That being the case, the immigration in proportion to popula 
tion from 1880 to 1890 was about the same as that from 1850 to 1860, 
each being greater than that from 1870 to 1880 and very much greater 
than that from 1860 to 1870, 

But are the immigrants more prolific than our native population ? 
If so, why? We answer, mainly because 55 per cent. of our native 
population, male and female, white and colored, have not reached 
their majority. Of the balance 15 per cent. of the females are over 
forty-five years old and 10 per cent. of the males are over fifty years, 
while the great bulk of the immigrants are in the vigor of manhood 
and of womanhood. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, where are we to look for the more than three and 
a half million of people not returned by thecensusenumerators? Surely 
not in the State of Kansas, Minnesota, or Nebraska, with their increase 
ranging from 43 to 135 per cent.; not in the State Pennsylvania, 
which, with &00,000 less people in 1880, is returned with an increase 
greater by 60,000 than the returns for the great State of New York; not 
in the State of Massachusetts, which, with a population of 200,000 
less than Indiana in 1880, is adjudged to have forged her way by In 


ol 


| diana and passed under the string 46,000 ahead of her Hoosier rival? 


No, in none of these heretofore strong Gibraltars of Republicanism 


need you look for any of the hidden population. Turn your eyes to 
the Democratic States of Indiana, New York, Texas, and other rapidly 
growing States of the South, and there look. not in the byways, but 
| in the highways, and you will find the missing number 
Go with me to the State of Indiana and I will show you more than 
150,000 of the people returned non est tnventus. Why do I say so? 


Because I knowit. ‘There are various tests by which I can demon- 
strate the truth of that assertion. I willoniy giveone test. Our State 
constitution requires an enumeration of the voting population of the 
State every six years for the purpose of enabling the Legislature to ap- 
portion the State for the election of members of the State Legislature, 
senators and representatives. These enumerations are taken by the 
school trustees, men elected by the people in the various townships. 


Usually these men are very capable and are well acquainted with every 
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nook and corner of their respective townships. The last three enumer- 
at s were made in the springs of 1877, 1883, and 1889, respectively, 
and disclosed the following results, to wit: 
Male inl tants twenty-one and over— 
1X77 ‘ eee . 451, 026 | 
IRS. ‘ 194, 650 | 
[XRD . bhkned oculee ttl ind 551, 048 | 


The increase from 1877 to 1883 is placed at 43,624. Populatious, 
like compound interest, increase by the rule of geometrical progression. | 
(Assuming the increase to have progressed according to this rule of the 
43,634 increase, 21,422 of it ecenrred from 1877 to 1880 and 22,202 of | 





it occurred from 1880 to 1883. Adding the increase from 1877 to 1880 
to the 451,026 enumerated in 1877 and we have in 1880 472,448. In 
Ise we had 551,048, or an increase in nine years of 78,600, or 16.61 per 
cent. Now, if the increase in nine years should be 16.61 per cent., in 
ten years it ought to be 18.45. In 1880 wehad a population of 1,978,- 
301. Add 18.45 per cent. and we would have in 1890, 2,343,298 in- 
stead of 2,192,404 eked out to us by the Porter census. By this cal- 
culation we find that Indiana’s population should be 150,694 greater 
than that given us by the Porter census, 

Any intelligent, well-informed, and observant citizen of the State of 
Indianacan easily see that this is not an overcalculation. The increase 
of the vote cast at the Presidential election in 1888 over and above 
that cast at the Presidential election of 1880 fully corroborates this 
calculation. In spite of the fact that between 1880 and 1888 the con- 
stitution of Indiana was amended so as to require certain additional 
residence qualifications that electors should possess in 1888 that were 
not required in 1880, still our vote in 1888 was 14 per cent. greater than 
in 1880, An increase of 14 per cent. in eight years is equivalent to 174 
per cent. in ten years. It can hardly be said that our vote in Indiana 
in 1880 was not a full vote. Our vote at that election was 470,000, 
only about 2,000 short of the male inhabitants twenty-one years and over, 
according to the estimate I have given. 

In Indiana the census of 1880 showed that less than 50 per cent. of 
her population was twenty-one years old. In Massachusetts fully 60 
per cent. was shown to have been adults, By reference to the male 
inhabitants twenty-one years of age and over, as the same appears in 
the census of 1880, Massachusetts had over 4,000 more than had In- 
diana, Yet at the Presidential election of that year there were 188,- 
(000 more votes polled in Indiana than in Massachusetts. And at the 
Presidential election of 1888 Indiana polled 192,000 more votes than 
did Massachusetts. Mr. Porter now informs the country that Massa- 
chusetts has 46,000 more people than Indiana; that therate of increase 
in Massachusetts for the ten years was at the rate of 25.57 per cent., 
while in Indianathe increase has been atthe rate of only 10.65 percent. 
I do not know what others may think; for myself I :'o0 not believe in 
any such difference. 

if New York and Pennsylvania are compared it wif! appear that with 
a population in 1880 of 5,082,897 New York has increased only 914,982, 
while Pennsylvania, with a population of 4,282,891, has increased 
975,123. And yet the cities in New York with a population exceeding 
25,000—thirteen in number, namely, New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
ltochester, Albany, Troy, Syracuse, Utica, Binghamton, Yonkers, Long 
Island City, Elmira, and Auburn—have increased their population in 
the aggregate to the number of 803,798, while Pennsylvania’s cities 
with a population e: ceeding 25,000—twelve in number, namely, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Alleghany, Scranton, Reading, Harrisburg, Erie, 
Wilkes-Barre, Laneaster, Altoona, Williamsport, and Allentown—have 
increased their population in the aggregate only to the number of 426,- 
379. Again, take the cities in New York (fifty-seven cities in all) 
which under the late census are reported as having 3,000 or more of 
population each, and they are given an aggregate population of 3,638, - 
843, while in 1880 they had caly 2,610,417, showing an increase ot 
1,028,426, or 113,444 more than that given the whole State, thus show- 
ing a decrease of that many people in the smaller villages and in the 
rural districts, The cities in Pennsylvania (seventy-five in all) which 
under the late census had 3,000 or more people each are given an ag- 
gregate population of 2,259,163. Thesesame places in 1880 had 1, 475,- 
755, showing an increase of only 783,410 as againstan increase of 975,- 
123 in the whole State. Thus in the rural districts of New York there 
is said to be a falling off of 113,444, while in Republican Pennsylva- 
nia the raral districts show an increase of 191,713, or as between New 
York and Pennsylvania in the rural districts a difference of 305,157 in 
favor of lennsylvania. In view of these facts, how Pennsylvania could 
so outstrip New York is past comprehending to an outsider. Is there 
any one so credulous as to believe it? 

Is it possiblé'fhat, the additional 197,000 claimed by the city of New 
York and the 45,000 additional claimed by the city of Brooklyn were 
purposely emitted for the purpose of keeping up the gerrymander by 
which the State of New York, though Democratic, will continue to elect 
Republican Legislatures? But why multiply words? The fact that the 
population of the whole United States falls so far short of any intelli- 
gent estimate based on any intelligent idea of the law of increase here- 
tofore found to obtain is enough to convince everyone of the incorrect- 
ness of the Porter census, 
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On the bill (H. R. 13586) in amendment of the various ac!s relative to in 
tion and the importation of aliens under contract or agreement to | 
labor. 


Mr. BROSIUS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I embrace this opportunity to express my diss: 
faction with this bill. It is to my mind totally inadequate for the 
pose intended. When Southey observed to a philosophical old 
that it was dreadful weather, she replied that in her opinio: 
weather was better than none. That expresses my view of thi: 

I would rather have it than none, but I would like to have a tx 
one. Noman can apply his mind to our present situation without 1 
izing that we are confronted by a condition of real peril. 

A few facts out of many that have been collated by those who ha 
given attention to the subject will show the importance of doing so 
thing to relieve the situation. 

1. Foreigners are coming to us at the rate of a half million a 
with the tide still rising. 

2. While not more than one-third of our population is foreign }), 
birth or parentage, yet itis said that 62 per cent. of the population « 
Cincinnati, 83 per cent. of Cleveland, 63 per cent. of Boston, 8&8 per 
cent. of New York, and 90 per cent. of Chicago are of foreign birth « 
parentage. 

3. That about 70 per cent. of our prison population and a corregpond 
ing proportion of our defective classesare foreign by birth or parehtay: 
Now, when we consider that this increasing flow of immigration 
coincident with an alarming increase of crime, pauperism, and soci 

disorder, we have distinctly before us a real evil. 

Immigration to-day by reason of its numbers and character is swe! 
ing theaggregate of ignorance. It is already beginning to flood t}. 
wheels of American civilization. It is a serious question how long w: 
can continue to be the dumping ground for the garbage of the nations a: 
live. What we takein we must assimilate or suffer. It is digest « 
die. Such an alternative shows the extreme urgency of the subject 
If the flow of indigestible materials was slackened our task would be 
easier. ‘‘It was a wise answer,’’ said Emerson, ‘‘of the old man w! 
was bidden to drink up the sea, ‘ Yes, willingly, if you will stop th 
rivers that flow in.’ ”’ 

That this flow will increase instead of diminish in volume with laps 
of time is entirely obvious, unless greater restrictions than now ex 
are placed upon it. This country is attractive and is growing ina 
tractiveness. Foreign countries are mostly unattractive and are n 
becoming less so. The facilities for escaping from ove to the other a 
great and becoming greater. The inclination to improve one’s cond 
tions and opportunities is active and natural as the law of gravitation 
and just as much so with him who begs or steals for a living as hi: 
who, recognizing the primal‘ blessing,’’ ‘‘earns his bread in the swea 
of his face.’’ So the stream is all one way, never knowing a back 
ward tlow. 

Formerly the people who came to us were desirable, and we needed 
them; but the conditions have changed, and now, many that corve 
leave their country for their country’s good, and they are not likely 
to be usefulto us. Indeed, the instinct of self-preservation, active in 
nations as in individuals, is at work in many European countries o1 
ganizing agencies for the expulsion of the dangerous classes from thei: 
borders. What they heave up to save their lives we can not take into 
our American stomach withsafety. Hence the necessity of increasing 
the sentinels at Castle Garden. 

In a general way—for I have not time to be specific—no lforeigne: 
should be invited to share our opportunities, enjoy our abundance, and 
participate in our Government who will not remove his love and alle 
giance to the land of his birth, and give his whole heart, with his al- 
legiance, to his adopted country. No man should be permitted to 
enjoy our heritage who can not becomé thoroughly and truly American- 
ized, and we must steadfastly refuse to be almshouse and jail for the 
crowded nations of the Old World. 

The defective classes should not be received. We donot want men- 
dicants any more than maniacs, or miscreants more than Mormons 
An infectious disease may be less harmftl than an infected mind, anda 
moral leper is sometimes the worst kind. As far as these classes can be 
distinguished from others they ought to be sent back or, better still, 
ought not to be permitted to come. The filtering process should be- 
gin on the other side, where the facilities for examination are greater 
and the results likely to be more eflective and satisfactory. 

In this respect the bill is signally detective. It puts difficulties in 
the way of good people coming, and will atterly fail to keep out bad 











people. No man can cnter a railroad train at any depot in this city 
without a ticket showing his right to go. No foreigner should be al- 
lowed to embark for this country until he produces to an American 
consul evidence of his right to come; which should consist of a fair 
character, industrious habits, decent sentiments, ability to take care 
of himself, and freedom from disease and crime. 
our doors should be barred. ‘To bar them effectually may be difficult, 
but it should be our aim to doso, and we should, in applying remedies, 
in some degree at least suit the medicine to the disease. With these 
exposed points properly guarded there remains no perils in immigra- 
tion which require us to turn back this gulf stream of human souls. 
We should receive it with a cordial and fraternal greeting, enlighten 
and assimilate it. 

The strength of the nation is its men and women, and every honest 
and industrious immigrant brings with him the raw material out of 
which a good citizen may be made, provided our institutions supply 
the machinery for the transformation. Out of this marble from the 
human quarry may be chiseled forms of exquisite beauty and immeas- 
urable value tothe Republic. Michael Angelo found a block of marble 
in a pile of rubbish in the streetsof Florence; he stopped to clear away 
the filth and lift it from the mire. His companion in vexation in- 
quired what he wanted with the worthless rock. ‘Oh! 
angel in this stone and I must get it out,’’ was the enthusiastic reply. 
He removed it to his studio, and with patient toil with mallet and 
chisel he let the angel out. So in every human block clean and pure 
dumped on our American wharves is imprisoned a possibility of man- 
hood or womanhood, and wise are we if we can take them from the 
pile and out of the rude marble carve men of intelligence and power, 
women of beauty and piety, and citizens of moral excellence and eleva- 
tion of character, for of such is the kingdom of the Republic’s glory. 
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| debate in the House of Representatives of the United States upon a 


| great question involving matters of principle and policy. 


Against these classes | 


There is an | 


| the true purpose of its inception. 


On the bill (8.172) to credit and pay to the several States and Territories and | 


District of Columbia ail moneys collected under the direct tax levied by the 
act of Congress approved August 5, 1861. 


Mr. LACEY said: 

Mr. SpeaKER: I will detain the House but a moment. 

I consider this an eminently just and proper measure. Of the $20,- 
000,000 levied about $15,000,000 have been collected. It is perfectly 
plain that either the remaining $5,000,000 ought to be collected or the 
money collected should be reimbursed. The opposition to this meas- 
ure comes mainly from the States that have paid but little or none of 
this tax. The attempt to collect the remainder would be met with 
even more serious objection from the same source. 

Towa came forward promptly at the call of the nation and paid this 
tax, amounting to $452,088, and furnished troops and military supplies 
todefendthe Union. Itisbut justthattheamount should be refunded. 


The Government has suspended the collection of this tax, and with | 


a surplus in the Treasury it would be unwise to call upon the States 
in default for payment after this long lapse of time. 

The plain and direct method of restoring to the States what has been 
paid is a matter of simple justice. 


Civil Service Reform. 


SPREE CH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 13, 1891. 


The House being in (Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 


naving under consideration the legislative, executive,and judicial appropriation 
bill— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CuaArrRMAN: I had left the Hall of the House when the assault 
from the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGre} came and I have 
to take at second hand the information as to what he said in the line 
of personal criticism of myself. 

Now, I have the documents here which I will put into my speech, 
and which will abundantly prove all which I have to offer. But be- 
fore proceeding I desire to say that it was not my intention to allow a 
personal controversy of any kind to mar this occasion nor tarnish the 


|} come under my own notice 





But so it is 
that the statesmanship of some people is gauged by the high or low 
water mark of their personal interest, 


personal vanity, or personal 
spite. 


The attack having been made upon me without cause and with 
out provocation on my part, I will | 
length into it. 

Che whole difficulty seems to have grown out of a very brief speech 
which I had the honor to make in this House during the first session 


ve pardoned for entering at some 


| of this Congress, namely, on the 22d of Apri! last, the subject-matter be 


ing at that time the appropriations for the Civil Service Commission. 
That speech was very briet, and because of the multiplied and long 
drawn-out wail that went up because of it from certain sources, I will 









here reproduce the entire speech. It was as follows 

Mr. Grosvenor. Mr. Chai win the proper oceasion arrives the Repub- 
lican side of this House will see toit that the country shall understand the char 
acter of the present Administration of the Federal Government, Forthe pres 
ent purpose I desire to say that the anxiety manifested by the Democratic side 
of the House in regard to the popularity and success of the Administration is 
the best evidenceto my mind that the \ ide of the House ht to 
be perfectly satisfied with the Admini ) I most assuredly am I know 

| of no ground for criticism by a Republican 

At the proper time, Mr. Chairman, the Re; un side of this House will 

present to Congress, and through the action of C¢ ess to the « ntry 1s law 


upon the subject of silver that will! satisfy the country whether it happens to suit 
rentile 


the peculiar ideas ofthe great natural monopolists or not for whom the g 
man from Missouri constantly raises his voice—I mean the exclusive owner 








the silver mines and silver bullion of the country. 

Il wish to speak a few words, Mr. Chairman, upon the subject of a clause i 
the appropriation bill making appropriations for-the salaries of the Civ ery 
ice Commission and the expenses forthe administration of that department. 1 
speak for myself; 1 represent only my own views upon that subject I want to 
eall the attention of my distinguished friend from New York, who has the 
faculty of always, or nearly always, making a mistake about something to mat 
some part of his otherwise magnificent performances upon this floor, to the fact 
that the Republican platform adopted at Chicago in [888 did not approve and 
indorse the present civil-service law aad this faulty system of administration 
nor did it promise to stand by the present Civil Service Commission, Itis the 
general principle of civil service and the purification of the civil service that 
that platform speaks about. It was taking issue with Democratic party, 
which was falsely pretending to be ready to purify the public service under the 
Administration of Mr. Cleveland It committed the Republican party to the 
reform of the civil service in general, but not to the system under which we 
are most unhappily laboring now. 

| do not believe that the present civil-service law and its administra 
approved by one-fifth part of either House of Congress. | believe that if each 
member of this body would honestly stand up and vote his deliberate o; ' 
he would declare to the country that he beiieved that this whole syst 4 
founded on a mistake as to its applicability to our system of governm« und 


is administered upon a false principle, and that it is not administered under 
General applause 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Will the gentleman allow me a question 


Mr, Sprnona, I thank the gentleman from Ohiofor adopting my idea 

Mr. CLEMENTs. I only want to ask the gentleman from Ohio what civ ery 
ice system it is that the party at Chicago was in favor of 

Mr. Grosvenor. To turn the Democratic party out of power and put t Re 
publican party in. [Great applause 

I do not believe that under the system of government under which we live 
there ought to be a power subordinate, or collateral perhaps is a better word, 
to the responsible administration of the Government, that shall be permitted 
to have anything to do with the control of appointments, or the establishment 
of asystem of civil service in the country, or the prom mn of a class of indi 
viduals to be favored by a permanent occupancy of the places under the Gov 
ernment. Renewed applause rhat is my view of th ole business: and, 
Mr. Chairman, I have notime to elaborate upon the principle underlying my 
views, I believe that the present organization of the Civil Service Com mission 
is faulty, feeble in administration, unworthy of the gli place that it occupies 
in this Government, and I couple together the eflect of its administration and 


the administration itself, 

I want to point out in the short time | have one or two of the effects that have 
notably and conspicuously, Mr. Chairman, the 
pointments to the railway posta! service That service was transferred to 
civil service by an expiring Administration, and if lL were to characterizeany act 
of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration as conspicuously adverse to the character 
which I have always assigned tohim, of manliness and courage 


ap 
the 


Lwouldassign 
to him that act in the closing hours of his Administration, after he had for four 
years of the Administration he!d the postal service outside the class d serv 
ice, that he should decide to put that service under the Civil Service Co 

| sion, and that be shonld do it just in time to obstruct the operations of h 
cessfulantagonist. It looked like asmall act. Itlooked like an att« t to 
obstruct the administration of this important Department 

I undertake to say, Mr. Chairman, that mev who were appointed during the 
thirty days sueceeding the incoming of the Harrison Administration in the pos 
tal service, as compared with the best of an equal number that have come in 


under the civil-service examination, show a won 
earlier men, and that the earlier will rate as 150 to 50 in any sealeof efficiency 
or any test of efficiency that might be applied, And in this position 1 would 
be indorsed by the chief of the railway mail service, if he were not an officer 
of the Government administering this unfortunate law and naturally 
upon this question. 

Again, I hold that it is a fraud upon the people of this « ountry in a directio 
I will 


lerful superiority in favor of 


modest 


nm 
s0int out. Ny friend from New York | Mr. Sprno.a}) has used this word 
“fraud”? in a sort of indiscriminate manner as applied to this commiss I 
use the language ira limited sense. 1 say in its operation and effect what he 
would say of itasawhole Iam told that there are to-day on the e! e list 
persons who have had an examination before this commission in various por 
tions of this country, young men and young women who are certified to be 
eligible to office, sufficient to fill the places for twenty-five years to come under 
the reasonable expectations of accidents and casualt of death and resigna 


tion; and yet hundreds of men and women in my Con 


ng mal district and 
all overthe country are being inveigled and cajoled or urged 


roto Columbus, 

to Parkersburgh, Cincinnati, or elsewhere and spend their money and timeto 

be examined before this commission when there is not o ance in a thousand 

that one of them will get a position, and al! of which known to the commis- 
sion when it sends out its invitations. 

This operatesasa great fraud upon the people, and were I or any member of 

this House to get money from these voung people by propositions as false and 


misleading as these we would be indicted and convicted in 

eountry for obtaining money and effort under false pret 

dollars have been thus taken and much of disappointment 
Again, I desire to say that there is a very remarkable d 


ny court of this 

Thousands of 
uffered. 

screpancy among the 
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a 
people of this country, or else there isa very remarkable discrepancy in the 
mannerin which this civil-service law is administered. It does not operate 
equally or fairly upon the various sections of the country, Assuming for the 
pur} f this argument chat the law is administered fairly, then the law in 
and of itself is defective, unjustin operation, and hence unfitted forthe purposes 
for wh i being us 

Puke. trict, It a district with plenty of schools and colleges. My 
constituents i rule, are educated people; people of refinement and charac- 
ter \ large number—!I do not know how many—have applied, been exam- 
ined, and passe: d successfully for high positions under this system, and yet out- 
sid {two or three who have found their way into the postal service under the 
res tions and limitations as to geographic location, which aided them, I have 


not been informed of one who has found a place in the classified service from 
my Congressional district. I know that my district far excels in education the 
districts which have produced at least two of the Civil Service Commission. I 
know that ten thousand of my people are better educated than the people of 
their districts are in like numbers, and yetafter having been marked up to the 
highest grades they have been allowed to go on until they have lapsed, and so 


far as 


| know not one clerical position has been assigned to my Congressional 
caistrict, 


Now, Lam asked, ‘‘ What kind of civil-service re 
have got an instance of it here in Washington City. 

of this Government, so far as the general fitness of the employés goes to-day, is 
the Bureau of the Eleventh Census. The best clerical people we have occupy- 
ing positions in Washington City, in equal numbers, are in that bureau to-day. 
The Civil Service Commission reached out its eager hand and attempted to get 


form cdo you want?” We 
The best organized bureau 


hold of the appointments in this bureau, but they have been happily prevented 
from doing so thus far, and the administration of that bureau, under Mr. R. P. 
Porter, is carried on under a civil-service examination and system that insures 


fitness and competency; and that has been done without the interference of the 
unamerican, unrepublican, undemocratic features of the civil-service law, 
Such a system in each Department fairly administered would be a vast im- 
provement on this ponderous, unwieldy scheme. 

Mr, Chairman, I will vote not only tostrike out this appropriation, but I will 
vote to repeal the whole law. [Greatapplause And in doing so I shall faith- 
fully represent the people who sent me here and be doing my duty as a mem- 
ber of the American Congress. [Applause. 





REMARKS DURING THE SAME DEBATE. 
Thursday, April 24, 1890, 

Mr.Grosvenor. Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate that a great question like 
this can not be discussed upon its merits, without an imputation being cast 
upon the honor and integrity of men who happened to differ with other gen- 
tlemen upon these questions, To my mind itis a little unfortunate that the 
expressions “‘coward,”’ *‘ sneak," *‘dishonorabie,’’ should be applied to the ac- 
tion of a great body of men on this floor simply because they have seen fit, on 
a great public question, to differ with certain other gentlemen. 

Now, Mr: Chairman, I am as much in favor of a reform in the civil service of 
this countryasany gentleman onthe floor. My opposition lies to the construc- 
tion, organizatigqn, and operation of the present civil-service law and the commis- 
sion which administers it. The gentleman from Maryland {Mr. McComas] has 
read here with a great deal of unction an extract from a Kepublican platform, and 
he charges gentlemen who differ with him with treachery, with falsely aban- 
doning the pledges of the party. Let me tell the gentleman that I canturntoa 
Republican platform that pledges the Republican party, if it is put in power, to 
grant great subsidies of land to railroad corporations. That pledge is twice, 
three times repeated. Is the gentleman in favor of carrying out that platform? 
In the very platform from which the gentleman read is a paragraph in this 
language: 

We demand the reduction of letter postage to 1 cent per ounce.”’ 

I have not noticed these gentlemen climbing over each other to pass a bill te 
reduce letter pestage to 1 centan ounce, Why not? 

Mr. MoComas, IL am for it now. 

Mr. Grosvenor, The gentleman says he is for itnow. What is his party 
doing aboutit’ TI will tell you what the party is doing about it. The Posmas- 
ter-Gieneral has discovered that this proposition can not be upheld, and the 
party is unanimous now to carry out the wishes of the Postmaster-General. 

In 1884 we put into our platform the declaration that we were in favor of civil- 
service reform. In 1888 we repeated the declaration, and denounced the Demo- 
eratic party for what it had done under this very law, or for what it had not 
done, as suggested to me by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Greren- 
HALE I say that since 1884—ay and since 1888, we have discovered that this 
law does not operate as a reform of the civil service of the country; and there 
is no better evidence of this than the report of thiscommittee which we are now 
considering, which shows that under the wgis of this system, under its protect- 
ing influence, there are a large number of utterly incompetent clerks in the 
public offices of this country, hela there by the fandamental, underlying prin- 
ciple of this system and this practice which we areassailing. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is not such a terrible thing that we have taken occasion on this floor to 
discuss the merits of this question. 

Mr. Curcuron. Does my friend understand that the present civil-service law 
prevents the removal of any of the incompetent employés to whom he has re- 
ferred? 

Mr. GRosvENOR 
is what I say. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I differ with my friend from Michigan {Mr. Cvrcnpon |] 
on another question. I approach a discussion with him with great care and 
deliberation, for I have a great esteem for him and a high estimate of his judg- 
ment; but l have come to learn what I think the gentleman knows about as 
wellas | do—that the political parties of this country win political battles and 
establish political principles and carry political banners to success by virtue 
of the integrity and the activity of the men who form the charging column of 
political organization in political contests. [Applause.] And I undertake to 
say to-day that the champions here of this so- called system are just as anxious, 
in the neighborhood of election time, to marshal their forces as [ am. 

I have never seen any gentleman, even though he was a disciple of the great 
apostle of civil-service reform—the gentleman who left the Chicago convention 
carrying his honor in his hat, and who ever since that tinte has been making 
raids upon our political party with every weapon known to political warfare— 
I do not believe there is one of these disciples of that great apostie who does 
not work in politics very much as do the ‘‘corruptionists,”’ as these reformers 
call the men wheare around me here. 

| Here the hs smtier fall.) 


Now, I used the Tanguage _- 


Take my district. Ttis a district with plenty of schools and coll s. My 
constituents, as a rule, are educated people, people of refinement and charac- 
ter A large number, I do not know tee ane hw applied, been examined, 
and passed successfully for high positions under this system, and yet, outside 
of two or three whe have found their way into the postal service under the re- 
strictions and limitations as te geographic location, which aided them, I have 
not been informed of one who has found a place in the classified service from 
my Congressional district, 


I say that under its operations there stand the facts. That 
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Bear in mind, at this point, that I especially except the mail servi 
from this sweeping statement, and the point to that observ ation will 
found later on in its application. I did not in terms say ‘‘since m 
election to Congress,’’ but everybody knew what I meant. I was; 
talking about the old Democratic administration, but I was talk 
about my own district, meaning thereby, as every body knew and ev: 
fuir man will say now, the district in which I was elected to Con 
and the district ‘which I now represent in Congress, 

Now, what followed? Forthwith there came an abusive attack up 
me published in a little paper called by some euphonious name 
indie ated its near relationship to the Civil Service Commission, 
was charged with making a false statement in regard to the situs ut 
in my own district. I will here add the record of the Civil Servi 
Committee of this House, taken from its proceedings of August 23, 18 
by which it will be seen that immediately upon the attack and t! 
statement that there were eight persons in the classified service from 
my district, I called upon the commission for information, giving them 
the counties o! my district and giving them the time of my electic 
and the length of my service. ‘Thereupon, in order to sustain t] 
assault upon me, they furnished the names of Humphrey M. Burfi 
George N. Perry, Joseph W. Richardson, Thomas R. Sheppard, and 
Rufus T. Putnam from Washington County. Burfield was appointed 
in 1883, Perry in 1884, Richardson in 1886, and Sheppard in a h 
1887, Putnam was appointed, as they show, December 23, 1389, ; 

I beg the attention of the committee to this date, and its importan 
will be disclosed later on. They also give the name of James A, Wa 
son, appointed in 1886 from Monroe ¢ ‘ounty as a pension-examiner, ‘d 
William F. Gatchell, from the same county, appointed in 1886. Th. 
they reported Alexander Downie, post-office-inspector, 1889. 

Now, my first election in the Congressional district in which Wash- 
ington and Monroe were placed was in November, 1886, and my term 
of office began on the 4th of March, 1887, so that every one of these 
apppointments antedates my relation to the district, with the exception 
of Putnam and Downie. I wish here to state that my predecessor was 
a Democrat; that all these appointments were made in two counties o! 
his district, five of them in the county in which he lived, and all of them 
with one exception, were active Democrats. There was not more than 
one, if any, Republican appointed under the reign of the Civil Service 
Commission during the late Administration from my section of Ohio, so 
far as I have been informed. I may not have heard of all of them. 
Now, of course, the mention of Downie’s name was a mere quibble, 
and done for the purpose of injuring me by a false, malicious, and dis- 
ingenuous statement. Downie had been in the railway mail service 
seyen years, and was transferred temporarily on probation to the oflice 
of inspector in 1889, and retransferred, as I understand it, to his old 
duty on the cars. Mr. Lyman, as will be seen by his letterof May 14, 
1890, admits that so far as he knows I had no knowledge of the ap- 
pointment of any one of these men, and my original statement was 
that there had been no appointments so far as I knew. I introduc 
here into my speech portions of the record referred to: 

STATEMENT OF HON, C. H. GROSVENOR. 


Hon. C. i. Grosvenor then addressed the committee. He said : 

“In the first place, gentlemen, [ am not an opponent to civil-service reform 
I have been a member of the committee on resolutions in the Ohio Republican 
convention over and over again, and have reported resolutions favoring th 
merit system. I believe init. I am opposed to the demeritsystem, as I under 
stand the system now in vogue in this country. In the proper discharge of wha 
I believed to be my duty, I was discussing in the House of Representatives an 
appropriation for the C vil Service Commission. I was talking about the effect 
of the law in my district since I had been a member of Congress and ever) 
body understood that I was not talking about its operation in my district prio 
to my official relation to the district, and I used this language : 

“*Again, I desire to say that there isa very remarkable discrepancy among 
the people of this country or else there is a very remarkable discrepancy in t! 
manner in which this civil-service law is administered. It does not operat: 
equally or fairly upon the various sections of the country. Assuming for the 
purposes of this argument that the law is administered fairly, then the law in 
and of itself is defective, unjust in operation, and hence unfitted for the pu 
poses for which it is being used. 

“*Take my district. It is a district with plenty of schcols and colleges. My 
constituents, as a rule, are educated people, people of refinement and c haracter 
A large number—I do not know how many—have applied, been examined, ani! 
passed successfully for high positions under this system, and yet outside of tw: 
or three who have found their way into the postal service under the restrictio: 
and limitations as to geographic location, which aided them, I have not been 
informed of one who has found a place in the classified service from my Co 
gressional district.’ 

“ Everybody understood I was referring to the operations of the Jaw since |! 
had been a member of Congress and had something to do with that dist: 
Thereupon I received a marked copy of something purporting to be a newspa 
per (and I think it is the only copy of the paper I have ever been afflicted wit! 
which charged me with false statements in*regard to the application of this law 
in my district, and said I had eight clerks in the Government service from n 
Congressional district. I have lostthe correspondence between myself and the 
bureau. I wrote a letter asking for the names, and if Mr. Roosevy elt has that cor- 
respoudence I wil! be obliged to him if he wil! let me have it. This morning | 
could not put my handsupon it,” 

Mr. Roosevelt here furnished the correspondence. 

“Mr. Grosvenor (resuming). My letter is dated May the 13th, 1890; it is di- 
rected to Hon. Charles Lyman, president of the Civil Service Commission, and 
is as follows: 


mt 


tEPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
“* Washington, D. C., May 13, 1590 


“*Dear Str: Will you kindly inform me, if not incompatible with the pub 
lic service, the names of persons who have taken the civil-service examination 
from the several counties of my Congressional district during the last five years, 
with the dates at which they took the examination, and the grades of their 


“* House or 





" 
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several examinations, and how many have lapsed for the want of appointment? 
The counties of my district are Athens, Meigs, Monroe, Morgan, and Wasli- 
ington. 

“*You will confer a personal favor upon me if you will give me this in- | 
formation. 

“* Yours, truly, | 

“*C. H, GROSVENOR. 

“*Hlon, CHARLES LYMAN, | 

*** President Civil Service Commission.’ } 


} cor 


“In reply to that I received the following: 
*** May 14, 1890. 

“*Srer: The commission regrets to say that its extremely limited clerical force 
makes it a matter of impossibility to give you the information you desire con- 
cerning all of the people who have taken civil-service examinations from the 
several counties of your Congressional! district. The apportionment is by States, 
not by Congressional districts or counties, and so there are no means of getting 
at such a record as you request without an expenditure of much time and labor, 
while our force is even now barely sufficient to keep up with the work of the 
oftice; but the record of appointments is more easily accessible. The following 
list shows the names, the date of appointment, the kind of examination taken, 
and the Department to which appointed, of all the applicants from Washing- 
ton, Monroe, and Meigs Counties who have received appointment in the depart- 
mental classified civil service : 


} 
Name. Date. | Department. Kind of examination. 





| 

\- 
WASHINGTON COUNTY. | 
' 
i 


Clerk. | 
} 

















Humphrey M. Burfield... Dec. 11, 1883 | Treasury ..... 
George N, Perry ......... July 22, 1884 |......dO .....0000 Do. 
Joseph W. Richardson..| June 22, 1886 Law clerk. i 
Thomas R. Sheppard....., Mar. 2, 1887 Examiner's clerk, Patent | 
i Office. 
Rufus T, Putnam reg Dec. 23, 1889 |......d0 ...... «| Typewriting. | 
| 
MONROE COUNTY. 
James A. Watson .......... Sep. 22, 1886 = BD ccnvectnsi Special pension-examiner 
William F. Gatchell..,.... Oct. 29,1886 | Treasury . Bookkeeping. | 
MEIGS COUNTY. 
} 
Alexander Downie* ...... Aug. 17,1889 | Post Office .| Post-office-inspector. 
i 
* By transfer from railway mail service under Department Rule VIII. 


“* This shows that eight men have been appointed in the classified service 
from the Fifteenth Ohio Congressional district. Had the apportionment been 
made exactly by Congressional districts the number appointed would only have 
been seven. It must be remembered, however, that the apportionment is by 
States, and that of course in the same State some counties will have more and 
others less than they would be entitled to were they made on the basis of the 
apportionment. It would be wholly impossible to make Congressional districts 
or counties the basis of the apportionment; it would work great injury to the 
publicservice. 

***You say you refer only to the time you have been in Congress. The com- 
mission has, of course, no knowledge of the length of your service in Congress 
andin any event, whether long or short, it would have nothing, to do with 
the appointments made from your district. We do not quite understand your 
allusion to “some other man’s Congressional district before I [you] came to 
Congress.”” Applicants put down their places of residence without regard to 
who is at the moment representing them in Congress, and the number of people 
appointed from your district has no relation, and can have no relation, to the 
length of service of any particular Congressional Representative therefrom. 

** You also ask us whether any notice has ever been given to you or any 
other member of Congress representing your district concerning these several 
appointments, Of course no notice of this kind is ever sent to any member of 
Congress, and ought not to be. When we make certifications we have no idea 
what Congressional district the men certified come from. We could not find 
out without looking it up, and it would be mere idlecuriosity toldo so. Under 
the law a member of Congress has no more concern with the appointees in the 
classified service from his district than any other American citizen has. The 
politics of the appointee and the politics of his member of Congress alike have 
no interest for us and can not be considered by us in any way. 

** Yours, respectfully, 
“*CHAS, LYMAN, President. 

“* Hon. C. H. GRosvENOR, 

“** House of Representatives.’ 


*“*T have to say in regard to this letter: In the first place, in the year 1883, the 
county of Washington was not in the Congressional district which I have the 
honor to represent. That disposes of the appointment of Mr. Burfield. And I 
have further to say, in the year 1884, the same county was not in my district, 
and that disposes of Mr. Perry. In June the 22d, 1386, the Congressional district 
had not been changed so far as the election of members of Congress was con- 
cerned, and that disposes of Joseph W. Richardson. Those are three from 
Washington County. 

“The next thing I have to say is that Rufus T. Putnam, accredited to Wash- | 
ington County, Ohio, never lived in Washington County, Ohio, nor in iny Con- | 
gressional district, nor in Ohio, sofarasI know. He isa young man who has 
some relatives somewhere in Ohio. His grandmother at one time, and possibly 
now, lived in the county in whichI live. [never knew the boy until I came 
to Washington during the term of the Fifty-first Congress, and then I employed 
him by mere accident; and knowing members of the Putnam family lived in 
my district [ became somewhat interested in the boy ard gave him temporary 
employment. Afterwards he came to me and said he had been certified by the 
Civil Service Commission as a typewriter, and he asked me to write a note to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs saying he was a competent typewriter, 
which Idid. I do not remember the terms of my letter, but I stated, however, 
Iam sure, he had been employed by me, and thereupon he is charged upto my 
Congressional district and charged to Washington County, and the allegation 
of my misrepresentation isin part based upon that sort of a statement. 

** Now comes James A, Watson,of Monroe. He is a special pension-exam- 
imer in the field, traveling about the country. He was appointed upon the rec- 
ommendation of my Democratic predecessor and was not in the district I rep- 
resented. William F. Gatchell isin the same position. He was appointed before 
I was elected to Congress and is a bookkeeper. Now I come to Meigs county: 
Alexander Downie was a postal clerk running on what is called the Logan and 
Pomeroy Division. He was temporarily transferred to the inspector's depart- 
ment, but has been relieved and sent back. He was temporarily transferred 
from the mail service on which he had been for eight years, and this is part of 
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large number of applicants—the number I can not give, but 
say tifty—from my Congressional district who went to Cleveland, to Co i 
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and the resultof it is, there has been since | have been in ¢ 
ISSi, that these young people have been constantly taking these examinatk 
and not one of them has been appointed to office 
has been lost, expended, or wasted by them 
notably, the case 


mneress, it 
andevery dollar of th 
Many of them are poor I 
ofa young lady in my town who had worked for § « ‘ 
week, and finally fitted herself to be a teacher in the publi 
end of a long struggle paid the debt on her father’s 
application, passed a high grade under the 
solutely barred because the quota of our on of Ohio is more than full, sa 
the commission. I think Iam right in my language when I say that girl 
been defrauded and wronged in that, and that is the popular judgn 
country and district in which she lives. 
“The CHAIRMAN, Your objection to the cor 
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“Mr. Grosvenor. They are successfully keeping them out Now I wa 
another complaint against the Civil Service Commission. I have no « 


versy with the members of the commission nor do I want to make a pers 
matter out of this, They advertised recently that they are advertising, a 
were, for bids for the clerical positions now t given out 1 the 
ditional force in the Pension Office, and that they are searching i h Car 
lina, in Georgia, in Alabama, in Mississippi, Arkansas 
people to take their places. 

**Il want, as an ex-Union soldier and on behalf of the ex-Union soldiers of this 
country, to express my unqualified condemnation of that act 
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in Louisiana, and 


That alone wi 
forever damn the Civil Service Commission in the estimation of the people 
this country. There is no necessity for that, and to insult the soldiers of t) 


country by spreading outa great alluring drag-net 


to drag into that especial 


service the men of the South is an outrage, and | condemn it as such, and if 
that is the law it is bad for the law If that is a necessity inthis administrat 

of the law, it is bad for the administration of the law, and the law ought to 
repealed or modified. One hundred protests have come to me since this state 
ment was made in the papers as an unjust attempt to drive the Northern Stat 


out of the Pension Bureau in that sort of a way. 
“What would you do? I will tell you what | would 
time that I would not lower the grade 
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ave stated: 


tLturna man out 


of office if he was fit for his work in the Department because he was a Demo 
crat, but I want to abolish this board, It is abnormal, and it is a growth that 
was never contemplated by the Constitution. It is a monstrosity that is goin 


to grow up and subvert the principles of the Constitution which places the a 
pointing power in the hands of the Executive, and it puts a barrier between t! 
appointing power and the Executive and prevents the executive branch of t 














Government from executing its duties under the Constitution; sol would ma 
a law onasingle page of the statute book that establishes the principle of 
ness, condemns the idea of partisanship, and then I would leave it to th u 
bers of Congress from the several Congressional districts of the « ntry, Dem 
ocratand Republican, alike, to recommend in the Ireau a young Man ora young 
woman fitted for the occupation, and let an ex nation be made under certain 
rules, as that particular Department, knowing the wants of the Department, and 
knowing its necessities, would establish,and by that system I would stand 
But in regard to this aristocratic system, which looks down upon Congress 
| men and writes sneering letters to Cor ssinen and tells them that it is none 





of their business, that they have nothing practical they do 


not know anything of such and such a n 


y to do with it, that 

















ian, and do not know wher ‘ 

elected and do not know what he represents, which is the effect of t! it 
I would see to it that the members of Congress take an interest in the 
istration of the civil-service branch, and I would turn out an irresp e bo 
which defies the common law of the country andthe general sent 
kind. Thatis what | woulddo. Iwould havesomething a ) tot x 
aminations that have been going on in the Census Bureau 

“Now, if the Civil Service Commission has the power, and t y have not 
the law ought to be repealed, I would transfer to the P 1 in this 
emergency the trained and competent cle , such as could b ired to meet 
the wants of that bureau, and then, if it t : ry to fill up and makean 
equilibrium between the secticns of the count let that be dons But I cer 
tainly would not at this late day, vnder this great addition to the forcein which 
the soldiers are so much interested, have deliberately exeluded from the posi 
tions of that bureau substantially all the lk States of this country No man 
who is keeping in line with t!e music of the nation and the Republican party 


would do such a thing as that 

‘Now thatis thesubstance of all | bavetosay. I have no personal grievance 
and I care nothing about the snubs this institution sees fit to deal out in its cor 
respondence, nor do I care about the anonymous paragraphs that are being in 
jected intothe papersofthe country. Ihave tried todo my duty and I represent 
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the feeling of the Republicans of my State. I went to the last State convention 
and was assured by more than five out of six Republicans there that if I would 
introduce a resolution to repeal the civil-service law they would vote for 


it. I de not want to do that for two reasons. First, I do not want to disturb 
the peace and, secondly, I do not want to repeal the civil-service law,and I 
never said so. I do not want to abolish the merit system in this country, but I 


am opposed to the present administration of it, and as I said before, and as I say 
now, any political party that hopes twice to be elected in this country, or if the 
man who is a candidate for the Presidency in 1892 announces his advocacy of 
this system and manner of carrying out the principles of the civil-service law, 
he will be beaten 100 electoral votes, 

The CHAIRMAN. I can very well sec how a misunderstanding may have oc- 
curred between the commission and yourself from the letter which you sent 
him. They stated that your district was constituted of such counties as you 
have stated, and they probably did not know when they gave you the list*here 
thatany changes had been made. 

‘Mr. Grosvenor. Iam not complaining of what they havestated in that let- 
ter aboutit, But I am complaining of the statement made in their alleged organ 
about me that I had made false statements. I used the language, “ false state- 
ments,’’and Mr, Roosevelt's language when before the committee was not very 
much better 

“The CHAIRMAN, Have you got that, Mr. Grosvenor? 

“Mr. Grosvenor, Yes; I want to return it. Mr, Roosevelt used this lan- 
guage about me: ‘Mr. Grosvenor dealt with the alleged violation of the ap- 
portionment among the different States and Congressional districts’—I did 
nothing of the kind—‘and said, in substance, that from his Congressional dis- 
trict no man had been appointed,’ leaving out what I had said as a qualifica- 
tion to that. ‘We have since then furnished him with a list of eight men ap- 
pointed from hisdistrict: You will see from Mr. Grosvenor’s statement, there- 
fore, that these men had evidently got their appointments through no political 
influence; and his complaint was in reality an unwitting tribute to the just 
and nonpartisan way in which the law has been administered.’ I made no 
complaint about partisanship, and there is not a word in my speech about the 
question of partisanship, I was complaining of the policy of appointing per- 
sons— 

‘Mr, Sronr. Do I understand you to say that none of those eight men live 
in your district now? 

‘Mr. Grosvenor. I have gone over that very carefully and I said that at the 
time I was appointed one—— 

* Mr. Srone, I mean in your district as now constituted. 

“Mr. Grosvenor, They all live in my district as now constituted, but they 
were appointed way back, and only two were appointed to clerical positions. 

Mr. Stone. | remember that. 

Phe CHAIRMAN, Now, take the appointmentof the young man named Rufus 
Putnam, The way these appointments are made is, the applicant makes a 
statement to the commission and gives his residence as being at such and such 
a place, and heswears to that. He makes affidavit and it is certified to by two 
responsible citizens that he is a resident of that place, 

Mr. Grosvenor, I would like to see Mr. Putnam's application papers. 

‘The CHATRMAN, The reason I took his name is, ifa man had been appointed 
by fraud he will be dismissed; he can be removed at any time. Here are the 
application papers [handing them to Mr. Grosvenor), 

‘Mr. Grosvenor, I never wrote to the Civil Service Commission in regard 
to him. I might add in this connection after this letter from the civil service 
naming Mr. Putnam, I wrote to the Hon. Douglass Putnam, a resident of Har- 
mar, Ohio, and sent bim a copy of the statement of the young man’s appoint- 
ment. I received notice fromthe Indian Affairs Bureau that Rafus T. Putnam, 
upon examination by the Civil Service Commission, had been aeppeed tothe 
position of typewriter, and I thought it would be pleasant to the old gentleman, 
who is a very wealthy, prominent, and distinguished man, and a grandson of 
Putnam of Revolutionary fame, to know how the boy was getting on. He 
wrote back that if that boy was any relation he knew nothing about it, and 
that he never lived in his partof the country. The town of Harmar has a pop- 
ulation of 1,400 or 1,500 people, and it is now a ward of the city of Marietta. 

‘Now, gentlemen, I am ready to answer any questions you may see fit to 
ask me, 

‘*Mr. Srone. I want to ask you one question to more distinctly understand 
your position, for it is a discussion more than testimony. 

‘‘Mr. Grosvenor, I recognize that, but there has been quite an amount of 
discussion 

“Mr. Sroxs. That is a fact; it has been largely a discussion all the way 
through. Dol understand your statement to be that it isan improper thing 
for the Civil Service Commission to seek by advertisement or notification sent 
out in any way to secure examinations of eligibles from all the States? 

‘Mr. Grosvenor. No, 1 do not object to that; I want all the States to be 
treated alike in the long run. 

Mr. Stone. Then do you not think it is the proper thing if the law should 
be enforeed—— 

‘Mr, Grosvenor. Letme make myself plain. I took pains to say that I did 
not claim thatthe Civil Service Commission in this act in sending to the ex- 
rebel States for these additional clerks for the Pension Office have either vio- 
lated the law or done anything they were not compelled to do under the law, 
but I said if they had complied with the law it was bad for the law. A law 
that has nomore elasticity and givesto the appointing power no more discretion 
than to fill the Pension Bureau at this critical time with men from those States 
isa law which ought to be gotten rid of. My opposition is to the administra- 
tion of the law itself; and I make this criticism, how did this diserepancy exist ? 

‘Mr, Stone. What discrepancy ? 

“Mr. Grosvenor. The discrepancy that now makes it a necessity that they 
shall have four or five hundred clerks from one section of the country. I put 
that only as an argument, if it did arise,did it arise legally and bya legal ad- 
ministration of thelaw’? If so, I would continue itand make the discrepancy 
larger, but | would make it up to the Southern States later on. I would not 
fill that Pension Bureau up with these people. 

“Mr. Stone. Your objection then is, if a certification is called for or a requi- 
sition is made by the Secretary of the Interior fora certain number of appoint- 
ments to the Pension Bureau and if the Southern States are entitled to that cer- 
tification, that they ought not to be made? 

“Mr, Grosvenor, I say so, not that | would discriminate in the long run 
against the Southern States. 

“Mr, Stone, But because it is the Pension Bureau? 

‘‘Mr. Grosvenor, Because ii is the Pension Bureau and I would therefore, 
as | stated, transfer from the other Departments the men who are fitted for 
those duties. Tat Uriving at my general idea of fitness for the things the man 
hasto do. If I want te employ a man to plow my farm I would not employ a 
man who, never saw a plow, and if I wanted a man to do something that in- 
volved sentiment, spirit, and purpose I would hire a man who had spirit, sen- 
timent, and purpose, and not a man whom I had a doubt about. 

“Mr. Stone, | understand thereis a limitation as to the age of these appoint- 
2es’ 

“Mr, Grosvenor. Yes, sir. 

‘Mr. Stoner. Thirty-five years it is now, is it not, Mr. Roosevelt? 

“Mr. Roosrvecr, We have a minimum age; they must be at least twenty 
but they can be as old as they wish 
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“Mr. Grosvenor. Only in the railway mail service there is a limitation 

“Mr. Stone. I knew there was in the mail service. 

“Mr. ANDREW. Then you would criticise the necessity which makes it p 
—_ there should be such a discrimination between the different States of 1) 

nion? 

‘‘Mr. Grosvenor. I could criticise it because I would have the appointi 
power in this casein a position to appoint men especially adapted, not only | 
knowledge of books, but by training—by the spiritual, mental, and physic, 
tendencies of the man to do the thing he was wanted todo; and this very thin, 
ofa minimum age, it is a minimum at the lower end and it keeps men in ofl 
We had a statement before the Committee of the Whole House,as you wil! ; 
member, that four hundred and seventy-five clerks in this city are absolute 
worthless. They are held in their places by the spirit or trend, if not the lite, 
letter, of the civil-service law,and in this way we are keeping four hundré 
and seventy-five men who do nothing, and we are establishing, substantia! 
and practically at least, a civil pension list in this Governnfent, and it all comes 
in my judgment, from the general drift in the direction of not removing m: 
from oftice—holding on to them—until the Civil Service Commission finally 
volves the whole system of administrative Government here. 

“* Now, in my Congressional district, just before this law took effect upon tl> 
railway employés, I recommended six young men who were appointed to th 
railway mail service; I can give their names; there is not one of them that ha 
not almost reached the maximum of fitness for the position to which he was a; 

~ointed. Itcannotbe said thatany six ina Congressional district, or any thre: 
1ave reached the position these men have attained. 

“Mr. ANDREW. What is it in the civil-serviceact which keeps those four hu 
dred and seventy-five inefficient men in office? 

‘Mr. Grosvenor. It is the general spirit, the general tendency, that remova 
shall not be made unless the removing officer be pounced upon by this Commis 
sion to give the reasons for such removals. 

“Mr. ANpREWw. There is nothing in the language of the law. 

“Mr. Grosvenor, I did not state so; I was careful to say that it was the tre: 
and spirit of the law. 

“Mr. ANDREW, Then the difficulty would be that the people who are at t! 
head of these clerks —— 

“Mr. Grosvenor. They are preity well cowed; the Civil Service Commis 
sion has got the bureaus of the Government under tolerably good subjection 

“The CHarrMan. At the time you wrote the letter recommending Mr. Put 
nam as a typewriter and a man who had done work for you, did not you su; 
pose at that time and were you not under the impression that he wasa reside 
or claimed to be a resident, of Ohio? 

‘ Mr, Grosvenor, Certainly ; I did understand so; I do not know what | 
wrote, and I do not know what the boy may have stated to me, but my reco! 
lection is that I wrote he had been employed by me, and I was careful not todo 
anything involving a credit to my district. I wrote the letter after he had been 
certified to General Morgan, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and I recollect 
simply stating thatthe young man was well behaved and had done typewriting 
for me and had done it well. I did not ask for his appointment, as I recollect, 
and my impression is that I knew he had been working temporarily for the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and my recollection is he thought it would 
benefit his selection from any three that might besentup. I have never writ- 
ten a letter recommending anybody to the Civil Service Commission, becausq 
Iunderstand that to be a violation of the laws of God and man, especially 
man.”’ 


Inasmuch as the appointment of Mr. Putnam was made December 
23, 1889, and my letter is dated in February following, I suppose my 
letter did not materially affect the commission, but Mr. Lyman now 
seeks to convey the impression that I am in some way responsible. 

Thereupon the question came up about Mr. Putnam, anda local news- 
paper here in the city of Washington, inspired, as I believe, thereto by 
a member of the Civil Service Commission, published the following, and 
as I desire that this record shall be absolutely complete in all that 
is essential to a full and fair understanding of the issue which the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has seen fit to bring in here I will repro- 
duce in this connection the entire article referred to: 


ONLY A LETTER, BUT IT PUTS GROSVENOR OF OHIO IN THE HOLE—HE HAD Yo! 
GOTTEN ALL ABOUT IT—HE SAID ONE OF HIS CONSTITUENTS DID NOT COM! 
FROM OHIO—A CONGRESSIONAL RECOMMENDATION THAT TURNED UP RATHER 
UNEXPECTEDLY, TO THE CHAGRIN AND DISGUST OF THE CONGRESSMAN. 


When Job wrote ‘‘ Would that mine enemy would write a book,”’ he might 
well have added “ ora letter.’ Had he done so Hon. C. H. Grosvenor of Ohio 
might have seen the maxim and followed it. It might have restrained him 
from giving an unqualified indorsementto a constituent. There are many other 
acts of commission which he might have omitted to do. As it ishe wrotea lettcr 
and now he can sympathize with that old distinguished Republican who mad« 
the phrase ‘*‘ Burn this letter” so oe several years ago. Mr. Grosvenor 
failed to add such a postscript, and the result is that it is now a part of the Go. 
ernment records, where the wicked and the ungodly can see it,and read and 
wonder what manner of man could have written sucha letter and forgotten al! 
aboutit. 

A short time ago Mr. Grosvenor became indignant at the Civil Service Com 
mission. He is a reformer himself, but his peculiar methods of reform are 
somewhat allied to the old Jacksonian school and the latter-day philosophy 
of Flanigan, of Texas. Consequently Mr. Grosvenor rose in the House and 
proceeded to sling the Civil Service Commission around by the nape of the neck 
Then he jumped on what he considered the corpse, and made the air blue with 
his gesticular denunciations. Heblamedthesystem and he blamed those who 
advocated it. According to the manner in which he explained it, every State, 
Territory, and Congressional district had been Qwrenede with the exception of 
the Fifteenth Ohio. To besure, there were some accredited to that district, but 
they were not his constituents—not by any means. They had duped the com- 
mission and swore falsely when they saidthey were from Ohio. They had never 
seen the Buckeye State, probably never would, and Hon. Mr.Grosvenor wanted 
it understood that he repudiated their claim to citizenship in the distinguished 
State he had the honor to represent. 

The Congressional investigation was being conducted at that time and Mr. 
GROSVENOR was summoned totestify. He did so, reiterating what he had said 
in the House under oath. But Commissioner Roosevelt was prepared for him, 
and furnished such indubitable proof that finally Mr, Grosvenor admitted he 
had been mistaken, and that only one of eight persons who had been appointed 
from his district was not a legal resident of the district. He referred to Mr. 
Rufus F. Putnam, a clerk in the Indian Office, and he tenaciously stuck to she 
story that he was not a legal resident of Ohio, and so must have been guilty of 

rjury. 
Vientiane. the commission had to investigate the matter. Mr. Putnam was 
sent forand examined. He declared he was from Mr. Grosvenor’s district. 
and so satisfiedthe commission. It was evident the distinguished member of 
Congress hada treacherous memory, and consequently that is why he is mourn- 
ing and vowing never to write another letter, for the following is one that has 
caused him unutterable anguish since it was called to his attention. It is a 





naan a 








nice, fluent, cordial recommendation. The knowledge which Mr. Grosvenor 
has of Mr. Putnam's antecedents is touching inthe extreme, but all mav read it 
“ WASHINGTON, D. C., February 5, 1899, 
‘Dear GENERAL: The bearer, Mr. Rufus Putnam, is a young man who has re- 
cently been appointed to a position in your office by certification of the Civil 
Service Board and desires to be put on the permanentroll. He isalegal resident 
of my districtand has relatives living there now. His grandmother lives in my 
town. Theold lady lost three sons in the army, his father being one of them. 
* He isa young man of good character, quiet, orderly, well behaved, and in- 
dustrious, and I think will be very satisfactory to youas a clerk in your office 
“T wish you would give him a permanent place. 
“ Yours, traly, 
“C. H, GROSVENOR 
“Hon. THomas J. MorGAN, 
“Commissioner of Indian Affairs,’ 


When the commission found this letter they sent a copy to the investigating 
committeeavith the following explanatory note, which, to say the least, is rather 
cruel to Mr, GRosvVENOR : 

“ SEPTEMBER, 3, 1890. 

“Sim: Referring tothe testimony of Hon. C. H. Grosvenor, given before your 
committee on August 23 last, the commission has the honor to state that, upon 
investigation, it concludes that the claim of Rufus F, Putnam toa legal residence 
in Ohio is justified by the facts. An item of evidence in the case is a letter of 
Mr. GRosvVENoR, dated February 5, 1890, addressed to the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, in which Mr. GRosvENor states that Mr. Putnam isa legal resident 
of his district, a copy of which is inclosed, with the request that the same, to- 
gether with this communication, be made a part of the record in the investiga- 
tion now in progress. 

“Very respectfully, 
“CHARLES LYMAN, President. 

“Hon. HerMan LESLBACH, 

Chairman of Commitiee on Reform in the Civil Service, 
House of Representatives.” 

Mr. Grosvenor is in the “nine hole,’ so to speak, and he will have a hard 
time explaining to his many friends just how it all happened. As was re 
marked at the beginning, people with bad memories should not write letters 


Thereupon the issue was squarely presented, and the ‘‘hole’’ into 
which I am alleged to have fallen is involved in the language of my 
letter: ‘‘He is a legal resident of my district and his relatives live 
there now.’’ It will be seen that I was careful, even under circum- 
stances which I will in a moment explain, to avoid recognizing Put- 
nam as a proper charge or credit to my district. When that letter was 
turned up I was very free to admit that my memory had failed me in 
this one particular, and I went before the committee as soon as the 
blareof their trumpets had subsided and made the following statement: 


In the first place, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have been 
furnished with a copy of my testimony, but I have not made the corrections I 
desire to make in it, but I do not care to make but one. I was asked by the 
chairman of the committee if at the time I wrote the letter which has since 
turned up (and which I had not seen since I wrote it; I never kept a copy of 
it) I considered Rufus F. Putnam a resident of my district,and I am put down 
assaying “ No.”’ I donot complain of the stenographer; I may have used the 
weed “no,” but I did not intend that. I meant to say I did at the time under- 
stand him to be a citizen of my district,and in that far I want to correct my 
testimony. 

Now, then—— 

The CHAtrMAN. I want to call your attention to this at the same time in order 
to get it right, because we do not want the evidence misrepresented at all; you 
will find in another place—— 

Mr, Grosvenor. In another place I stated he was not a resident of my dis- 
trict. Now Iam speaking of knowledge in the present tense, not at the time I 
wroté that letter. 

Now, I will give the committee fully all that 1 know about this young man 
Putnam; but [ want to put into the record that I have never at any time com- 

lained that the commission did not properly assign him, upon the facts they 
had, to my district. This boy is the son of Dr. W.G. Putnam. Dr. Putnam’s 
mother was Mrs. Ann Putnam, who was for a great many years a resident of 
Greenville, Darke County, Ohio, far remote from my part of the State, but at 
times she has come to stay for a period of time with some relatives of hers in 
Athens, the town I live in; she is there now, at least, as I understand it; she 
was at least six months ago, and for anything I know is there now. I have had, 
through an attorney at Urbana orGreenville, I am not sure which, a longstrug- 
gle to try and get hera pension on the ground that she lost three sons in the 
Army; but, unfortunately for her, in each case the son had a widow or child, 
and of course stood between the dependent mother and the pension. 

Now,I want to say in this connection that there is a family of Putnams re 
siding in my district, the Hon, Douglass Putnam, a resident of Harmer, Wash- 
ington County. He is asonof David Putnam, and David Putnam was a son of 
General Israei Putnam. My grandfather was a distant relative and staff officer 
of General Putnam during the war of the Revolution, and are both from the 
same town, Pomfret, in Connecticut, where the Putnams originally resided. 
Going to Ohio, Mr. David Putnam was the agent for the tract of land in the 
Ohio Company’s purchase which my grandfather owned and which descended 
to my father and others. 

I have done a good deal of professional business for Douglass Putnam, who 
isa worthy and distinguished man living in Harmer, Washington County, 
Ohio, I am at this time connected with some important business of his in Vin- 
ton County, Ohio, but I never heard of Dr. W. D. Putnam until this matter in 

to this boy came out. But I now find he was the son of Mrs. Ann Put- 
nam, this old lady; that he went into the Army from some place in Ohio, where 
I do not know, but I think it was from Darke County, but I am not sure about 
that. He was an unmarried man. Immediately following the war he came to 
Washington and had an appointment in one of the Departments here. While 
here he studied medicine and married a lady from Hagerstown, Md. Atsome 
time, the exact date I can not give you, he removed from here to Washington 
County, Ohio, and settled at Lowell. He staid there a short time and then 
his wife was affected unfavorably by the malarious condition alleged to be there 
on account of the slack water, and so he removed to Harmer. 

Nearly seven years ago he and his wife died, leaving a little house upon 
which a m rested, or owned by some one who has an equity of redemp- 
tion which has only to be forfeited, and the two children were left there with- 
out relations to care forthem. The son was about fourteen years,the daughter 
alittle older. There were living in this city at that time two sisters of the dead 
mother, and there was no one to take these children, so they took them and 
brought them to Washington City and sent them to school and maintained 
them until the boy was able to do something for himself. They have never 
been in Ohio from that day tothis. They have no relatives there who recog- 
nize their existence, as I will show you in a moment. , 

Shortly after I came here at the first session of this Congress this boy came to 
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that he was arelative of t! 
tat the time, and he wanted 


myroom. Hetold methat his name was Putnam 
PutnamsinOhio. Thatwas all that wassaid about 
me to give him some employment. He said he wasa stenographer and typ« 
writer, He was apleasant boy, an attractive boy to 
work. Hesaid he was trying to support his sister 

about the boy, but set him to work, and he did some 


me,and I gave him some 
I made no further inquiries 


»work for myselfand Judge 
Thompson. He divided his time between us. He wasa fairly good typewriter 
and a fairly good stenographer, but a very poor writer with the pen. I could 


not get him to do any work with a pen satistactor 


; either as a copyist or typewriter 


He came to me one day and said he had taken a civil-service examination 
and had passed a successful examination and 
wanted me to recommend him. I told him I was about the only man in the 
country who was supposed to be unfitted to 1 mend a fora position, 
because lama Congressman. He went away and ceased to work for me Ile 
came back one day, said he had been put on the temporary rollof the Commis 


yon 


sioner of Indian Affairs, and wanted me to write a letter asking General Mor- 
gan, with whom I had an acquaintance during the war, to favor him in some 
way. I did not know what I might legally do, but I said, ‘* Rufus, will do 
anything I can; but what claim have you upon m« These are delicate times 


anda man has to be careful in making recommendations 
found a young lady, whose interest | had espoused merely to say that she was 
a respectable girl, charged to 1 He said, ‘lam a resident of your 


district and live in your district ind he proceeded to tell he was a nephew 


and Ltold him I had 


t ‘ 
Listri« 


is 


he called himself, of Douglass Putnam, w ved in Marietta, which is now 
Harmar (the change has been mace nee it date ind I said, “If that is so 
I will recommend you. I did not ask how ng he had lived here in this city, 






but he had told me before he was a grax 1 of that old lady,so I satdown and 
dictated the letter which is here, taking his « 1 statement for it, believing 
there could be no doubt about his truthfulness of being a relative of the old 
lady, and alleging to be a relative of Douglass Putna 

Some days after that I happened to meet him, or he came to n Hil 
dreth’s History of Ohio for some purpose, to show me, and | began toask him 
in regard to Marietta, and he did not seem to have any recollection or know 
edge ofthe place. I wrote a letter thereupon to the Hon, Douglass Putnam in 
regard toa lawsuit I have for jim in Vinton County, Ohio, and at the bottom 
thinking the old gentleman would be pleased to have knowledge of his rela 
tion’s appointment, I g- ve the fact that I had asked for and had been successful 


in getting an appointment for Rufus Putnam, and my impression is that I had 
received a notic> that he had been put on the and that I sent the notice to 
Mr. Putnam. «donot keep a copy of my letters unless they are very inipor- 
tant, for | have so many ofthem. Ina few days I received an answer from the 
old gentleman in regard to the Vinton County matter, and at the bottom of it 
he said, as | remember, ‘‘ You must have been deceived by some one, for I 
know of no such boy as Rufus Putnam, and I have no relatives of that name, 
and nobody of that name has ever lived | »s0 faras I know. Phat is the 
substance of what he wrote tome. Thereupon { assumed the fact that this boy 
did not live in Marietta and had imposed upon me inthat way; not criminally 
because these ideas that a man can hold a residence by merely declaring his 
purpose to do so are prevalent, and [ thought the boy had misled me in that 
respect, but I think he was entirely honest when he told me he resided in Ma 


roll, 


rietta. He is no more a residentin my district than Mr. ANDRewsor Mr. Boart- 
NER. He is not enumerated there 

Mr. BoatNerR. He resided there in his mind 

Mr. Grosvenor. Until recently they were both within the school age, and 


the greatest possible pains is taken in Ohio to get the name of every s 
child for the purpose of drawing the public fund. They do not appear upon 
any living record of residence, domicile, inhabitants, or citizenship in the State 
of Ohio that I can find, and have not ever since they left there, and no lawyer: 
and no honest man will say they are residents of my district, and they never 
have been back there. 

Thatis all there is about this, When I made my statement in the House of 
Representatives, which has been shamefully misrepresented by Mr. Roosevelt, 
who says I said there had been no clerical appointmentsin my district—I never 
said any such thing, and he knew it—when I said that I had ascertained the 
facts in regard to this boy, I was making atruthful statement, and was making 
it, bear in mind, gentlemen of the committee, not to inculpate the Civil Service 
Commission, but toexculpate myself from the charge: thatisall. Now, here 
is what I said in the House of Representatives, which has never been changed 
or altered ina word. I want this to go in again; I donot want the committee 
to lose sight of and be misled by the chattering of any witness on this stand 
that I have said that no clerical positions have been appointed to my district. 

“Take my district. It is a district with plenty of schools and colleges, My 
constituents, as a rule, are educated people, people of refinement and character 
A large number—I do not know how many—have applied, been examined, and 
passed successfully for high positions under this system, and yet, outside of two 
or three who have found their way into the postal service under the restrictions 
and limitations as to geographical location, which aided them, I have not been 


hool 


informed of one who has found a place in the classified ser from my Con- 
gressional district.” 
Now gentlemen, the gravamen of the charge of this commission, which is 


hounding me through the newspapersand has setspies upon my track every 

where to injure me—the gravamen ofthat charge is, first, to show that I knew 
that somebedy had been appointed to my district, and until they do that they 
stand in the attitude of falsifiers and maligners of other people's characters. I[ 
have never said that nobody had been appointed, although I have come pretty 
near provingithere. Now a commissioner comes and swears that this man’s 
father and mother are living in Harmayz, Ohio; there is the character of e\ 
you have. 

Mr. Boatrer, Whoswears that? 

Mr. Grosvenor. Mr. Roosevelt; and he then swearsto alegal conclusion that 
the domicile of the father draws the domicile ofthe child. Thisisalegal opinion 
that the great head of a great intellectual and literary bureau of this country, 
who swears to alegal proposition which is as utterly tenantless (untenable? | as 
to swear that two and two make six. The domicile of the husband draws the 
domicile of the wife, but the domicile of the father and mother never draws the 


idence 


domicile of the child, ifthe child resides at another place, underanother guard 
ian. 

Mr. Boater. Does not the domicile of the child follow the dom of the 
guardian? 

Mr. Grosvenor. Yes, sir; whoever has control; it may be the father or may 


not; it may be somebody else 

Now, there is all there is of this, gentlemen. I have shown that Mr. Downle, 
who they say was a clerk, was a postal clerk in my Congressional district, 
temporarily put upon service as inspector and sent back again, I have shown 
that not a single man of the eight names they sent to me was appointed from 
my Congressional district. They were appointed before the district was formed, 
of other counties, put into mine afterward. I have shown that the statement 
which I made was that I had no knowledge of these appointments, and I reas- 
sert that I never heard the name of one of them in connection with the civil 
service except Putnam; and they do not offer any evidence to show I had any 
evidence of such knowledge, but simply turned loose upon me a mass of slan- 
der and detraction. 

Mr. ANDREW. What is the evidence about this false residence 

Mr. Grosvenor. Mr. Roosevelt makes a statement which I suppose gocs 
solemnly under oath all the time— 


you speak of ? 
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The CaarrMan, General Grosvewor left the committeeroom, andI suppose 
Mr. Roosevelt merely stated how the commission were justified in certifying 
this man Putnam to take his papers. 


Mr. Grosvenor (reading from the testimony). “ Hestates that he is an actual, 
bona fide resident of the State of Ohio, and has resided there from the date of 
nis birth until September, 1884, in Harmar, Washington County, He states that 
he is twenty years old and that he has been in Washington City for some time.” 


This is what the boy states. Then says the commissioner, “ But, of course, 
under the law of domicile he retained his residence, being a minor, where his 
parents are 

Mr. Boatnenr. May not he have been mistaken in supposing that—— 

Mr. Gi vernon. Lam willing to accord to Mr. Roosevelt the fact that he is 


mistaken, but nothing of that kind is accorded to me, and this is charged up to 
me a false statement 

Mr. Soatyer. In this regard you recommend a man under a mistaken state 
of facts, and he has made his statement under a mistaken state of facta; in other 
words, he proeeeded upon the hypothesis that you were not mistaken. 

Mr. Grosvenor, I have no objection to that solution of it. Life is too short 
for ime to be quarreling around with a set of public officers who seem to have 
nothing else to do except to pursue me. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
one thing further in regard tothis. This boy isa poor boy, and he has strug- 
gied here in the public schools of this city for an education. Hehas gota sister 
who ] am told is in a delicate condition of health whom he is helping to support 
He has made a inistake innocently, with thousands of others, even the gentile- 
men composing, I learn, this commission, in supposing that he is a bona fide 
citizen of Ohio. Certainly that boy ought not to be punished for a mistake of 
that character, and I would rather that anything else should happen to me in 
this connection than that poor boy should be turned outof that position. Iam 
perfectly willing, if a question of that kind occurs, for him to be accredited to 
my district as four than that he be turned out of his place, It would be a 
cruc ity and an unnecessary injustice to the boy. 


Thereupon Mr. Commissioner Lyman proceeded to state that inas- 
much as there had been a dispute about the residence of Mr. Putnam 
he would put into the Recorp the statement of Putnam himself, and 
here it is: 

Mr. Lyman * Now, General Grosvenor questioned that residence, 
and I addressed a letter, as president of the commission, to Mr. Patnam, calling 
his attention to the fact, and asked bim to state the grounds upon which he 
claimed a legal residence in Ohio. He replied in this communication, to which 
he had made oatb, dated the 13th of August; Mr, Putnam swore to that state- 
ment 

Mr, Grosvenor. Did he say he has voted in Ohio? 

Mr. Lyman. I will read what he does say on that point. I sont for Mr. Put- 
nam, personally—— 

Mr. ANDREW. Did he say anything about a guardian in there? 

Mr. Grosvenor. He says he has an uncle or aunt who brought him here. 

Mr. Lyman. This is the stenographic report of the conversation between Mr. 
Putman and myself taken at the time 

‘Rufus F. Putnam appeared and was examined by Commissioner Lyman as 
to his legal residence 

‘Q. Mr. Putnam, in your application filed with this commission for exami- 
nation, you alleged a legal residence in Harmar, Washington County, Ohio. 
Your attention has been called to the fact that your right to claim a legal resi- 
dence in Ohic was questioned by Mr. GRosvENOR, amember of Congress of that 
State, and in acommunication from this office, dated August 26, instant, you were 
asked to state the grounds upon which your claim toa legal residence in Ohio is 
based, I have now before me your answer to that request, in which you state 
that six years ago, after the death of your fatherand mother, you were brought 
to this city; that you still own property and pay taxes on the same, in Ohio; 
that you intend to return to Ohio some day; and you continue to hold that as 
your voting place. I wish to ask you a few questions, to bring out more fully 
than you have stated in this paper the facts of this case. 

“First, you will please state your age. 

“A. Twenty-one, 

“Q. On what day? 

A. Sixth of last May. 
“Q. How old were you when you were brought to this city? 


A. Fifteen 
“@. Have you ever voted in Ohio? 
“A. No, sir 


‘*. Has there been an election in Ohio at which you could have voted since 
you became of age’ 

“A. Not that | am aware of. 

‘*Q. What is the character of the property which you own in Ohio and on 
which you pay taxes’? 

“A. Real estate, 

Q. Improved or unimproved ? 
"ie Improved 

‘*Q. Did your father live on this property at the time of his death ? 

“A. Yes. 

“@. It is yeur intention to return to Ohio‘ 

“A. Itis, " 

“Q. You have never expressed the intention of abandoning Ohioas a place of 
residence? 

“A. Never at all; never; I always had the idea of returning there when I got 
money enough to go back; I always had the intention of studying law and re- 
turning there to practice. 

“Q. Were you acquainted with Mr. Grosvenor before you came to Wash- 
ington’? 

‘A. No, sir, 

“Q. Did he know your father? 

“A. Asfaras | know he did; Iwasa kind of secretary for him a couple of 
months, I guess, before I got into the Department. 

“Q. Do you own any preperty in Washington? 

“A. No, sit 

This statement shows, upon Mr. Putnam's word, that he was brought from 
Ohio to Washington upon his father’s death, six years ago, where he remained 
during his minority under the care of his uncle and aunt, and completed his 
education here. He declares that during all that time it has been his intention, 
as soon as he shall be able to do so, to return to Ohio to the place where his 
father lived and the “homestead where his father died,’’ and to enter into the 
business of practiojng law. 


It will be seen that the distinguished president of the Civil Service 
Commission placed his suggestion that I was in a ‘‘hole’’ upon the 
ground that the ‘‘homestead’’ where his father died was in Harmar, 
Ohio, and he proceeded to make an argument, which I do not reproduce, 
for it is as barren of legal accuracy as it is possible for a statement to 
be. Lest I might be misrepresented, however, I took occasion to say to 
the commission as follows: 


All I want to say about this is I am glad this commission has decided this 
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boy isa resident of my district. The commissioner reaches a conclusion which 
has not the slightest foundation in law, not the slightest in fact. Ifa man's 
domicile is once changed he can not declare that he lives somewhere else. If « 
man leaves his domicile and declares that he is only leaving it for temporary 
purposes, that is all well enough; but when a person goes away under 
guardianship, that draws that domicile to another status,and he can not by a 
subsequent declaration undertake to say he has intended to go back and esta) 
lish a domicile. Now, whatis all this about? Iam anxious to have Putna 
retained in the service. I have done nothing to get him out of the service 
have come here to defend myself against the charge that I have not told t! 
truth. There is nothing else, and I have never complained of the commiss 
about making the appointment of this young man. 


Thereupon the president of the commission put into the record t! 
affidavit of young Putnam, and I call the attention of the House t 
the second subdivision of it: 


ifidavit of facts of Rufus F. Putnam in support of his claim to legal residenc 
Ohio. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., August 39, 1890 
To the United States Civil Service Commission 

I claim Ohio as my legal residence for the following reasons: 

1. That I was born in Ohio and remained a resident in Ohio until the deat) 
of both my parents. My mother died first, and when my father died, six year 
ago, I was brought to Washington by my aunt and uncle. 

2. Because | own property (in common with my sister) in Ohio and pay taxes 
on the same. 

3. Because I intend to return to Ohio some day and shall continue to hold 
as my voting place. 

As evidence of the above, I attach hereto a certified copy of a letter now o 
file in the Indian Office from Congressman C, H. Grosvenor to ths Com 
sioner of Indian Affairs, recommending my permanent appointment as one « 
his constituents and a legal resident of his district in Ohio. 

Mr. Grosvenor is the gentleman who made the charges before the exam 
ing committee that I was not a resident of Ohio. 

RUFUS F,. PUTNAM 


Acknowledged and sworn to before me this 30th August, 1890. 
[SEAL.] JOHN T. DOYLE, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 

I was not quite satisfied that the young man’s statement was correct, 
and I had reasons to think so, and I thereupon wrote to Hon. Douglass 
Putnam and to Mr. E. R. Alderman, postmaster at Marietta, and to 
the auditor of Washington County, and asked them to state to me 
whether young Putnam was the owner of property in Washington 
County or not, and I also asked Hon. Douglass Putaam to explain 
why he had written me the letter to which I have already referred. 
The following is his answer, which fully exonerates me from the charge 
of misrepresentation. His former letter, bear in mind, had said that 
no such man had ever lived in Marietta, but his second letter fally 
discloses that the young man is not,a resident of Ohio. The other 
letter is from Mr. Alderman. Mr. Alderman in transmitting this let- 
ter informed me that he had called upon the auditor, and that his 
letter would stand for the reply to both. 

In this connection it is proper to state that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopGr] had both these letters before him when 
he read to the committee my letter, and yet he did not read or refe: 
to the other two. 

HARMAR (oR West MArrerra), September 15, 1890. 

Dear Str: I am in receipt of your letter relating to Rufus Putnam. I have 
just returned from an Eastern trip and hasten to correct my mistake. 

When I wrote that there was no such name in our branchof the family here 
I had entirely forgotten the family of Dr. William D. Putnam, of Rufus Put 
nam descent, who died here some years since. I now distinctly recall them 
and their two children, Rufus and Kate, They were both born and reared 
here, or in this State (the eldest child may have been a babe when the parents 
came here). After the death of the parents the children were removed to Wash 
ington by some of their relatives, and so passing from sight they passed from 
my mind. They are the lineal descendants of General Rufus Putnam. Their 
grandmother (a worthy aged lady) is the widow of Rev. Franklin Putnam, and 
has, as far as I know, resided at Athens sincethe death of her son, Dr. Putnam 

I am exceedingly sorry for my mistake. It was entirely a lapse of memory 
I not only apologize for it, but earnestly request thatthe young man (who on 
inquiry I have reason to think is every way a worthy one) have the position 
he seeks. While the descendants of General Israel Putnam, my ancestor, are 
numerous, those of General Rufus Putnam are fewin number, This youn, 
man I think is only the third one who bears the name, It is due tothememory 
of General Rufus that some of his descendants have service under the Gov 
ernment if they seek it. Isincerely hope my blunder has not damaged the 
prospects of the young man. 

Yours, respectfully, 
DOUGLAS PUTNAM, 
By 8. C. D. P. 

General C. H. Grosvenor, 

Unrrep States Post OFrricer, 
Marietta, Ohio, September 17, 1890. 

Dear Str: I have ascertained that there is no property in Harmar, and never 
was, in name of Dr, W. D. Putnam. 

He lived in a small property and purchased of Douglas Putnam, never full 
paid for, which was put in his wife’s name, mma J. She died,then he, and it 
was sold by guardian of heirs for $800. At one time there was a little propert) 
in Lowell in his name, but perhaps never free, and was sold on mortgaye. Ther 
is nothing now in his name. 

+ “ +. os * ~ * 
Yours, truly, 
E. R. ALDERMAN, P. M 
General GRosvENoR. 


So it will be seen that the statement upon which the commission re- 
lied was not true in fact. I have no doubt that this boy has a remi- 
niscence or tradition for all these years that he has resided in Washing- 
ton County that there was something of the little property of his 
mother left somewhere and that he might at some time enjoy the bene- 
fit of it, but he has been absent from Ohio six or seven years, had 
grown from a child to young manhood, had never visited Ohio, never 
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kept up any communication with his distant relations there, had never 
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paid taxes upon the property or looked after it, and he was as abso- | 
intely without the vestige of a claim to legal residence in Ohio as if he | Pet Mr 
had never crossed the line of the State. I had written the letter about mp ent, ap 
which all this disturbance was made upon his assurance, as the Civil | Poriods EXam-| Pailed.| of | Passed. | AP . 
Service Commission acted upon his statement. Surely if they are not | ' 
censurable for the appointment of Putnam I am notcensurable for the | — 
letter I wrote, and bear in mind, Mr. Chairman, that the only issue in | 
this case is not what I havesaid about Putnam, but what was the fact | jor4) coer : t , 
about Putnam, on the day I made the speech which has caused this | 
whole disturbance, viz, April 21, 1890. July 1, 1888, to June 30, 188 ‘ 38 14 

I also point to the fact in addition to all this that my letter was | °“)Y © SO" une es teve , ae ; 
written after the certification of Putnam by the Civil Service Commis- | Total { { 
sion, and they could not have certified him without an understanding wen 
that he was a resident of Ohio. They took his statement that he was | oe 
a resident of Ohio and certified him. I took his statement to the same | July 16, 1889, to Jan. 15, 1s { 198 ‘ 
effect and wrote the letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and | ~~ aS + to ) ann. 15, 1885 i \ \ 
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nam and Mr. Alderman, was read here in detached sentences in my ab- Jan. 16, 1887, to June 30, 188 
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The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Moore] has presented a | }")* |’ jase’ te Jancay lev 2 O08 
table as a partof his speech just delivered which vindicates all I ever | - 
said in regard to the especial point to which it reiates. In the little Total ++) 86, 678 3 | 
speech I had the honor to make in April, 1890, and which seems to | 
have been thé innocent cause of a great deai of hubbub, I said | Ola ieee Seek ll DUD eaten ween ond women were attracted th 


Again I hold that it is a fraud upon the people of this country in a direction | this examination, and I estimate that it cost each one on the ave 
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yet hundreds of men and women in my Congressional district and all over the ae . . : 
country are being inveigled and cajoled, or urged to go to Columbus, to Par- Nothing that I can say can make a Stronger showing 10 
kersburgh, Cincinnati or elsewhere, and spend their money and time to be ex- | my original proposition than do the simp! gures here 
amined before this commission, when there is not one chance in a thousand | fiend and defender of this system 
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sion when it sends out its invitations. rhe general and practical effect of this situation is t 
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Now, as if to vindicate that statement comes the gentleman from | no places or else no one else need apply forthe next twelve years. Tot 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moore] and puts into the Recorp a table show- | here are eligibles enough for all that time. 
ing the operations of this commission from its organization until June | _ For the benefit of my good friend from Maryland L append the a 
, 1890. tion of the great Maryland State Republican Associatio t! 
Here is the table. | trict of Columbia, at their meeting some months ago, at which 


The following table shows the full operation of the law since its en- | did honor to one of the clearest-headed Republicans and 
actment in 1883: of the party in this country, the Hon. J. 
THE CLASSIFIED CIVIL SERVICE. 
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number who failed, and the per cent. of failures ; the number who passed, the nwn- | insist upon, and it is an honor to follow in 
ber appointed, and the per cent. of those that passed who were appointed during 
the several periods covered by the reports of the commission. 
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S. Clarkson, and I commend 
to my friend the speech of Hon. Worth Spates and the response of M1 
Clarkson. His proposition is the proposition that I have the honor to 


the footst ps of a man who 
understands this civil-service business in all its bearings as he does, 
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Periods, lined. | Failed. = Passed. pointed. er aeeon 3 oe " . 
ail- A committee of the Maryland State Republican Ass ition of the District, 
} | ures. —. | composed of Thomas D. Bond, president; Joseph Trainor, corresponding sec 
| | passed, | retary; Hon, A. Worth Spates, ©. M. Forrest, C. M. Bartcher, and Thomas Ellis 
ee - — — = | " with representatives of other Republican clubs of Maryland, calledupon Ex 
| | | | First Assistant Postmaster-General Clarkson yesterda at 4 o'clock, at the 
DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE. | | | rooms of the Republican Congressional committee, and | nted him with a 
| —_ | - ‘ set of resolutions commendatory of his acts in the office lately v ted by him, 
July 16, 1883, to Jan. 15, 1884 784 | 325 | 41.5 459 48 10.5 | and indorsing his position with regard to the present civi!l-service law. Hon 
Jan, 16, 1834, to Jan. 15, 1885......). 2,276 938 | 41.2 1, 338 32 $2.3 | A. Worth Spates, of Baltimore, made the presentation addres 
Jan, 16, 1885, to Jan. 15, 1836......| 1,754 716 | 40.8 | 1, 038 239 23.0 “ HonorEDSir: Nought but the deepest possible interest in the cause of wh \ 
Jan. 16, 1886, to Jan. 15, 1887...) 2, 304 721 | 31.3 1, 58: 392 | 24.7 | you are sucha prominent exponentcould have induced my coming at this tin 
Jan. 16, 1887, to June 30, 1887...) 2, 023 629 | 31.1 1, 155 11.1 | that I might perform the service with which I have been honored by the Mary 
July 1, 1887, to June 30, 1888..... 2, 699 963 | 35.7 1,7 352 20.2 | land Republican State Association in recognition of your bold and pati 
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Total ..... ek ateccinsd wecbtiinl GaGa 7,441 | 38.57 11,847 2, 431 20.5 | sociation alone, but for a vast majority of the Republicans [ und. when 
aes = - ee ae = | I denounce this greatest sham of the age of shams,and protest against the pres 
RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE, | ent civil-service law as an innovation upon o form of Govern t, creating 
. j | a civil aristocracy in our midst based on long tenures of offi objected to 
May 1, 1889, to June 30,1889...... 2,236 434 | 19.4 1, 802 125 | 6.9 | by the founders of our Republic and copied from that govern t avainst 
July 1, 1889, to June 30, 1890...... 4, 468 1,334 | 29.8 3, 129 1, 400 44.7 | which they rebelled That you should « ibat th sa cause of rejoicing to 
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July 1, 1887, to June 30, 1888...... | 2.479 979 | 39.5 1,500 340 | by every means to make it impossible. This is reason the extreme, and 
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POSTAL SERVICE, i | | timid legislators to the extent of continuing upon the statute books what is al- 
| | } most universally conceded to be the monumental fraud of the age, which they 
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July 1, 1887, to June 30, 1883...... | 6,103! 2,471 | 40.5 3,632; 1,924 | 53.0 | done, and for which all plain, practical Republicans extend thanks, and yet you 
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have been condemned for following in the beaten track,along which all your 
successors will come,all objections to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“Ve congratulate you that the period of blind obedience to wrong is rapidly 
disappearing, and that the will of the majority is about tobe respected, as is 
disclosed .by the protests against the civil-service law rapidly increasing and 
the failure of any recent Republican convention, notwithstanding many held, 
to indorse the infamy lnterpreted during recent years to mean whatever its 
wildest and most visionary advocate did not contend for at its inception, its 
aristocratic author intending it to cover but a few minor places only, and yet 
it is so objectionable as to retire him from the Senate, as it will finally retire 
from public life anyone who advocates it, 

This is no time or place to enter into a discussion of it, and I refrain from 
doing more now than to present you these resolutions expressive of our ad- 
miration of your protest against that error which, like all of its kind, will 
finally die amidst its worshipers, and, in conclusion, thank you in the name 
of nearly the whole Republican party of Maryland, as I believe I might prop- 
erly do in the name of the Republican party of the country, for your opposition 
to what antagonizes our system of government, is in conflict with what was in- 
tended by its illustrious founders, and opposed by our people without regard 
to party, in doing which you have not only served the best interests of the 
great political organization of which you are such a renowned leader, but the 
cause of political honesty and free government.” 

Mr. Clarkson responded, thanking the committee, and the Republican asso- 
ciation that they represented, for the kindness shown and the faith expressed in 
him, He said he was not opposed to a reformed civil service, nor to one made 
intelligent in the most practical degree. But he would make the examina- 
tions departmental, and conducted by those under whom the clerks would 
have to work; and would always select all clerksin sympathy with the party 
in power. He added that he believed this to be a representative Government, 
based on party responsibility, and that no party in power could escape this re- 
sponsibility ifittried. Therefore he believed that any administration—State, 
national, or county—was entitled to have all places under it filled by its friends 
or those anxious for its success, and not its failure. Weferring to the allusion 
made to his record inchanging Democratic for Republican postmasters, he said 
he could not have displaced Democrats if Cleveland’s reform administration 
had not put Democrats in and Republicans out. He added that he had noapol- 
ogies to make to anyone for the Democrats he had removed from office. 


In my speech the other day I commented very briefly upon the fact 
that under the present administration of the civil-service law through 
this commission the soldiers of the war were practically shut out from 
all participation in the classified service. In support of this and as 
explanatory of my information I present here a letter which will speak 
for itself. I have in my possession the certificate of the Civil Service 
Commission, signed by Mr. Lyman as president, showing that this man 
passed a competitive examination for copyist with a grade a little un- 
der 80. It will be seen that his application was for the position of 
copyist, and he was in this way graded down so low by some ques- 
tions in arithmetic or some branch of mathematics that he was debarred 
from receiving an appointment as a copyist: 


Wasuinoron, D. C., December 10, 1889, 

Genera: I have the honor to transmit herewith my notice of eligibility, as 
requested by you through my uncle, Mr. , of thiscity. In explanation of 
the general average being slightly under 80, I have only to say that I frankly 
admit that Iam not an expert mathematician, and yet have never met with any 
difficulty in transacting business, and do ndtapprehend that I should meet with 
any inthe Department should I be appointed. The questions in arithmetic, 
which were not all practical, caused my comparatively low average, but the 
other subjects must necessarily be marked high. The fact that I successful! 
passed the bar in Ohio is at least some evidence that I have education cana 
forall practical purposes, and, besides,the flattering eulogies that wereexpressed 
touching the letters I wrote from Europe for the n the years 1882-'83-'S4, 
while my lame_.ted friend, Mr. ———, was editing that paper, alleviates some- 
what the humiliating fact of my average. 

I have read the civil-service law carefully, and firmly believe that it is no vio- 
lation thereof for -—— county to receive her share of the appointees, which 
she certainly has not now. The law certainly contemplates a decided prefer- 
ence for soldiers, and as I served during the war when less than fifteen years 
of age, never received 1 cent of bounty, a or otherwise, except my 
monthly pay, I think that I am justly entitled to a position, and will feel un- 
der great obligations to you, General, if you will do what you can in my be- 
half. Perhaps the letter from Dr. to yourself in my behalf is sufficient, 
but if you wish me te procure further evidence of my good character and of 
the confidence the Republicans of - repose in me, and of their desire to have 
me appointed, | can do so. 

My father was a stanch Republican all of his life and was deputy United 
States marshal in — County for years, and, in fact, the whole of our imme- 
diate family have always been, and now are, true Republicans; and the fact 
that not one of us isin Government employ and that this is the first time! have 
ever asked for a position is some reason why I feel that Iam entitled to it. 

For several good reasons I am exceedingly anxious to go in one of the Depart- 
ments, and rather than be disappointed would accept a place below the civil 
service and try and work my way up. 

Mr ——, an old acquaintance and friend, is the only Republican in thiscity 
from County that I know. 

He knows me well and can doubtless give you some information. 

Being of steady habits, strictly temperate, and honest, I feel confident that I 
can and will give the Government value received, 

In conclusion, allow me to sincerely and earnestly request that you will inter- 
est yourselfin my behalf, for which kindness I will certainly feel grateful. 

With very much respect, your obedient servant, 

















Hon, C. H, Grosvexor, M. C 


Not very long ago the Civil Service Commission issued a circular let- 
ter, which I g*ve: 


‘2 WasuincTon, D.C. 

Sin: The commission desires to be informed 

1, Whether the practical effect of the presentage limitations is to bring upon 
the eligible registers so large a percentage of boys as to cause embarrassment 
to the service. 

2. Whether the messenger examination should be abolished, filling places of 
messengers, pilers, stampers, and junior clerks from the clerk register. 

3. Whether a physical test should be prescribed. 

Any suggestions you may think proper to make as to the more effectual ac- 
complishufent of the purposes of the act will be carefully considered by the 
commission, The commission regards the opinions of the heads of offices in 
the classified service as important in ascertaining the practical effects of the 
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new system in the public service, and will be glad of a full and free expressio) 
of your views. 


Very respectfully, 


CHAS. LYMAN, Presid: 
The POSTMASTER. 


One of these letters was sent to one of the great post offices of the 


country, and the answer received by the president of thecommission js 
submitted: 


Hon. CHARLES LYMAN, 
President United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Sir: Inreply to your favor of 23d ultimo, I have the honor to state that! havo 
investigated the matter fully, conferred with my principal employés, and |x 
to report as follows: 

Replying to interrogatory No.1, lanswerin the affirmative. The public ha 
not the confidence in boys that they have in men. In the matter of letter ca 
riers, | find where quite young men or boys are on the route the merchants 
prefer to send their mail to the office by their own messenger, but they ha, 
implicit confidence in men of mature years. 

In the clerical department, where the work is difficult, men, not boys, should 
be engaged. 

Interrogatory No. 21 answer in the affirmative,and, as my suggestions are 
asked, I would respectfully state that in my judgment the examination o;{ 
both messenger and porter should be abolished. Messengers could not well bc 
taken from clerk register. Compensation is limited to $30 per month, and 
bright, honest boys could be selected by the postmaster that would give bett: 
satisfaction than be compelled to select from the very few who apply and pas 
the examination. Men in this locality who are best fitted for porters can n. 
pass the prescribed examination; the most trustworthy, honest, active, indu- 
trious colored man that | know of in this city can neither read nor write 
think the selection of messenger and porter should be delegated to the post 
master. Good recommendations for honesty, etc., and physical test are a!! that 
is necessary. . 

Interrogatory No, 3I answer in the affirmative. Particularly is this app! 
cable in the case of carriers. None but the stoutest, hardiest men should be en 
gaged for this service; they must be exposed toall kindsof weather. The duty 
must be performed, and when men of delicate constitution are assigned to the 
duty, which is the case under the present system, poor service must result 
They get sick ; new men are assigned to the place ; the service becomes irreg- 
ular; complaintsarise. Allof this would beavoided by aphysicaltest. The tes‘ 
applied in the selection of policemen would be an excellent one. I think the 
examinations for post-office employés should in some respects be changed 
Questions bearing more directly upon the practical workings of the post-office 
machinery should be propounded. I can only give my own experience here in 
the post office, and with regret I report that the present system does not 
work satisfactorily. 

The young lads justfrom school, both white and black, under the present sys- 
tem of examinations, literally “shut out’ older and wiser heads. Men of ma 
ture years, who served in the post office here for years and were removed for 
political reasons under the last administration, knock in vain for admission. 
They have tried it hard, but failin every instance. At one examination, only 
yesterday an old mail-carrier engaged here for years, one of the best in the 
service, removed as stated above, tried his best in the examination,and after 
worrying for hours gave it up and destroyed his examination papers, while a 
young colored lad by his side, fresh from school no doubt, passed a satisfactory 
examination. The young man standing highest on the present eligible list of 
clerks of this office was a ward ofmine. Owing to a position as his guardian 
Ibecame so familiar with his many faults and serious shortcomings that | 
would not under any consideration give him any place of trust and confidence 

One of the mail-carriers standing highest on the list of eligibles isa dissolute, 
disreputable boy. 

My suggestions are asked, and I respectfully say that some test of merit, hon- 
esty, past standing morally and mentally, business experience, etc. , should ba 
demanded before the candidate should ever be admitted to examination. 

Very respectfully, ete. 


I have in my possession hundreds of letters from soldiers and civil- 
ians throughout the country ip the same line of criticism which I have 
myself made. They do-not ask a restoration of the spoils system, and 
they feel as indignant as I do that any man should make the charge; 
but they do believe that merit and fitness for the especial place should 
be the criterion, and that the ascertainment should be under circum- 
stances to relieve the examination of the suspicion which rests upon 
it now. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that in all this debate I have brought in 
nothing of a personal character here. I have not been treated unfairly 
in the distribution of patronage in so far as it was outside of the civil- 
service law. I am leaving Congress with no complaints against anyone 
or any bureau of the Government for its failure of fairness towards me 
in this regard. My opposition to the civil-service law as it now stands 
dates away back of this controversy, from my first entrance into Con- 
gress. I voice the sentiment of the people of my district in criticism of 
this organization and this administration of the law, and so it is no 
answer to the argument I may have put forward to bring in here the 
record of a controversy in which I may or may not have triumphed, in 
which I may or may not have been vindicated, in order to lessen the 
force of such arguments as I may see fit to make here. I have not only 
acted from a conscientious sense of public duty, but I have been the 
representative of the opinions of 95 per eent. of the Republicans of my 
State and of the entire country. 

Wherever this Civil Service Commission is firmly intrenched, mug- 
wumpery, Democratic victories, and Republican defeats flourish. The 
domination of this spirit compassed the defeat of James G. Blaine and 
made possible as an American President GroverCleveland. Menstood 
in the convention at Chicagoas representativesand delegates and voted 
upon the question of the nomination of JamesG. Blaine and then sped 
across the country to organize battle for his defeat. No pure system 
of American politics nor of civil service can have its parentage from 
men like that. The same organization stood with substantial solidity 
and unanimity in favor of the election of Grover Cleveland in 1888, 
under whose administration 79 out of 80 clerks in one Department in 











this city, all selected through the Civil Service Bureau, were Demo- 

ocrats. And they fought with unrelenting bitterness the election of 

Benjamin Harrison, and within a few weeks they have hurled their de- 

nunciation from their central organization against hiniand his Adminis- 

tration, and men holding membership in that organization, bound by aad 

represented to a certain extentat least by the denunciation of the Presi- 

deut, hold office in the city of Washington as Republicans. Constant, 

unceasing warfare has been made upon the current Administration by 

the ceutral promoters of this system of reform. 

I close, Mr. Chairman, by reiterating what I said before: ‘‘ Political 

- parties in this country win political battles and establish political prin- 
ciples and carry political banners to success by virtue of the integrity 
and activity of the men who form the charging columns of political 
organizations in political contests,’’ and if the principles of a party are 
worth anything the men who establish them by political victories are 

entitled to recognition. The young man of Massachusetts or Ohio 
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who gallantly forsakes the Democratic party or persistently stands in | 


the party of his choice and battles for the supremacy of Republicanism, 
for honest money, honest administration, pure elections, and protec- 
tion to American industry, has as good a right to participate in the ad- 
ministration of Government as has the Congressman who would fail of 
election but for the earnest struggle of these young men. 


Bureau of Commercial Information. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 4, 1891. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (EH. R. 13069) making appropriations for the 
diplomatic and consular service of the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1892— 

Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I move to strike out the whole paragraph. 
have to vote for the bill with this provision in it, as it carries the ap- 
propriations for the diplomaticand consular service, which must neces- 


I may 


sarily be made, and if [ can not get this item out of the bill must vote | 


for it as it is; but I want to put myself on record against this para- 
graph, which is as follows: 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL INFORMATION 

For “ The International Union of American Republics for the prompt collec- 
tion and distribution of commercial information,’’ $36,000, and the sums eon- 
tributed by other American republics for this purpose, when collected, shall be 
covered into the Treasury. 

The gentleman from Illinois, who understands this bill thoroughly, 
both in ‘its scope and its minut, has told us that this is not a provi- 
sion to get information for general use, but only for the benefit of mer- 
chants and manufacturers. In that he is correct. Now, here we have 
an illustration of the inconsistency of gentlemen who cry out in this 
Congress against other bills of various kinds that are introduced here to 
aid in the production of food, clothing, and crops for the people, that 
they are ‘‘ class legislation.”’ 

I wouldlike tobe informed by some gentleman on this fldor what class 
of American citizens, if any, can take care of themselves. The manu- 
facturers we are told can not do it and demand and receive period- 
ically increase in the tariff laws, which are framed for the purpose of com- 
pelling the people to purchase goods from them alone, and, remarkable 
as it may seem to my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER], the 
merchants can not do it. The manufacturers make an appeal to this 
Government and say: ‘‘If you do not help us our industries will go 
down; we can not manage our business successfully without help.’’ 
And now the merchants appeal to thisCongress and say: ‘* We are not 
competent to take care of ourselves and to get the information that is 
necessary for carrying on our business, but the Government must fur- 
nish it to us.’’ 

I would like to know if the business men of this country are degen- 
erating into a race of imbeciles or if this is an unwarranted use of the 
public money in aid of private business. The idea that this Govern- 
ment shall set up a bureau to furnish information to merchants to en- 
able them to carry on their business is the same in principle as to fur- 
nish them clerks or a manager for their stores while they go on pleasure 
trips. If our merchants have not sense to carry on their business, let 
us appoint guardians for them and be done with it. If they have the 
sense, let them use it, and not rob other people to pay for what they 
ought to pay for themselves. I can not reconcile this with common 
honesty. 

Now, what sort of a proposition is that anyhow? What is the prop- 
osition of this paragraph? When we undertake to say anything in 





this House in favor of a bill that will aid the 
of this country these very geitlemen 
chants—cry out, ‘‘ Thatis class legislation;’’ and it is ridiculed and 
despised by the very men who support a measure like this. Why, sir, 
it is enough to provoke the strongest opposition il 


agricultural interests 
these manutacturers, these met 


we propose to sup 


port a subtreasury bill, a bill which 1 had becdme a law would 
have relieved all the money stringency and averted the danger of the 
crisis that we have partly passed through. It would have brought to 
the cotton-grower $4 to $8 a bale more for his cotton during a } ol 
the season, and it would have put into « ation money en 1 to 
relieve the crisis which threatens the prosperity of t count nd 
prohibited anotherset of manufacturers and merchants from rob}ing the 
farmers, 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. How do you know it would have brought the 
cotton-planter $4 to >S more per bale for his cott 

Mr.STOCKDALE.  Itso happens that all or practically all the crop 
in this country are moved between the Istof Augustand the follow 
February. There is not money enough to handle it, and cotton ul 
ably declines from 1 to 2cents per pound when the rush to market be 


gins and advances again after the planter has parted with his « 


If the subtreasury was in existence undera properly 


framed law, pianters 
when cotton declined could putit inthe warehouse and get money upon 
it, and would not be compelled to sell until they could get a reasonable 
price. ‘That would increase the volume of the currency and relieve the 


stringency of the market. That would put intothe hands of thx 
ers a perfect checkmate to trusts and pools and corners in crops. It 
would give them the power to protect themselves against the uncon 
scionable swindles perpetrated upon them by those who now con 
the currency as well as enable them tosell their products at 
price. 


| Here the hammer fell. | 


trol 


a fair market 


Indian Appropriation Bill—Cherokee Outlet. 


REMARKS 


oF 
T ie, > E mn ) rTnWa 
HON. GEORGE T. BARNES, 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesda February 17, 1891, 
On the bill (H. R. 13388) making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Indian department and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes for the year ending June 39, 1892, and for othe: pur 


poses 

Mr. BARNES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The proposition to amend this bill by incorporat- 
ing the Cherokee Outlet as a part of the Territory of Oklahoma upon 
terms prescribed in this amendment, without the consent of the Chero- 
kee Indians, would not only be monstrously unjust to the Indians, but 
grossly derogatory to the character of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not time now to review at length the history 
of the organization of the Indian Territory, the removal thither of the 
five tribes of Indians, usually known as the five ci 1 tribes, the 
Choctaws, the Chickasaws, the Creeks, the Seminoles, and the Chero- 
kees, from their homes on the east of the Mississippi River, and the 
dedication of this Territory as a perpetual home for these Indians, far 
from the intrusion of the white man, and over which no State or 
Territorial government was ever to be erected, by solemn treaty en- 
gagements with these people under the plighted faith of this nation. 

I have hitherto expressed strong convictionon this subject and have 
declared it as my opinion asa lawyer that these nations held all their 
lands under fee-simple title, qualified not by a right of reversion in 
the United States, but simply by a possibility of reversion. My study 
of the subject commenced in the first session of the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress. I reached these conclusions at that time after much laborious 
research. The subject has since becomeone ofinterestingstudy to me 
and my subsequent investigations have only served to strength: 
in the opinion which I then formed and expressed. 

At the first session of the Forty-ninth Congress s« | 


sveral Dil were 


introduced, one notably by Mr. Weaver, of Iowa, and one b 


1m 


tue tate 


Mr. Townshend, of Illinois, proposing to organize the entire Indian Ter- 
ritory, including not merely the land in the eastern part of the Terri- 


tory, where the five tribes chiefly have their homes, but all lands oe 
cupied by other Indians with the consent of these tribes, and the 
remaining land in the Indian Territery belonging to these five tribes. 
It soon became manifest that this proposition to vote away all the lands 
of these Indians could not be carried through Congress 

But the purpose to seize these lands has never been abandoned. A 
new course of policy was entered upon to bring about thesame result. 
This was simply to form a Territorial government out of a portion of 
the land at a time, and as opportunity presented itself to add other 
portions of the Territory until the whole should be blotted from the 
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map and the Territory of Oklahoma established in its place. Instead 
of the Weaver and Townshend billsa bill was reported proposing to erect 


a government in all that portion of the Indian Territory not included 
within those portions where the five tribes chiefly dwelt. 

But this proposition was not enacted into law either in the For- 
ty-ninth or Fiftieth Congress. The Territory of Oklahoma was not 
finally organized until after we had acquired title by treaties with the 
Crecks and Seminoles in 1888 of the unoccupied portion of their lands, 
amounting to about 1,800,000 acres. This was the only land thrown 
open to settlement by the proclamation of the President in April, 1889, 
To this was added what was knownas No Man’s Land, or on the maps 
di bed as the Public Land Strip, lying west of that portion of the In- 
di rerritory known as the Cherokee Outlet, and such other portions 
of the Indian Territory as were not included within the homes of the 
five tribes and the Cherokee Outlet. 

» determined was the feeling in Congressat the time in favor of sus- 
taining the title of the Cherokees to this Outlet that it was specially 


excluded from the new Territory of Oklahoma. I will take occasion 
now to remark that subsec uent investigation has satisfied me that what 
is known as the Public Land Strip was a part of the Cherokee Outlet, 
and that the Cherokee Indians have a good title to the same, and that 
they now have a good claim against the Government for fair «nd just 
compensation forevery acre of land included in the Public Land Strip, 
I will only say now that I am strengthened in that opinion by an 
opinion on this very question given by that eminent statesman, Hon. 
Robert J, Walker, the great Secretary of the Treasury in the Adminis- 
tration of President Polk. 

Suflice it now to say that had the boundaries of the United States 
been as clearly ascertained at the date of the Cherokee patent in 1838 
as they were afterwards the three millions and a half of acres of the 
Public Land Strip would have been included in that patent. They 
should have been, for the grant under the treaties to the Cherokees ex- 
tended as far west as the sovereignty of the United States extended, 
and that was afterwards established to be the one hundred and third 
longitude, as was provided under the patent. This position can be sus- 
degree of west longitude, and not the one hundredth degree of west 
tained by the highest public authority. I may recur to this quesfion 
hereafter. 

But this Public Land Strip, so described on the map, was separated 
from Oklahoma Territory by what is known on the map as the Cher- 
okee Outlet. For the purpose of acquiring this outlet the Indian ap- 
propriation bill of 1889 provided for the appointment of commissioners 
to negotiate with the Cherokees. These commissioners were appointed 
and visited the Indian Territory. Their negotiations so far have not 
been successful. They have been unable to agree with the Cherokees, 
first, as to the price to be paid for this-land, and, secondly, because the 
Cherokees have insisted on inserting in the proposed treaty a right to 
bring suit in the Court of Claims at Washington, D. C., for an unset- 
tled balance due the Cherokee Nation, with the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Now, because these negotiations have failed up to this time it is 
proposed, as the Cherokees are weak and the United States is rich and 
powerful, to take possession of this Outlet on ourown terms, regardless 
of the claims of the Cherokees, and incorporate this land as a partof Okla- 
homa Territory. Such a proceeding would be disgraceful to the char- 

-acter of any nation; but asa justification for it reports haye come 
from both the Committee on Territories and from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs asserting that the Cherokees’ have no title to this Out- 
let and that the title is in the United States. 

if this be so, why were we gailty of the folly and absurdity of ap- 
pointing commissioners to negotiate with these Cherokee Indians at 
all? Are we children, that we do these things? Or are we grown 
men, honest men, understanding our rights and the rights of the In- 
dians and proposing to negotiate with them on principles of justice 
and equity ? 

Mr. Chairman, we have been negotiating with this tribe of Indians 
from 1785 until this hour. They then occupied an immense territory 
now embraced within the States of North Carolina, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. When the United States, atter the 
acquisition of Louisiana in 1803, became desirous of adopting a policy 
of transferring the Indian tribes then dwelling east of the Mississippi 
to their new territory west of that river, this great tribe of the Chero- 
kees became divided into two parties on the subject of removal. 

There was a large portion, expressing a preference for adopting the 
habits of civilization, who desired to remain in their old homes, An- 
other portion of the tribe, preferring the Indian hunter life, desired to 
remove West, where game was plentifal and where they hoped to con- 
tinue the pursuita ef their fathers, undisturbed by the presence of the 
white man. A treaty made with the Cherokee Nation, both with 
the Cherokees east of the Mississippi River and the Cherokees who 
had removed west of the Mississippi Riverand who had settled them- 
selves down on the Arkansas and White Rivers in Arkansas, in 1819, 
recognizes the division then existing between the Eastern and Western 
Cherokees. These Western Cherokees constituted about one-third of 
the entire Cherokee Nation. 

Now, not only is this division to be borne in mind in interpreting 





the subsequent treaties between the United States and the Chero 
kees, but the further fact that the Eastern Cherokees desired to adopt 
an agricultural and civilized life, and the Western Cherokees, who 
had settled in Arkansas, proposed to continue the hunter life of th 
Indian. Up to this time and for years afterwards, no Indian trib 
held title to any land, as recognized by our courts, other than the 
ordinary Indian title of occupancy. The Eastern Cherokees held thei: 
lands by this title and the Western Cherokees held their lands 
the same title. As I once said before, in a former discussion of th 
subject, it may be as well to explain here what is meant by India 
title. Chief Justice Marshall, in 8 Wheaton, 574, says: 

Discovery is the original foundation of titles to land on the American co 
nent, as between the European nations, by whom conquests and settleme 
were made here. The original inhabitants were admitted to be the rightful! 
cupants of the soil, with a legal as well as just claim to retain possession of 
and to use it according to their discretion. While the European nation 


spected the rights of the natives as occupants, they asserted the ultimat: 
minion to be in themselves, and claimed and exercised as a consequence a p 





| togrant the soil while yet in possession of the natives. These grants have | 


understood by all to convey a title to the grantee, subject only to the Ind 
right of occupancy. 

The Supreme Court of the United States have lately, in 19 Walla 
503, treating of the same question, said: 

Theright of use and occupation by the Indians is unlimited. They may 
ercise it at their discretion. If the lands are desirable for purposes of cultiy 
tion, they may be cleared of their timber to such an extent as may be reas 
able under the circumstances, The timber so cut may be sold. ’ At 
cutting beyond this would be waste, and such timber could not be sold. ‘4 
timber while standing is a part of the realty, and it can only be sold as the land 
could be. * * When rightfully severed, as for purpose of cultivation, it 
severance is only a legitimate use of the land, * * * and it can be sol 

The court is preserving throughout the distinction between a sale « 
land and a sale of the use of it. The court subsequently states th« 
doctrine more broadly, thus: 

These are familiar principles in this country, and well settled, as applicable to 
tenants for life and remainder-men. Buta tenant for life has all the rights o 
occupancy in the lands of the remainder-man. The Indians have the san 
righis in the lands of their reservation. What a tenant for life may do upon 
the lands of a remainder-man the Indians may do upon their reservations, but 
no more, 

It was not until years afterwards that Congress, in May, 1830, in 
further continuation of its policy of removing the indians west of the 
Mississippi River and as an additional inducement to them to remove, 
passed an actauthorizing the Presidentof the United States to exchange 
their lands on the east side for those on the west side of the Mississippi 
River and to grant them a patent to the lands which they might re- 
ceive on the west side. Great stress is Jaid by those who assert that 
the Cherokees have a mere easement in what is known as the Cherokee 
Outlet on a letter of Mr. Calhoun, written while Secretary of War, in 
October, 1821. In that letter Mr. Calhoun said: 


It is always to be understood that in removing the white settlers from Love- 
ly’s purchase for the purpose of giving the outlet promised you to the West 
you acquire thereby no right to the soil, but merely an outlet of which you ap 
pear to be already apprised, and that the Government reserves to itself thx 
right of making such ee as it may think proper with regard to the last 
springs upon that tract of country. 

The fact that Mr. Calhoun says that in the outlet of which he speaks 
these Indians would acquire no right to the soil is sought to be used 
as an argument to show that a new easement was acquired in a tract 
of land described as an outlet, which was a different tract of land ac- 
quired under treaties made long afterwards, and one, andthe most im- 
portant of them, with different parties, and which was included under 
a patent granted by the United States Government to distinct parties. 
Mr. Calhoun’s letter was written when a title by patent to Indians was 
wholly unknown. It was addressed to Indians who had gone west to 
devote themselves to the pursuits of the hunter, who could have no 
other use for the iand of which he wrote than a mere easement to hunt 
for game, 

By treaty made with these Western Indians in 1828 they were in- 
duced to remove from Arkansas and settle in what is now the Indian 
Territory. Again, asupplemental treaty was made with them in 1833, 
changing their location in the Indian Territory so as to provide for a 
settlement of the Creeks south of the Cherokees. On the 6th of May, 
1828, this treaty was made. In that treaty the Government declared 
it to be its wish to secure permanent homes for the Cherokee Nation, as 
well those residing in Arkansas as those residing on the east side of the 
Mississippi, a home that shall never in all future time be embarrassed 
by having extended around it the lines or placed over it the jurisdiction 
of a Territory or State, nor be pressed wpon by the extension in any 
way of any of the limits of any existing State or Territory. 

Seven million acres of land was guarantied tothese Western Indians, 
together with a perpetual outlet west of said 7,000,000 of acres as far 
west as the sovereignty of the United States and their right of soil ex- 
tend. Now, in Mr, Calhoun’s letter no ether use than a mere ease- 
ment was contemplated. But here was a different outlet, and here 
was an expectation expressed by the United States that they were pro- 
vidinga home not merely for the Western butalso the Eastern Cherokees, 
who were an agricultural and a civilized people, and it was provided 
that they should have a free and unmolested use of this outlet. 

There was no provision in this treaty of 1828 for letters patent. In 
the supplementary treaty of 1833, the act of 1830, previously mentioned, 
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having authorized it, will be found, after the grant of the 7,000,000 acres, 
and the perpetual outlet west, and its free and unmolested use, the ad- 
ditional agreement: **.\nd letters patent shall be issued by the United 
States as soon as practicable for the land hereby guarantied.’’ Now, 
these treaties of 1828 and 1833 were made entirely with the Western 
Cherokees. The expectation was expressed therein that the Eastern 
Cherokees, who constituted a large majority of the tribe, would re 

move, but they had not done so, and they did not do so untilafter ‘the 
ae treaty made with them at New Echota, in Georgia, in 1835. 

y the treaty of 1833 and 1835 the United States reserved in the 
oa the right to permit other tribes of Indians to get salt in said 
Outlet if the ‘saline or salt plain should be found within the limits. In 


the treaty of 1835 with the Eastern or civilized Cherokees, by the | § 
the | 


second article thereof, the same 7,000,000 acres is guarantied, 
same, perpetual outlet west, and a free and unmolested use thereof, 
and an additional tract of 800,000 acres. By article 3 of this treaty it 
is provided that the lands above (to wit, the lands mentioned in the 
second article, and these are specified in the language immediately fol- 
lowing the word ‘‘above’’) ceded by the treaty of February 14, 1833, in- 
cluding the Outlet and those ceded by this treaty, shall all be included 
in one patent executed to the Cherokee Nation of Indians by the Presi- 
dent of the United States according to the provisions of the act of May 
28, 1830. 

Now, can any fair-minded man reach any other conclusion than that 


it was the intention of the Government to convey to the mind of the | 


Indian by placing these three tracts of land in one patent the idea that 
they were all to be held by a title of the same kind and character? 
Such would be the understanding between men of common sense treat- 
ing with each other on terms of perfect equality. Bona fides between 
them would dictate such an interpretation. But here was a contract 
between a great and powerful nation and a weak and dependent tribe 
of Indians. Even Pagan law would dictate towards them that faith 
which, in its expressive language, it termed uherrima fides. 

The Supreme Court of the United States say, in 6 Peters, 515, 

Treaties are to be construed as understood by the parties, and Indian treaties 
should never be construed to the prejudice of the Indian. And how the words 
of the treaty were understood by this unlettered people, rather than their crit- 
ical meaning, should form the rule of construction. 

Again, says Justice Matthews, in The Choctaw Nation vs. United 
States: 

The pam are not on an equal footing, and that inequality isto be made 
good by the s rior justice which looks only to the substance of the right, 
without canal to technical rules framed under a system of municipal juris- 


prudence, formulating the rights and obligations of private persons, equally 
subject to the same laws. 


How did the United States authorities understand this title to the 
Cherokee Outlet? They understood it just as I understand it to-day. 
The Government, in pursuance of this treaty, in 1838 issued letters 
patent toall theirlands. They caused the 7,000,000-acre tract and the 
Outlet to be surveyed as one tract, and ascertained that both together, 
treated as one entire tract, contained thirteen million five hundred and 
seventy-four thousand one hundred and thirty-five acres and fourteen- 
hundredths of an acre, and for the purpose of ascertaining its bounda- 
ries they caused the additional 800,000-acre tract to be surveyed, and 
then in execution of the treaties— 


They gave and granted the said two tracts, so surveyed and described here- 
inbefore— 


That is, in the letters patent— 


containing in the whole fourteen million three hundred and seventy-four 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five acres and fourteen-hundredths of an acre, 
to have and to hold the same, together with all the rights and privileges and 
appurtenances thereunto belonging, to the said Cherokee Nation forever, etc. 


I quote from the patent signed by President Van Buren December 
31, 1838, and I call special attention to the fact that both the granting 
language and the language of the habendum et tenendum clause apply 
equally and alike and in every degree and respect to each and every 
acre of the lands of the Cherokees, whether that acre be found in the 
original 7,000,000 acres, or in what was called the Outlet, or in the 
800,000-acre tract. 

Such was the construction of the United States authorities at the 
time. It is quite clear that all these lands were to be held by the en- 
tire Cherokee Nation by the same sort of title, and the Government, in 
adjusting matters in dispute between the two bands of the tribe, in- 
corporated in article 4 of the treaty of 1846 this provision: 


In consideration of the foregoing stipulation on the part of the United States 
the Western Cherokees, or Old Settlers, hereby release and quitclaim to the 
United States all right, title, interest, or claim that they may have toacommon 
a in the Cherokee lands east of the Mississippi River, and to exclusive 


582: 


o ip of the lands conceded to them by the treaty of 1833 west of the Mis- 
8 i, including the outlet west, consenting and agreeing that the said lands, 
to 


er with the 800,000 acres conceded to the C herokees by the treaty of 1835, 
shall be and remain the common property of the Cherokee people, themselves 
queluded. 


Again, in the treaty of 1866 between the United States and the Chero- 
kees will be found the sixteenth article of said treaty, referring to the 
lands in the Cherokee Outlet: 

The United States may settle friendly Indians in any part of the Cherokee 
country west of the ninety-sixth degree, to be tak 


tity not exceeding 160 acres for each member of each of said tribes thus to be 
petiled ; the boundaries of each of said districts to be distinctly marked, and 
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be held in common or 
as the United States may d 


the land conveyed in fee simple to each of said tribes t 


by their members in severalty ecide 





Said lands thus disposed of to be-paid for to the Cherokee Nation at such price 
i t I 
as may be agreed on between said parties in interest, subject to the approval of 
the President; and, if they should not agree, then the price to be fixed by the 
*resident 
rhe ¢ rr» okee Nation to retain the right of possession of and jurisdiction over 
li of sa country west of the ninety-sixt i ee of gitude until thus sold 
aioe upied, after which their jurisdiction and right wesession to terminate 
rever asto each of said districts tl i 
liere is a contract between the | Sta nd the Cherokee Na 
tion, under which the United States acquired a right to settle friendly 
Indians on this Outlet, and when settled as provided aid ticl 
| then the Chero] \ » to conv to said friendly | 8 land in te 
imple toeacl Ltr W ) Che t 
What were they to convey ] l i tl n 
to convey thes lands in fee sim If they 
ould they convey a fee-simple tit But until 4 
were to retain the right of p 
country west of the ninet; degree. 
Che courts have placed th ime constru 1 the qu 
title to these lands Judge VP t ted \ listri 
of the western district of Arkansas, in the it case of The Cherok 
Nation vs. Southern Kansas Railway Compa § Federal Re 
900, which road proposed to run through this Cherokee O 
Congress can grant this right of passing through this lar 
Either because the title of this real estate is in the United Sta 
Government of the United States can exercise what is called t 
nent domain and takethe property, or authorize a railroad to t 
paying just compensation to the owners by the exercise of the power grow 
out of this right Chis court held in The United States vs. Reese, 5 Dillon, 405 
and in United States vs. Rogers, 23 Federal Reporter, 658, that the title tot 
lands of the Cherokees was obtained from the United States by grant 
This title is a base, qualitied, or determinable fee, without rightof reve 
but only the possibility of reversion in the United States, This in effect puts 
all the estate in the Cherokee Nation Chis in substance is the principle de 
clared by the Supreme Court in Holden Joy Wall, 211. Congress could 
not, therefore, without the consent of the Cherokee Nation and individual o 
cupants of land, grant to defendant this right of way, because the United States 
had title to the land or because it was either a part of the public domain or a 
reservation belonging to the Government, If it can be done at all, it must be 
because the United States can exercise with reference to the lands of the Chero 


kee Nation the right of eminent domain. 

This case has been taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, 

and in 135 United States, pages 655 and 656, the court say 

he contention that the lands through which the defendant was authorized 
by Congress to construct this railway are held by the Cherokees as a sovercign 
nation is withoul dependence onany other and that the right of eminent domai 
within its territory can only be exercised by it, and not by the United States 
except with the consent of the Cherokee Nation, can not be sustained rhe fact 
that the Cherokee Nation holds these lands in fee simple under patents from 
the United States is of no consequence in the present disoussion ; forthe United 
States may exercise the right of eminent domain, even within the limits of the 
several States, for purposes necessary to the execution of the powers granted to 
the General Government by the Constitution, 

While the court does not pass on the title, it being unnecessary, yet 
itseems to concede that the Cherokees hold these lands by a fee-simple 
title. I have not time todwell longer on this question. I would like 
to have quoted from Part 2 of Report No. 263 of the Fiftieth Congress, 
first session, as to the circumstances under which leases were made by 
the Cherokee Nation to live-stock associations, and to the letter of See- 


retary Teller on this subject, to be found in Senate Executive Docu- 
ment No. 17, page 3, Forty-eighth Congress, first session, but I am 


compelled to omit this and content myself now with referring to these 
documents. I think there can be no question that the Government of 
the United States in all its departments have treated the title to the 
lands in the Cherokee Outlet as being in the Cherokee Nation. 

This idea that the Cherokees have a mere easement in this land is 
utterly repugnant to the language of the treaties themselves, to the 
patents under which the lands are held, and to the universal constrac- 
tion of the Goverment, both in its executive and judicial branches 
How then did these Indians who surrendered all their vast possessions 
east of the Mississippi, and who could not be induced to leave until 
after the act of 1830 provided that patents should issue to them, un- 
derstand them? And it ishow they understood them, rather than this 
critical meaning, which the Supreme Court says should form the rule of 
construction. 

Wow that negotiations have failed with these people, to amend this 
bill by incorporating these lands arbitrarily in the Oklahoma Territory 
would be, I repeat, not merely unjust to the Indians, but disgraceful 
to the character of the nation. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that no such 
outrage will be perpetrated. I know that longing eyes are looking 
upon these Cherokee lands; but to seize them as is proposed to b 
would be to repeat in these modern times the story we rea 
ture of Ahab and Naboth. For we read: 


And it came to pass after these things, that Naboth the 
yard, which was in Jezree!, hard by the palace of Ahab king of Samaria. 

And Ahab spake unto Naboth, saying, Give me thy vineyard, that I may 
have it for a garden of herbs, because it is near unto my house: and I will give 
thee for it a better vineyard than it; or, if it seem good to thee, I will give thee 
the worth of it in money 

And Naboth said to Ahab, The Lord forbid it me 
heritance of my fathers unto thee. 


And we are told that Ahab was much grieved at the result of this 
negotiation, and that his wife suggested to him that he was the gov- 
ernor of Israel and need not be grieved; that she would give him the 


done 
1 of in Scrip- 


Jezreelite had avine 


, that I should give the in- 
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vinevard of Naboth. I shal! not stop to relate how Naboth was put 
to death and how Ahab took possession of the vineyard and the evil 
that came in consequence upon the house of Ahab. 

Mr. Chairman, let us not repeat the history recorded by the sacred 


chronicles. Let us not, because we are grieved at the result of these 
negotiations, resort to forcible measures to take possession of this vine- 
yard of the Cherokees, but let us adhere to peaceful and honorable 
measures, acknowledging the rights of these people under our solemn 


engagements with them, trusting that in due time these negotiations 
may be brought to a just conclusion, fair, equitable, and satisfactory 
to the Cherokees, and compatible with the dignity and honor of a great 
and powerful nation. 


Lewis F. Watson. 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. RICHARD VAUX, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 31, 1891, 


On resolutions of respect to the memory of Lewis F. Watson, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAUX said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Pennsylvania has had cause to mourn over the death 
of some of her distinguished Representatives during the period of the 
Fifty-first Congress. 

The Capital of our country is not exempt from the visits of the angel 
of death, so true is it that ‘‘Pallida mors wquo pulsatpede pauperum 
tabernas Regumque turres,’’ 

There is a lesson in these bereavements to those who survive and 
mourn. When in the halls of our Federal Legislature the announce- 
ment is made of the death of one of the people’s representatives it must 
occasion a pause in our proceedings. Our departed colleagues called 
.0 their great account before the God of the whole earth and the in- 
habitants thereof, awakens a sense of individual accountability. 

The Representative has other accountabilities. He acts and speaks 
for those who reposed in | ‘heir confidence. How he performs this 
duty he must answer. 

God judges on the moral accountability and this infallible judgment 
is unalterable and eternal. Thejudgmentof manisfallible. Itisnot 
permanent. Itcanbereversed. The Representative has an appeal from 
a decision of his constituents. It may be likened to a further hearing 
ce _.4 interlocutory judgment. 

The death of Mr. Lewis F. Watson, Representative from the Twenty- 
seventh district of Pennsylvania, was announced to the House on Au- 
gust 25 last. 

He was anative of that State and was born in Crawford County. 

The most eloquent speech of the honorable and distinguished gen- 
tleman who was elected to fill the vacancy occasioned by Mr. Watson’s 
death, Governor STONE, is replete with interesting details of the life 
of his predecessor. It would on my part partake of supererogation to 
add if I could to his interesting sketch of Mr. Watson’s life. Governor 
STone k-ew him well. He was associated with him in many rela- 
tions asa citizen and in the public duties of Mr. Watson; so that he 
became familiar with his character as a prominent man inthe counties 
which compose the Congressional district. 

This biographical outline shows the prominent features of the char- 
acter of our departed colleague. He was an earnest, persistent man 
in all his undertakings. He developed the resources of his part of the 
State of Pennsylvania. Theopening up of the country by railroad en- 
terprise, the subjugation of the forest to the demands of agricultural 
labor, the support of the accepted means to secure the advantages of 
civilization, engaged Mr. Watson’s earnest efforts, He had the satis- 
faction of knowing that his services were appreciated. 

It may not be apart from this view of his services to mention that 
the development of the means to secure the petroleam production so 
remarkable in Pennsylvania was encouraged and assisted by the active 
energy and labors of Mr. Watson. 

He seems to have felt there were other duties devolving on him by 
reason of his prominent position asa citizen of his section of the State. 

The need of an institution organized to receive and care for the sav- 
ings of these who Jabor and save so much of their earnings as can be 
saved from the daily expenses of their families was soon apparent. 
The population taken into the country to labor in its industries were 
most to be benefited by such an opportunity to deposit their savings. 

Mr. Watson aided in the establishment of the Savings Bank of War- 
ren, a chief center of population in Warren County. This, too, was a 
great snecess, so that Mr. Watson earned the respect and confidence of 
the people of Cameron, McKean, and Warren Counties, which com- 
posed the Twenty-seventh Congressional district. 


’ 





The fitting outcome of the effect of Mr. Watson’s services, and | 
just appreciation by the people of a self-made man, with a sel f-ma 
character, was his election to the Forty-fifth, Forty-seventh, and 
Fifty-first Congresses. 

During the years he served in Congress he gained the cordial est: 
of his colleagues, 

He was notalearned man. He was notevena student. His edu 
tion was the practical training for the active duties of an active | 

His tastes were simple. Not having leisure for the cultivati: 
literature and most probably not attracted by stadies which ne: 
mental training to acquire or master them, he was a positive, pract 
useful, valuable citizen. 

His Representative duties were performed to the satisfaction o 
people. He neglected no act, labor, oreffort demanded of him by t 
he represented in the Federal Congress. His re-elections prove this 

His health of latter time was somewhat impaired. He was ! 
during the past few months to seek relaxation from his public duti: 
It was my fortune to meet him frequently while enjoying the res 
so much desired. 

Our intercourse in the familiarity of social association led me to to 
an opinion of Mr. Watson’s character that made me respect and este 
him. 

He was conservative in his political opinion. Frank, courteous, and 
kind, he could not fail to make an impression on those who w: 
favored with his friendship. 

Deeply touched by the sudden death of my late colleague it was 
duty, the discharge of which, though so sorrowful, was so plain, tha! 
I venture to offer this tribute to the character and memory of Lew 
F, Watson. 


Profligate Expenditures—Where are we Drifting? 


SPEECH 


OF 
WILLIAM 8S. HOLMAN, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 9, 1891. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considerati 
the bill (H. R. 13462) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the G 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, and for other purposes- 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I ask the indulgence of the committee for a ‘ew 
minutes to present some facts tending to show how rapidly Congress i 
increasing the cost of administering this Government and how rapid! 
the old-fime republican simplicity is disappearing from our legislation. 

This being the Fifty-first Congress, going back fifty years, not quit 
one-half of the period of the duration of Congress under the Federa 
Constitution, we reach a point in our history from which we can fairly 
make acomparison of the expenditures of our Government between tli: 
first and second parts of the period to which our Jegislation applies. The 
second session of the Twenty-sixth Congress in 1840 made the appro 
priations for the year 1841, the first year of the term to which Genera! 
William Henry Harrison waselected President. The entire expenditures 
of our Government for that year, including expenditures on account o! 
the Indian wars of that period, amounted to only $22,147,701.91. The 
items are interesting. For the Executive Mansion and grounds the en 
tire appropriations were $8,628. The items are as follows: 

For annual repairs of President's house, gardener’s salary horse and cart, 


laborers, tools, and for amount due Masi & Co. for repairs of furniture, $2,62s. 
For furniture for the President's house, $6,000. 


It will thus be seen, sir, that the entire expenditure for the Execu 
tive Mansion and grounds for the year 1841 was $8,628, while the 
pending bill alone appropriates, for the Executive Mansion and grounds, 
nearly $60,000. Another very striking contrast between that period 
and the present is found in this interesting legend at the foot of tho 
statement of the appropriations for that year: 


No new office created or salaries increas@l. 


What a contrast to the work of the present Congress! Let us sce 
how the account stands between the appropriations for 1841 and 1891. 
I take only the current annual appropriations for each year. It stands 
thus: 4 

Total current expenditures for 1841, $22,147,701.91; total current 
appropriations for 1891, $361,770,057.79, showing an increase at end 
of our second period of fifty-one years over our first period of fifty-one 
years of the enormous sum of $339,622,356.88, and taking into ac- 
count the $101,628,453 of permanent appropriations for this year, the 
increase is $441,250,808,.88. Our population in 1841 exceeded 17,000, - 
000; so while our population has increased less than fourfold the ex- 
pense of our Federal Government has increased more than twenty-fold. 
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The single item which I have mentioned illustrates the rapid increase 
of Federal experditures, the cost of the Presidential office. I do not 
include the increased salary of the Chief Executive officer of th: Gov- 
ernment, clerks, etc., but the incidental expenses of the cffice. 

In the appropriations for 1841 there are but two items, as follows: 


For annual repairs of President's house, gardener’s salary, horse and cart, 
jaborers, tools, and for amount due Masi & Co. for repairs of furniture, $2,628. 
For furniture for the President’s house, of American manufacture, so far as 
may be practicable and expedient, to be expended under the direction of the 
President, in addition to avails of sale of decayed furniture, the sum of $6,000. 


The appropriations for the Executive office for the present year 1891 
embrace seven items and, including lighting of the Executive Man- 
sion and public grounds and improvementof the grounds on the north 
and south of the Executive Mansion, amount to $59,200. This does 
notinelude the clerical force, etc. , of the Executive otlice, which amounts 
this year to $36,664. 

So that the growth of expenditure in the Executive office and grounds, 
as to the items named, the contingent expenses, is expressed as follows: 
1841, for furniture, repairs, grounds, etc., $8,628; 1891, for furniture, 
repairs, grounds, etc., $59,200. 

While only a part of the items for the present year are named, the 
foregoing fairly expresses the growth of the contingent expenses of the 
Executive office. 

For the year 1840, the last year of President Van Buren, the appro- 
priations for furniture, etc., of the Executive office are in the following 
words: 

For alterations and repairs of the President's house and furniture, for pur- 
chasing trees, shrubs, and compost, and for superintendence of the grounds, 


$3,665, 


And yet, as indicating the vigilance of the people of that period and 
their determination that their Government should be frugally admin- 
istered, Van Buren’s defeat was largely attributed to the alleged ex- 
travagance of his Administration. 

The same item for 1891 is in part as follows: 

For care, repair, and refurnishiog the Executive Mansion, $25,000, to be ex- 
pended by contract or otherwise, as the President may determine. 

In earlier years the term ‘‘President’s house’’ was used, now *‘ Ex- 
ecutive Mansion.’’ I have taken this oneitem, ‘‘contingent expenses’ 
of the Executive Mansion, to illustrate the growth of expenditure in 
our Government. 
of increase in the last fifty years in the Executive oflice, salary, clerical 
force and all, the contrast would be still more striking; but I have 
sought only by a single item to illustrate the rapid growtb in our ex- 
penditures. ‘The same extraordinary increase is found in every de- 
partment of the Government. This Congress, however, has greatly 
outstripped any of its predecessors. It is emphatically ‘‘a business 
Congress.’’ In its systematic raid3on the public Treasury it can safely 
challenge any of its predecessors to a comparison. 

Let us compare a few Congresses of recent years, 
fourth, Fiftieth, and Fifty-first: 


Annual appropriations, first session, Forty-fourth Con- 


say, the Forty- 





a _. $153, 799, 079. 62 

Annual appropriations, second session, Forty- fourth 
SS om dko pho none Geebandwhenarerrenn 144, 392, 149. 23 
re wht ali sae ie a 298, 191, 2 228. 85 








Annual appropriations, first session, Fiftieth Congress - 306, 985, 544. 63 

Annual appropriations, second session, Fiftieth Con- 
ain Gita oninin Ga ncaeow< = anna 286, 560, 676. 02 
RS atin heer ew 0nccdwdoee 593, 546, 220. 65 


Annual appropriations, first session, Fifty-first Con- 
36), 770, 057. 75 


gress 
Annual appropriations, second session, Fifty- -first Con- 
Sa 


Total 780, 770, 057. 79 
Of course I estimate the appropriations made by thé present session ; 
but it is absolately certain, in view of the appropriations already made 
during this session and the state of the remaining bills, that the esti- 
mate of $419,000, 000 will be found under rather than to exceed the final 
amount. Thisestimate includesseven millions to pay the bounty onsugar 
for the year 1892. The permanent appropriations are not included in 
the above statement either for the Forty-fourth, Fiftieth, or the Pifty- 
first Congress. The permanentappropriations include the sugar bounty, 
and to that extent the permanent appropriations are increased, but it 
is certain that the sugar bounty will exceed, perhaps largely, $7,000,- 
000. Adding the permanent appropriations to the annual appropria- 
tions of each of the three Congresses the result will be as follows: 


Annual appropriations, Forty-fourth Congress .-.. $298, 191, 228. 85 
ent appropriations, Forty-fourth Congress. 296, 452, 043. 40 


419, 000, 000. 00 


Total annual and permanent afpropriations, 
Forty-fourth Congress 
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594, 643, 272. 25 





If I had included in this statement ail of the items | 


| demand that there should be a little more economy; 





Annual a 


ippropriations, Fiftieth Congress $593, 546, 220. 65 
Permanent appropriations, Fftieth Congress 124, 331, 854. 85 
Total annual and permanent approprist 
Fiftieth Congress : . 817, 878, O75. 50 
Annual appropriations, Fifty-tirst Congress 780, 770, 057. 79 
Permanent appropriations, lifty-first Congress 24, 115, 261. 00 
Total annual and permanent appropriation 
lifty-first Congress 1, 004, 885, Sls. 79 
The permanent appropriations are greatly reduced since the Fort) 
fourth Congress by the reduction of the public debt 
Now, itis no suflicient answer for gentlemen to say that there has 
been a very rapid growth and deve lopment of our country in wealth 
and population; for, while that istrue, this increase of expenditure goes 


immensely beyond our increase in population. I have compared the 


appropriations of the Forty-fourth Congress, 1877 and 1878, with those 
of the Fiftieth and Fifty-first Congresses only to illustrate this. It 
will be seen that in those thirteen years the appropriations have nearly 
doubled. From 1841 to 1860 they did not a million a year. 

The increase of our population in 1890 over our population in 1850 
was 170.45 per cent., while the increase of our expenditures 1890 
over those of 1850 was 338.26 per cent., without including expendi 
tures on account of interest, pensions, premiums, and the principal of 
the public debt. I state this to show the extraordinary progress in 


our expenditures as compared with the increase of our population, I 


do not make the comparison as to the increase of expenditure and the 
increase of wealth, for, unfortunately, wealth bears very little of the 
burden of our expenditure. 

Fifty years ago $22,147,701.91 of annual expenditure; this year 
$361,770,057.79, and, added to that, $101,000,000 of permanent appro- 


priations, making all together as the sum appropriated for the present 
fiscal year the enormous sum of $463 ole ; » Next year $419,- 
000,000, with $122,486,808 permanént appropriations, making for the 


year $541,486,808. Gentlemen, whither are we drifting? 
During the first fifty years of the existence of Congress the entire 
| expenditures of our Government, including pensions and excluding 
the public debt, were only $632,351,388. See how nearly the appro- 
priations for next year made by this session of Congress, annual and 


permanent, reaches the entire expenditures of our Government during 
its first fifty years! And yet during that fifty years we had acquired 
all our landed possessions from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, ex- 
cept the land we acquired from Mexico and Alaska, and had passed 
through two great wars and countless battles with the Indian tribes 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I want to be heard a moment in reply to 
what has been said by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN). 
I wish to say that I sympathize very much with his views in regard 
to the matter he has been discussing; and I had hoped that the last 
Administration, as it was elected pledged to the policy of economy 
and reform, would have set an example to the American people which 
would have sent us forward in the line of economy. But I find that 
during the four years of the last Administration we had substantially 
the same extravagant expenditures for the executive department that 
the gentleman now comp!: iins of, 

I em the time is coming when the people of the United States will 
and J hope if a 
new party is coming into power that it will put this principle in ad- 
vance. It seems that there is no hope of reform in this direction from 
the party to which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Ho_MAN | has 
the honor of belonging. 

Mr. CANNON. Now let us have a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Thegentlemanis greatly mistaken. In the Forty- 
fourth Congress, the House Democratic, Senate and President Repub- 
lican, the expenditures of this Government were cut down more than 
$64,000,000 below what they had been during the preceding Congress 
with Senate, House, and President Republican; and the gentleman 
must remember that this Congress, compared with the preceding Con- 
gress, Fiftieth, with the House Democratic, there has been an enormous 
increase of appropriations, annual and permanent, reaching for the two 
years the sum of $187,007, 243.29, assuming that the estimates of the 
appropriations now being made are correct. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. How did the last Administration compare 
to economy with the one before? That is the important question. 
There was no reduction, but a large increase. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There was a reduction of appropriations in the 


as 


Forty-eighth Congress as compared with the Forty-seventh. There 
was no particular increase in the Forth-ninth and Viftieth Congresses, 


but there is the enormous increase of appropriations by this Congress 
I have named over any of its predecessors, an increase that will startle 
the country; an absolute and enormous increase, independently of the 
pension list, over any former Congress in a time of peace. 

Mr. KERR, of Iowa. I was speaking about Administrations, not 
Congresses. 

Mr. HOLMAN. 


Each Administration habitually expends the sums 
appropriated, 


This remorseless growth of expenditure must be arrested 








or this Government will become the most extravagant and profligate 
the world has ever known. This Government will be either frugal and 
honest or extravagant and corrupt; honest Government in a Republi: 
can only be ired by economy in expenditure. 

I have mentioned the fact that at the foot of theappropriations mad: 
by the Twenty-sixth Congress for the year 1841 this legend appears 
**No new offices created or salaries increased.’’ What a contrast with 
this Congress the first session of which created one thousand three hun 
dred and fifty-four new offices, increased a multitude of salaries, with 
one hundred and twenty-one omitted; and the present session, which 
has created fourteen Federal judgeships, with salaries ranging from 


S 


Departments, expensive commissions beyond any precedent, and a list 
of subordinate oflicials of unexampled magnitude, the number of which 
will only be known when at noon on the 4th of March this repudiated 
Congress shall expire. 


Shipping Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. KINSEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 8, 1891, 


On the bill (8. 3738) to place the American merchant marine engaged in foreign 
trade upon an equality with that of other nations. 

Mr. KINSEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In granting the aid to our merchant marine pro- 
posed by this bill, it seems to me wise to provide against any discrim- 
inations in rates for freight or passengers carried by vessels that are to 
receive the bounty of the Government. Hence I submit this amend- 
ment which was a part of the Senate bill, but, for some unexplained 
reason, has been stricken out in the House substitute. 

It seems to me we ought to adopt the same rule against discrimina- 
tions in regard to traflic upon the sea that we have enforced in regard 
to transportation upon therailway systems of the country. The adop- 
tion of this amendment will certainly not interfere in any way with 
the successful operation of the plan which is proposed in this bill, and 
it will carry to the country the assurance that transportation upon the 
sea, aided by the bounty of the Government, will be afforded upon 
equal terms to all our people who desire either to export or import 
goods in American vesseis, 

In this connection I desire to state very briefly some of the reasons 
which induce me to lend my support to this great measure. 

Representing a district in the interior of the country more than a 
thousand miles distant from the coast at the nearest point, my people 
could not, of course, expect to obtain any of the direct benefits that 
will acerue from the revival of shipbuilding in this country. These 
benefits will necessarily go, of course, to those who are directly inter- 
ested in shipbuilding in all its branches. If this consideration were 
the only one which can be urged for the support of this measure I could 
not, of course, give it my support, but there is ahigher and a broader 
ground from which to view this question, and which in my judgment 
appeals very strongly to the patriotic sentiment of the American peo- 
ple, who, without a single dissenting voice, would rejoice at seeing the 
American flag floating once more upon every sea,as it did fifty years ago. 

Believing that this measure will tend to bring about that result; that 
it will open up communication between every important seaport in 
this country and those of other countries, a share of whose trade we 
desire to secure; that it will especially put us in such close communi- 
cation with the South and Central American States as will enable us 
to command the valuable trade of all those countries; that it will add 
to the general wealth of the country and secure to usa share of the 
world’s commerce, which can be had in no other way, I shall support 
the bill. 

There is one feature of this question which has been discussed at 
some length, and that is the effect of the passage of this bill upon the 
rates of freight for ocean transportation. It has been conceded in the 
argument upon both sides that it will not result in the cheapening of 
rates in any appreciable degree. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is a mistaken view of the question. If American lines are estab- 
lished by means of Government aid, the number of steamships and 
sailing vessélscompeting for the transportation of freight will necessarily 
be increased, and it seems to me that one of the results of the establish- 
ment of these new lines will be greater competition, and that we shall 
thereby securein the end, not only transportation in American bottoms, 
but cheaper transportation than we have ever had before. 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, to print in connection with my remarks an 
article written by Professor Waterhouse, of Washington University, at 
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5,000 to $6,000 a year, nine of them for life, Assistant Secretaries of 


= 








St. Louis, which deals in a general way with this question and wi: 
others of a similar character, and which will be interesting to all w) 
care to learn the views of the writer, who for thirty years has devot 
much time and stady to this and similar questions. 

I have not verified the statistics embraced in this article, but ha 
no doubt they have been carefully collated. 

Professor Waterhouse says: 

The bank clearances of New York are now $1,000,000,000 a year larger | 
those of London. The commercial significance of this fact is vast. It in 
the transfer of financial supremacy from England to America. The enor: 
wealth which Great Britain has derived from its commerce, manufactures. 
mines made its metropolis the monetary center of the world. But the asce: 
ency which London has held for centuries is about to pass into other ha: 
England has no new sources of power. All of its Jands have been subjec: 
cultivation forages. Its mining wealth, even if not threatened with ear! y 
haustion, is extracted at a constantly increasing cost. An active and pow: 
competition is steadily narrowing the boundaries of its commercial em, 
But the United States, already the richest country on the globe, has sti! 
boundless wealth of undeveloped resources. 

There are millions of acres of western lands which have never yet felt | 
productive touch of tillage. Doubtlessthere are in the unexplored wilds of t\), 
Rocky Mountains hundreds of veinsof mineral treasure as rich as any that hav: 
yet been opened, Every year the products of myriads of new workshops sw: 
the aggregate of our national wealth. The development of our marvelous ; 
sources will create an opulence unparalleled in the history of public prosper, 
The commercial tributes of a domain so extensive and affluent will enrich « 
chief emporium beyond all foreign examples of metropolitan wealth. Such vas: 
accumulations of capita! surely destine New York to become the clearing-hous 
of the world. Itis probable that, even before the end of the present centur, 
no inconsiderable part of international exchange will be drawn on the banks | 
Manhattan. 

This attraction of foreign capital will materially enlarge the resources of t! 
United States. Thegolden streams of commerce can not flow through our lan 
without leaving rich deposits in our banks. 

The late monetary disturbances in London will strengthen the confidence : 
Europe in the financial stability of the United States. The embarrassment . 
the Barings was caused by the insecurity of their South American loans. It has 
recently been stated that within the last five years the amount of English loss 
on investments in the Argentine Republic has not been Jess than $300,000,(x» 
It is likely that the capitalists of other European nationalities were also unfo: 
tunate in their foreign speculations. Theirenormoas losses in other countric- 
will cause the bankers of Europe to appreciate more fully than ever before t! 
safety of investments in the United States. Our financial stability in the midst 
of the agitations that recently shattered one of the strongest banking houses i 
the world will cause a larger flow of European capital to this country. 

Before the end of the present decade hundreds of millions of foreign go)! 
will seek investment in the securitjes, manufactories, and public works of the 
United States. This important accession to our fiscal resources will give an 
additional impulse to our industrial prosperity. 

It is reported that visitors to the last Puris Exposition spent more than $100, 
000,000 in France. The World’s Fair at Chicago will perceptibly promote the 
commercial interests of the United States. The millions which foreign trave!- 
ers will spend in this country in 1893 will not be the only advantage of thei: 
visit. Moneyved men from other lands exploring the United States and obser, 
ing its vast resources will invest capital in American properties,erect manufacto- 
ries for the supply of our commercial wants, and organize mining companies 
for the development of ovr mineral wealth. Many an industrial establishment 
will owe its existence to the enterprise of the foreign tourists who will throng, 
the halls of our Columbian exhibition, One important effect of this interna 
tional commemoration of the discovery of the western continent will be recoy- 
nized in its promotion of American commerce and manufactures. 

Before the expiration of the present century new forces will measurab!, 
change the channels of international trade. 

The completion of public works already projected will give the western con- 
tinent commercial facilities of supreme importance. The construction of th: 
Nicaragua Canal is assured. More than $2,000,000 have already been spent on 
the work. The Darien Canal will probably effect as great changes in the chan 
nels of trade asthe Suez Canal hasdone. It will shorten the distance from New 

Orleans to Japan, China, and Australia by thousands of miles. The saving in 
distance over any other water route is approximately as follows: 


From New Orleans to— Miles 
Wistrtr TEU seciveccicess cseveceves escisocsconsessontotenesstvosenbvertesussengersccesesseveesnpesece 4, 500 
Melbourne ..... ‘ oni 5.5 
Valparaiso ..... 
Yokohama... 
San Francisco ..... sveveseecccssenceues cnenss scones coe cessoureoeseouerecoeroneeusece “ 

Apparently this advantage will enable the United States to distance all for- 
eign competition in its commerce with the western seaports of South America 
Two lines of steamships are now engaged in the trade between the cities on the 
Pacific coast, and a third company, with a capital of $5,000,000, has just been or- 

nized. 

This is but the beginning of an immense merchant marine which is destined 

yetto bear the rich freights of our Pacific commerce. Our trade with the Orient 

and Australasia is capable of indefinite expansion. Its comparative nearness 
entitles this country to the largest share in the foreiga traffic of Japan and 

China. Comity and fair dealing are alike demanded by justice and sound po!l- 

icy. By the exercise of these virtues, the merchants of the United States can 

control a commerce that will create fleets and increase the activity of American 
manufactories. ; 

On the 4th of last December the Intercontinental Railway Commission met at 
Washington. Its members represented ten republics. Its ob was to pro- 
vide for the survey of an isthmian line to connect the rail of North and 
South America.. The distance by rail from St. Louis to Buenos Ayres is about 
10,000 miles. The railway systems of the North American republics form an 
unbroken line of railroad transit to Southern Mexico. From Buenos Ayres, 1,200 
miles of the northern road are now finished, and an extension of 2,000 miles is 
already under contract. The interval between the present terminals is 4,30) 
miles. The building of 1,400 miles of railroad on the Isthmus and 2,900 in South 
America will unite the commercial metropolis of the Mississippi Valley with 
the chief mart of the Argentine Republic. 

The construction of this international road will exert a momentous influence 
upon the commercial destinies of the western continent. It will convert un- 
tilted lands into fruitful fields. It will transform the wilderness into prosper- 
ous commonwealths, It will give ter stability to socialorder. It willally 
the Saxon and Latin races in friendly and profitable intercourse. The foreign 
trade of Central and South America now exceeds $1,000,000,000 ayear. In 1858, 
the tetal commerce of our country with the Latin statesof America amounted 
to $244,219.000. The values of our imports and ex were respectively $175,- 
229,000 and $68,990.000. An adjustment of these unequal exchanges requires the 
exportation of large quantities of gold.. It is officially stated that since 1870 an 
adverse balance of trade has compelled the United States to ship about $3,000,- 
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000,000 to the merchants of Spanish America. A large proportion of this enor- 


mous aggregate was sent to Europe to buy commodities which the markets of 
our own country could easily supply. 
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The equalization of commercial! interchanges with our Latin neighbors isa 


problem that challenges the thoughtful consideration of North American states 
men, Fortunately its solution, though costly,is not difficult. An interconti- 
nental railway would give to merchants of the United States an easy access to 
Spanish markets and centers of production. The economies in time, distance, 
and freight would immensely increase the commerce between North and South 
America, The new facilities for shorter, quicker,and cheaper transportation 
will cause a large demand for productions so different and yet so conducive to 
the prosperity of either country. Itis seemingly certain that this international 
trade will reach dimensions to which the records of our mercantile develop- 
ment present no parallel. The kindly feelings and intimate relations that now 
subsist between the peoples of North and South America are conditions that 
specially favor the building of an intercontinental railroad. Itis probable that 

is great work, so promotive of civil order, international friendship, and com- 
mercial profit, will be completed within the present decade. 

The want of domestic steamships for our carrying trade subjects the United 
States to vast expenditures, In 1890 foreign vessels were paid $200,000,000 for 
the shipmentof American exportsand imports, and since 1860 the transportation 
of our international freights has cost this country about $3,120,000,000. 

In order to save this excessive outlay, ourstatesmen are now seeking to revive 
the languishing interests of American shipping. It is an object worthy of na- 
tional encouragement. Judicious legislation will be powerfully re-enforced by 
the construction of the proposed facilities for intercommunication. The Nica- 
ragua Canal will present opportunities of profit which only a fleet of its own 
will enable our country to utilize, The development ofits merchant marine is 
one of the great benefits which the United States will derive from a water way 
across the Isthmus of Darien. The restless energy of the English race assures 
the material greatness of Australasia. Japan, whose charmingly picturesque 
scenery and courteously attractive people ever delight the traveler,now breathes 
the spirit of modern civilization. China,too, emerging from the inertness of 
centuries, seems to show a stronger inclination to keep step with the progress 
of Caucasian nations. The opening of eastern ports to western merchantmen 
will expand the commerce of the Orient to immense proportions. 

A large share of this increasing trade the Nicaragua Canal ought to enable 
the United Statestosecure. The intercontinental railway will also promote the 
revival of American shipping. Branch lines will doubtless be built to the prin- 
cipal seaports of South America, and then heavy freights, borne to the coast by 
rail, will be transported totheir destination by the cheaper means of water car- 
— The co-operation of railroad and fleet will increase their mutual pros- 
perity. 

The Mississippi River and its tributaries, situated in the great central valley 
of the United States and affording 18,000 miles of connected water courses, sup- 
ply greater fluvial facilities for internal commerce than any other country in the 
world possesses. Our Government distinctly recognizes the necessity of im- 
proving these streams. From mouth to the limitof navigation, their channels 
should be kept free from every obstruction. It isto be hoped that plans of sys- 
tematic and effective improvement have been adopted and that the impolicy of 
using methods which failed to accomplish the result and of permitting inter- 
ruptions which squandered the public funds and suffered partially constructed 
worksto decay before their completion has been forever discarded. When every 
obstacle to navigation has been removed our streams will be fitted for the im- 
portant service which they are destined to render. 

The impulse which the ship canal and intercontinental railway will give to 
our foreign commerce will also be felt in the quickened activity of our river 
trade. Many of the weightier commodities destined for South American and 
Oriental markets will be transported a part of the way on the Mississippi and 
its affluents. These streams will soon bear a larger commerce than has ever 
yet floated on their waters. 

The business of the United States is now cnormous. 


During the last fiscal 
year our total foreign commerce amounted to $1 


.758,500,000. The annual aggre 
on of our internal trade is about $40,000,000,000, and the estimated value of our 
mestic manufactures is $56,000,000,000. The commerce which has already 
wn to such a colossal size will shortly attain still grander dimensions. The 
ndustrial interests of the United States, steadily increased by the larger wants of 
a rapidly multiplying population, will be still further augmented by new facili- 
ties for mercantile intercourse. Inthe near future the business of the United 
States will attain a magnitude that will surpass all precedents of material great- 
ness. Itis probable that within ten years the new factors of this grand pros- 
perity will be at work. 

The activity of our domestic commerce, which far exceeds our foreign trade, 
is proportioned to the density of the population. Although New York will con- 





tinue to be the financial metropolis of the country,the Mississippi Valley will | 


be the scene of ourgreatestindustrialdevelopment. Myriads from other climes 
are seeking new homes in our midland States, capitalists are investing thei: 
funds in Western securities, and manufacturers are removing their workshops to 
the great centers of consumption. 

The Government of Canada has authorized the construction ofa railroad from 
Regina, in Assiniboia, to Port Nelson, on Hudson's Bay. The enterprise is pro 
moted by a legislative grant of 6,000,000 acres of land. Port Nelson is several 
hundred miles nearer Liverpool than New York is, while the average saving 
in railway transit over the shortest Eastern route is not less than 1,500 miles. 
The qargias products of 300,000,000 acres would find their cheapest outlet to 
European markets through Hudson's Bay. The economy in freightage which 
this meridian road would effect may be inferred from the following table of 
distances: 


From Regina to Port Nelson ..............0.:00csseeeeerseseees iota dais la teniraiaal 
From Regina to Montreal....................-...s00-s0005 eh ee % 
a. cndunanebednasscnsseisiinenresees 
From Port Nelson to Liverpool . 
From Port Nelson to Montreal......... 
From Port Nelson to New York 








Though Hudson's Bay is open to navigation less than half the year, vet the 
fits of a cheaper transportation by the northern line would seem to justify 
tsconstruction. If this road should be built, and should prove to be an im- 
portant agency in American commerce, it would tend to a still greater centrali- 
zation of business in the Mississippi Valey. 

Nineteen hundred is not far distant. he youth of to-day will be business 
men at the beginning of the next century, One important element of mercan- 
tile success is the right choice of a location. Enterprise will seek the best op- 
portunities. The great career of commercial and industrial advancement upon 
which the West is about to enter conveys suggestions which merchants and 
manufacturers can not afford to disregard. 

The young men of the East, observing the westward tendencies of population, 
ital, and industry, will leave their native States and establish new homes 
ere the conditions of business life are more favorable to success. 

Of all the States in the central valley which is soon to be the scene of such a 
marvelous material development none presents more attractions than Missouri. 
The salubrity of its climate, the fertility of its soil, the abundance of its mineral 
Wealth,and the extent of its facilities for the distribution of merchandise by 
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Indian Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. MARCUS A. SMITH, 
O Lind » \ 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
\ f hf { 1 1 
The House being in Committee of the W on t i 
having under consideration the b H. R.1 ma he 
current and contingent expenses of the | un d t 
treaty stipulations with various Indiant t 5 
and for other purposes 
Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, said 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have noticed in my short experi¢ 1 life that 
| the man farthest removed from any particular question t an 
that usually knows most about it. Laughter.] I have happened to 
live for some ten years under the dow of the San Carlos Whit 
Mountain Apache reservation. I know the Indian on his native heath. 
I have seen him in all his conditions, and I know that when you talk 
about educating the Indian thi h tl ) you might as well talk 
of catching crows on horseback. When you talk about civi ng the 
Indian through the school, you are simply on that historic ‘wild 
| goose chase’’ of which we have all heard. Civ st come first 
through self-dependence. Civilization mu come througi: that ise 
of responsibility which makes the man feel that he has first to a re 
a means of subsistence for himself and his family bef 3 on 
a study of abstruse philosophy or devotes his time to me 
quisitions. 

Ihere affirm, especially ; ythe tr Ww whom | 
miliar, that every dollar in this bill appropriated to a vol whe 
the Indians have not already become agriculturists is mon tl 
Government absolutely thrown awa Vhat is not the to deal with 
the question. You must make the | irmer, ro 
a cattle-raiser on those plains befor 1 ever make hima enor 
a civilized being. Your schoolhouse 1 your books may come later 
but in the present condition of things, : I said, i bsolute 
folly to throw this money away. 11 an idea as to how this Indian 
question should be handled, and that by the plowshare instead of 
the spelling book. All the learning imaginab! ll do him no good 
unless he is first made an industrious man. I would break up every 
Indian reservation in America, and teach the Indian early that he must 
either earn his bread by the sweat of his bre ] before the 
civilization which demands his plac You ¢ td thing els¢ 
with him. 

And Iam reminded at this point of thespeech of my friend from Louisi 
ava [ Mr. BLANCHARD], who talked learnedly here the other day about 
thegreat ‘‘outrages’’ that had been perpetrated against the Indian in this 
country. As I listened to him I was reminded of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [ Mr. Lon who, with his infamous force bill 
this House, spoke in lachrymose tones about the dreadful condit 
the poor negro in the South, and I thought that the very same | | 
which led the gentleman from Massachusetts to cry over t] rro who 
was in the district of the gentleman from Louisiana led t ntleman 
from Louisiana tocry over the Indian whois in my district vughter, | 
And what did itshow? It exemplified the ignorance of both gentle- 
men touching the question in hand 

It simply showed that the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the 


| 
j 


marvelous genius of Fenimore Cooper had embalmed in the 
of our people an exalted idea of the n 


memory 


ecro and of the ‘‘ noble red man 


without any basis of fact in either case, and had made the gentlema 
from Massachusetts [ Mr. LopGe] think that the negro was badly treated 
in the South and the gen‘Jeman from Louisfana think that the Indian 
was badly treated in the ‘Vest, when in fact neither of those gentlemen 
knew what he was talking about Laughter.] And, Mr. Chairman, 
I would commend to the gevtleman from Louisiana some arity 
in his criticisms upon gentiemen on vé le of the H ho talk 
about the bad treatment of the negro i uth, iew 0 own 
talk here about the bad treatment of the Indian in the Ws 

Now let me tell you that this histo iracter that Feni Cooper 
has given the Indian does not exist in { l went West desiring to 
see poor ‘‘Lo.’’ I expected to find him all I had seen him painted. 
Instead, I found him a naked, dirty, lousy vagabond, who will not 


work, whom you can not make wor! life, who will not 
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even hunt. One of our great fancies in regard to him is that he loves 
to hunt; buat if you will feed him he will not walk from here to that 
door to kill the finest buck that rans the plains. He only wants 
enough to eat; and hedoes not care even to have it cooked. Thisisthe 
Indian whom you propose to educate by sending him to the Carlisle 
schoo] and then back to Arizona to go upon the warpath. This mis- 
taken idea of the Indian character grows out of absolute ignorance of 
the conditions surrounding the Indian—of his character and of the 
mode of lifewhich is congenial to him. He must go down before civil- 
ization or he must become a part of it. You can not elevate him by 
singing songs and praying over him; you must make him work. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, Do not the Carlisle school and the other great 
agencies of Indian education make the Indian in fact a more efficient | 
savage than he was before? 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. That is exactly the position I was about 
to take, that the most dangerous Indian to-day on the plains is the In- 
dian who has had the advantages of education at one of our schools. 
He knows more; he has a knowledge of both languages 

Mr. LANSING. Is he dangerous because he knows enough to de- 
fend himself? 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, Iexpect justsuch questionsfrom Northern 
New York. It is not self-defense by the Indian that we fear or de- 
plore. It is his wanton, unprovoked murder of innocent people, who 
ure in every respect the peers, if not the superiors, of the gentleman 
who propounds the question. 

Cowards eking out a miserable existence in the East (no personal ap- 
plication is here intended), who could fare better in the West, except 
timidity keeps them at home, can very boldly criticise and condemn 
us who have shouldered the responsibilities of unpleasant environment 





and have long and patiently suffered outrage at the hands of a Govern- 
ment whose duty it was to accord protection, 

{ Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. PEEL. I yield twenty minutes more to the gentleman from 
Arizona 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. I say in answer to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GrosvENOR] and the gentleman from New York [ Mr. LAN- 

ING | that the Indian by reason of education becomes more efficient as 
& savage and a more dangerous enemy of the white man. He knows 
better the means of self-protection. 

Mr, LANSING. Yes; I suppose that is the trouble. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, Could you not wait until I finish my sen- 
tence? Contain your soul in patience for a minute or so. I was say- 
ing he knows the means of protecting himself while on the warpath 
by speaking the English language, wearing semicivilized clothing, 
and appearing to the whites as an innocent, friendly, and harmless 
Indian, 

To deal properly with him you must break up the reservation, you 
must put him on the farm, you must make him work or starve, you 
must treat him exactly as you do the Chinanian, the negro, or the Cau- 
casian. Asan educated Indian he is, as I have said, more dangerous 
because he speaks both languages, because he goes into the white set- 
tlements in citizen’s clothes, without the usual garb of Indians on the 
warpath; he is able to enter any household, he learns the best means | 
of access to any town and the best means of getting out of it; he gets 
all this knowledge because he can go where the regular warlike Apache 
would not dare to go. He gets an acquaintance with every town and 
hamlet, he knows the names of the white citizens, he knows all about 
their farms, he knows the amount of property thatevery man has. He 
is a much more dangerous adversary than if he had never seen Carlisle 
or any other educational institution. This poetry which has been 
thrown around the Indian is simply adelusion. You injure the cause 
of the Indian by educating and feeding him instead of obliging him to 
depend upon his own exertions. 

There is another mistaken policy which I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Committee on Indian Affairs and of this Committee of the 
Whole. The Indian who is the most violent and bloodthirsty, who 
does the most injury to the white people, and who does the Jeast work, 
is the very one that the Government takes to its bosom with fond care 
and maintains in idleness and vagabondage. The Indian thatis peace. 
able is not thus petted. Take the Yuma tribe, the Papagoes, the Mari- 
copas, the class of Indians in the West who have been chee 
through all timeand who have no enemies on earth except the Apache 
Indian. They are left to ‘‘hoe their own row,’’ to starve if need be, 
the Government giving them no attention. 

Sut the Apache Indian, the Indian who goes out to murder, who 
is engaged at it this very day in Arizona—he is the one that the Gov- 





ernment places upon a magnificent reservation, feeds every hour of his 
life, brings on to the: East, shows him the country, educates him at 
Carlisle, and sends him back as the special favored ward of the Gov- 
ernment, while the Yuma, the Papago, or the Maricopa Indian must 
either work or starve. 

Mr. LANSING. What do these peaceable Indians do? 

Mr, SMITH, of Arizona. They work, 

Mr. LANSING. They do work? 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Yes, sir. 


Mr. LANSING, Are they not the tribes who were educated cen 
tnuries ago? 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. ‘These peaceable Indians never received 
any education except that which they received from the early monks 
or missionaries; and that was an education, not of the book, but an 
education in husbandry. Those early priests and missionaries taugh| 
the Indian just what I would have him taught, to cultivate his own 
farm and live upon it. 

There isa lake to which Mark Twain has referred, amore beautifu) 
lake, perhaps, than any other body of water on earth. It lies nea 
Heaven, on the very top of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and is called 
Lake Tahoe, ‘* mirrored waters.’’ Mark Twain insists, and very plau 
ibly, that the Indians never named this body of water Lake Tahoe 
mirrored waters. He says that if the Indians used that name they did 
not mean mirrored waters, but grasshopper soup. The Indian’s way 
of thinking is not poetical. He is not as Fenimore Cooper has painted 
him; he isas we find him to-day, nothing but a simple brute, incapa 
ble of gratitude or fidelity, on whom the education of schools is worse 
than thrown away. 

All there is in him—and yeu can make nothing else of him in the 
line you are pursuing—is that he is a lazy, idle, murderous vagabond 
living in the midst of vermin, living in such a manner that I could not 
with decency to myself and to this presence describe his actual lite. 
And yet, notwithstanding all that our peopie have suffered from their 
villanies and depredations, I find Western people charged with great 
‘‘eruelty, injustice, and oppression ’’ towards the Indian; and I think, 
therefore, that the gentleman from Louisana did either myself or my 
constituents a gross injustice, or complimented himself or his people 
overmuch, when hw stated that he never yet had seen a man from the 
frontier who was not against the Indian. 

That is a remarkable statement, Mr. Chairman, but it is true, and 
the inference is plain. The inference is that it was not the honest, 
decent men who went on to the frontier, and that those who do go are 
infinitely inferior in civilization, morality, and all that make up the 
attributes of manhood to the gentleman from Louisiana and his con- 
stituents. The inference is plain from his statement that the worst 
men only went West and the good men stayed at home in the East, and 
hence, with such people settling in the Indian country, the condition 
of the poor Indians has been going on from worse to worse for years; 
they have been plundered on all sides by their white neighbors and 
have been subjected to such suffering and such wrongs and injustice 
that like the worm in the story they have finally been able to endure 
the crushing foot no longer and turning in anger stung their oppress- 
ors! 

Mr, Chairman, in the ten years that I have lived under the shadow 
of an Indian reservation, in all of that time I defy any man, whether 
in the Indian Department, in the Army, or in any other place, to give 
an affidavit of a respectable and reputable citizen that in all of that 
time there has been a single outrage perpetrated by the white people 
against the Indians. ‘The reverse is the case. Weare guarding our- 
selves against them. It isa matter of self-protection on our part to 
keep white men from depredating on the Indians. The Indian has 
nothing the white man wants. 

The white man has nothing the Indian wants but his life, which he 
takes right along every day. Why even the other day, as I left home 
at Christmas, I saw the bodies of two friends of mine brought in from 
a distance of a hundred miles from the reservation, men as good as my 
friend from Louisiana or myself, mutilated, torn, and mangled out of 
my own recognition, and yet I had often struck their hands in friend- 
ship. They were brought dead into our town, murdered and muti- 
lated by these savages. Again, I received not more than three days 
ago a letter from a friend in the mountains informing me that my old 
iriend, who first took hold ot measa boy in the West—that he, 60 miles 
from the Indian reservation, where he had lived on a farm for ten years, 
had been killed, mutilated, and had been brought to the town to be 
given decent burial. 

I might go on and cite other instances and illustrations of this, but 
what is the use? Whocan deny it? Weknow. These things have 
gone on until the time has come when human patience has ceased to be 
a virtue; it has gone on all of the time and the white men have not been 
the aggressors. And yet we are told that we are ‘‘ thieves and scoun- 
drels,’’ ‘‘outlaws;’’ that we have outraged the Indians and driven them 
to desperation. Mr, Chairman, I am tired of this eternal story. The 
time has come when the people of this country must know the facts. 

I shall never again, no matter where the charge be made, whether 
it be on this floor or elsewhere, with the memories of dead friends com- 
ing up before me, and recollecting events now that choke my voice as I 
try to address you, I shall never again permit such an assertion to go un- 
challenged and unrebuked. And I say foronce and all that those noble 
pioneers who ventured into the wilds of Arizona in advance of the 
floodtide of civilization have never in any manner injured or oppressed 
or outraged the Indians, and such charges shall receive my emphatic 
denunciation wherever made. 

This question with us is one of vital moment. But here we are 
educating them in the Congressional schools, supporting them in vaga- 








bondage and idleness, and this is called ‘‘statesmanship ”’ 
triotism.’’ What I want to see done is to make the Indians self-sup- 
porting. What I want to see done is, in the first place, not to go 
amongst them to supply them with the Bible and the prayer-book and 
the spelling book, but put into their hands the hoe andthe plow. Put 
them on lands where they must either work or starve. Let there be 
an end to this false philanthropy. Make them farmers, and let them 
receive the education that comes from labor and self-support. [Ap- 
plause. } 

[ Here the hammer fell. ] 

By unanimous consent further time was given; and 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, said: Mr. Chairman, I am thankful to the 
House for this extreme courtesy, and I shall not abuse it by prolong- 
ing this debate to any considerable extent. But I can not refrain from 
criticising certain features of our so-called Indian policy. The reserva- 
tion idea was wrong in its inception, wrong in its operation, and will 
remain wrong as long as it remains at all. Think of it. The Govern- 
ment under this system gathers together a great crowd of uncivilized 
and barbarous Indians and, by taxing poor, industrious people, supports 
these vagabonds in idleness. 

What more right has the Government to quarter op us 6,000 idle, 
nonproductive, and vicious Indians than it bas to quarter on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia an equal number of negroes of the same character 
and support them by public taxation? There is no difference in prin- 
ciple. The enfranchised negro had as much right to such beneficent 
bounty as the Indian has. But the negro, not being a murderer, has 
not had, and in fact should not have had, any such claim on the tax- 
burdened people. Under present policy, I doubt pot he would have had 
your bounty had he proven himself as depraved and wicked as the 
Apache. 

Another great mistake the Government has made is in its formal 
treaties with the various Indian tribes. A treaty presupposes two in- 
dependent contracting powers. We treat with the Indians as such 
contracting power, and at the same time recognize the fact that he is 
simply a ward of the Government and treat him as such. 
a court of equity say to a guardian who made, or attempted to make, 
contracts with his ward? The attitude you hold is one of simple ab- 
surdity. 

The Indian is really the ward of the Government or he is independ- 
ent of it. If he is nota ward you have no right to feed and clothe 
him at public expense. If he isa ward you can make no treaty or con- 
tract with him. He is either within your jurisdiction or he is beyond 
it. Yet youtreat himas being both within and withoutit. With these 
patent absurdities in the way, nosensible solution can be made of the 
question. These must be eliminated from your policy before any just 
or reasonable action can be projected or carried out. 

The reservation should be broken up. Lands should be distributed 
in severalty. The Indians should by all means be disarmed if reser- 
vations are to remain as they now exist. 


and ‘“* pa- 


nishes arms to the Apache or which permits him to keep them is guilty | 


moraily of every foul and dastardly murder perpetrated by Indians which 
has disgraced the annals of Arizona and most signally disgraced this 
great Government by its awful record of innocent blood. The late 
Sioux Indian trouble has, I know, for a time at least, postponed the dis- 
armament of the Apaches. Yet it should not doso. They have no 
earthly use for guns except to murder white people. The Winchester 
rifle in the hands of a drunken Apache means the grave of an innocent 
victim. 

I see my time is about ended and I can not go into many phases of 
this question which press on me for attention. 


What would | 


The Government which fur- | 
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is] 


only result in disappointment and dis- 


Any temporizing policy will 


aster. The Indian must accept the conditions which civilization im- 
poses or he must fall and be crushed by it. These United States are 
no longer large enough to give a place to barbarians, associated in thiev- 
ing bands of cutthroats and murderers. The Indian must » off 
idleness or part with existence. It is the law of God. Applau 

[ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Monday, Fi 16, 1891. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, said 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The very temperate remaiks which I submitted to 
the House on Saturday last seem to have brought down on my unof- 
fending head quite a shower of anathemas mixed with absurd and 
unjust criticism. Happily | am so constituted as not to take undue 
umbrage when I know the offense results from ignorance. that 
light of the question, it would be very unfair in me to feel any offense 
at what the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. Morsr] saw fit to say 
in answer, or assumed answer, to my position. 

The gentleman no sooner took the floor than he took an appeal to 
high Heaven, a court in which he knew I had no license to practice. 


Being himself something of a sky pilot, | could | 


but feel that he had 

| taken an advantage of me. But there is one thing about h peech 

that elicits my warmest admiration, and that is the economy of time 

| and effort—I came near saying brains—which it discloses. You all 

know my friend has a habit of preaching almost every Sunday some 
where, never twice at the same place, for the amusement and « 

tion of Sunday-school children. 

Now, this speech of his was prepared for some Sunday school, and 

| having before him here his first adult audience he could not resist the 

opportunity to please himself and bore us with his homily. He even 





In conclusion, then, I urge you to do away with this idea of civiliz- | 


ing an Apache with a schoolhouse and a Bible. 
a soil until the soil was ready to receive and nurture it. Do not sing 
psalms and hosannahs with him, but teach him first the harvest song. 
The music of the Sunday school will be dearer to him after he learns 
full well the music of the anvil, the pick, the ax, the drill, and the 
plow. Make him somewhat of a man before trying to make him a 
saint. Teach him lessons of industry, self-reliance, and economy be- 
fore trying to demonstrate to him a proposition of Euclid. He had 
better be a farmer than a surveyor, a good field hand than a bad theo- 
logian. [Laughter.] 


Neither ever grew in | 


I do not deny here or elsewhere the efficacy and power of the Chris- | 


tian religion, but I do deny with emphasis that it can ever have any 
effect until the human heart has learned the lesson of honesty, fidelity, 
and virtue. 
industry, before muddling his mind with the great problems of man’s 
free will and the foreknowledge of God. Teach him to hate murder, 
or no tear will ever spring at the recital of the pathetic story of the 
cross. In other words, civilize him first by the same means that all 
mankind has been civilized, and christianize him afterwards. 

The money you throw away on indian schools had better be diverted 
to the payment of the helpless, whose only support he has taken away 
by murder. Let him know that violation of law means punishment 
and he will soon learn to respect the law. 
he should be hung. When he steals he should be imprisoned at hard 
labor for a term commensurate with the offense committed. 


| of baptism would be a splendid thing for the whole Apache 


| fit to answer me only goes to show how much has yet to be learn 
The Indian must be educated in labor, in self-supporting | 


alleges that I denied that Christ died for the Indian. I said nothing 


| whatever on that question; but I am free to say now that if He did so 
| love the Indian we in Arizona will be happily resigned to His gra 


ous 


will if He shall take them from among us 


The gentleman rings in all theology, not even excepting the Trinity, 
| He intimates that I question the etlicacy of baptism when an Indian 
is the penitent seeker. I call you all to bear witness that I neither 


said nor intimated anything of the kind. 


But I agree with the 
ment expressed the other day in an Ariz 


na paper: that the 


enti 
nce 


oral 
tribe, pro 
vided the officiating clergyman would hold each one under the water 
for about ten minutes. 

Iam not ascoffer. I have great respect and reverence for the true 
Christian life and character, but I abhor, detest, despise, hate, and 
spit upon the detestable hypocrisy and sniveling Phariseeism which 
sneaks about this Chamber and elsewhere in the simulated character 
of devout Christianity, with meek eyes turned heavenward, beseeching 


| the Source of all Good to save the poor Indian from the detiling hand 
of the white man. I am heartily sick of it. 
But, Mr. Chairman, my friend from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] 


amuses me in his diaphanous diatribe against the white man. 
great love for ‘‘ Poor Lo’’ came from sleeping with all of Fenimore 
Cooper’s Indian novels underhis pillow. I am really diverted at hisen 
thusiasm and amazed at the immense sum of what he does not know about 
the question. Whenmy friend Morse had finished his s¢ 
tleman from Louisiana should have sung,and Iam surprised that he 
did not sing some touching, religious, soul-inspiring Indian song, such 
as my friend himself would write. Indeed, 
one of his frenzied moments he did sing 

f He killed the noble mudjokivis 


With the skin he made him mittens 
Made them with the fur side inside 


His 


4} 
rmon, Lue gen- 


Ido not know but that in 


Made them with the skin side outside 
He to get the warm side inside 

Put the inside skin side outside 

Heto get the cold side outside 


Put the warm side fur side 
rhat’s why he put the fur side insid« 
Why he put the skin side outside, 

Why he turned them inside 


nsicdk 


outside. 


The noble sentiment of the song would have beer a fitting doxology 
harmonizing in loftiness of thought, vigor of imagination, and fecundity 
of ideas with the sermon of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, I said nothing in my speech the other day to ca 
forth such a cloud of opposition. The fact that so many members saw 
1 by 
the Representatives of the people before we of the West can 
even a show of just and proper legislation on this al 


lin 
Lindl 


me ior 


iportant ques- 


| tion. 


When he commits murder | 


If you would only learn that we are your brothers, born of the same 
blood and reared under the same influences, actuated by the same mo- 
tives of love, justice, bh 
tronblesome 
us would be 


onor, and patriotism, then the solution of many 
questions would soon be reached. Statement of facts by 
met by reasonable argument, and not by prosaic sermon- 
izing or fanciful and fantastic flights of misdirected imagination 

As I have said before on this floor, I again repeat that I represent 
here the most progressive, well-educated, honorable constituency that 
this great country affords. The ratio of illiteracy is with us lower than 
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with any other Congressional district in these United States. Arizona 
is larzely composed of brave old pioneers and of hopeful, honorable, 
just, and courageous young men. We ask nothing more than justice. 
We are not suppliants for special favors. 

My friends, when you know the sturdy true men of the West better, 
you will listen with more attention to the story of their wrongs. 
Knowing them as I do I can not and will not sit tamely by and hear 
them accused of high crimes against the Indians or anybody else. I 
do not exactly like this assumed superiority of certain gentlemen on 
this floor. I am not exactly pleased with certain criticisms that have 
unjustly been made here and with certain misleading statements that 
I have not the time to deny in detail. I notice one strange fact, how- 
ever; not a single gentleman who has harshly animadverted on the 
conduct of my constituents towards the Indians but comes from a 
State and a district whose record of crime against the Indian in years 
gone by would bring the blush of shame to the hardened cheek of a 
real Westernoutlaw. 

rime will not permit me now to go into this interesting history. I 
shall take occasion hereafter to expose to these gentlemen the frail 
glass house from which they are throwing stones. Senator VEST some 
time ago very truly said of the early settlers of Massachusetts, that on 
landing in this country they— 


First fell on their knees, 
And then on the aborigines. 


Yes, they fell on the aborigines with shocking brutality, yet their 
descendants on this floor abuse my constituents because they cry out 
against the murder and rapine unjustly visited on them through the 
shortsightedness and mistaken Indian policy ofour Government. [Ap- 
plause, | 


The Indian Question. 


When one of the Spartan kings pronounced that commonwealth happy 
which was bounded by the sword and spear, Pompey, correcting him, said: 
**Nay; rather that commonwealth is truly happy which is on every side bounded 
with justice,”’ 


SPEECH 
or 
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OF 


Che 
the bill 
ent for the fiscal year enc 


liouse being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
H. lt. 13462) aE eg for sundry civil expenses of the Goy- 
ing June 30, 1892, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BLANCHARD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In view of the fact that within the last two months 
there has been what is called an Indian outbreak in the West, it is, I 
think, proper that there should be upon the floor of this House some 
discussion of the Indian question. 

There is a widespread sentiment among the American people that the 
policy heretofore pursued by our Government in respect to the Indians 
is not only a failure, but one of oppression and wrong. More and more 
each year the attention of the country is being called to this thing, and 
often, among the thoughtful, conservative, justice-loving people of the 
United States, is the question being asked: Why is it that every little 
while there is conflict and trouble between the Government and the 
Indian tribes? 


It is my purpose, in the time allotted me on this bill, to endeavor. 


to auswer that question. 

It is to me a significant fact thatin the British possessions north of 
us we never hear of war between the whites and the Indians. Those 
who control the affairs of government in the Dominion of Canada ap- 
pear to have been able to solve the Indian question without blood- 
shed, and it is creditable alike to their wisdom and to their sense of 
justice and humanity. 

The Indian in the British possessions is of the same race as the In- 
dian in the United States. ile has the same temperament and char- 
acteristics, and, if in the one country he is friendly, peaceable, and well 
disposed towards the whites and in the other is turbulent, restless, 
and hostile, the, cause, I suspect, is to be found in the difference of 
treatment meted out to him in the two countries. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people, those who yield allegiance to 
the United States, number nearly sixty-three millions. The Indians 
within the limits of the United States, exclusive of those in Alaska, 
number less thanaquarterofamillion. On the one hand a great Chris- 
tian nation, which boasts itself the peer of any nationality on earth, 
which claims to be in the front rank of civilization, progress, develop- 
ment, and prosperity. On the other a pitiful handfal of a decaying 
race; poor, untutored, primitive children of the forest and plain. 
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It would seem, sir, that we ought to be able to pursue a course of 
conduct towards those people which, at least, does not lead to their 
extermination. Ay, it has been given tous incharge by the Almighty, 
and for it we will be held accountable as a nation, to adopt a policy 
towards them, and execute it, which will tend to lift them up and to 
make of them a civilized and Christian people. Are we doing our duty 
towards these Indian tribes? le who will in a spirit of impartiality 
read the record of the treatment of the Indians by our Government 
must necessarily answer that question in the negative. 

The record almost bears out the assertion that in its treatment o! 
the Indians the United States has proceeded upon the idea, first p 
into print by Josh Billings, that ‘‘all good Indians die young.’’ 

The policy of this Government towards these people is certain|, 
amenable to the just criticism that we early adopted the theory that 
** might makes right.’’ 

The history of these people, I submit, sir, in respect of our conduct 
towards them, is one long record of punic faith on our part, of wrongs 
perpetrated upon an ignorant, decaying, and defenseless people, of 
broken treaties, of unfalfilled obligations, of oppression, violence, and 
bloodshed. 

We have treated the Indian as the Hittite, to be driven out before the 
saints of the Lord. 

The artist, sir, who decorated the stately dome of this gilded Capito! 
of a mighty nation has unconsciously, perhaps, portrayed the story, on 
the one hand, of the red man’s primitive trust and confidence in th 
white man and his friendly disposition towards him, and, on the other 
hand, of the white man’s betrayal of this trust and oppression of the 
Indian. 

If you will stand in the center of that vast chamber and turn you: 
eye toward the east you will see over the door, chiseled in relief, a 
picture representing the landing of the Pilgrims in 1620. But it 
represents something more. It shows an Indian in the attitude of 
welcoming the white comers to his shores and holding out an ear ot! 
corn in token of friendship and hospitality. 

Then tarn towards the north, and over the door leading to the Sen- 
ate Chamber is another picture representing William Penn, whose name 
the world over is synonymous with good will and benevolence. Meet- 
ing him are two Indians, one of whom has taken his hand in friendly 
grasp. In the other Penn holds a parchment, on which is inseribed 
an agreement or treaty with the Indians, a treaty fair and honest in 
its terms and which he conscientiously intends to keep. 

Then, looking towards the west, over the door in that quarter, is 
the representation of the Indian maiden Pocahontas, in the act of sav- 
ing the life of a white man, John Smith, from the violence of an en- 
raged member of her tribe. 

Now, sir, cast your eye towards the south, and over the door leading 


to this Chamber, is the typical pioneer and Indian fighter. It shows 
him with rifle in one hand and long, keen knife in the other. At his 


feet lies an Indian whose naked body shows the mark of the bloody 
knife, and he is further represented as about to plunge the knife into 
the side of another Indian with whom he is in mortal combat. 

The first three pictures show the Indian. He was friendly, peace 
ful, kind. He welcomed his white brother, gave him of his substance, 
traded him his lands, saved his life from violence. 

The fourth displays the white man, an oppressor, a robber, given to 
violence, a shedder of blood. The Indian, in return for his kindness 
and hospitality, is given the knife. : 

In 1620 he offers corn to the Pilgrim; in 1682 he trades peaceably 
with Penn; in 1720, and ever since then to the present time, he is 
oppressed, plundered, hunted, persecuted, starved, and massacred. 

Some years ago Governor Horatio Seymour, of New York, made use 
of the following language: 


Every human being born upon our continent or who comes here from any 
quarter of the world, whether savage or civilized, can go to our courts for pro- 
tection, except those who belong to the tribes who once owned this country. 
The cannibals from the islands of the Pacific, the worst criminals from Europe, 
Asia, or Africa, can appeal to the law and courts for their rights of person and 
property—all, save ournative Indians, who, above all, should be protected from 
wrong. 


In 1880 Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, said: 


The Indian is the only human being within our territory who has no indi- 
vidual right in the soil, 


In 1862 Secretary Stanton said toa friend, in reference toa visit by the 
good bishop to Washington to lay before the Administration the causes 
which had led to the Indian outbreak of that year in Minnesota: 

What does the bishop want? If he came here to tell us that our Indian sys 
tem is a sink of iniquity, tell him we all know it. Tell him the United States 
never cures a wrong until the people demandit; and when the hearts of the 
people are reached the Indians will be saved. 

General Crook, about to start on a campaign against the Indians, was 
asked by a friend, “‘Is it hard to go out on such a campaign ?’’ replied: 

Yes, it is hard, but the hardest thing is to goand fight those who you know 
are in the right. 

In 1869 President Grant appointed a commission of nine men, repre- 
senting the influence and philanthropy of six leading States, to visit 

| the different Indian reservations and to ‘‘ examineall matters pertain- 


AF 
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ing to Indian affairs.’’ Their report is a bill of indictment against the 
Government. I quote a few paragraphs: 

The history of the Government connection with the Indians isa shameful 
record of broken treaties and unfulfilled promises. The history of the border 
white man's connection with the Indians is a sickening record of murder, out- 
rage, robbery, and wrongs committed by the former, as the rule, and occa- 
sional savage outbreaks and unspeakably barbarous deedsof retaliation by the 
latter, as the exception. 

Taught by the Government that they had rights entitled to respect, when 
those rights have been assailed by the rapacity of the white man, the arm which 
should have been raised to protect them has ever been ready to sustain the 
aggressor. aa 
‘The testimony of some of the highest military officers of the United States is 
on record to the effect that in our Indian wars, almost without exception, the 
first a pay have been made by the white man, and the assertion is sup 
posted y every civilian of reputation who has studied the subject. 

Citations of evidence to the same effect might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely, but I will not cumber the REcorp. 

Here is one, however, of a very recent date which I will cite. It is 
from General Miles himself, who so recently had charge of military 
operations in the West against the Sioux Indians. In anarticlein the 
North American Review a few months ago, speaking of the Indians, 
he said: 

They claim that the Government has not fulfilled its treaties and has failed 
to make large enough appropriations for their support; they also claim that 
they have suffered for want of food, and the evidence of this is beyond question 
and sufficient tosatisfy any unprejudiced, intelligent mind. The statements of 
the officers, inspectors both of the Military and the Interior Department, of 
agents, of missionaries and civilians familiar with their condition, leave no 
room for reasonable doubt that this is one of the chief causes of the present dis 
turbance. 

Mr. Chairman, as early as 1585, says Bancroft in his History of the 
United States, many of the Indians accepted the prophecy that ‘‘ there 
were more of the English generation yet to come to kill theirs and to 
take their places.’’ 

How terribly to them has this prophecy been fulfilled! 

There were times, sir, in the history of our country when the Indian 
was treated asa wild beast and a price placed upon his head. 

For instance, in the war preceding 1703, the government of Massa- 
chusetts gave £12 sterling for every Indian scalp, and in 1722 it was 
raised to £100 sterling. In 1756 the laws of Maryland placed the price 
of £10 sterling upon Indian scalps or prisoners. 

When Hendrik Hudson anchored his ship, the Half Moon, off Man- 
hattan Island in 1609, the Delaware Indians stood in great numbers on 
the shore to receive him, exclaiming in their innocence, ‘‘ Behold ! the 
gods have come to visit us.’’ Two hundred and eighty-two years have 
elapsed since then. They have been years of direful experience for the 
Indians. Possessed of the knowledge which comes of that experience, 
the Delawares, if they had it to do over again, would flee before the 
approach of Hudson,exclaiming in consternation, ‘* Behold ! the demons 
have come to destroy us!’’ 

We have waged numerous wars with the Indians; wars for the most 
part unnecessary, and many unprovoked; wars that have cost, it is 
estimated, $500,000,000—enough to have civilized and christianized a 
people many times more numerous than the Indians have ever been, 
had a wise, just, and humane policy been adopted towards them. 

These wars have all originated from the grasping, robber-like dispo- 
sition of the white man, taking what he wanted and coveted without 
standing on the method or the means of its acquisition. The Anglo- 
Saxon has ever been the aggressor. He belongs to a land-hungry race. 
Apropos of this the following incident will be found of interest: 

At a Christmas dinner a year or so ago, which was participated in 
by Americans and English, on the Riviera, near Genoa, an American 
gentleman offered the following toast: 

Here’s a toast to Her Majesty the Queen—the greatest of sovereigns—the best 
of women. Here’stoa creater than the Queen—England itself. Here's to a 
power greater than the Queen and greater than England—a power so great that 
all the world recognizes its superiority. This power has established itself in 
the great valley of the Mississippi and, stretching its arms eastward and west- 
ward, grasps the broad American continent from Behring Strait to the far capes 
of the Atlantic. This power,in spite of the predictions of its rivals,is,in the 
future centuries, to dominate the broad island continent of Australia and ex- 
tend its civilization over the.quarter of a billion inhabitants of the Indian pe- 
ninsula, and to conc,w"¢ the “ Dark Continent,’ with its civilizing forces: and 
finally, against all cavils, it will rule supreme in the British Islands during the 
coming ages, while other powers are shaken by the vicissitudes of time and the 
throes of revolution. This power, combining in its subjects the culture of 
Greece and the power of ancient Rome, in the future as in the past, will com- 
mand the respect of all mankind. Let us pledge this power to-day, since it has 
honored us with a birthright to its greatness! Here's to the Anglo-Saxon race! 

That, Mr. Chairman, was undoubtedly a fine sentiment. But de- 
livered near tke birthplace of Christopher Columbus, the man who 
gave a hemisphere of the earth’ssurface to civilization and Christianity, 
it suggests a fact which in forecasting the grand future of the Anglo- 
Saxon race is apt to be overlooked. 

I yield to none in my admiration for the enormous activity, energy, 
and vim of the Teutonic-descended English-speaking races, which 
are usually classified as Anglo-Saxon. Theirs is the bull-dog element 
of humanity. It seizes on everything it desires in the way of the 
earth’s surface, and it holds fast to all it gets. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Anglo-Saxon nations were never discoverers. 
You and J, sir, and 95 per cent. of this House belong to that race, and 
we can therefore afford to speak plainly. 

The Anglo-Saxons were rather robbers following in the tracks of the 
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great discoverers and colonizers. An Italian discovered the American 
hemisphere. Spaniards conquered Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica, before an Anglo-European had ever crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
Portuguese first doubled the Cape of sand passe:l around Africa, 
maki ements in India. French names are found in Canada and 
Louisiana, and Spanish names were impressed on the Pacific 
the United States from the southern confines of California to the Str 
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of San Juan de Fucain Puget Sound, long antedating all English names 
Men of the Latin races had plowed every sea and planted colonies 


on their coasts long in advance of the English 
wards and reaped what the others had sown, gat 
had strewn. 

Was I right in denominating the Anglo-Saxons a robber race? 


But thes 
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came after 


hy here 
re the others 


They wrested Britain from the Celts. They seized from the Indian 
the larger portion of what is now the United States; another portion 
of it they conquered from Mexico. They seized India, South Africa, 
Malta, Australia, and ¢ ltar, and what they have not taken by 
force they bargained for and bought, usually driving hard bargains. 

Their genius for acquisition is simply marvelous. They covet an 
island, a state, oracontinent. Before long possession is attained, and so 
this rage for conquering and colonizing countries, this extraordinary 


land gluttony, goes on until it bids fair to engor t} 
of the globe. 


\ wonderful race is this Teutonic-German 


ition im} 

gamation of peoples. 

There are no more lands for other races to discover. What ret 
; for the Anglo-Saxons to absorb and dominate, unless the globe shou 
prove too much for the digestion of these land-devourers 

But this sarae race has shown the highest capacity for sel vern 
ment. The Anglo-Saxons first established the principle of civil lib 
erty on an enduring basis. Progress, development, civilization, Chris- 
tianity, owe more to them, perhaps, than to any other race. The people 
of the United States are for the most part of Anglo-Saxon birth or de- 
scent. To the gentler side of this wonderful people I make my appeal 
for the Indian. The robber part of the Anglo-Saxon character has in 
its dealings with the red man heretofore bad full play. Let it now 
give way to the sense of justice, of humanity, of philanthropy, of kind- 
ness, of merey, which it is well known enters so largely into the make 


up of the composite character of the 
Mr. Chairman, the 


rikt 


number of Indians in North America at the date 


of the discovery of the American continent has long been disputed 
question. 

Miss Fletcher, in her work on Indian Education and Civilization, 
says it is doubtful if the Indian population exceeded half a million in 
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the area now the United States at 


teenth century 


forming the beginning of the six 

Prior to 1850 the census returns the United did not in 
clude the Indians. Beginning with 1850, they have been enumerated 
in the census taken each decade since then. The 
{00,764 Indians; of 1870, 315,712; of 1880, 3 
These figures includé all the Indians in the 
tnose in Alaska. They are startling. 
crease in the number of those people, which, if not checked, points to 
their early extinction. In the twenty years from 1850 to 1870 they 
diminished in number 87,052, showing a loss in two decades of 214 per 
eent. In the ten years from 1580 to 1890 they decreased in number 
73,261, showing a loss of nearly 23 per cent. in one decade, 

‘The policy we have been pursuing for a hundred years seems to be 
surely and certainly leading tothe extinction of the Indians. Already 
the buffalo have disappeared from the vast ranges of the West, and 
now the Indian is disappearing with a rapidity only excelled by that 
of the buffalo, a decadence equaling 23 per cent 


ol States 
census of 1850 showed 
42,534; of 1890, 249,273. 
United States, exclusive of 
y show an astounding de- 
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in ten yea! 


Mr. Chairman, that is an extraordinary record. Why is this? No 
other people among us are decreasing at all. On the contrary, there 


is a very large natural increase among all other classes 
our population. Our negro population vies with the white in the rapid- 
ity of its increase. Only the red men are decreasing 

How account for their remarkable decrease? It can not be explained 
by the presence of physical disorders or distempers among them. No 
widespread and fatal pestilence has attacked them. They have not 
died off from sickness merely. The causes of their decline must 
looked for elsewhere, and when inquired into will be found, I thiul 


constituting 


in the main, to lie at the door of the policy pursued by this Gove 
iment. The game on which they fed has disappeared yre the ad 
| vance of the white man. Te loss the game has produced condi- 
tions which this Government bas not ful I bas been 
starved to death ! 

Mr. Chairman, the first formal treaty with t India vas negoti 
ated with the Six Nat of New Yo Lug , 177 len others 
were made with as many different t prior t s going into effect of 
the Federal Constitution in 1789 Che last Indian treaty was pro- 
claimed August 27, 1870. Tota ber of ti es from 1775 to 1871 
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The act of Congress of March 3, 1871, d 
contracting by treaty, and since that 
like treaties, have been made 


eclared against the policy of 
time agreements, substantially 
with different tribes, subject to ap 
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proval by both branches of Congress. Prior to 1871 treaties made 
with the Indians were submitted to the Senate for confirmation just 
like treatics with foreign powers. 

In nearly four hundred treaties confirmed by the Senate our Gov- 
ernment recognized Indian tribes as nations with whom the United 
States might contract without derogating from its sovereignty. Since 
the act of March 3, 1871, we have, but by words only, ceased to look 
upon the Indian tribes as foreign—shall I say hostile?—nations. 

Of the large number of treaties made with these people how many 
have been kept in the letter and spirit? It would be difficult to find 
ten. Thatis the great complaint of the Indians: that treaty obliga- 
tions assumed by this Government gre not regarded. 

William Penn made his “ great treaty ’’ with the Indians in 1682 
under theelm tree at Kensington, and it was a transaction which received 
the highest praise from all historians because of its justness and fairness. 
It was of this treaty that the cynical Voltaire made the remark that it 
was ‘‘the only league between those nations (Indians) and the Chris- 
tians which was never sworn to and never broken.”’ 

There are nearly three hundred tribes or bands of Indians in the 
United States. Not one has escaped the cruel treatment and injustice 
incident to broken treaties on our part, and the policy continues. 
Colorado was as greedy in 1880 as Georgia was in 1830 and Ohio in 
1795; and the United States breaks promises now as deftly as then, 
‘* with,’’ as some writer wittily says, ‘‘an added ingenuity from long 
practice.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, England, Holland, France, and Spain claimed sov- 
ercignty over the country now known as the United States by the right 
of discovery. But each of those governments always recognized in the 
Indian tribes they found in possession of the country the right of oc- 
cupancy. They did notadmitin the Indiansany thing likea title in fee to 
the lands; they asserted that to bein themselves. But the Indian right 
of occupancy in the soil they admitted, and it formed the basis of all 
the treaties made with the Indians. The Government of the United 
States started out on thesametine. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has repeatedly recognized the Indian right of occupancy, and 
our Government, in the many treaties heretofore referred to, has ac- 
knowledged it. 

These treaties have been mainly, on the part of the Indians, treaties 
of cession. It will be surprising to many to learn the extent of lands 
east of the Mississippi River which have been ceded by the Indians to 
the United States, being no less than the entire States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi, with con- 
siderable portions of Tennessee, Michigan, and Wisconsin. West of 
the Mississippi River vast territories were ceded in the same way, the 
Indians surrendering their right of occupancy for considerations stipu- 
lated in the treaties. 

What the Indians agreed on their part to do in the treaties, the 
United States has alwaysenforced, always exacted full compliance with. 
What the United States on its part undertook to do in the same trea- 
ties has not in most cases been done, because the Indians lacked the 
power to enforce compliance. 

But our Government has not been altogether consistent in respect to 
acknowledging the Indian right of occupancy. This right was never 
admitted by the Government of Mexico, and when we acquired from 
Mexico, by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, that large section of 
country in the West, including the whole of California, we seemed to 
have followed Mexico’s example inrespect to the Indians on thatcon- 
cession by never acknowledging their right to occupancy or treating 
with them concerning it. The United States took the land embraced 
in that cession, ignored the Indian’s right in the soil, failed to enter 
into treaties with them respecting it, and has never naid them for it. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 
tion ? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Do you contend that the Indian occu- 
pancy would apply to the whole State of California on account of the 
few Indians which were in it at the time when the Government took 
possession ? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. No, sir, 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. Then how do you limit the Indian right 
of occupancy as applied to a whole Territory or State ? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Ido notcontend, nor has anyone contended, 
that the Indian tribes in California occupied the whole of the Terri- 
tory forming that State; but they did occupy large portions of it, and 
I do contend that the Government of the United States, after it ac- 
quired possession of that country, did not in its dealings with the In- 
dians admit their right of occupancy to any part of the Territory of 
California. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. What would constitute Indian occupancy 
of the soil in the gentleman’s view ? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The possession of tracts of land, the use of 
which they had had from time immemorial. 

Mr. SMITH, of Arizona. How possessed ? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. In the way of occupying it in their pursuits. 
Living on it, hunting on it, ete. 

Now, I do not yield further, because I have not the time. 
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Mr. Chairman, our treatment of the Indians is beginning to attract 
attention abroad. The recent Indian outbreak in the West has given 
occasion for expression of opinion among the civilized people of the 
world, In the London Times of January 1, I find an editorial para- 
graph in reference to this question. Commentingonthe Indian trou- 
bles in the United States, it says: 

The Americans must not be angry if we are inclined to suspect that thisalarin 
ing state of things is due greatly to their injudicious and inconsiderate ma: 
agementof the Indians. Would this terribie struggle, certain to be attended 
with atrocious cruelties on one side and fearful vengeance on the other, be rag 
ing now if the order had not been given to arrest Sitting Bull? The American 
policy has made the Indians what they are. 

And in the London Chronicle of about the same date I find the fol- 
lowing: 

History will surely brand as infamous the relations of Americans toward the 
unhappy Indians. Honest Americans must be mourningand blushing because 
of this inglorious war. 

Mr. Chairman, there was no war in the West six weeks ago, in the 
sense that there was an outbreak of the Indians. Nota single brave, 
sir, went upon the warpath. Not a settler was driven from his home 
or his holdings; but many settlers, under the apprehension of an out- 
break, did betake themselves to the more secure settlements. All the 
parade and outcry about an Indian outbreak amounted to nothing in 
the way of a single Indian going upon the warpath or disturbing the 
home of any settler. 

It is true that the Indians engaged in what is known as the “ ghost 
dance.’’ Well, now, the ‘‘ ghost dance,’’ in one form or another, has 
been a practice among the Indians from the earliest time. We have 
read of their war dances; we have read of the sun dance, and of many 
other dances participated in by them; and the ‘* Messiah craze,’’ which 
resulted in the ‘‘ ghost dance,’’ was nothing more or less than a species of 
religious fanaticism. But is that confined tothe Indiansof the West? By 
no means. Those of us from the South have seen it on many occasions 
among the negroes who inhabit that country. Why, in the negro 
churches everywhere throughout the South there are performances in 
the way of religious frenzy which fully rival the ‘‘ ghost dance ’’ of 
the Indians of the West. 

Nor is it confined to the Indiansand negroes. Among the white peo- 
ple, at some of their camp meetings, a religious excitement sometimes 
arises which is quite remarkable. And yet, because a few savages on 
the Western plains, hopeless from a sense of wrong by the Government 
towards them, engaged in whatis called the ‘‘ghost dance’’ and par- 
ticipated in what is known as the ‘‘ Messiah craze,’’ thatis to be made 
a pretext for the massing of troops in large numbers in that country, 
and has resulted in causing well nigh an Indian war, when in truth 
and in fact there is no sufficient evidence to show that the Indians in- 
tended war at all. 

The only bloodshed caused by the Indian trouble of six weeks ago 
was that which resulted from the fight at Wounded Knee Creek; and 
if an impartial person, desirous of ascertaining the truth and nothing 
but the truth, willinvestigate that occurrence he will inevitably reach 
the conclusion that nothing but bad judgment on the part of the com- 
manding officer there brought about that deplorable affair. The In- 
dians at Wounded Knee Creek did not desire bloodshed. It is true 
they made objection to being disarmed; but there was no preconcerted 
purpose on their part of bringing about a collision between themselves 
and the troops there assembled. All thecircumstancesshowit. Any- 
thing else would have been madness on their part. 

That affair will go down into history as one of the many massacres 
which the people of this country have inflicted upon this defenseless 
and decaying people, an occurrence where about 150 Indians, men, 
women, and children, were slaughtered, most of them women and chil- 
dren. A beautiful spectacle, indeed, for the civilized world to look 
upon! 

Mr. Chairman, it was not until 1887 that general authority for the 
allotment of lands in severalty to Indians located on any reservation 
created by law, treaty, or Executive order was given. This long-de- 
layed right was conferred by the act of February 8, 1887. Prior to 
that time, in some of the treaties made between the United States 
and the Indian tribes, authority had been given to take and hold lands 
in severalty, but no general statute authorizing that to be done was 
enacted until 1887. 

I believe in individual holdings by individual Indians. I favor the 
principle of division of lands in severalty. I would enforce its oper- 
ation as rapidly as possible, due regard being had to the condition of 
readiness for it among the various tribes respectively. I would break 
up the tribal relation and the vast reservation system as speedily as 
possible. 

To live and progress, the Indian must be made a farmer. He can 
no longer resort to the chase for a living, and he should not be sup- 
ported upon a reservation in idleness. Carry into execution the policy 
of settling every one upon his own land, and give him good productive 
land. Help him to become a farmer; aid him to erect needed improve- 
ments on his land, and in the way of teams, farming implements, and 
seeds. Otherwise assist him to get upon his feet as a farmer by teach- 
ing him the arts of husbandry and encouraging him in its pursuit. 

This pian, adopted and carried into execution by wholesome legisla- 
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tion, would do away with the recurring outbreaks or threatened out- 
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wards Secretary of the Treasury, and reckoned, I believe, to-day as 


breaks of Indians in the West. ‘These outbreaks come always from 
Indians who still hold their tribal relations. This plan would solve 
the Indian question and make of the Indian what he ought to be, a 
recognized citizen of the United States, entitled to the benefit of and 
subject to the laws, both civil and criminal, of the State or Territory 
in which he resides. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it would take some time to carry this plan into 
effect as regards al' the Indians, and in the mean time there should be 


an immediate extension of the ordinary laws of the land over the In- | 


dian reservations. 

The time has gone wholly by for treating the tribal Indians as if they 
were aliens beyond our full power of legal control. Wecan not justly 
continue to govern them by arbitrary methods, unknown to our Con- 
stitution and alien to our system of law. : 

By those who have given much conscientious study to this subject, 
it is declared to be practicable to extend at once over the tribal Indians 
the orderly protection and restraints of a system of law ‘‘that will 
take these people and their property out from arbitrary control, and 
submit them to the protection and to those beneficent and civilizing 
restraints of the Constitution and laws which extend to all other hu- 
man beings whatsoever whose homes are within our borders.’’ 

A bill having this end in view was carefully prepared by the Indian 
associations of the country several years ago; and was introduced into 
the Senate of the United States, but has not been acted on. 

The Indians have no immediate representative upon the floor of 
either House of Congress, and in consequence their interests are post- 
poned and neglected. 

Mr. Chairman, let us as a people and a Government in our dealings 
withtheIndians stop (1) cheating, (2) robbery, (3) breaking of promises, 
(4) refusal of the protection of the law to their rights of property, 
‘‘of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’? When these four 
things have ceased to be done, time, statesmanship, philanthropy, and 
Christianity will do the rest. [Applause. | 


General William Tecumseh Sherman. 
SPEECU 


CHARLES 


OF 


HON. H. GROSVENOR, 


OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 16, 1891. 


The House having under consideration the resolutions reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs touching the death of General William T. 
Sherman and the question being on the adoption of the resolutions 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The few remarks which I shall make on this occa- 
sion are made without preparation and must come unrevised, as simply 
the tribute of the present moment. I shall not discuss General Sher- 
man from the standpoint from which the principal eulogies throughout 
the country will be delivered. It shall be my proviace to speak of 
him from the humble position of an admirer and one who loved him 
almost with the affection of ason. I shall speak of him more in his 
relation to the common people of the country and the common soldiers 
of the Army than as a great military leader, professor of strategy, or 
expert in the art of war. 

It was my fortune to report to General Sherman, myself an un- 
trained and incompetent young soldier, in October,1861 at Louisville, 
Ky. In this regard I am probably the oldest in service under Sher- 
man of any of the membersof this House. Atthattime he was in com- 
mand of what was called the Army of the Ohio, with his headquarters 
at Louisville. He was engaged in the arduous labor of organizing, 
assimilating, and preparing for the field the raw regiments then being 
pushed forward from the Middle and Western States, preparatory to 
that which afterwards became the great campaign to Bowling Green, 
Nashville, and the South. 

I afterward saw him on a remarkable and memorable occasion at 
Elizabethtown, Ky., when, in company with General Buell, he was mak- 
ing an inspection of the army preparatory to the transfer of the com- 
mand to the latter officer. To my admiring eye he was at that early 
period the very embodiment of soldierly dignity and bearing. A fter- 
wards I had the distinguished honor to serve under his command in 
the ever-memorable campaign from Ringgold to Atlanta. 

General Sherman was born in the county of Fairfield, a county al- 
most adjoining the one in which I live in Ohio, and I have had famil- 
iaracquaintance with many of the members of the distinguished family 
from which came Mrs. Sherman, who was the daughter of Thomas 
Ewing, the first Secretary of the Interior of the United States, after- 
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one of the greatest statesmen of his time, and certainly amongst the 
greatest, if not the greatest, lawyer Ohio ever produced. This rela- 
into the Hocking Valley, and 
torenew and perfect the friend- 
ship begun in war and cemented in peace. 

It is not my purpose, as I said, to elaborate the character of the pub- 
lie servicesof General Sherman. The things about him which I knew 
best are not matters which have reached publication. ‘They are matters 
more personal to him, and they indicate phases of his character never 
to my knowledge produced betore in American history. I propose to 
contribute briefly a few things in regard to him of this nature, illus- 
trating as they do the simple gentleness of his manner, the simplicity 
of his mind, and the loveliness of his companionship 

There was no man in America so beloved by the common soldiers ot 
the country as was General Sherman. It might have been said truth 
fully of General George H. Thomas that he had the affection and con 
fidence of the soldiers of one army in a degree that no man ever had 
before or after, and the statement would be true; and it is a touching 
episode in my memory as I recall to mind some of the simple illustra 
tions of this characteristic which I witnessed on many occasions around 
the camp fires during the memorable summer campaign from Ringgold 
to Atlanta. But General Thomas never commanded any army except 
the Army of the Cumberland. General Sherman commanded all the 
armies operating in the South and West, and ultimately, by reason ot 
the untimely death of General Thomas, had the opportunity t> know 
more of the soldiers of the old army after the ‘var than any other Gen- 
eral, and he was more than avy man the ideal of the old soldiers. 

A lady of this city, herself a descendant of one of Ohio’s greatest 
statesmen, the widow of a famous naval commander of the war, who 
has known General Sherman almost all her life, sent me the following 
touching tribute of her admiration and affection for the dead General. 
[incorporate it without a change, for in better words than I can use 
she gives expression to the sentiments of her heart, and coming from 
her I value the kindness to myself whichit implies, and esteem highly 
the eloquent tribute it pays to her noble friend 

On two sad occasions did Sherman 


with compassionate sympathy, support 


my fainting steps, as we stood before the open grave of patriot husband and 
soldier son. 

Words are all inadequate to measure a steadfast friendship thus ass ited 
with the most sacred moments of existence 

Yet we may never say our Sherman is no more, for, linked with Was rton 
and Lincoln, he will live in the hearts of his countrymen. 

It is not fora woman to indicate accurately or relatively the genius ol 
tary achievement, but it is her privilege, and province as well, to divine to the 


very depth an heroic heart. 

It was my good fortune to know Sherman well, from the early days of 
gallant youth to the very closing hours of his illustrious life, and thu 
enabled to realize that with him the accomplishment of deeds was | 
the inevitable outcome of the man’s nature 

If he was rugged in war it was because war I 
who soonest ends the contest; and this warr 
his art 

Yet of his inner self and real essence r walked the earth of larger, 
finer, wider consciousness than he, of more de htful and sparkling thetie 
traits. 

He was as unconventional as the 
judgment among the shrewdest, 
He was unaffected, piquantly 

nor used set forms of speech 

He hated pretentious shams, was genuine, 
inating. Soitwas that in social life he was eager]) 
sponsive, 

Thus endued witha rare blending of endearing compan 
affectionateness of friendship, he won for himself unwitting|y th 
and held the admiring esteem of masses of men 

It may be truthfully said that he bore with increasing honor the s« 
of years, not living too long to dim the luster of a well-earned fame 

If, perchance, the common mind may at times hay 
was but the erratic motion of the meteor, swift 
the ordinary vision. 

Dear, unspoiled, brilliant, kindly light, whose extinguishmen 
nation mourns with a sorro 
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General Sherman from a military standpoint was unlike any other 
great general of the war and comparisons between him and others are 
absolutely valueless. You can not institute an intelligent comparison 
between a grand and lofty mountain, that stands immovable across the 
horizon and by its solidity and grandeur becomes beautiful to theeye, 
and the flashing meteor which illumines the heavens, lights up the 


whole system, and beautifies the earth. Nor can you institute com- 
parisons between Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and Thomas. They were 
all unlike and yet all alike. They were alike in the single quality ot 
undying, unfaltering, never-failing loyalty to the flag, the Constitu- 
tion, the Union, and the perpetuity ofthe country. Inall else they were 


unlike, each superior in his own way, each rising above the other in 
his own peculiar excellence. 

I shall not discuss the peculiarities of Grant, the stolid, immovable, 
persistent, successful great general; great in war, and ultimately, in 
my judgment, conspicuous in wisestatesmanship. Nor will I discuss 
more fully Sheridan, the meteoric soldier, who flashed, sword in hand, 
the very wraith of war, upon his enemies and upon the enemies of his 
country. Amiable ard gentle and lovableasachild in peace; awfulas 
the storm, irresistible as the earthquake, and terrible as the lightning 
when war waged its wide desolation. Nor will I turn aside here to 
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speak at length of George H. Thomas, the pillar of the center in the 
great campaign of Atlanta, the Rock of Chickamaaga, the genius and 
the executioner at Nashville; everybody loved him who knew him; 
everybody honors him who understands his history. 

Bat Ispeak of Sherman. He developed in that early period a knowl- 
edge of affairs that surprised the country. Just after 1 saw him first, 
notwithstanding the suggestions from Washington that the war would 
not last ninety days, he answered back to the War,|Department, ‘‘You 
must raise 600,000 men to achieve the restoration of the Union.’’ His 
mental condition was suspected. He was relieved from his command 
in the honest doubt of the War Department as to his soundness of mind. 
He knew the Southern people better than anybody else. He had 
learned their tendencies, their purposes, their preparation, as he after- 
ward understood the people of the North and of the whole country. 
And so when he spoke of 600,000 men he spoke with deliberate judg- 
ment,from fully acquired judgment, and it had been well for the coun- 
try if his wisdom had been accepted. 

Later on, in the overflowing gratitude of his heart and in response to 
the impulses of his ever-generous nature, he may have failed in some 
act bordering on statesmanship to appreciate the changed conditions; 
but all in all, as a judge of the condition of the country and of the ne- 
cessities of the Government and the opinions of the people, Sherman 
was superior at an early day to any of the great leaders in field and 
council, 

When the war came he merged every consideration in the deter- 
mination to discharge his duty as a soldier and to win for his country 
the victory for which it was fighting. Ido not believe that ambition 
occupied a high place with him as compared with his love of country. 
To him patriotism was asacrament. He believed in the greatness 
of the country and believed thatits greatness depended upon its unity. 
He shut his eyes apparently to every consideration that did not tend 
directly to victory tor the Union and the flag. 

In the field and on the march his thoughts were always directed to 
the care and comfort of his troops. He believed that the American 
soldier must: be well fed and well clothed and well cared for in order 
to rake him effective in the field. As an organizer of troops none ex- 
celled him and few were his equals. 

Military achievement should properly be judged by the contending 
forces on the other side, and judged by this standard it will be difii- 
cult to find a campaign in which greater achievement was worked out 
than the campaign against Atlanta. In my opinion impartial history 
will write that the service of General Joe Johnston in that campaign 
was one of the most distinguished features ot the war on the Southern 

.side. The soldier of the armies under Sherman will not soon forget 
the memorable march and campaign from Ringgold toAtlanta. Johnston 
had one great advantage ofus. He had a line of supply and communi- 
cation unmolested and always available. We had some great advan- 
tages over Johnston, but our disadvantage was in the fact that we had 
buta single feeble thread of communication with our base of supplies, 
and that line of communication had been ntterly destroyed so far as rail- 
road transportation was concerned by the retiring forces of Johnston, 
and that wily oflicer selected our camping ground for each night. 

It was a curious spectacle. We marched in the morning over the 
deserted camp of the Confederates, eager for battle, eager to fight it 
out then and there. At some time in the afternoon we found that ar- 
rangements had been made by the enemy that we should go into camp 
at the place selected by him, and to give us notice of the selection we 
always found a cordon of troops across our pathway extending far out 
on the flanks on either side. Too late to fight that day we spent the 
evening in reconnoitering, and in the morning found our enemy gone. 
We built the railroad in our rear and pursued, and during all that 
weary, prolonged campaign, battle after battle was delivered on ground 
chosen by Johnston, and we were worn and wearied by the persistent 
policy of our adversary. During all this time General Sherman was 
alert and ready. His plans of attack were made as promptly at John- 
ston’s plansof retreat. No sooner had Johnston presented a front that 
indicated the possibility of battle than Sherman was ready to take 
advantage of it, and if a movement in one direction failed he was ready 
to move in another direction. 

It was a contest of genius, a measuring of strength and science and 
knowledge of war. Indomitable perseverance, never-failing resource, 
celerity of movement, resource in disaster, all were prominent char- 
acteristics of Sherman in the Atlanta campaign. Caesar overthrew his 
enemies in Britain by the celerity with which he transferred his legions 
from winter quarters to active hostilities. Washington transferred his 
troops from in front of Clinton to New York, and almost before they 
were missed presented them in support of the attacking columns upon 
Yorktown. ‘Thesé rapid movements won battles and renown for Wash- 
ington and Cesar, and in'the same manner—in the same manner, but 
with enhanced ability owing to more modern improvements of war— 
Sherman handled his troops as only the great soldier and strategist can. 

He won the affection of the private soldier in these marches and 
battles. The soldier understood that his efforts were appreciated by 
his commander. The friendship of the soldier which followed the 
general during his life was begun in the march, in the bivouac, and on 
the battlefield. 


But enough of the wartime. He returned home and gave his at- 
tention to the transformation of a retiring volunteer army into a reor- 
ganizedrégulararmy. He visited allpartsof thecountry. He studied 
carefully every phase of reconstruction. His words of wisdom and 
patriotism are a part of the history of those troubled times. Then 
came his association with the common people. Then came his 
trips across the country to army reunions and all sorts of gatherings 
where the soldiers metand were interested. His speeches were models 
of terseness and always indicated an appreciation of others. What- 
ever Sherman’s opinion may have been of his own achievements, he 
never thrust them forward, and he always gave high credit to the men 
who had been with him in the war. His association with the people 
made him the ideal of the American people; made him the model in 
social life and in public life. 

In his family relations he was happy. The same spirit that put him 
inaccord with the people of the country made his homea paradise. He 
loved his relations with an intensity of affection. He never forgot a 
comrade of the war. He never failed to extend a helping hand, a 
word of advice, a pressure of the palm, a look of the eye that gave en- 
couragement and kindled affection and stimulated friendship. Time 
would fail me to describe these splendid characteristics of Sherman. 
He is dead.. On the other shore he has gone to the reward of the just 
I care not what his religious belief was. That he worshiped God and 
loved his fellow-man is enough for me to know, and that I do know. 
That he reverenced the Bible, religion, and goodness, I know. That 
he practiced the precepts and teachings of the Bible, I know. That 
he has gone to the bar of a just God and will receive the reward of a 
good conscience and a good life, is as certain to me as I am uncertain 
as to all the intricacies and complications of theological discussion and 
theological dogmas. 

I deem it a fitting utterance to say that a life like Sherman’s, an 
example like Sherman’s, a faith like his, a character like his—all these 
rise higher than merely dogmatic belief. I would not underestimate 
belief and faith. The belief in God, His attributes, His demands upon 
us, faith in His goodness and His provision for us if we merit it, are all 
necessary to the development of good character and hope for the fu- 
ture. But the route we travel to gain the possession I have indicated, 
the special creed, the special dogma, is unimportantas compared with 
the great cardinal principles of faith, hope, and charity: faith in God, 
hope in immoriality, and charity to all mankind. From the stand- 
point thus imperfectly stated Sherman wasa Christian. And, like the 
happy fateof Abou Ben Adhem, it will be written of Sherman in brighter 
characters than the description of his military career, in lovelier form 
than will be written of his martial achievements, more enduring than 
his fame in the other walks of life—it will be said of him: ‘‘ He loved 
his fellow-man.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, he is gone. Words count for nothing. To me his 
death had the effect of personal grief, and there remains behind it a 
sense of personal desolation. But his example we have. His record 
is ours. His achievements we have the benefits of. He has crossed 
to the other shore and will meet us on the great camping ground 
where the reveille of God’s kingdom, God’s justice, God’s love and 
mercy will be always sounded, and ‘‘ Lights out!’’ will be heard no 
more. 
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SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. ANDERSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 25, 1891, 
On the bill (H. R. 13552) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to discuss the question, shall the National 
Governmentoperate American railways? one which is strenuously urged 
by large numbers of the American people in all sections, and which, 
owing to the present condition of affairs, must soon receive considera- 
tion by Congress. As the closing act of twelve years’ service in this 
body—years of unvarying resistance to the aggression of corporations 
upon the people and of diligent study of the railway problem—I de- 
sire to place upon record the opinions which that service and study 
have induced. 

The practical issue will face Congress in its settlement of the Pacific 
railway indebtedness, amounting to $122,000,000, the whole debt ma- 
turingabout 1897. One of three things may then occur: First, the pay- 
ment of the debt by the companies, which no one aaticipates; second, 
the forgiveness of the debt by the United States in the passage of the 
Pacific railway fanding bill; third, the foreclosure of the mortgage by 
the Government and its taking of the roads. 
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The bill H. R. 4565, which I had the honor to introduce in the last 
as in this Congress, provides for the control and regulation of railroads 
acquired by the United States under judicial foreclosure or forfeiture 
and primarily applies to the Pacific companies, 
equally applicable to any roads acquired by condemnation and seizure 
under eminent domain. Under the charter they were authorized to 
issue first-mortgage bonds of about $65,000,000, which area prior obliga- 
tion tothe loan of the United States. The bill provides for the pur 
chase Of the first-mortgage bonds by the Government, in order that the 
debt to it shall not be evaded by a sale under their foreclosure. Hold- 
ing a majority ofthese bonds, the Government would be able to take 
and retain the property as security for the debt then due. 

By such foreclosure a legal quibble will be avoided, of which much 
has been made by the lobby, namely, that the claim of the United 
States only embraces that part of the company’s line which is ex- 
pressly named in the mortgage; and Mr. Charles Francis Adams, be- 
fore Gould had supplanted him, talked persuasively respecting the 
‘additional’ security which the company would give the Government 
in ease the loan were extended fifty years, just as if all its property 
were not liable for its debt. The loan by the Government was made 
to the company itself, and not to the property; and the company, 
whether with or without property, is the debtor whom the United 
States holds. 

enn say that A owns twosections of unencumbered land 
and Dorrows $10,000 from B, giving a mortgage therefor on section 1. 
The debt matures; B forecloses, but only realizes $7,000. A still owns 
section 2, which will bring $10,000. Will not Becompel A to pay the 
remaining $3,000 by the sale of the second section? Most certainly. 
And just so long as A has attachable property B can collect the full 
amount of the debt. That is precisely the case with the Pacific roads. 
The Government holds a mortgage on so many hundred miles of track, 
while the company has thousands of other miles. Ifthe line on which 
the mortgage rests will pay the United States, all right; if not, then the 
Government can attach every mile, car, and depot, just as in the case 
of an individual. However, all doubt would be removed by our pur- 
chase of the first-mortgage bonds and by foreclosure under them. 

It will be noticed also that the acquisition of the Pacific lines by 
foreclosure would effectually bar the cry of injustice to stockholders 
or the oppression of ‘‘ widows and orphans,’’ because the Govern- 
ment would act just as any other creditor would act, and would ac- 
quire the roads exactly as roads are sold and bought every month. 
No injustice could thus be done to stockholders, for they gave the 
mortgage with full knowledge that on foreclosure their stock would be 
void. 

Nor could any question arise as to the constitutionality or legal power 
of the Government to own or operate these roads in its legislative ca- 
pacity. Congress would act simply as a creditor who, having loaned 
many millions to these corporations, took their property in payment 
under the terms of the contract, which is a business transaction to 
which no fair objection can be made. On this branch of the subject 
the bill provides for the foreclosure on these roads under the first-mort- 
gage bonds, the Attorney-General being directed to take the necessary 
legal steps, and at the sale to bid for the property a sum equal to the 
amount of the indebtedness to the United States and the whole in- 
debtedness prior thereto. Should other bidders give more the Gov- 
ernment would be paid in full. 

But now comes the question, What would the Government do with 
the roads? On the one side is the cogent demand that it operate these 
railways just as it does the postal service, fur the protection of the peo- 
ple against extortionate charges and on the other is the equally cogent 
reply that the control by any party of the railway employés and treas- 
uries would so corrupt elections as to rot out the very life of the Re- 
public. It is always wise_to look facts in the face, and ‘this latter asser- 
tion is a vigorous fact which no one acquainted with practical politics 
can evade. 

Still, the evil sought to be remedied by the first assertion is an equally 
vigorous fact. Speaking of the whole railway system, where the Gov- 
ernment collects one dollar the railroads take three or four dollars from 
the people, their gross earnings being nearly $1,000,000,000 a year or 
about $2,800,000 a day, the Governmentreceipts under the tariff being 
about $700,000 a day. By the system of pools, competition between 
carriers has virtually disappeared and the interstate law is not enforced 
for the benefit of the people. Practically the people are powerless in 
the grip of a score of men whom one omnibus would carry and who 
not only may but do extort what revenues they please, impoverishing 
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the farmer, raising the price of beef to the seaboard laborer, and skin- | 


ning merchants, manufacturers, and travelers alike. 

Whether a farmer in debt shall obtain money at low interest is an 
important question; whether the price of money is increased by a 
seant quantity of it is an important question; whether silver or gold, 
or both, shall constitute our currency are important questions. But 
back of these and greater than all of these is the question, How shall 
the farmer earn enough money to pay his debts and keep earning 
enough to leave a competence to his family? This question is the 
cheese itself, as to which the others are onlytherind. By the pooling 
of the roads they have been for years taking all the profits of the farmer 
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in the shape of freight rates 1e Kansas price of wheat is the Liver- 
pool price, less freight. 

Whoever controls freight charges controls the profits of the farmer; 
and that is just what the reads have done for years and will do in the 
future more ruthlessly than ever before under the late pool. The greut 
fortunes of this generation have not been acquired in legitimate busi 
ness, but by alleged railroad kings If the ra i rates have been so 
low and reasonable, if the companies have ‘los yney,’’ where did 
these kings get their scotes o llions And these very fortunes, 
chiefly stolen, are represented on e other side by the mortgages of 
farms throughout the whole nation, as shown |! he abandoned farms of 
New England, the foreclosures in the West, and t poverty of the cot- 
ton-planter. The key toagricultural prosperity to-day is that of freight 
rates, and less than fifty men hold and turn that key solely as their 
own pockets dictate, and by so doing impoverish the masses, the planter 
of the South just as much as the farmer of New York or the West 

This fact incases an irrepressible cor t: the old, old conflict be- 
tween the millions and the few, bet -n law and lawless taking, a con 
flict that is now to be fought under a ublie instead of a monarchy: 
in the nineteenth instead of th venteenth century; between an im 
poverished but intelligent people on t und and on the other 
all the mighty and secret machinery of wealthy and u ipulous cor 
porations. 

Naturally an American first turns for prote \ his Government, 


and in this emergency the first cry of the m th ites 
States shall carry freights just as it does the mails. yme years » | 
inclined to that opinion, but am now convinced that it is not 
remedy. To ay ply it will insure the destruction of the Republic. | 
am equally convinced that no commission or Congress will « 
late freight rates in the interest of t 
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ver regu- 
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people. The problem is too 

complicated and multiform and the railroad attorneys are too wily 
and seductive. 
Besides, the great danger in the railroad issue is the concentration of 
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exactly the same whether in the hands of the National Government or 
of a few individuals. Railways in themselves are harmless and bene- 
ficial, but compressed into one cartridge may shatter the \ yunda- 

| tion of elective purity and overtopple the Republic. 

Inseeking aremedy for the existing and growing evil the first point, 

| then, is to distribute the control of railways among the people; t 
take the dynamite out of the shell and scatter it grain by grain over 
the continent. Can this be don Can Cong beginning with the 
Pacifics, which it may own if it wishes, try the experiment of rel 
egating the control of railways to the people, so as to strip them o! 
their vast patronage and power and at the same time secure to the 


public the lowest reasonable rates of tran 
tion which I propose to discuss. 
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| can follow the track and that engines have supplanted horses, the othe: 


franchise of an exclusive carrier over that road. 
are terminable at the will of theState, and it may revoke either or both. 
The only ownership which the members of the corporation can legally 
have is that of these franchises during the continuanceofthegrant. The 
decisions of all our courts, as clearly stated by Redfield, Pierce, Cooley, 
and other standard authorities, have uniformly affirmed this proposi- 
tion. 

Here, then, is the practical starting point. Make the Pacifics to be 
in fact what they are in law, public highways, inherently and freely 
open to all who desire to use their tracks under proper regulations. 
Having bought them at public sale under foreclosure, having thus got 
ten clear of all tangles as to stockholders, directors, and managers, let 
Congress open them up as highways to the people, just as it has opened 
up section-line roads, and let the} people have the benefit of the 
tition between carriers , yon ther Any legal or constitutional objec- 
tion that may be urged against this course as to the Pa 
just as strongly, and no stronger, yunty road or city 
so that the only q tho 
expediency. 
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Before considering these it may be well to outline the provisions of 
the bill respecting the management of the Pacific roads. Briefly, it 
creates a commission of five persons, similar to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, who are charged with the duty of supervising and con- 
trolling the financiai interests of the Government this property. 


They are empowered to divide acquired roads 


ntosystems, to apportion 
its share of indebtedness to the 


United States to each system, and to 
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issue the necessary bonds; to fix the rate of toll on each system for the 
transportation of property under specified conditions; to fix the annual 
rental for passenger service, to classify and fix the rate of freights, to 
prescribe the conditions on which persons may use the roads for the 
transportation of property,and to have full supervision of the boards of 
directors of the different systems. Here their power stops as well as 
their patronage, excepting the necessary clerks in their office. The 
commission could not appoint a man or grant a favor on any of the 


different systems. 


The actral management of a given road would be by a board of di- 
rectors as is now customary, and whatever force should be needed in 
its maintenance or operation would be employed by the directors, and 
not by the commission. So that the question of patronage, which has 


been so forcibly and truthfully urged against Government control, 


would depend entirely upon the manner in which and the persons by 
whom these directors are chosen. This is the vital point in the whole 
discussion, and I submit a solution, heretofore unsuggested, so far as 


I know, that may prove worthy of consideration. 


Returning to the questions of practicability and expediency the first 


query would be, in whom should be vested the power and responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of such roads? Evidently in the men most 
interested in their successful operation as public highways. American 


common sense settled that point longago as tocounty roads. Neither 


a Legislature nor county maintains them. The road tax is paid by the 
men living near the highway, and the road overseer chosen by them 
directs the repairs. For instance, who has a greater interest in the 
operation of the Kansas Pacific, as a competitor with other roads, than 
the farmers dependent upon it for the transportation of their crops? 
Who are more apt to see that it is maintained in proper condition or 
that it is used without unjust discrimination? Just how, in all its 
details, this control should be vested, is a matter of experiment; but 
the safest custodians of any public highway are the men who profit by 
its existence and suffer by its defects. The history of this nation from 
the beginning, and before its beginning, as in the matter of local and 
county roads, lifted that proposition above the level of experiment. 

As only those persons who own or rent a car can use a railway, it 
would clearly be unjust to tax all others for its maintenance; and the 
remedy would be that of a fixed and uniform toll per mile for vehicles 
passing over it. The rate of this toll should only be such as would 
keep the line in proper order for the best movement of trains, because, 
being a public highway, the responsibility of the State for itends when 
the road is in proper condition. 

This truth limits the relation of the State to the railway. Its obli- 
gation terminates with the construction of the iron road, and just there 
the liberty of the individual stepsin. If anyone wishes to use it he 
is bound to pay for the privilege, if the State so requires, just as if he 
rented a room in a courthouse orin this Capitol. If he does not want 
to pay the toll he need not use the road. Strictly a “‘ toll’’ is a sum 
paid for use of public property, In railway parlance a ‘‘rate’’ is the 
sum charged for the transportation of personsor property. These dis- 
tinctions grow out of the two franchises above mentioned. The chief 
revenues of a railway come from its service as a carrier in the form of 
rates. Where a corporation has the exclusive use of a highway it 
charges the greatest rate customers will pay, and if there be no com- 
petition, ‘‘all the traffic will bear,’’ usually more. 

In this monopoly of the carrier lies the great evil with which we must 
cope. It had been true for centuries that competition was the pro- 
tection of the buyer against extortionin every business. Until the for- 
mation of the Standard Oil Company, competition had been the uni- 
versal law of trade in America. But to-day the existence of trusts, 
combines, dnd, most baneful of all, railway pools, has destroyed this 
safeguard of the people. That these combinations are all unlawful 
everyone knows, but have they not grown stronger than the law? 
What man in any of them has been imprisoned, as is any other, but 
common, burglar? Legislation is only the means to the end, not the 
end itself; and we must notstop at means, but get back to the old safe- 
guard, competition between carriers, orelse we are lost. Theevident and 
only course is to distribute the service of common carriers on railroads 
among the many, as against its present monopoly by one company or 
by a pool of all companies. And the Pacilic lines afford the opportu- 
nity. Having bought them, and having provided for their mainte- 
nance without cost to itself, the Government would be able to open them 
to all carriers, under proper regulations and tolls, just as it did the 
national turnpikes and as Pennsylvania did its canals. 

To say that this is not feasible in the matter of handling trains is 
to deny the characteristic feature of railway practice to-day. Does the 
movement of trains depend upon whether one man or another voted 
stock, or whether one director or another voted for certain managing 
oflicers, or whether these officers or some other men selected the super- 
intendent? Is not an engineer or conductor ready to serve any road, 
whether run by Gould or Kansas? The problem is only one of or- 
ganization and cash. Take your stand in the Pittsburgh depot any 
day. You will see a few cars bound for Philadelphia or way stations. 
But they are unnoticeable among the trains from Louisville, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, Chicago, New Orleans, and San Francisco, These cars 
come from many different quarters, are owned by scores of different 
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parties, and started from hundreds of different stations, and perhaps 
not one of them is a Pennsylvania car. Is there any difficulty in 
whirling them promptly and safely over the Pennsylvania tracks en 
route for New York, Boston, or Bangor. Or take a west-bound car at 
the terminus of any of the roads it travels, is it at all delayed by the 
fact that it belongs to some other company than the one then hand- 
ling it? 

Suppose the Kansas Pacific opened to-day to all carriers under the 
provisions of the bill, what would be the situation? Sofar asthe line 
is concerned its roadbed, depots, agents, and facilities would be as now. 
There would be the same’ time-tables, or better ones, and passenge: 
and freight trains moving as now. Each engine and car would pay a 
fixed toll, and in the transportation of wheat or cattle to Kansas City, 
if one carrier should demand too much for thatservice, another carrie: 
having the same privilege could take the business, or in the case of 
persons owning or renting engines and cars, if they could do the work 
cheaper, they would have that liberty. As liverymen furnish teams, 
so railway-liverymen would hire out engines and cars. Rate-cutting, 
with all its consequent variations, would soon disappear, because no 
carrier could long afford to pay the losses. The check against a com- 
bination of carriers for maintaining extortionate rates would be in the 
hands of any one who chose to engage in the business. The farmers ot 
a neighborhood could as easily contract for the carriage of their grain 
as they can for thrashing it. e 

The difference between the system proposed by the bill and the 
present one would be, that under the former every man who hauled a 
carload of freight over the road would pay for this privilege precisely 
the same sum which every other carrier would pay. There would be 
no discrimination or favor, except at the risk of the penitentiary. 
Hence regular carriers would be limited against combinations by the 
competition of occasional carriers on the one side and against ‘‘ wars ”’ 
by the risk of bankruptcy. But under the present system a railroad 
company has no fixed tolls to pay, no competition by other carriers 
on its line, and no limitation as to loss so long as it can borrow money. 
Its managers spend other people’s money instead of their own, and 
grow valiant on the gory field without the risk of personal injury. 

So far as the practicability of handling cars collected from different 
persons and stations isconcerned there would be no difference under the 
two methods. The whole matter of gathering, forwarding, and deliv- 
ering trains is purely one of organization and administration. Nor 
does it in the least depend upon the persons who voted for directors, 
nor upon the ownership of a car, nor upon the place or person by whom 
it was loaded; so that whatever objection as to practicability may be 
alleged against the proposed system is utterly overthrown by the daily 
practice of the present system. 

As to passenger service a different method would probably be adopted: 
that of an annual contract with parties under bond to run trains on 
designated schedules at a specified fare per mile per passenger. The 
data of the company would furnish, under the provision of section 8, 
the gross tolls to be paid for the transportation of persons, namely, a 
just propertion of this service to the expense of maintenance, man- 
agement, and of fixed charges. Bids would be invited, based upon the 
payment of this rental, and awarded to the party agreeing to perform 
the service at the lowest rate per passenger per mile. There would be 
no greater difficulty in determining such contracts or in their execu- 
tion than there is in the transportation of mails or in the delivery of 
army supplies at frontier posts. Men who to-day buy great lines would 
as quickly submit such bids as do the contractors for war vessels of 
high speed. We need not concern ourselves respecting either the de- 
tails of maintenance or operation, whether passenger or freight. Hun- 
dreds of practical railroad men would solve all of them in a month, 

Really the chief concern isas to the principle by which the supervis- 
ors, both of maintenance and of operation, shall be selected. These two 
duties are inseparable, and a division of responsibility would result 
either in a defective highway orinits ansafe use. As above indicated, 
the only principle which, in my judgment, meets all the difficulties 
of the problem is that of placing the selection of directors in the hands 
of those who reside on and use the roads, in the proportion that they 
actually use it, as determined by the number of thousand dollars an- 
nually paid by them for its use. . 

Section 13 provides for the election of three directors annually to serve 
three years and defines the qualifications of voters, as follows: First, 
one vote for each director by every party having an approved bond as 
a transporter cf persons and property; second, carriers of property and 
persons during the preceding year to have one vote for each director for 
every $1,000 toll paid; third, private carriers one vote for each $1,000 
freight paid; fourth, parties not carriers who have delivered freight for 
transportation one vote for each $1,000 freight paid. 

These are the chief persons most interested in securing the best con- 
dition, equipment, and operation of the road, in obtaining the lowest 
tolls and rates, in having the line condacted honestly without favor, 
rings, or robbery. Just as publicity is the great safeguard against 
municipal corruption, so the greater the number of voters for directors 
the less is the danger of combinations, of political manipulation, and 
of absorption by railroad kings or pools. Instead of a dozen men hold- 
ing a majority of stock as now, meeting secretly and determining the 
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management of a trunk line, this system would relegate the control of 
the public highway to the people using it, and would so scatter the | 
elective franchise among the masses as to make it impossible for rings 
or millionaires to control the railway a bit more than they now control 
county roads. 

Of course this method will be vigorously scouted by the corporation 
lobby, and they ought to rage, for its adoption would dethrone all the 
existing railway kings by whom they are employed. The question is 
not whether they would object, but whether the principle is right. If 
it be wrong, wherein is it wrong? Are not the people the final power? 
May they notsafely trust themselves with the control of the arterial high- 
ways, which in this age carry almost the whoie of our internal com- 
meree, by distributing among themselves that power which is now con- 
centrated in the hands of the few, and which is worse than dynamite? 
and may they not thus seek the safety of the Republic and their own 
protection against the rapacity of corporations? Wherein is this prin- 
ciple unrepublican, undemocratic, unamerican? Wherein is it not 
equitable? Would its adoption enrich a few millionaires or would it 
benefit the masses? Wherein does it increase the patronage of the Na- 
tional Government? 

The board of directors thus chosen would alone have power to hire 
a man or contract fora bridge. Is the national patronage increased 
by the election in Nebraska of road overseers or township trustees ? 
What could any administration have to do with the election of such di- 
rectors in Kansas, Minnesota, or California, or with the employment of 
train-dispatchers by their several boards? Exactly in this principle 
is the remedy for existing evils. It will bear the scrutiny of opponents 
and in time commend itself to the American people, because in its 
adoption is their only safety. ‘ 

It will be urged that th» proposed course would increase the cost of 
transportation tothe people. In actual fact this would be reduced nearly 
one-half. Should Government obtain the bonded Pacitics by foreclosure, 
notonly thealleged stock, but the hugedebts junior to the United States 
mortgage would be canceled. Of nearly $61,000,000 Union Pacific 
stock, over $60,000,000 is water. Thesame general proposition is true 
of the other companies. To-day the Union Pacific could pay a5 per cent. 
dividend after meeting interest on its junior obligations. Clearly the 
reduction of this capitalization would enable the road, if operated as 
proposed, to earn all expenses of maintenance, management, fixed 
eharges, and payment to the United States, at a less cost to the people 
than now. It isa simple question of arithmetic, and the correct an- 
swer is both startling and satisfactory to all except the companies and 
other railroads. 

In addition to this benefit to the public would be the consequent re- 
duction in capitalization and rates neceSsarily forced upon competing 
lines, and finally upon the entire railway system of America. Were 
the bonded Pacifics thus operated from San Francisco to Kansas City 
for a month, the whole vile system of pools would be annihilated and 
the charges on Eastern and Southern lines greatly lessened. 

For years past, as old members will testify, I have strenuously op- 
posed the Pacific funding bills, being impelled by an abiding faith in 
the plan suggested and by a hope of its adoption some day. Hence I 
take pride in having been beaten in convention by the Union Pacific for 
so doing, as an evidence that it deemed the removal necessary, And no 
act of my Congressional service affords serener satisfaction or purer de- 
light than my part of the filibustering which defeated their plausible 
bill in the last House. Their rape upon the Treasury has not been per- 
petrated in my day, and never ought tobe inany day. If they will not 
pay their debt, let the United States take the property as stipulated in 
the contract. 

For the purpose of enabling those interested to examine the details 
of the plan the bill is appended. Itwas drawn by Mr. J. F. Hudson, 
the distinguished author of the most suggestive book yet written on 
the transportation problem, Railways of the Republic, and is a formu- 
lation of his ideas. The only feature for which I claim credit is the 
pivotal and vital one of vesting the management of the roads in the 
people, thereby stripping the Government of all power and patron- 
age except that exercised by the commission, and thereby opening 
a safe path around an obstacle and danger which otherwise would and 
should bar the National Government from operating railways. 


. ———————— 
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A bill (H. R. 4565) providing for the control and regulation of railroads acquired 
by the United States under judicial foreclosure or forfeiture, and for other 
purposes. 


AUTHORIZING PURCHASE OF BONDS OF SUBSIDIZED ROADS HAVING PRIOR LIEN 
TO CLAIMS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Be it enacted by the Senale and House of Representatives of the United States of | 
America in Congress assembled, That for the better security of the claims of the 
United States against the railroad corporations subsidized by the United States 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to purchase, with any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, any bonds or securities which con- 
stitute a lien upon the property of any of said corporations prior to the claims 
of the United tes; that the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to pay 
for such bonds and securities either their par value with accrued interest to the 
date of purchase, or such premium as will yield on the amountso invested a 
net interest from the date of the purchase to the maturity of each bond or se- 
curity so purchased of not less than 3 per cent. per annum ; that such bonds 
and ties shall be held as a part of the sinking fund for the redemption of 
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the United States debt until their maturity or conversion into other securities 
as hereafter provided Provided, That the 
shall not be considered as a portion of the 
quirements of the funding act « 
tion of the 


bonds and securities so purchased 
bonds purchased to satisfy the re 
f February 25, 1862, but shall be held asa por- 


sinking fund in excess of and in addition thereto 
AUTHORIZING PURCHASE OF £UCH ROADS UNDER FORECLOSUR mR FORFEITURE, 
Ss! 2. That whenever it may become necessary to enforce the collection of 
any claim of the United States against 


any railroad corporation, by proceed 
ings for foreclosure or forfeiture, it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General 
to secure from the proper courts an order for the sale under such procedure of 
all the lands, rights of way, tracks, buildings telegraph lines, personal prop- 
erty, and franchises of such corporations, and all claims and equities of such 
corporation against any corporation, person, or persons whomsoever, either for 
services performed or for money due or to be declared due by subsequent ju- 
dicial proceedings; that upon such sale of the property of any such corpora- 
tion it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General, or his authorized represent 

ative, to purchase, on behalf of and in the name of the United States, all such 
property, franchises, claims, and equities of such corporations, at such price as 
may be determined by the competition of bidders at such sale; Provik That 
if the price offered at such sale by any other bidder shall equal or exceed the 
net amount of the claim of the United States against such corporation, to 
gether with the costs of the sale and prior legal proceedings, no higher bid 
shall be offered on behalf of the United States. It shall be the duty of the Sex 

retary of the Treasury, upon notice and requisition from the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, whenever the property of any such railroad corporation shall have been 
purchased by the United States at such judicial sale in accordance with this act 
to issue a certificate of indebtedness of the United States for the price at which 
such property is purchased; and such certificate shall be taken by the of 
of the court conducting such sale as payment of the price offered by the 
United States for the property thus sold, and shall be a legal tender for that 
purpose only; and upon the return of said certificate to the Treasury by the 
officers of such court, together with a properly attested statement of all costs 
and expenses of such sale and the prior judicial proceedings, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized to direct the payment by the proper office: 
of such costs, and the net amount of such certi/cate, after deducting such costs 
and expenses, shall be credited as satisfaction of the claim of the United States 
against such corporation, either in whole or in part, as the case may be. 
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CLAIMS AND EQUITIES OF SUCH CORPORATIONS TO BE PR 


PORNEY-GENERAL, 


ISECUTED BY THE AT 


Sec. 3, That whenever the property of any such corporation shall be pur- 
chased by the United States as the result of such judicial sale, it shall be the 
duty of the Attorney-General to prosecute all claims and equities held by or 
attaching to such corporation, against all other corporations or private person 
or persons either for services done or for money due, or thereafter declared by 


judicial decree to be due to such corporation, and to prosecute on behalf of the 


United States as the successor to the claims of such corporatian, either civil or 
criminal suitsagainstany corporation, private firms,or individuals who may have 
diverted the funds of such corporations to their own uses in any way contrary 
to the enactments concerning such corporations or prejudicial thereto; and that 
all funds, securities, or property obtained by virtue of judgments for such claims 
shall be turned over to the Secretary of the to be disposed of as here 
inafter provided. 


BONDS TO 


rreasury 


BE ISSUED FOR PURCHASE OF 


RAILWAYS, 

Sec, 4. That when the property of any railroad corporation shall be purchased 
by the United States in accordance with this act, itshall be the duty of the Com- 
mission of Railways, as hereinafter provided, to issue interest-bearing bonds, 
secured by mortgage on the property so purchased, which shall be guarantied 
by the United States, tothe amount ofall liens prior to the claims of the United 
States upon the property of such corporation, together with the price paid 
by the United States for the purchase of such property after deducting there- 
from all funds received on account of the claims of such corporations, against 
other corporations or individuals in accordance with section 3; and if any such 
fundsshall be collected by tho Attorney-General and turned over to the Treas- 
ury subsequently to the issuance of the bonds herein provided for, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shal! cancel an amount of such bonds held in the Treas- 
ury equaling the amount so received from the collection ofsuch claims; and, if 
that amount of bonds is not held in the Treasury, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized to call in and redeem an equal amount of such bonds 
last issued, and for this purpose only such bonds are made redeemable on no- 
tice from the Commission of Railways prior to the date hereinafter provided, 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to pay, out of the surplus funds 
of the United States Treasury, the bonds issued by the United States in aid of 
the subsidized corporation the property ot which has thus been purchased by 
the United Statés, and the interest and principal upon maturity of any loans 
made to such corporations which constitutes a lien upon the property prior to 
the claim of the United States, and for all such payments an equal amount of 
the bonds herein provided for shall be transferred by the commission to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and held by him as a part of the sinking fund for 
the redemption of the public debt. Any bonds or securities of such corpora- 
tions already purchased in accordance with section 1 of this act shall atthe samo 
time be canceled and an equal amount of the bonds authorized in this section 
shall be transferred by the commission to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
substituted therefor. If no surplus funds should be available in the Treasury, 
after providing for current appropriations and the reserve for the payment of 
the obligations of the United States, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to negotiate the sale of the bonds provided for in this section on the terms most 
favorable for the roads purchased by the United States, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding the sums that may be necessary for the redemption of the principal 
and interest of the bonds issued by the United Statesin aid of such corporation 
and the purchase of liens prior to that of the United States or their payment 
upon maturity. 

The bonds to be issued by the commission shall be redeemable at any time 
after five years, and shall be payable after fifty years from the date of issue; 
shall bear interest at a rate not exceeding 3 per cent. per annum, and shall be 
issued in denominations of from $10 to $10,000 each, in the discretion of the com- 
mission; and they shall constitute a lien upon the property and franchises pur- 
chased by the United States by means of the funds obtained by their issue in 
addition to the pledge of the faith and credit of the United States for their pay- 
ment. 
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Sec. 5. That all lands not required for rights of way, depots, or other pur- 
poses for the operation of a railway, which may be acquired by the purchase 
of any railway in accordance with this act, shall be transferred to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to be held for settlement or sale, in accordance with 
the laws concerning the public lands. All railway tracks, depots, rights of way, 
bridges, telegraph lines, and other property shall be transferred to the custody 
of the Department of the Interior, to be held and maintained as public highways 
for the transportation of persons and property under the provisions for man- 
agement subesnteal contained in this act or acts amendatory thereof. 

The equal and universal right of all corporations, associations, private firms, 
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and individuals, owniag or contro!ling locomotives, cars, or other vehicles 
adapted to safe and economical movement over such highway, to move and 
operate the same over any portion of such tracks, whether for the transporta- 
tion of their own property or for the transportation of property for the public 
As CO yn carriers, subject to the paymentof stipulated and uniform tolls and 
to the rules d regulations for the safely, celerity, and convenience of transpor- 
tation on sucn highways, which are provided forin this act, or may be hereafter 
provided, shal! be, and is hereby, declared and enacted to be an essential right 
of the pu inhering and attaching to the character of such public highways 
acquired and established in accordance with this act. 
MMISSIONERS AUTHORIZED FOR SUPERVISION OF SUCH RAILROADS 


Sree. 6. That, for the control and supervision of such public nighways, a com- 
mission is hereby created and established, to be known as the Commission of 
Railways. The members of the commission shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the consent of the Senate, immediately after the purchase of 
any railroad in accordance with this act, for the terms of one, two, three, four, 
and five yearsfrom the lstof January next succeeding thedate of the purchase 
of such railroad, and all subsequent appointments shall be made by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the consent of the Senate, for the term of five years, except 
such appointments as may be made to fill vacancies caused by resignation, re- 
moval, death, or permanent disability to the members; in which case such ap- 
pointment shall be for such unexpired term only, Not more than three of the 
commissioners shall be appointed f om the same political party; and none of 
them shall during their terms of service have any interest in any contract for 
transportation over any of the roads operated in accordance with this act, or for 
the supply of services or material to such road or to any of the corporations, 
firms, or individuals conducting transportation over such roads, or hold stock 
in or the securities of any corporation having business transactions with such 
roads orcompeting railroads either for conducting transportation orfor the sup- 
ply of services or material as aforesaid. 

Kach commissioner shall receivea salary of $7,500 per year and all necessary ex- 
penses for traveling in the discharge of the duties of the commission, which sha!! 
~ paid in the same manner as are the salaries of the judges of the courts of 
the United States. For all actions, orders, decrees, or findings of such commis- 
sion made in accordance with and by authority of this act not less than three 
members of the commission shall constitute a quoram ; but the commission 
may authorize investigations on any subject within its jurisdiction to be held 
by one or more of its members, the report of such member or members being 
subject to argument and review before a quorum of the commission, and at its 
option, by the parties interested. Any commissioner may be removed by the 
President for misconduct or neglect of the duties hereafter prescribed for that 
body; and any commissioner using the powers delegated to that body by this 
act for any purpose or end other than the object of maintaining and regulating 
the railroads acquired in accordance with this act and for regulating and con- 
trolling the same as provided in this act or subsequent legislation shall be sub- 
ject to impeachment by Congress or removal by the President of the United 
States; and any commissioner so impeached or removed shall be thereafter 
disabled from holding any office of trust or profit under the United States. 


AUTHORIZING DIVISION OF PURCHASED RAILWAYS IXTO LINES OR SYSTEMS, 


Sec.7. The Commission of Railways is hereby authorized to divide the rail- 


roads acquired in accordance with this act, into lines or systems, having refer- 
ence to the facilities and convenience of such lines or systems for through or 
transcontinental trafic, and for the transportation afforded to certain sections 
or localities by branches or subsidiary lines, Such division may be made by 


the separation of the tracks of railway acquired by the purchases of the prop- 
erty of any single corporation into different lines or systems, or by uniting the 
whole or part of the tracks of any one railway so acquired to a portion or the 
whole ofthe tracks connecting therewith acquired by the purchase of the prop- 
erty of any other corporation in accordance with this act or by subsequent 
legislation: Provided, That no separate lines extending in a generally paralle| 
direction for over 200 miles shall be included in the same system. 

For each separate system or line so constituted a distinct and separate rate of 
tolis shall be fixed, as hereinafter provided. In the absence of any such diyi- 
sion by the commission, all the tracks and lines uired by the purchase of 
any single corporation shall be taken and regarded as constituting a single 
system; but the commission may at any time, upon due notice, make the di- 
vision and separation of such system, as herein provided. Such division or 
separation shail only be made after due investigation by the commission into 
the nature and volume of the business dooe by each portion of such railways, 
and shall have reference to the purpose of so constituting the separate systems 
that che charges or tolls for the use of each shall bear equitably on the traffic 
passing over the various linesrespectively. All corporations, firms, individuals, 
associations, or bodies politic interested in transportation over such lines, or 
holding property interests in the sections traversed by such lines, shall be en- 
titled toa hearing before the commission, at its option, before the final order con- 
stituting such separate lines or systems shall be made; and any such party 
aforesaid shall have the right of appeal from such order of the commission to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and from it to the cireuit court of the 
United States for the circuit in which such lines may be located. If on such 
appeal the decision appealed from shall be shown to the satisfaction of the ap- 

liate body to work material hardship and unnecessary inconvenience or in- 
justice toany parties in interest, an order shall be made by the appellate body 
indicating the manner in which the action of the commission shall be amended, 
and it shall be the duty of the commission to promptly revise its original action 
in accordance with the direction of the ap ate body; but without such order 
from the appellate body within sixty days from the date of the appeal, the sys- 
tems constituted by the order of the commission shall be finally established. 

Upon the constitution of such lines or systems, the commission shall assig¢ 
to each respectively the proportion of the bonds issued for the purchase of the 
railroads included therein, and for the purchase or redemption of bonds of such 
railroads having a prior lien to the claim ofthe United States with which each 
line or system shall be charged. Such assignment shall consist of the net 
amount expended for such purchase and the amount of the prior lien bonds on 
all ofthe rail ways included in such line or system; and in all cases where the 
railroad tracks purchased under the foreclosure of a single corporation are di- 
vided among different lines or systems the apportionment of the bonds to each 
line or system shal! be made in accordance with the proportion of cost of the 
different sections so divided to the total cost, to be determined by a just ap- 
praisal of the cost of construction, and the division of the bonds so issued shall 
be made in accordance with such proportions. Such apportionment shall be sub- 
ect to the same rights of hearing and appeal by all parties in interest as are 
he reinbefore provided for the division and constitution of thesaid lines. Upon 
the completion of such apportionment it shall be the duty of the commission to 
issue on behatf of each line or system the amount of bonds so assigned to it, 
which bonds, when signed and authorized by the commission, shall constitute 
a lien upon the railroads included in such line or system and shall be delivered 
by the commission to the Secretary of the Treasury, who is hereby authorized, 
in such manner as be shall decide, to indorse and guaranty the said bonds as 
and for the United States, and thereafter to dispose ofthe same as hereinbefore 
provided. The commission shall in like manner assign all property claims 
and cqguities to cach line or system respectively. 
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PROVIDING FOR FIXING THE RATES OF TOLL ON SUCH RAILROADS, 


Sec. 8. Upon the acquirement of any railway in accordance with this act it 
shall be the duty of the commission to ascertain, fix, and publish the rate of to) 
which shall be charged per ton per mile for the transportation of property «1 
each line orsystem constituted in accordance with the foregoing section. Th 
rates of toll for the passage of engines and cars and for the transportation of 
property over each separate line or system shall be ascertained and calculat 
from the following factors and in accordance with the following method 

First. The expenses of maintenance shall be ascertained by taking the av: 
ageannual charges for the purpose of repairs, maintenance of way, replac 
mentor improvement ot bridges or tracks, or telegraph lines, tending or 
pervision of switches, bridges, buildings, or other property, and all expens 
of management and control of such railroad, except such as grow out of th 
movement and transportation of persons and property. 

Second. The fixed charges shall be ascertained by the annual amount of i 
terest at the rate of 3 per cent. on the bonds issued for the purchase of such roa! 
in accordance with this act, with the interest on the outstanding mortgages « 
said road constituting a prior lien to that of the United States, if any such 
outstanding. 

Third. The aggregate tonnage of rolling stock shall consist of the average a: 
nual aggregate number of tons of locomotives and cars passing over such roa‘! 
multiplied by the average annual aggregate number of miles traveled by su 
locomotives and cars. 

Fourth. The freight tonnage shall consist of the average annual aggregate « 
tons of freight transported over each road multiplied by the average ann 
aggregate number of miles over which such freight istransported, The rate 
toll for the passage of rolling stock over such roads shall be made to bear i' 
proportion of the expenses of maintenance only, and shall be calculated by ta 
ing the proportion of such expenses of maintenance which is equal in ratioto 
the proportion which the tonnage of rolling stock bears to the aggregate of bot!: 
freight tonnage and tonnage of rolling stock. 

The proportion of expenses so ascertained shall be divided by the total ton 
nage of rolling stock, and the result so ascertained shall establish the toll to bo 
charged per ton per mile for the passage of rolling stock. The remainder of 
the expenses of maintenance after subtracting the proportion borne by th: 
tonnage of rolling stock shall be added to the annual fixed charges on such 
roads, From the sum so obtained a percentage shall be deducted of equa! pro- 
portion to that borne by the aggregate annual passenger earnings ofsuch road, 
including the revenue derived from the transportation of the United States 
mails and the carriage of express traffic on passenger trains, toits annual aver- 
age grossearnings. The remaining sum divided by the total freight tonnage 
shal establish the rate of toll per mile to be charged on al) property transported 
over such road. 

The commission shall have the discretion to increase or diminish such rate 
by an amount not exceeding 5 per cent., for the purpose of fixing the rate at an 
even decimal charge or of providing for such a possible shrinkage or expan- 
sion of the traflic as the commission may, upon investigation, ascertain to b 
probable. 

The annual average, upon the acquirement of any railroad, shall be calcu- 
lated from the reports or accounts of the railroads included in such line or sys- 
tem for the five years next preceding the acquirement of such railroad by the 
United States; or, if any such railroad has not been in operation forthat length 
of time prior to such acquisition, such averages shall be calculated from its re- 
ports or accounts for the period during which it has been in operation, 

The rates of toll as fixed shali be the legal and invariable toll charged for tho 
passage of locomotives and cars and the transportation‘of property over such 
line until revised or amended. On the opening of each fiscal year it shall be 
the duty of the commission to review and revise the said tolls by the above 
method of calculation, substituting for the returns of the traffic of the road prior 
to its acquisition by the United States the returns of its traffic for the preceding 
year; and if such revision shall show that the expenses and charges will be 
met with a reduction of the rate of toll or thatthey can not be met unless sucii 
rate of toll is advanced, the commission shall order such a reduction or ad- 
vance as may be required by the circumstances as shown by the traffic returns 
Provided, That uniess the change so indicated by the calculation of the traffic 
returns shall equal or exceed 10 per cent. of the original rates of toll the com- 
mission may use its discretion as to whether such advance or reduction is nec- 
essary and proper. Such revised rates shall be the regular toll for passage of 
rolling stock and transportation of property until they are again revised in 
the manner hereinbefore provided. 

All corporations, firms, or individuals engaged in the transportation of prop- 
erty over such railroad, and all corporations, firms, individuals, associations, 
and bodies politic owning property affected by the cost of transportation over 
such railroad, shall have the right to be heard beforethe commission with refer- 
ence to the accuracy of such calculations of tolls, or the correctness of the traffic 
returns on which they are based; and any such corporation, firm, individual, 
or body politic may, upon assignment of errorin such calculation or returns for 
the fixing of the rate of tolls, within thirty days from the date of the order of the 

commen fixing such tolls, appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and such appeal shall be heard and determined by such summary procedure as 
the appellate body may direct, and its finding as to the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of the action of the commission in fixing such rates of toll shall be reported to 
the commission and by it promulgated as final. 


AUTHORIZING CLASSIFICATION OF TOLLS ON PETITION AND HEARING. 


Sec. 9. Thatin the absence of farther action the average toll per ton per mile, 
as ascertained and established in accordance with the preceding section, shal! 
be charged for the transportation of all classes of property over the railroad for 
which such toll is prescribed. But any corporation, firm, or individual desir- 
ing to transport merchandise over such railroad, or any corporation, firm, 
individual, association, or body politic interested directly or indirectly in the 
transportation of any class of property over such railroad, or the directors in- 
trusted with the management of such railroad, as hereinafter provided, shall 
be entitled to present to the commission a petition setting forth that there are 
certain classes of property which can not be transported if such single rate of 
toll per ton per mile shall be charged or which will be transported in largely 
increased yolume if such rate of toll be decreased. Such petition shall specify 
the classes of property on which such reduction of toll is asked, and the cireum- 
stances which are alleged to make such a reduction probably beneficial to the 
revenues of the railroad. ‘ 

Upon the receipt of such a petition the commission shall appoint a hearing 
and investigation, with due notice to all parties interested in or affected by the 
changes, who shall have the right to present evidence and be heard both for 
and against such changes in the rates of tollas may beasked for. If such hear- 
ing shall establish to the satisfaction of the commission, first, that there isa 
considerable volume of any special class of property that can not be transported 
over such raijroad at the full average rate of toll, and which will probably be 
so transported at a reduced rate of toll,and, second, that there is probable 
cause that such reduced rates of toll will yield an equal or increased revenue 
as compared with what would be obtained from the single rate, then the com- 
mission ts hereby authorized to make a classification of the various kinds and 
classes of y to be transported over such railroad and the rates of toll to 
be eeeltek maak class, by such reductions from or additions to the average 
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rate per ton per mile as the evidence before the commission shall justify: Pro- 
vided, Thatthe rate on any class of property shall not be less than the charge per 
ton per mile which will, if calculated upon the whole tonnage, yield the revenue 
necessary to meet the charges of maintenance and such additional margin as 
will, in the judgment of the commission, yield a material contribution to the 
revenue of such road; and also thatif it shall be the decision of the commission 
to charge on any class of property a greater toll than the average toll per ton 
per mile calculated in accordance with the preceding section, such increase from 
the average shall not exceed the proportion of the reduction made onthe classes | 
of property which shall be charged a reduced rate by the decision of the « 








thi 
mission; so that the entire revenue yielded upon the estimated aggregate | 
traflic under the classification shall not exceed the estimated charges tor main- | 
tenance and fixed charges for interest on the bonds issued for the purchase of 





such railroad. 

No rate of toll so established, higher than the average rate, shall be so high as 
to subject any class of property to undue discrimination or burden or to prevent 
the transportation of any such class of property over such railroad which might 
be transported at such average rate of toll. Such classification of the kinds of 
property and the rate of toll per ton per mile to be charged on each class for 
transportation over such railroad as established by the commission in accord- 
ance with this section shali be subject to the same rights of appeal on the part 
of any party in interest as is provided in the preceding section for an appeal 
with regard to the average rate per ton per mile; and if such classification shall 
be sustained by the appellate body the rates of toll per ton per mile shall be 
charged for the transportation of the various classes in accordance therewith to 
all corporations, firms, or individuals alike, until such classification shal! be 
amended, upon the petition of some party in interest, by proceedings in accord- 
ance with those herein prescribed for establishing the original classification, or 
by a reduction or advance of the average rate per ton per mile as provided in 
the foregoing section. 


CONDITIONS FOR USE OF SUCH RAILROADS EN THE TRANSPORTATION OF PROPERTY. 


Sec.10. That any corporation, private firm, or individual owning or control- 
ling locomotives or cars suitable for passage and the transportation of property 
over such railroads shall, upon filing a bond to be prescribed by the commis- 
sion for the payment of all tolls due to the Uni States for the use of such 
road, and the paymentof all damages, either to the public or to the road, which 
may be caused by the neglect or misconduct of such corporations, firms, or in- 
dividuals, or their agents or employés, and for the faithful respect, observance, 
and obedience of themselves ard employés to all rules and regulations which 
may be established and prescribed, in accordance with this act, for the control 
and movement of trains while in passage over such roads, shall be entitled to 
the use of such road for the passage oftheir locomotives and cars and transpor- 
tation of property over such railroad or railroads, without discrimination or 
preference, except such as shall naturally or justly result from the priority of 
any corporation, firm, or individual in making application and filing bonds 
as aforesaid, or in putting its locomotives and cars in transit over such roads. 
Such priority in favor of any single corporation, firm, or individual shall not 
exclude any other corporation, firm, or incividual from use of the road by trains 
which shall either follow the first trains as extras, under the direction of the 
proper officers as hereinafter provided, or shall be run upon a separate schedule 
to be prescribed by said officers, unless such road shall be already occupied by 
such a number of trains as to make the passage of additional trains dangerous 
to the persons and property in transitover such road; in which case it shal! be 
competent for the said officer to exclude locomotivesand cars not already in mo- 
tion over such road, for such a length of time as such extraordinary pressure of 
business shall last,and nolonger; and atall other times the right of all persons 
to use the track for the passage of locomotives and cars upon complying with 
the necessary conditions shall be, and is hereby, declared to be an indefeasible 

ublic right arising out of the nature of such railroad as a public highway: 
Provided, That if any corporation making application for the use of such rail- 
road or railroads, and filing a bond as aforesaid, shall own, control, or operate 
a railroad not subject to the provisions of this act, it shall include in such bond 
an obligation to permit the use of its track to any other corporation, firm, or 
individual desiring to transport property from the line of such railroad operated 
under the provisions of this act to any point on the line of the railroad or rail- 
roads owned, operated, or controlled by such corporation upon the payment of 
@ reguilarand uniform toll per ton per mile; such tolls to be calculated in ac- 
cordance with the method hereinbefore set forth for the calculation of tolls 
under this act,so as to pay the just proportion of the charges for maintenance 
of such road and the fixed charges for interest on its bonded debt anda dividend 
upen bona fide capital invested in such railroad, not exceeding 6 per cent. an- 
nually; and, such fixing of tolis shall be made underthe direction of the com- 
mission, and subject to its revision, with right of appeal to parties in interest, 
as hereinbefore provided for the fixing of tolls on railroads operated under this 
act; and, if any corporation so owning a railroad shall refuse or omit to bind 
itseif by such an obligation or, having complied with that condition, shall fail 
to carry it out in good faith, it shall be excluded from the use of such railroad 
or railroads operated under this act; and in addition thereto, if such obligation 
shall have been accepted by such corporation, it shal! be liable for all damages 
caused by refusal to carry out such obligation, to any corporation, firm, or in- 
dividual interested in transportation from one line to the other and suffering 
damages by reason of such refusal; which damage may be collected by suit in 
any court of competent jurisdiction. 


DEFINING COMMON CARRIERS AND PRIVATE CARRIERS OVER SUCH RAILROADS, 


Sec. 11. Every corporation, firm, or individual operating engines or cars over 
any railroad under the provisions of this act, and offering to transport the prop- 
erty of the public at large for hire at any point or points on the line of such 
railroad or railroads, shall be regarded as a common carrier, and shall be sub- 
ject to all eye ane relating to the publie obligations of common carriers, es- 
tablished by common law or by the statutes of the United States or of any State 
in which such common carrier shall perform the transportation of property. 

Any corporation, firm, or individual engaged in any other productive or dis- 
tributive business or vocation separate from the business of (ransportation shal! 
have the right, upon complying with the ——S conditions and regulations, 
to use such railroad or railroads under the direction of the proper officers, for 
the transportation of the raw material or supplies used by, or the products of, 
or the merchandise dealtin by such corporation, firm, or individual only, with- 
out as considered a common carrier; and any corporation, firm, or indi- 
vidual which may en in the business of furnishing motive power only for 
the hauling for hire o cars of other corporations, firms, or individuals, shal! 
also be exempted from the obligations of common carriers by railroad estab- 
lished by the act of February 2, 1887, to regulate commerce; and any corpora- 
tion, firm, or individual, which may engage by special contract with not more 
than one other corporation, firm, or individual, not engaged in transportation 
for hire over this or any other railroad, to tra t for hire only one kind of 
property over such railroad or railroads, shall also be exempt from the obliga- 
tions of common carriers exacted in the said act of February 2, 1887. But all 
corporations, firms, and individuals transporting property of any kind or mov- 
ing locomotives and cars over such railroad shall be subject to all rules, reguia- 
tions, conditions, obligations, ana liabilities prescribed for the safety and con- 
venience of transportation —— railroad — ee _— attaching to all 
person or persons moving ves or cars transporting property over 
such railroad or railroads, 
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vided, upon payment of such rentals or gross tolls at the dates presecr 
the commission,to run trains ov such road as indicated by such he 
for the term of one year: Provided, Thatthe board all have the authority 
is hereby authorized to reject any or all of such .if by collusion or other 
wise they shall fix a higher charge per passenger per mile than in the opinion 
of the board will afforda reasonable and just re ineration for such servic 
and to invite proposals for a new letting of such priv I id rhat 
after such privilege of transportation shall be awar upon tit f ) 
any persons residing along the line of such road, it appear to the directors 
that it is for the convenience of the publicthat additional trains, not ied 
in such schedule, shall be run over such railroad, it shall be aut! ca 
schedule for such additional train ort s,and notify the ‘ " 1 
such privilege of such additional train. And if st arri { 
agree toadd such train and put it in operation within a reasona 
specified by the board, it shall be the duty of the board to invite p ~ 
to award the privilege of running such additional train or trains to t 
tion, firm, or individual offering the lowest charge per passenger per 
charged to the public, and filing bonds as hereinbefore provided, and 
such share of the rental or gross tolls as is shown by the proportion of b 
done on the additional train or trains to the gross passenger b ness on 
roads. 

if any corporation, firm, or individual enga ti 
sengers under such awards shall ne ct or fa it t pl 
scribed dates, or shall fail to use all re dilig sporta 
tion indicated by the schedule or schedules, or the or 
ders, rules, or regulations issued or pres vod by the proper officers for the 
movement of trains,or shall neglect to provide! smotives or cars of the stand- 
ard prescribed by the directors for the safety and convenience of t1 o1 
to pay damages awarded by the proper courts for any neglect of rem 
ployés, or shall charge either more or less than the spe l rat e per 
passenger per mile for the transportation of passengers, the pr ‘ such 
corporation to perform the transportation, awarded in accordance with this 
section, may be forfeited by the commission upon comp t the board 
and a hearing thereof, except that, in the case of a failure to } rentals. or to 
properly perform the duties of transportation or of charging moye than the mas 
imum rates of fare, the commission may order a hearing and f such privi 
lege without a complaint from the board; and upon such aforfeiture the board 
shall proceed to a new letting, from which the corporation, firm, or individual 
whose privilege is so forfeited shall be excluded from offering bids 1 ' 
damages resulting from such failures for excessive charges may be recovered 
from such corporation, firm, or individual by any corporation, firm, person 
sociation, or body politic suffering such damages, through suits i ( ! 
having jurisdiction. All corporations, firms, or individuals enge tra 
portation of passengers over such road shall be held to be passenger-carriers 
and shall] be subject to all legal regulations now or hereafter enacted for the 
government of that class of common carriers 

At the expiration of the term of one year from the letting of each contract 
for the performance of passenger transportation, the schedules for train service 
shall be revised by the board, the rental or gross toll shall be revised by the 


commission in accordance with the returns of the traffic for the preceding year, 
and the board shall proceed toa new letting of the privilege of passenger trans 
portation over such road as hereinbefore provided for the original letting of said 
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The award of the privilege of pas er transportation over all rail 
roads, subject to the provisions of this act, shall be made as hereinbefore pro 
vided, not less than sixty days after the beginning of each fiscal year 

The term “ passenger’ in this section s be held to include each adult per 
son transported by such passenger-carrier, and nota bona fide employé of s 
carrier. Buteuck passenger-carrier shall be authorized to charge less than the 
specified rate of fare for children, and in aid of charitable organiza und in 
the issuance of mileage, commutation, or excursion t t 

The right of transporting passengers as above vide ulin trued 
to prevent auy carrier of property over such 1 road from cart i ngers 
for hire in a car attached to the locomotive t i with w h such property 
is transported, subject to the payment of a toll pe © 
whieh shall, calculated upon th gregat iffic of pas xl 
over such railroad, be a just proportion of t aforesaid gross toll t 
to such regulations as the board shall pres e,and the sai 
shall be added to and collected with the toll provided in sectior 

The board is authorized to fix a special or express toll, subject to | ul 
of the commission, for the transit of express cars when attached to passenger 
trains, and to include and offer in its schedu 1e right of trans- 


le of such trains tl 
porting the United States mails, and also the said expt 

ter; but any corporation or person obtaining the rig! Lan express 
car or matter in a passenger train shall be obliged to haul, in the same train, the 
cars and matter of all other express companies offered atany terminal point or 


or express mat- 
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regular station, on equal termsand without delay or discrimination of any sort, 
subject to the decision and regulations of the board. 
PROVIDING FOR ELECTION OR APPOINTMENT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Sec. 13. That for the management and operation of each railroad acquired in 


accordance with this act a board of directors shall be, and is hereby, authorized 
to be appointed or elected in accordance with the provisions herein enacted. 
Each board shall consist of nine directors, all of whom shall be residents of the 
towns, cilies, or counties adjacent to the line of such railroad. Atthetimesuch 
railroad is acquired by the United States the board shall be appointed by the 
commission, five of its members to serve for one year and four to serve for two 
years. Atthe expiration of the first year the voters hereinafter authorized 
shall, by an election to be held at the date and in accordance with the manner 
prescribed by the commission, elect, in place of those whose terms expire at that 
time, three directors for the term of two years and two for the term of three 
years; at the second election one director shall be elected for the term of two 
years from the date thereof and three for the term of three years; and at each 


subsequent annual election thereafter three directors shall be elected for the 
term of three years; and in case of any vacancy from death, removal, resigna- 
tion, or permanent disability during the preceding year, an election shall also 
be made st such annual election to fill the vacancy forthe unexpiredterm. The 
qualifications for voting at such election shall be as follows : 

First, Every corporation, firm, or individual who has, not less than ten days 
before the date of such election, filed an application and bond for the transpor- 
tation of property or persons over such railroad, such bond being approved and 
in force at the date of such election, shall be entitied to one vote for each of the 
directors to be elected, 

Second. Every corporation, firm, or individual having such bond and applica- 
tion in force at the date of such election, and who has, during the year preced- 
ing such election, paid tolls for the transportation of property and persons over 
such road to the amount of $1,000, shall be entitled to one vote for each of the 
directors to be elected for each $1,000 of tolls paid in addition to the first $1,000 
during the year preceding such election. 

Third. Every corporation, firm, or individual having an office, store, or works 
transacting a regular business on the line of such railroad,and not engaged in 
transportation over such railroad,and having paid the charges for transporta- 
tion over such railroad during the preceding year not less than $1,000, shall be 
entitled to one vote for each of the directors to be elected, and to one additional 
vote for each of the directors for each $1,000 paid during the preceding year in 
addition to the first $1,000, 

Fourth. Every corporation, firm, or individual located on the line of said 
railroad not engaged in transportation over such railroad, who during the said 
preceding year has delivered property for transportation over said railroad, 
the charges upon which amounted to $1,000, shall be entitled to one vote, and 
to an additional vote for every $1,000 of charges in addition to the first $1,000, 
It shall be at the option of each voter to give one vote for each of the directors 
to be elected, or to cumulate his vote, by giving all the votes to which he is en- 
\itled for directors of an equal term upon one director for such term, but it shall 
not be competent to cumulate votes authorized for a director for a certain term 
upon a director for a longer or shorter term. The bonds for performance of 
transportation and receipts for tolls or freight charges shall be held to be evi- 
dence of the right to votes as above indicated, and shall be exhibited or filed at 
such times preceding such election as the commission as may prescribe in its 
rules for holding such elections. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Sec. 14, That the board of directors, elected in accordance with the preceding 
section, shall be, and is hereby, authorized to direct and superintend the main- 
tenance, operation, and control of said railroad; to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions under which the said railroad may be used for transportation by persons 
applying for such privilege in accordance with such act; to prescribe the rules 
by which trains in movement over such railroad shall be controlled and sub- 
ject to the orders of the officers designated for that purpose; to direct the 
methods for the collection of tolls and the expenditure of money for the repair 
and maintenance of the tracks, and perform by itself or its appointees all the 
duties which may be necessary for conducting the railroad asa public higch- 
way: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be taken to authorize the board 
of directors to prescribe, direct, or control the charges which shall be made bv 
carriers for transportation over such railroad, save in the case of the transpor- 
tation of passengers by carriers under a contract to perform that exclusive serv- 
ice, at a fixed maximum rate per ton per mile,it being herein expressly en- 
acted that all other charges made by carriers to the public shall be such as are 
fixed by free competition among the carriers, All ects, orders, and directions 
of such board shall be matter of record, and all receipts and expenditures of 
money by its officials, appointees, agents, or employés shall be duly accounted 
for; and all records and accounts shall be open at any time to the inspection 
and investigation of the members of the commission, or its examiners and in- 
spectors, or to any voter at an election when either of the directors was chosen, 
or to any legally authorized commission or court having jurisdiction, upon 
complaint of any party in interest in matters to which such records or accounts 
are pertinent. 

It shall be the duty of the commission, either by its own members or by del- 
egated expert examiners or inspectors, to examine and audit the records and 
accounts of said board not less than two separate times in each fiscal year; and 
to inspect, either by its own members or by authorized experts, the condition 
of the tracks under its charge and its methods of superintending and directin 
the movement of trains, not less than once in each year. If such enemal: 
nation shall show the expenditures of such board to have been improvident or 
extravagant, or shall show contracts to have been awarded or money paid in 
any way not required for the best interests of the railroad, or shall show that 
the railroad has not been kept in the state of repair necessary for the conven- 
ience and safety of transportation, or that the rules and regulations for the use 
of such railroads have not been so established and enforced as to maintain a 
practicable degree of safety and celerity, and to afford all persons desiring to 
use such road the best practicable opportunity to do so, without any undue 
preference or advantage in favor of any such persons, or any unjust and un- 
reasonable delay, discrimination, or disadvantage against any others, or shall 
disclose the payment of excessive salaries to any officials, or of prices above 
the just market value for material supplied or work done, or shall establish the 
employment of inefficient,incompetent,or dishonest officials and employés,then 
the commission shall be, and is hereby, authorized, in its discretion, after a full 
hearing of all the facts material thereto, to remove such board of directors, or 
such of its individual members as the commission may find to be responsible, 
by their votes or official avtions, neglect, or incompetence, for the maladmin- 
istration disapproved of, 

Such removu!l shall be subject to appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion within ten days from the promulgation of the finding; and if the ap- 
pellate body shall find such removal net to have been based on due evidence of 
maladminiatration or inefficiency as above specified, then the finding of the 
commission shall be reversed, and the director or directors in whose favor the 
finding is reversed shall be permitted to resume hisposition. But withoutsuch 
appeal and reversal the removal shall be final, and such director shall, in ad- 
dition to any other penalties herein orsubsequently provided for especial acts 
of malfeasance or maladministration, be disqualifi m holding any position 


of trust or profit in connection with the railroads acquired and held by the 
United States in accordance with this act. 

Ali methods of accounting for moneys received or paid by the said board o: 
| any of its subordinates, orfor the giving of bonds for the custody ofall moneys 
in charge of such board or its subordinates, or of designating depositories fo, 
the custody of funds, shall be subject to the approval of the commission ; and 

said commission may at any time prescribe the forms of accounts or bonds or 
designate the depositories aforesaid for any of the railroads operated in accord 
ance with this act. 
j 





PROVIDING FOR APPOINTMENT OF SUBORDINATES FOR MAINTENANCE OF EA 
ROADS. 


Sec, 15, That the board of directors shall have authority to appoint the nex 
essary engineers, foremen, superintendents, and other officials for maintainin; 
the railroad under its charge in thorough repair, and to authorize the employ- 
ment by such officials of the necessary workmen for the maintenance and r: 
newal! of such railroad, and to fix the salaries and compensation of such officia 
and employés, and to make contracts for the necessary work or the supply « 
materials for conducting, maintaining, and repairing such railroad, Ali wor! 
for repairs or renewals exceeding the cost of $1,000 on any one item of work 
and all furnishing of material for work done by the employés of the company 
exceeding $1,000 in value, shall be let under contract to the lowest bidder, with 
the right reserved to the board or its representatives to reject any or all bids fo 
collusion among the bidders or for the bidding of excessive prices for labor « 
material. 

All orders for the performance of work, the letting of contracts, or the em 
ployment of salaried officials shall be submitted forthwith to the commission 
and, if it shall disapprove of any of the expenditures so authorized by the board 
any expenditures so disapproved of, made after such disapproval has been not 
fled to such board, shall be held to be an embezzlement of the public funds so 
expended: Provided, That in case of contracts let to the lowest bidder in accord. 
ance with this act, if an interval of fifteen days shall have elapsed between the 
time at which the order of the board authorizing such contracts was submitted 
to the commission and the time at which the work was contracted for, then any 
expenditure contracted for, before the notification of the disapproval of the 
commission has been received by such board or its officials, may be made and 
shall not be deemed an embezzlement or misapplication of the public funds. 
A full report of all moneys expended for the purposes authorized in this section 
shall be made annually by said board to the commission, in accordance with 
forms to be prescribed by said commission. 


PROVIDING FOR APPOINTMENT OF SUBORDINATES TO COLLECT TOLLS AND GOV- 
ERN THE MOVEMENT OF TRAINS, 


Sec. 16, That the board of directors of any railroad elected in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, shall have the wer, either by itself or authorized 
officials, to appoint officers and agents, oma telegraph officers and operators, to 
collect the specified tolls from all corporations, firms, or individuals using such 
railroad for thetransportation of persons or property, or for the movement of 
locomotives or cars over such railroad, and to govern or direct the movement 
of trains in transit over such railroad. The number, functions, and compen- 
sation of such officials shall be fixed by the board, subject to the approval of the 
commission, All officers or agents charged with the receipt and custody of 
moneys on account of such railroad shall give bond for the faithful accounting 
for and payment over to the proper officers of all funds, in accordance with the 
forms of accounts and rules to be prescribed by the directors; and the failure 
to account for and pay over any funds received on account of such railroad 
shall, upon conviction, be held to be embezzlement, and subject to the criminal 
penalties of that offense. A full report of moneys received shall be made an- 
nually by said board to the commission, in accordance with forms to be pre- 
scribed by said commission. 


PROVIDING FOR RULES AND REGULATIONS TO GOVERN THE MOVEMENT OF TRAINS 
AND FOR INSPECTIONS OF LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS, 


Sec. 17. That the board of directors of any railroad operated in accordance 
with this act shall have power, and is hereby required, to prescribe rules and 
regulations governing the movement of locomotives and cars over the track of 
the railroad under its charge, and to lay down the manner in which the peeper 
officers to be designated by the board shall issue telegraphic orders or otber di- 
rections, instructing engineers and conductors of the trains, all and singular, 
passing over such railroad,as to the methods in which they shall move their 
trains, the points at which they shall stop for the passage of other trains, the 
hours at which they shall start from or stop at any designated points, and all 
other provisions which may be necessary for the government oftrains in motion 
over such railroad, so as to secure the highest degree of safety and convenience 
of such railroad and of all persons thereon. All rules, regulations, orders, or 
directions issued for the pu andin the manner indi in this section shall 
have the force and effect of law forthe time they are in effect; and any person 
or persons neglecting or disobeying such rules, regulations, orders, or directions, 
when transmitted by the proper authority shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and subject toa fine not exceeding $5,000 or to 
imprisonment not exceeding five years, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

he board shall also have authority and is hereby required, in the absence of 
com t en in the premises, to prescribe standards of efficiency and 
repair for all locomotives and cars to be moved over such railroads; and is 
hereby authorized to appoint inspectors to examine all locomotives and cars 
presented at any point on such railroad for movement over said railroad; and 
to direct the exclusion from such railroad of any or all locomotives and cars not 
equal in efficiency or repair to the standards prescribed : Provided, That itshall 
not be lawful for such board or any of its officials, agents, or employés to so pre- 
scribe regulations or stan or to so issue orders or directions, as to give 
any cory-oration, firm, or individual any undue advantage or preference in the 
use of such railroad, or to subject any corporation, firm, or individual desiring to 
use such railroad to any unjust or unreasonable discrimination or disadvantage, 
either in the time or methods of moving trains or in the standards of repair 
and efficiency of rolling stock,or in the collection of tolls for the use of such 
railroad, or in any other matter connected with the use of such railroad in ac- 
cordance with this act. 


PROVIDING FOR STANDARDS OF FITNESS FOR ENGINEERS AND CONDUCTORS AND 
THE LICENSING OF THE SAME. 

Src. 18. That the commission, in the absence of competent legislation on such 
subject, shall have the authority to prescribe standards of skill, efficiency, care, 
and experience for engineers and conductors in accordance with their neces- 

functions, senpactively, to move and conduct locomotives and trains over 
cane railroad; to define and publish, either by its own action or by itsauthorized 
officials, the tests and methods of proof, on the part of engineers and conduct- 
ors desir to engage in moving locomotives and cars over such railroad, that 
they have the necessary qualifications according to the standards prescribed by 
the commission, All persons desiring to engage as engineers or conductors in 
the movement of locomotivesand cars over such railroad shall, upon applica- 
tion to the proper officers, to be designated by the board, be given the oppor- 
tunity to submit to such tests and to present such proofs as may have been 
prescribed of the apeguess skill, efficiency, care, ande ence for their respec- 
tive duties, and persons meeting the requisite or submitting the nec- 
essary proofs shall be given licenses under authority of the commission to per- 
form the duties either of engineer or conductor, as the case may be, in the 
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movement of locomotives or cars over such railroad. Such licenses shall au- 
thorize the holder to perform the duties of engineer or conductor, as the case 
may be, over such rajlroad for the term of three years; but if, at any time, it 
shall be deemed advisable for the greater safety and convenience of transporta- 
tion over such railroad to prescribe higher standards for the licensing of en- 
gineers and conductors as aforesaid than those in force at the time of issuing 
any license or licenses, the commission may, either upon application from the 
board or upon its own motion, order such higher standard to be prescribed, and 


standards to submit to new tests, in accordance with such higher standards, 

All Heenses issued in accordance with this section shall be subject to revoca- 
tion by the commission upon satisfactory preof of inefficiency, neglect, care- 
lessness, or disobedience of the rules, regilations, orders, or directions issued 
by the proper officials in accordance with this act; and no person not having 
obtained such license, or whose license shall have been revoked as aforesaid, 
shall be permitted to act as engineer or conductor in the movement of locomo- 
tives or cars over such railroad: Provided, That it shall not be lawful for such 
board or any of its officials to so administer said standards or tests for deter- 
mining the skill, efficiency, care, or experience of engineers or conductors 
as to restrict the number of engineers or conductors so licensed; or to fix or 
regulate the rate of wages or compensation that they shal! receive from cur- 
porations, firms, or individuals for moving locomotives or cars over such rail- 
road; orto grant licenses to any person or persons in preference to any other 
person or persons equally qualified to perform such duties according to the 
prescribed standards; or to permit the granting of licenses to any person or 
persons not properly qualified according to the prescribed standard; or to re- 
fuse licenses to any person or persons properly qualified according to the pre- 
scribed standards and submitting to the required tests and showing the requisite 
evidence. 

No charge shall be made for such licenses, but all expenses connected with 
their issuance shall be included among the expenses of management of such 
railroad. No person so licensed to act as conductor or engineer on any rail- 
road line or system operated under this act shall thereby be required to restrict 
his services as conductor or engineer to such line or system, but shall be enti- 
tled to act in that capacity over any line or sysiem where he may obtain em- 
ployment; and if the said license of any conductor or engineer shall be re- 
voked by the commission as provided in this section, each revocation shall, 
unless specially limited by its order, apply to all licenses issued to such con- 
ductor or engineer. 


PROVIDING FOR REMOVAL AND PENALTIES FOR MISCONDUCT, INEFFICIENCY, OR 
MALADMINISTRATION. 


Sec. 19. That all officials,officers, agents, and employés ofany railroad appointed 
in accordance with this act, excepting and including the licensed conductors 
and engineers, shall be deemed employés of the board, and the tenure of their 
positions shall be such as is prescribed by the board; and they shall not be 
deemed any part of the public service of the United States or subject to any of 
the regulations-thereof, excepting that the commission may, if upon investi- 
gation and hearing it finds any such officer, agent, or employé to have per- 
formed his duties negligently, inefficiently, or dishonestly, or to have failed to 
properly account for or pay over any funds of such railroad coming iuto his 
possession, or to have made, advised, or been privy to any wasteful or improv- 
ident expenditure of the funds of such railroad applied to the maintenance and 
repair of such railroad, or to have exerted or been privy to any undue favorin 
the letting of contracts to the prejudice of such railroad, or to have used his 
official powers so as to exclude any corporation, firm, or individual from equal 
opportunities with all other corporations, firms, or individuals in the use of 
such railroad, or in any other way to have defeated or attempted to defeat the 
purposes and intent of this act in the operation of such railroad, then the com- 

-mission may remove such official, agent, or employé from his position, and 
such removal shail, unless limited by the commission, disable such person for 
the rest of his life from holding any position of trust or profit in connection 
with any railroad acquired by the United States. 

Any director, official, agent, or employé having charge of the collection or dis- 
bursement of the funds ofany railroad under the provisions of this act who shall 
fail to account for and pay over all funds received by him on behalf of such rail- 
road, or who shall collect from any corporation, firm, or individual using such 
railroad either more or jess than the specified tolls, or who shall willfully or 
dishonestly make, advise, or be privy to extravagant or wasteful expenditures 
either in the employment of persons or the purchase of materials, or who shall 
make contracts in behalf of such railroad at excessive or unreasonable prices, or 
be privy to the letting of such contracts, shal!, upon conviction thereof in the 
district court of the United States having jurisdiction where such acts are com- 
mitted, be held guilty of embezzlement or diversion of funds, as the case may be, 
and shall be sentenced to pay the costs of prosecution and a fine not less than 
the amount so embezzled or diverted, which fine shall, upon collection, be re- 
stored to such railroad; and in addition thereto such officer, agent, or employé 
may, in the discretion of the court, be sentenced to an exemplary fine to the 
United States not exceeding the amount so embezzled or diverted when such 
sum isin excess of $2,000, or to be imprisoned for a term not exceeding ten years, 
or both, at the discretion of the court. 

Any director, official, agent, or employé having charge of the inspection of loco- 
motives or cars, or the examination or licensing of conductors and engineers, 
or of the control and direction of trains in passage over such railroad, who shall 
willfully and persistently subject any corporation, firm, or individual desiring 
to use such railroad to any unreasonable or unjust delay, discrimination, or ex- 
clusion, or who shall secure to any corporation, firm, or individual any undue 
preference or advantage, either in the inspection of locomotives or cars, or in 
the ge of trains over such railroad; or who shall secure or obtain any un- 
lawful restriction, preference, or advantage in the granting of licenses to con- 
ductors or engineers shall, upon conviction thereof in the district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction, be held guilty of a misdemeanor and sen- 
tenced to pay a fine not exceeding $10,000, orto imprisonment for aterm not ex- 
ceeding ten years, or both, at the discretion of the court. Any conviction un- 
der this section shall disable the director, official, agent, or employé so convicted 
from holding any position of trust or profit in connection with any railroad ac- 
quired and operated under this act. 


PROHIBITION OF AGREEMENTS FOR DEFEATING THE PURPOSES OF THIS ACT, AND 
FIXING PENALTIES THEREFOR, 


Sec. 2. That any agreement, understanding, or arrangement, written or 
verbal, between any director, official, agent, or employé, or any other person or 
persons, for the purpose of securing to any corporation, firm, or individual any 
undue preference or advantage in the use of such railroads, either as regards 
the inspection of rolling stock or the passage of locomotives or cars over such 
railroad, or the payment of tolls thereon; or to subject any corporation, firm, 
or individual to any unjust or unreasonable disadvantage ; or to secure to any 
person or persons undue advantages in the letting of contracts, or for the pay- 
ment of excessive salaries or prices for labor and material; or any agreement, 
contract, understanding, or arrangement, written or verbal, between any per- 
sons whatever, for en ing the use of any railroad operated under the pro- 
visions of this act, or for interfering with, limiting, or restricting the freedom of 
all persons to perform rtation over such railroad in accordance with this 
act, or for combining either the control or traffic of corporations, firms, or inai- 
viduals performiag transportation over such railroad, for the purpose of pre- 
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venting competition between the carriers on such railroad, or for establis! 
and maintaining a fixed and unvarying rate of charges for the transportation 
of persons or property over such railroads, is hereby ° 
vided, That any agreement between the corporations, fi: 
gaged in transportation to fix a uniform classificat 

property, and the rates of freight to becharged thereon, shall not be deeme 
unless it embraces an agres understanding ami 
accept less than the specified rates, or pay a 
penalty for lowering their charges or departing from said classification. 

(ny person or persons found guilty of participating in any such illegal agree 
ment orconspiracy orany director,official agent,oremployé ofany railroad oper 
ated under thisact whoshall be found privy thereto,shall upon convictiont 
inthe proper United States district court be fined not 
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less than $5,000, and not 
exceeding $50,000, and may, in addition thereto, be sentenced, at the discretion 
of the court, toimprisonment for a term not exceeding ten years Any con 


viction under this section shall disable the person so convicted from 
any position of trust or profit in connection with any railroad ax 
United States and operated in accordance with this act. 

PERSONS USING SUCH 
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RAILROAD 


rO BE GOVERNED BY ORDERS FOR THE MOVI 
MENT OF TRAINS; PENALTIES AND DAMAGES FOR DISOBEDIENCE OR NEGLECT 
Sec. 21. That all corporations, firms, and individuals using any railroad oper 


ated under this act, and all agents or employés of such corporations, firms, or 
individuals shall be governed by the rules, regulations, orders, or directions of 
the board of such railroad or its authorized officials, while the locomotives and 
ears of corporations, firms, or individuals are in passage over such railroad, 
such rules, regulations, orders, or directions havi 


iz the force and effect of law 

for the time being. 
Any person or persons having control or charge of locomotives or trains on 
any railroad operated under this act who shall willfally disobey or neglect the 


orders, directions, rules, or regulations issued or prescribed by the board ofsuch 
railroad or its authorized officials, or who shall neglect or omit to perform the 
duty of moving such locomotives or trains with due diligence and caution for 
the safety of persons or property, shall, upon conviction thereof in any court 
having jurisdiction, be held guilty of criminal negligence, and may, in case no 
injury to person or property results from such disobedience or negligence, be 
fined a sum not exceeding $1,000 or sentenced to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding two years, or both, at the discretion of the court, In case damage 
to persons or property has resulted from such disobedience or neglect the per- 
son or persons found guilty thereof, either as principal or agent, may be sen- 
tenced to pay a tine not exceeding $5,000 or to imprisonment not exceeding 
seven years, or both, at the discretion ofthecourt. Andin case life is destroyed 
as the result of such negligence or disobedience the person or persons found 
guilty thereof, cither as principal or agent, shall be held guilty of manslaughter 
and shall undergo the penalties thereof prescribed by the law of the State or 
Territory where such offense was committed. 

Any person or persons who may be damaged, either in person or property, 
by the results of such disobedience or neglect on the part of such corporations, 
firms, or individuals, or their agents or employés, shall have their rights to re- 
cover the amount and value in which they may be damaged in any court hav- 
ing jurisdiction from such corporation, firm,or individual and the agents or 
employés thereof who may be foundto be responsible forsuch injury; and the 
plaintiff in such a suit may bring suit against either the corporation, firm, or 
mndividual or its employés or agents separately or jointly; andif the damageto 
person or property shall be shown to have resulted from wanton and persistent 
negligence or disobedience on the part of the defendant, then in addition to the 
direct damages awarded to the plaintiff the court or jury may, in its diser« 
tion, award exemplary damages, not exceeding twice the amount of the direct 
damages. If damageto the property of the railroad shall result from such dis 
obedience or neglect, then the board shall have the right and is hereby re 
quested to collect by civil suit the damages as hereinbefore authorized 





PENALTIES AND DAMAGES POR INEFFICIENCY OR 


AND CONDUCT OF SUCH 


NEGLECT IN 
RAILROAD, 

Sr That if the board of directors of any railroad operated under this act, 
or its officials, agents, operators, or employés, respectively, responsible for the 
duties specified herein, shall willfully and persistently neglect to maintain the 
track of such railroad in a reasonable condition of repair and efficiency, orshall 
neglect or omit to provide the necessary rules, regulations, orders, and diree- 
tions for the inspection of rolling stock, and the government and movement of 
trains in passage over such railroad, so as to secure the safety and convenience 
of all persons using such railroad, or shall revise, chance, alter, or erroneously 
transmit or publish such rules, regulations, orders, or directions in such wanton 
or negligent manner as to imperil the safety of property or persons on such 
railroad, then any director, official, agent, operator, or employé who may be 
shown to have been responsible for or privy to such omission of duty, error, or 
negligence shall, upon conviction, be held guilty of criminal negligence; andif 
damage to persons or property shall be proved as the result of such criminal 
negligence, then the person found guilly thereof may be sentenced to pay a 
fine not exceeding $5,000, or to undergo imprisonment not exceeding seven 
years, or both, at the discretion of the court; and if life shall be destroyed as 
the result of such criminal negligence, then the person found guilty thereof 
shall be held guilty of manslaughter and undergo the penalties thereof, as 
hereinbefore provided for the same offense when committed by corporations 
or persons using such railroad. 

Any person or persons who way be damaged in person or property by the 
failure of such board of directors or its employés to maintain its track in proper 
repair, or to provide the necessary rules, regulations, orders, and directions 
for the inspection and movement of trains as aforesaid, or by negligence in the 
revision, transmission, or issuance of such rules, regulations, orders, or direc 
tions as aforesaid, may recover by suit,in any court having jurisdiction, the 
amount in which he is damaged; and the verdict so obtained shall be paid out 
of the funds in custody of such board and charged up among the expenses of 
management of such railroad: Provided, That the person or persons so dam 
aged may at his option bring suit against any director, official, agent, operator, 
or employé individually; and if such individual defendant in such suit shal! 
be shown to be personally responsible for the damage resulting from such ne 
gence or omission to perform duty, the amount of damages so recovered 
vidually shall not be paid from the funds in the custody of said board. 


THE MAINTENANCE 
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BOOKS OF CARRIAGES OPEN TO INSPECTION AND RECOVERY OF st 
LESS THAN OR IN EXCESS OF THE REGULAR TOLLS PROV 
EMPLARY DAMAGES IN CERTAIN CASES, 


Sec. 23. That the books, records, and accounts of all corporations, firms, or 
individuals using any railroad operated under the provisions of this act shall 
at all times be open to the inspection of the board, or its authorized officials, so 
far as such books and records show the amount of tonnage of freight and roll- 
ing stock, pr passengers and rolling stock, as the case. may be, moved by such 
eorporations, firms, or individuals over such railroad, and noturther; and the 
books, records, or accounts of the board of directors or its officers shal! also be 
open to the inspection of any corporation, firm, or individual using such rail- 
road so far as they show the payment of tolls by all corporations, firms, and in- 
dividuals using such railroad. If any corporation, firm, or individual shall by 
any secret arrangement, device,or any understanding whatever with any offi- 
cial, director, or employé of such railroad, or by misrepresentation, deceit, with- 
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holding of information, or error secure the passage of freight cars or locomo- 
tives over such railroad at less than the amount which would beobtained by 
the regular rate of tolls, specified and promulgated in accordance with section 


8 of this act, upon the actual number of tons transported and the full number of 
miles actually passed over on such railroad, thenany persons cognizant of such 
facts may bring suit before any court of competent jurisdiction, and, upon such 
suit, the books, accounts, and records of the railroad, and of the corporation, 
firm, or individual sued, showing the tolls paid and the tonnage actually trans- 
ported, or facts bearing thereupon, shall be required to be produced in court; 
and the person or persons producing such books, records, or accounts shall be 
required to make oath to tlreir correctness and accuracy as regards the matters 
involved in said suit, 

lhe showing of such books, records, or accounts shall be taken as prima facie 
evidence of the questions at issue; but the complainants or prosecution in such 
suit may combat their showing with competent evidence, the burden of over- 
coming the evidence of such records being on the prosecution in such suit. If 
such evidence shal! show the tolls paid by the defendant in such suit to have 
been less in the aggregate than the regular and authorized tolls, then a judg- 
ment shall be given for the amount to which the tolls actually paid shall be 
less than the regularand authorized tolls, together with the costs of such suit, 
and the amount of such judgment shall be paid into the funds of such rail- 
road; and in addition thereto, if it shall be shown to the satisfaction of the 
court or jury that the defendant has knowingly and willfally secured the pas- 


sage of freight cars or locomotives at less than the regular specified tolls, either 
by any arrangement or device or by misrepresentation or withholding of in- 
formation,an exemplary judgment may also be given, not exceeding twice 
the amountof the direct judgment, one-half of which shall be paid to the pros- 
ecutor or complainant in such suit and one-half of which shall be paid to the 
funds of such railroad. If any corporation, firm, or individual has been re- 
quired or induced to pay more than the regularly authorized tolls, such cor- 
poration, firm, or individual may in like manner collect the excess over the 
recularly authorized tolls by suit against the railroad. 


LEASES OF DEPOTS, WAREHOUSES, AND FACILITIES AUTHORIZED, AND CONNECTION 
WITH LINES AND FACILITIES OF OTHER CORPORATIONS AND PERSONS. 


Sec, 24, That the board of directors shall have power to lease to any corpora- 
tions, firms, or individuals filing bonds and engaging in the transportation of 
persons or property over such railroad, the depots, warehouses, engine houses, 
and freight yards owned by such railroad, or such portion thereof as may be 
required by the traffic of such corporation, firm, or individual engaging in the 
business of a common carrier upon such railroad. No leases shall be made of 
such character as to permit any carrier or carriers to engross the whole of such 
depots, warehouses, engine houses, or freight yards unless the aggregate traflic 
performed by such carrier or carriers shall be of such volame as to naturally 
and justly oceupy the whole of such facilities. 

The rate of rental shall be based upon the appraised value of such depots, 
warehouses, engine houses, and yards, to be made by experts appointed by said 
board, and the total annual rental of each depot, warehouse, engine house, side- 
track, or freight yard shall be not less than 6 per cent. of such appraised value 
of each ; and the rental of such portion as shall be leased to any corporation, firm, 
or individual as aforesaid shall be such proportional amount of that sum as will 
yield upon the whole property the total annual rental of any depot, warehouse, 
and facilities, as aforesaid, ary portion of which may be leased in accordance 
herewith, Sach appraisements, leases, and rentals shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the commission both as regards the just valuation of the appraisals, 
the rates of rental, and the requirements of the traffic of the carrier for the 
whole ora part of such depots, warehouses, and facilities so leased. 

And if, at any time while such leases are in force and the whole of the depot, 
or warechouses,or engine houses, or freight yards are occupied under such leases, 
any corporation, firm, or individual, desiring as a carrier over such road to oc- 
cupy any portion of such depots or warehouses or facilities, may make applica- 
tion to the commissioner for a revision of such leases; and, if upon a full 
hearing and examination of the facts in the premises the commission shall find 
that the needs and requirements of the carrier or carriers holding such leases 
will naturally and legitimately occupy the whole of such depots, warehouses, 
engine houses, or freight yards that the applicant desires to use, then the ap- 
plication shall be refused by the commission; but if the commission shall find 
that any portion of such depots, warehouses, or facilities as the applicant may 
desire to use is not legitimately required by the traffic of the carrier or carriers 
holding prior leases, then it may order such a revision of the leases and rentals 
as shall permit the use by the applicant of the depots, warehouses, or facilities, 
upon paymentofa rental in proportion to the benefit granted to such applicant. 
All leases of depots, warehouses, and facilities made to carriers over such rail- 
road shall be subject to the revision by the commission upon application and 
hearing in manner as aforesaid. ™ 

‘ny corporation, firm, or individual desiring to perform the transportation 
of persons or property, or to move locomotives or cars over such railroad, or 
any corporation, firm, person, or body politic desiring to afford warehouse 
or sidetrack facilities, shall have the right to connect at their own expense 
any depots, warehouses, enginehouses, sidetracks, or freight yards owned or 
leased by such corporation, firm, person, or body politic with the main tracks 
of such railroad at any point where such connection will not endanger the safety 
of travel or transportation over such main line; and the refusal of the board or 
its officials to permit any such connection to be made, unless such connection 
is shown to endanger travel or transportation, as aforesaid, shall subject said 
board, or any member or oficial thereof, to the penalties and disabilities pro- 
vided for the violation of section 20 of this act. 


PRESCRIBING FOR THE SALE OR LEASE OF LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS ACQUIRED 
BY THE UNITED STATES IN ACCORDANCE WIT SECTION 2. 


Sec. 25. That all locomotives, cars, and shops for the repair or construction 
of the same, acquired by the United States in accordance with this act, shall 
forthwith be appraised by experts instructed and familiar with the value of such 
property, to be appoin and compensated by the commission ; and such ap- 
praisal shall show the actual cash value and the probable life or duration of 
such locomotives, cars, and shops. Itshall be the duty of the commission to 
offer for sale to the highest bidder such locomotives, cars, and shops in such 
lots as may be deemed by it most likely to secure the advantageous sale of such 
property. No such locomotives, cars, or shops so offered forsale shall be sold 
at less than 80 per cent. of the appraised value. If after ninety days from the 
completion of such appraisal any or all of such locomotives, cars, or shops shall 
remain unsold they shall be placed in the custody of the board of such line or 
system, to be rented or leased to corporations, firms, or individuals desiring to 
use them in condacting the business of transportation as carriers over any rail- 
road. Sach leases shall be made upon abond for the payment of the rentals 
at such periods as the board may prescribe and the maintenance of the rolling 
stock so léasegd in ordinary repairs, and the rentals shall be not less than asum 
which will pay 6 per cent. on the appraised value with such additional install- 
ments as will, by the expiration of the appraised period of probable life or du- 
ration of such rolling stock, repay the said appra’ valuation in full. 

Or the commission may, in its discretion, sell such rolling stock upon 
bonds orsecurity, to be paid by periodical installments until the a: e 
is paid with interest on the unpaid portion of such at Sper cent. when 
the rolling stock so sold shall become the property the purchaser. 

All payments of price or rentals for such rolling stock, which is either sold or 


leased in accordance with this section, shall be turned into the Treasury and de. 
ducted from the bonds issued in behalf of such railroad, or placed in thesinking 
fund, in accordance with the manner provided in section 4 of this act, for the dis. 
position of funds collected by the Attorney-General on behalf ofclaims or equi- 
ties held by corporations, whose property may be purchased in accordance 
with this act, against other corporations or individuals; and if such payments 
or rentalsshali be received after allthe bonds issued on behalf of the purchase 
ofsuch railroads have been sold by the Secretary ofthe Treasury,then the mone, 
obtained from such payments and rentals shall pass into the sinking fund o 
such railroad, to be held by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES OUT OF EARNINGS, AND ALSO THE FIXED CHARGES « 
BONDS ISSUED FOR THE PURCHASE OF SUCH RAILROAD. 


Sxc. 26. That all expenses of management and maintenance of any railroa.) 
operated in accordance with this act shall be paid out of the receipts of su 
railroad for tolls and rentalsof depois, warehouses, engine houses, and frei, 
yards, in accordance with the rules and by the vouchers and warrants pp: 
scribed for such disbursementsin accordance with this act; and the further r: 
ceipts of any such railroad, up to the amount required to pay the fixed char, 
for interest on the bonds issued for the purchase of such railroad, or any lie: 
prior thereto,shal! be paid over to the Secretary of the Treasury at such fix: 
periods as may be prescribed by the commission. 

If there be any excess of such receipts over the expenses of maintenance ani! 
the fixed charges of such railroad, it may be retained in charge of the board o/ 
directors as a reserve fund to an amount not exceeding 5 per cent. of thx 
amounts of bonds issued on behalf of the purchase of such railroad. Any ex- 
cess of funds so received by such railroad at the date of itsannual reports, over 
the reserve fund herein authorized, shal! be paid over to the Secretary of th. 
Treasury, and used in the redemption of the bonds of the said road, or held by 
him as a sinking fund for the redemption of the bonds issued for the purchas: 
of such railroad, as he shall deem best; and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to invest the moneys so paid into such sinking fund in any 
bonds issued in accordance with this act and held in the Treasury, or to pur 
chase any bonds of the United States for such fund ata price which will yield 
at the maturity of such bonds an interest rate of not less than 8 per cent. on tho 
price so paid ; and the interest received on such bonds shall be credited to the 
sinking fund of the railroad on behalf of which me ae are made and 
reinvested in like manner, until the call or maturity of the bonds issued for the 
purchase of such railroad, when the total amount of the funds to the credit of 
the sinking funds of such railroad shall be applied to the retirement and can- 
cellation of such bonds, 

All payments of interest and surplus earnings to the United States Treasury 
shall be made in accordance with such methods and at such dates as may be 

rescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and into depositories designated by 
fim ; and he shall have at all times the right by authorized experts to examine 
into the accounts of any board of directors. All premiums received from the 
sale of bonds for the purchase of the railroad, in accordance with section 4, shall 
also be credited to the sinking fund and treated in like manner. The expenses 
of maintenance shall! include in addition to repairs the replacement or rebuild- 
ing of tracks, culverts, bridges, and any other portions of such railroad which 
may be declared by the proper officials to be worn out or unsafe. All debts or 
claims for work done or materials furnished for maintenance of such railroad 
shall constitute a prior lien upon the receipts of such road for the fiscal year in 
which such work shal! be performed or materials furnished. No construction 
of additional tracks, bridges, or facilities, or extension of line shall be included 
in such expenses of maintenance. 


EXTENSIONS OR BETTERMENTS NOT TO BE PAID OUT OF EARNINGS, BUT MAY 
BE MADE WITH FUNDS IN RESERVE AND SINKING FUNDS, 


Sec. 27. That if itshall appear to the board necessary and desirable to in- 
crease the usefulness of such railroad by the extension of its line or the con- 
struction of additional tracks, bridges, or other facilities, and the estimated cost 
of such extension and betterments is not in excess of the total amount to the 
credit of such railroad in its reserve and sinking funds, then the board may 
make an application to the commission, setting forth the racter of such pro- 

extension or betterment, with the plans and estimates for the same, and 
stating the needs and purposes of such extension and betterments. Upon re 
ceipt of such application the commission shall examine or cause to be exam 
ined all the matters pertinent to such proposed extension or betterment, and 
if it shali find that such extension or betterment is advisable as increasing the 
revenues of such railroad or enhancing its usefulness as a public highway, then 
the commission shail forward the application to the President of the United 
States with its finding indorsed thereon; and,if the President shall approve 
suchextension or betterment, then the work may be advertised and contracted 
for in accordance with section 15 of this act. 

If the estimate for such extensions or betterments shall exceed the amount so 
held in the reserve fand, the Secretary of the Treasury may, upon the approval! 
of the President, at such times as may be necessary for the prosecution of such 
work, sell either to the sinking funds of other railroads subject to this act or 
toinvestorsin the open marketsuch portions ofthe bonds tothe credit of the sin k - 
ing fund of such railroad as may be needed for the completion of such author- 
ized extensions or betterments, after the reserve fund in the custody ofthe board 
has been exhausted, and to pay overthe proceeds of such sales to the said board: 
Provided, That no expenditures for such extensions or betterments shal! be 
contracted for to an amount ex) the aguccgnte to the credit of such rail- 
road in its reserve and sinking funds at the of such contract or contracts, 
and also that, if the finding of the commission or of the President shall be un- 
favorable to such extension or betterment, then the body or official so finding 
shall retura the application to the board, with a notification of such adverse 
finding; and such adverse finding shal) be prohibitory of such extension or 
betterments, or further application therefor, within that fiscal year. 

Src. 28, That the board of directors of any railroad operated in accordance 
with this act sha!l have power to maintain, increase, and operate telegraph lines 
attaching to and being a part of such railroad. The expense of maintaining such 
telegraph lines maa operating the same for the control of trains while in 
motion on such railroad or for any other purpose in conducting the duties of 
such board shall be included among the expenses of maintenance of such rail- 
road; the board may in addition thereto conduct and operate such lines for the 
purpose of transacting a general telegraphic business in the transmission of 
messages for hire, at any point where it would maintain an operator for the 
transaction of the railway telegraphic business; and it may, in its discretion, 
open offices for the receipt and transmission of telegraphic messages for hire at 

ints where they are not required for the conduct of the railway business; 

t the expenses of such last-named offices must be paid out of the earnings of 
such ph business; and such offices may be ordered to be closed by the 
comm at any time on sat evidence that they do not yield an ap- 
preciable revenue or subserve the public convenience. The net revenue from 
such general ic business for hire shall be paid into the surplus fund 
in the custody of rd.and not included in the returns of earnings on which 
the rate of tolls is calculated. 

The board shall have power to fix the rate of charges for the transmission of 
telegrams, subject to the approval of the commission; but all such and 
all the CeehSes wanes Cinevaien chelt Se aulged te ang jon 


for the regulation of telegraphs or telegraphic All 
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shali be applicable to all competing lines that may desire to interchange tele- 


graphic business with the telegraph lines operated in accordance with this act, 
without any discrimination in favor of any competing telegraph lines o7 
against any such lines. 


Sec. 29. That where the word “commission” occurs in this act it shall desig- | 


nate “The Commission of Railways; ” the word “board” or “directors " sh 
designate **The board of directors.” 

Sec, 30, That thisact may at any time be altered, amended, or repealed; and 
all acts - 4 ee of acts inconsistent herewith are to that extent hereby amended 
or repealed. 


ail 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. HILARY A. 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 24, 1891. 


HERBERT, 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R, 12782) making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1592, and for other purposes— 


Mr. HERBERT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I did not concur with my colleagues on the confer- 
ence committee as to two items, Senate amendment numbered 7 and 
Senate amendment numbered 1. Therefore my only recourse is to 
oppose the adoption of this report, with the intention, if the House 
should sustain me, of offering 2fterward a resolution that the House 
insist on its disagreement to these two items, ‘ 

Senate amendment numbered 7, as agreed upon by the conferees, 
appropriates $10,000 for the purchase of a lot of land on Puget Sound, 
at Port Orchard, in the State of Washington, and it further provides 
for the erection of a dry dock at that point, which is about 1¢ miles 
from thecity of Seattle, across the Sound. A commission hasreported 
in favor of that location for a dry dock. There is no doubt that the 
water there is deep and the ground firm, and a dry dock there would 
look very well. 1t willalso be of someuse to commerce. A very con- 
siderable commerce now goes through PugetSound, and it is likely to 
be much increased in the future. ‘This would be a suburb of the city 
of Seattle. It would improve real estatethere; andin my opinion the 
amendment owes its inspiration and its existence on this bill td'that 
fact. 

The Government has no navy yard there and does not contemplate 
building one at present. We have a navy yard on the Pacific coast at 
San Francisco, fitted not only to repair, but to build ships; and it is not 
necessary, as I think, that we should have another navy yard at the 
point where it is proposed to locate this dock, at least not now. It 
might be very well, perhaps, to purchase with $10,000 this ground and 
leave to the future the question of locating a navy yardthere. But it 
does not seem to me that a navy yard there now is a necessity or that 
we ought to build this dock or that it would pay for Government pur- 
poses. The erection of a dock there at the present time can not, as I 
think, be defended onits merits. Thestrongest argument I have heard 
for it is that at the last session of Congress a dock was located at Port 
Royal; and it is contended a dock was no more needed at Port Royal 
than at this point. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if it should be the fact, which I am not ready to 
admit, that this Congress at its last session set a bad precedent then 
we ought not to follow it now. Certainly it is bad legislation to pro- 
vide for a dock to cost $700,000 and appropriate $200,000 towards it in 
this bill, unless we can defend the scheme upon its merits. If it is 
done for the improvement of the commerce in the northwestern portion 
of our Union, if that is the reason for it, then it is simply a subsidy, 
money granted to improve the commerce by locating a dock at a par- 
ticular place in a particular section of the country, and therefore can 
not be justified. 

I am opposed, Mr. Speaker, as a friend of the bill, to loading down 
the naval establishment with any appropriations whatever that are 
not necessary. The people of this country, as I understand them, are 
willing to pay every dollar that is necessary for the efficiency of the 
Navy, and not a dollar beyond. This dry dock to promote commerce 
is nothing but another subsidy and ought not to pass this House; and 
that brings me to the consideration of the other amendment to which 
I object. 

Amendment numbered 1 makes an appropriation of $25,000 to enable 
the President of the United States to cause to be surveyed a route for 
a submarine cable from San Francisco to Honolulu; and there can be 
nosort of doubt about it. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Is this in addition to the provision con- 
tained iv the diplomatic appropriation bil ? 

Mr. HERBERT, Yes; this precedes thatand pavesthe way. This is 
to make soundings and survey and locate the route for a cable from San 
Francisco to Honolulu, the same scheme that was sent to us from the 
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Senate in the diplomatic bill, and is reported favorably by the Com 


mittee on Foreign Affairs The scheme did not originate with any 
Department of the Government. The Navy Department made no de 
mand for such acable. We have no navy yard on the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, and we do not expect to put one there now We ha rotten 
along without it and have no need it And, gentlemen, | wish to 
| call your especial attention to the fact that t rures as we have t 
now show that the total amount expended by the Navy Department 
for postal telegraphing and postage for 1839 was only $8,000, and very 
much the larger proportion of that was for postage alone The amount 
expended for cablegrams by the Navy De f ill parts of the 
world during the pa eight n ) $s, in j 1ounted 
to only 32,000 Now, we can not, on the ground of ¢ my tify 
a scheme of this | i, even t mtemplated fir an 
appropriation Of this d2o0,0 

Mr. OATES 1 would like to ask my co ri | ‘ 
of this subsidy are not, a majority of th i not Am 1 
izens, in addition to the objection that this is a subsidy. 

Mr. HERBERT. Iam just informed that Mr. Hartwe the ver 
of this scheme, is a citizen< Haw l ssaid byt gentleman 
from whom this information comes that the ca { lly moving 
in the matter are Englishmen. 

Mr. McADOO. Will the gentieman yield to me 1 uestion ? 

Mr. HERBERT. Certainly. 54 

Mr. McADOO. I have heard it said that Mr. Hartwell is not only 
a citizen of the Hawaiian Islands, but that he forswore his American 
allegiance to become a citizen 

Mr. MORROW, If the gentleman will allow me. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Speaker, I prefer to follow the line of argu- 


ment that I have mapped out 

Mr. MORROW, Just a word 

Mr. HERBERT. Let me pass ay from that point. Let me say 
right here that this is not an argument that I wish to dwell on. 

Mr. MORROW. Let me state, if the gentleman will permit an in 
terruption, thatthe movers of this enterprise are citizens of San Fran 
cisco, American citizens. 

A MEMBER. Is it not stat 


aw 


ed that Mr. Hartwell is the attorney gen- 

eral of Hawaii? 
Mr. MORROW. Mr. Hartwell wasa citizen and resident of Boston. 
Mr. HERBERT. If 1 am allowed, Mr. Speaker, I will pass to the 


more important parts of this controversy— 

Mr. MORROW. And allow me to say that Mr. Pond, one of the in- 
corporators, was Democratic candidate for governor of California and 
is, I think an American citizen. 

Mr. HERBERT. I hope I may be allowed to continue my argument 
in my own way, and not calicd off to the consideration of thes¢ 
paratively unimportant matters. 

The first question is, is this a commepcial necessity and did 
in it ourselves? 


com- 


we move 
Now, I have heard it asserted that the Navy Depart- 


ment made no such demand. Theydid notmoveinit. Did theState 
Department move in it? I answer no. Itis nothing but a private 
scheme of a private individual seeking a subsidy at our hand It is 
true, sir, that the relations between the Hawaiian Island id the 
United States have been very intimate since the adoption in 1376 of 
the treaty of reciprocity between the two Governments, the wonder- 
ful treaty th..t has given every year for some years past more than 


$2,000,000 to the people of Hawaii as a bonus for the mer 
of selling them a few goods, 

No, Iam understating the proposition in my haste. The facts are, 
as compiled by the statistician of the Government, Mr. Brock, that in 
1889 we remitted of customs duties to the people of Hawaii under the 
Hawaiian treaty $5,400,000—made a gilt of that much to them, and in 
return we shipped from this country to the Hawaiian Islands $3, 100, - 
000, upon which there could not have been a profit of more than 25 per 
cent. made, which would then make the | of the United States 
about $800,000; that is to say, we gave of Government money, taxes 
collected from the people at large, $5,400,000 in order that certain of 
our citizens might sell goods on which they made a profit of $800,000. 

Let me foot up our profit and loss account in another way. The 
total amount of goods we shipped in 1889 from thiscountry was $3,300, 
000; deducting sthat from $5,400,000 you will see that it would have 
paid this Government $2,100,000 in the single year 1839, the last for 
t these 


privilege 


yrolits 


which we have the statistics, if it had boug! 


nh goods that we 

shipped to Hawaii and thrown them into the sea. We would, have 
made $2,100,000 in that one year by doing that. 

This treaty has been in existence now about fourteen years. The 


figures, as compiled by the Government statistician, show that during 
that period we released to the people of that country duties amount- 
ing to over $48,000,000. The goods that we sold them during the 
same period amounted to about $38,000,000, making $10,000,000 more 
of money we gave the Hawaiians than the total value of all the goods 
sold them. The executive department of this Government seemed to 
think that was one-sided enough, and our Government has not de- 
manded for Hawaiians anything more at our hands. But they did not 
satisfy our Hawaiian friends. I knew as soon as I saw this amendment 
in the Senate bill, appropriating $25,090, that some subsidist was be- 








hindit. I watched for the development of his plan, and it came, and 
much more rapidly than I had anticipated. 

An enterprising gentleman named Hartwell, who seems to be a Ha- 
waiian citizen, though that is a matter of entire indifference, secured 
from that Government a concession to Jand a cable at Honolulu and 
to connect with this continent anywhere he might deem proper. He 
has thought proper to come here and ask a subsidy of us instead of go- 
ing and asking it of Canada. 

Mr. ROGERS. Why should he? 

Mr. HERBERT. For the very plain reason that we are much more 
liberal with our money than the Canadians are with theirs, and so here 
is the place to get his money. 

Mr. MCADOO. If the gentleman will allow me to interrupt him, 
I want to ask him a question. I think the gentleman’s colleague from 


Alabama | Mr. OaTes] referred to the citizenship of this gentleman, | 


not because he wanted to prejudice the case, but on this question of 
subsidizing the cable company there was a secret debate in the Senate, 


and the public impression is that this subsidy is to be given to the | 


cable company fer military reasons. 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes 

Mr. McADOO. And therefore if these gentlemen are aliens and not 
in sympathy with our Government, it becomes germane to the ques- 
tion whether, for a cable for military purposes, we are going to give 
this sum of money. If I understand, this is a wire rope costing $3,- 
000,000, to tie the Hawaiian Islands to the United States politically. 

Mr. HERBERT. I did not mean to say that that question was ab- 
solutely unimportant, but there are other questions of much greater 
import about which I wish to speak in my limited time, and so I pass 
on, 

Now, I wish tosay that Mr. Hartwell, having concessions to theamount 
of $25,000 a year from the Hawaiian Government, has come here and 
begun to work in both ends of the Capitol at once for the purpose of 
getting a subsidy. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, the distinguished chairman of 
which [Mr. Hrtr] sits near me, reported on the 12th of February, I 
think, in favor of giving to that company or the company to be organ- 
ized around that concession $150,C00 every year for fifteen years, or 
$2,250,000. 

Mr. McCREARY. The gentleman has referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs as having reported that bill. I desire to say that the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs did not unanimously report it. 

Mr. HERBERT. I understand my friend is opposed to it? 

Mr. McCREARY. I am opposed to it, as other members of the 
committee are. 

Mr. HERBERT. If am interrupted in this manner I can not state 
what I wish to say in the limit of time I have. Now, according to the 
House bill $2,250,000 in the aggregate are to be appropriated, one 
payment of $150,000 each year for fifteen years to this company, for 
building that cable line. The cost of running thatcable will be about 
thatsum. That is about what these parties seeking the subsidy them- 
selves estimate it would cost to ran that cable line. In addition to 
that, they get $25,000 from the Government of Hawaii. 

Now, the Senate have sent over to us a bill in which this company, 
instead of demanding that the Government of the United States run 
that cable provided they build it, have demanded exactly the converse, 
that, if the Government of the United States will give them enough 
money to build it, they will ran it, because the Senate. bill appropri- 

tes in equal payments for a number of years a sum that isin the 
end to aggregate $3,000,000. That is about the cost of the construc- 
tion of this eable; not quite as much as they estimate. They have 
put the figures pretty bigh, and they say it may amount to as much as 
$3,750,000; but when they demand a subsidy, nobody being heard but 
themselves, if they give the cost to them of building that cable, be- 
ture the House Committee, at $3,750,000,every gentleman here, I think, 
will come fairly tothe conclusion that the $3,000,000 which they de- 
mand from the Senate and which the Senate have given them will 
build the cable and then all they will have to do will be to run it. 

Mr. ROGERS, I will undertake the job. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. HERBERT. My friend from Arkansas [Mr. RoGERs] says he 
will undertake the job, and I have no doubt that many gentlemen 
quite as responsible pecuniarily as my friend from Arkansas will be 
ready to join with him. I think I would like to come in as oneof the 
partners myself. Now, Mr. Speaker, that is the scheme in the House 
end of this Capitol. They demand and get a report for $2,225,000 to 
be paid in fifteen years. In the other end of theCapitol they demand 
and get a bill passed or an amendment passed securing $3,000,000. 
They are very liberal about this matter, this Mr. Hartwell and his 
associates. They make us two propositions, and will be satisfied with 
either. First, we ate to pay running expenses for fifteen years. If we 
will do that they will build it and own it. Secondly, we are to build 
it and they will ran and own it. 

And then these liberal gentlemen tell us we must be quick about 
this matter. We must act promptly, for they tell us that, if we do not 
accept one proposition or the other now, some Englishman will build 
a cable from Vancouver’s Island over to Honolulu, so the Congress of 
the United States must jump at the chance they give and must jump 
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| right now, so that the proposed cable will bean American cable. That 
| reminds me of another subsidy that is being urged at the other end oi 
the Capitol, for $100,000,000. That is for the Nicaragua Canal. This 
| Government must indorse bonds to the extent of $100,000,000 in the 
| interest of economy. 
Mr. ROGERS, I have got a friend who will take that job, too. 

| Mr. HERBERT. The gentleman from Arkansas says he has afriend 
who will take that job, too. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I haveno doubt that we all have friends who would 
take it. 

Mr. HERBERT. These schemes are both urged upon precisely the 
same ground. The same thing is said, ‘It must be done now; it must 
| be done immediately.’’ The canal must commence with this $100-, 
000,000 subsidy for this present year or the corporators will have to 
build it themselves, and that would be too bad! [Laughter and ap- 
| plause on the Democratic side. ]_ And this subsidy of $2,250,000 urged 
at this end of the Capito} and of $3,000,000 granted at the other end 
must be given right now for fear some Englishman will lay this cable. 
Has the fact ever occurred to any of the gentlemen who are urging these 
schemes upon us that the next House is to be Democratic and that 
that has something to do in this matter? 

Mr. OATES. It is suspicious. 


commissioned by the people to represent them in the next House, the 
subsidists know that they must pack their trunks and tarn their backs 
on Washington; and that is the reason why they are urging these sub- 
sidies; that is the reason why they mustgothrough now. This is the 
last opportunity. 
Mr. SPRINGER. ‘‘ The Last Chance.”’ 
Mr. HERBERT. It is the same thing with this subsidy shipping 
| bill, which, if d, will eventually cost this Government $47, 000, 000. 
They must all go through rightnow. They must go through this ses- 
| 


| 
Mr. HERBERT. When the Democrats assemble here who have been 


sion. And Iexpect to see arule brought into this House and that 
shipping subsidy bill passed through under it. Now, I want to say 
just one word on this question of subsidies. This Congress is about 
to start the Government in a new field ‘of legislation. We seem to 
have forgotten the past and the scandals growing out of the Pacific 
railroad subsidies and the Pacific Mail subsidies. We seem at last to 
have forgotten the experience that cost usso much in the days that are 
gone. 

Sir, this Congress has had a record, taken altogether, of which the 
American people can be proud. Seldom has it failed the people in an 
emergency. It has frequently been partisan, very partisan, but such 
has been the vigor of our free institutions that they have survived every 
assault that partisanship has made upon our Government until at last 
the conservative spirit of our people could provide a remedy. Some 
wrongs have not yet been fully righted. Still, sir, so long as Congress 
honestly represents popular sentiment, whatever that sentiment may 
be, popular government in America can not be a failure. 

But, sir, if the time ever comes when the people of this country lose 
confidenee in the honesty and integrity of this body, whenever instead 
of representing the people the members of the Congress of the United 
States represent nothing but greed and gain, then we will totter to our 
fall, just as did the Roman Empire when the senate of Rome became 
corrupt. Look back over our past history. Congress has often done 
what the people did not approve. Its wrongful acts are many; its de- 
partures from the lines of constitutional limitations have been fre- 
quent; yet I can recall but two instances in which it caused the blush 
of shame to mount the cheek of every citizen of America. These 
were the investigations growing out of subsidy legislation. 

Now, we propose to enter upon a system, not of internal improve- 
ment, butof externalimprovement. The ocean is full of cables, yet wo 
have never spent a dollar for one. We neversurveyed the route for one. 
The world is full of canals. We have never spent adollar for a canal 
abroad. Other countries have subsidies for ships. We have never 
adopted at any time in the past the policy of giving indiscriminate sub- 
sidies to all classes of ships, wooden and iron, sail and steam, fast and 
slow; yet we have a bill here now before us that has passed one House, 
proposing to embark our Government upon this new field. Have we 
entirely forgotten the lessons of the past ? 

One of the first discussions that I took part in in Congress was dur- 
ing the effort on the part of the Texas Pacific Railroad Company to get 
an endorsement by the bonds of this Government for $38,000,000. It 
happened thatat that time the Legislature of the State of Alabama had 
ro olved unanimously to instruct their Senators and request their Repre- 
sentatives to vote in favor of thatsubsidy. I intimated that I could not 
favor the bill. Immediately two plausible gentlemen were’sent to the 
district I represent on this floor, and, going all through it, they got pe- 
titions from two-thirds of the leading men of every town and sent them 
here, intending to compel me in spite of my judgment to support the 
bill. Igive you this bit of personal experience, use many gentle- 
man here are being pressed from homeasI wasthen. The sentiment in 
the State I came from and in the district I represented seemed to be 
overwhelming. Butit was on the surface only, gentlemen, just as the 
sentiment for these bills is now in your districts. A single speech made 
here against the bill and circulated in my State and district put wen to 
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thinking, and soon they spoke out against the very bill they had asked 
for. 

A great deal of sentiment has been got up in favor of this shipping 
bill. The men who manage that know how to hire a hall and fill it 
with people. They can buy newspapers and edit them. They can 
subsidize the press. They can get petitions, and do by the bushel, 
from men who have not considered them. But just as it was in the 
case of the sentiment manufactured by the Texas Pacific Railroad 
Company, this pressure for the shipping bill subsidy, I tell you gen- 
tlemen, does not represent the people. It is not and it never will be 
the well-considered opinion of the farmers and other taxpayers of 
this country that we shall vote away their money to enrich other in- 
terests, 

That same plan, the plan of the Texas Pacific lobby, is being pursued 
here by this American Shipping and Industrial League—for that is the 
high-sounding title under which these organized lobbyists travel «llover 
thiscountry. They have hired halls in Pensacola, in Birmingham, in 
Washington, and elsewhere throughout the country; they have used 
every conceivable means, they have spent money without stint. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Food Adulteration. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. ALGERNON SS. PADDOCK, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Monday, March 2, 1891. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H.R. 13552) making appro 
priations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1892— 


Mr. PADDOCK said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I move, on page 12, to strike out all from line 6 to 
line 19, inclusive, and insert what I send to the Secretary’s desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. 
from line 6 to line 19, inclusive, as follows: 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to extend and continue the investiga- 
tion of the adulteration of food, drugs, and liquors, including the purchase of 
samples, transportation, traveling expenses, stationery, return postage, print- 
ing and illustrations, analyzing, investigating, and examining samples pur- 
ehased in the open markets, the sum of $12,500; and for these purposes the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to employ such assistants, clerks, and 
other persons as he may deem necessary: Provided, That the Secretary is 
hereby required to make a separate report to Congress as to where and when 
the samples of food, liquors, and drugs were purchased, whenand where ana- 
lyzed, and the result of such ye together with the name of the manufac- 
turer and the brand or label on the package or article. 


And insert: 


For the purpose of protecting the commerce in food products and drugs be- 
tween the several States and Territories of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, the Secretary of Agriculture shal] organize in the Department of Agricul- 
ture a section to be known as the food eection of the chemical division, and 
make necessary rules governing the same, to carry out the provisions herein 
under direction of the chief chemist, whose duty it shall be to procure from 
time to time, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and analyze, or cause to be analyze or examined, samples of food 
and drugs sold or offered for sale in any State or Territory other than where 
manufactured. 

The introduction into any State or Territory from any other State or Terri- 
tory or foreign country of any article of food or drugs which is adulterated 
within the meaning of these provisions is hereby prohibited, and any person 
who shall ship or deliver for shipment from any State or Territory or foreign 
country to any other State or Territory, or who sha)! receive in any State or 
Territory from any other State or Territory or foreign country, or who, having 
so received, shall deliver, for pay or otherwise, or offer to deliver to any other 
person, any such article so adulterated within the meaning of this act, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and for such offense be fined not exceeding $200 for 
the first offense, and for each subsequent offense not exceeding $300, or be im- 
prisoned not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

The chief chemist shal! make, or cause to be made, underrulesand reguiations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, examinations of specimens of 
food and drugs which may be collected from time to time, under rules and regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, and publish in bulletins 
the results of such analyses. But the names of manufacturers or venders of 
such foods or drugs analyzed shall in no case be published in such bulletins 
until afler conviction in the courts of violation of this act. If it shall appear 
from such examination that any of the provisions of this act have been violated 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall at once cause a report of the fact to be made 
to the proper United States district attorney, with a copy of the results of the 
analysis duly authenticated by the analyst under oath. 

It shall be the duty of every district attorney to whom the food section shall 
report any violation of thisact to cause proceedings to be commenced and pros- 
ecuted without delay for the fines and penalties in such case provided, unless, 
upon inquiry and examination, he shall decide that such proceedings can not 

y be sustained, in which case he shall report the facts to the food sec- 


The term “drug,”’ as usedin this act, shall inelude all medicines for internal 
orexternaluse. Theterm “food,” as used herein, shall include all articles used 
for food or drink by man, whether simple, mixed, or compound. 

For the purposes of this act an article shall be deemed to be adulterated- 

In case of drugs: . 

First. If when sold under or by a name recognized in the United States Phar- 


On page 12 it is proposed tostrike out the clause | 
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macoperia it differs from the standard of stren 
tothe tests laid down therein 

Second. If when sold under or by a name no 
Pharmacopeeia, but which is found in t 
ard work on materia medica, it diff 
quality, or purity, according to the tests laid dow: 

Third. If its strength or purity fail bel the pr 
it is sold. 

In the case of food or drink 

First. Lf any substance or substa 
with it so as to reduce or lower or injuriously aff i i 
that such product, when offered for sale, shall be calcu i 
deceive the purchaser 

Second. If any inferior substance been subst 
wholly or in part for the article, so that the produ en 1, shall t 
deceive the purchaser 

Vhird. Ifany valuable constituent of the artic is been wholly o ' 
abstracted, so that the product, when sold, shall tend to dece 

Fourth, If it be an imitation of 
article. 

Fifth, If it be mixed, colored 
damage is concealed, so that such 
purchaser. 

Sixth. If it contain any added poisonous ingre 
may render such article injuriot 

Seventh, If it consists of the whole or any part of 
posed, or putrid animal or vegetable substance, or any portion of au an 
unfit for food, whether manufactured or not, or if it is the product of a diseased 
animal or of an animal that has died otherwise than by slaughte: ! 
Chat an article of food or drug which does not contain a 
ingredient shall not be deemed to be adulterated 

First, in the case of mixtures or compounds which may be now o time 
to time hereafter known as articles of food under their o 
and notincluded in definition fourth of this section 

Second, in the case of articles labeled d, or tagwg 
dicate that they are mixtures, compo lends 

Phird, when any matter or ingredient has been added tothe tf 
cause the same is require 1 for the pr nlucti« 
cle of commerce in a state fit for carriage 
to increase the bulk, weight, or measure of the food or drug, or conceal the in- 
ferior quality thereof: Provided, That the same shall be labeled, branded, o1 
tagged, as prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, so as to show them to be 
compounds: And provided fi That nothing in these prov 
construed as requiring or compelling proprietors and manufacturer 
tary medicines to make public their trade formulas 

Fourth, where the food or drug is unavoidably mix 
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Every person manufacturing or exposing for sale or delivering toa purchaser 
any drug or article of food included in the provisions of this act shall furnish 
such drugs or artieles of food to any person duly authorized by the foo. section 
to receive the same, and who shall apply to him for the purpose, and shall ten- 
der him the value thereof, in asample sufficient for the 
article or articles in his possession, and in the presen: and 
agent of thé food section, if so desired by either party, said sample shall be di 
vided into three parts and each part sealed by the seal of the food section, 

One part shall be left with the dealer, one delivered to the food section, and 
one deposited with the United States district attorney for the district in which 
the sample is taken. Said manufacturer or dealer may have the sample left 
with him analyzed at his own expense, and if the results of said analysis differ 
from those of the food section the sample in the hands of the district attorney 
shall be analyzed by a third chemist, who shall be appointed by the president 
of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists of the United States, in the 
presence of the chemist of the food section and the chemist representing the 
dealer. and the whole evidence shall be laid before the court. 

Whoever refuses to comply, upon demand, with the requirement herein to 
furnish samples of the articles described, shal! be guilty of a misdemeanor; and, 
upon conviction, shall be fined not exceeding one hundred nor less than ten 
dollars, or imprisoned not exceeding one hundred nor less than thirty days, or 
both. And any person found guilty of manufacturing, offering for sale 
ing an adulterated article of food or drug under these provisions shall be ad 
judged to pay, in addition to the penalties herein provided, all the nece 
costs and expenses incurred in inspecting and analyzing such adulterated ar- 
ticles which said person may have been found guilty of manufacturing, selling, 
or offering for sale. 

Nothing in these provisions shall be construed to interfere with 
wholly internal in any State, nor with the exercise of their police 
the several States. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to employ such additional 
chemists, inspectors, clerks, laborers, and other employés as may be necessary, 
and there is hereby appropriated the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, to carry out these provisions 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska | Mr. PADDOCK. | 
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Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. President. I should like to refer, but not at 
very great length, to this proposed legislation which has been 
Congress now for some time. The provisions are substantially the 
same as those of the bill known under the number of Senate bill 3991. 
rhis bill has had a place on the Calendar foralongtime. It has now 
been modified and changed so as to conform in its provisions to the 
general formulation of an appropriation bill. 

Mr. President, the proposed amendment is the result of nearly three 
years’ investigation by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. During the Fiftieth Congress the subject of food adulteration 
was brought before that committee in connection with the lard bill 
then under consideration, and a large amount of testimony was taken 
by the committees of both Houses 

At the opening of the present Congress the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture promptly entered upon the duty of formulating and con 
sidering a measure which, in the judgment of a majority of the com 
mittee, would provide aremedy against injuriousand fraudulent adulter- 
ations in the people’s food supply, which would have general a; 
cation, and which in their opinion would farnish the fullest re 
within the power of Congress to apply 

The measure presented is the result. It has been formulated after 
most careful consideration of many conflicting opinions and as many 
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suggested p Other national and State laws bearing upon the same | 
subject have been studied and their effects noted, and the results of | 
antiadulteration laws generally have been examined in connection with 


nea 


re 


the proposed measure. The bill is believed to be conservative, and at | 
the same time thorough in all respects. In accomplishing the ends | 
sought it will interfere as little as possible with legitimate trade and in- 
dustry, but its provisions will bestringent enough to secure the objects | 
for which it was formulated, the protection of health and the con- | 
servation of honest trade, and incidentally the stimulation of commercial | 
conscience. 
NEED OF SUCH LEGISLATION, 
Unless such a law is needed; if its er is to be simply an at- | 


tempt to quiet disagreeable im portunity ; if, in short, it is not to have its 
basis in a duty owed by the government = the governed, it should not | 
be enacted. Makeshift legislation isoften worse than none. A remedy | 
simply temporary and applied to the correction of an evil not general 
in nature can not be permanently satisfactory. Theamendment under | 
consideration if adopted will meet a general need. It is directed 
against an evil of almost universal distribution. 

The report which I had the honor to submit on behalf of the com- | 
mittee, to accompany this bill, deals quite fully with the whole subject 
of drug and food adulterations. I beg the indulgence of the Senate 
while I read somewhat freely from its pages. | 

However, I can not in this hurried hour detain the Senate to form- 
ally read all that part of this report and all of the other statistics and 
matter of this kind which I desire to quote; and for economy of time 
I will ask to omit as I go along the reading of such parts thereof as I 
may not be able to present verbally. 


The importance of the subject of adulteration has been conceded since the 
earliest times, and governments have been called to deal with it for centuries 
past. But it has only been since the great opportunities for fraud provided by 


modern science, and especially modern chemistry, have presented themselves 
that the sophistication of articles of commerce has reached its present height. 
Science has besn called upon in the interest of honesty to trace and detect the 
frauds of scientific dishonesty, and the microscope, test tube, retort, and chem- 
ical reagent have opened to view the grave and growing consequences of a greed 
for gain which is assailing the public heaith, affecting the pocket of the con- 
sumer, and undermining what is so aptiy denominated by Dr. Hassall as the 
very foundation of trade, namely, ‘faith in commercial integrity.”” The re- 
port upon House bill 10320, from the Committee on Agriculture, Fiftieth Con- 
gress, tersely sums up the situation as follows 

‘That one of the first considerations of every civilized government is its food 
supply can not be controverted, nor can it be contested that the purity of the 
supply is as important as the supply itself. Quantity alone will not meet the 
demand; quality, within certain limits, is as necessary to health and the pro- 
longation of life as quantity is to its preservation. 

The recent exhaustive examination into the alleged adulteration of lard by 
this commitiee demonstrated the prevalence of covetous and dishonest prac- 
tices in the degeneration, counterfeit, and substitution of commodities by which 
inferior, cheaper, and sometimes injurious articles were made to represent those 
of standard quality and absolute purity. 

‘This state of facts amounts not only to a premium upon dishonesty, but is a 
threat to national health. Honest manufacturers and dealers are placed ata 
disadvantage or are forced into a reckless competition withfraud. Legitimate 
trade is handicapped and demoralized. It tends to make an Ishmaelite of both 
manufacturer and dealer, and the band that is raised against competitors in 


Articles Deleterious adulteration. 


Arrowroot ... 
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| among others the following: 
| greens, which are mixtures of the chromates of lead and indigo,of Pruss 


Fraudulent adulteration. 


Other starches, w 








trade falls in the case of the meat industries of the country necessarily upon 
the 7,000,000 and over of farmers who produce the supply, and fraudulently upon 
the entire population that consumes it at second hand.”’ 

The same application can be made to every other manufactured food prox 
which is the subject of fraudulent compounding and sophistications; and 
vestigation has established that few articles of diet are exempt. While it 
true that by far the greater proportion of these adulterations are commer 
frauds and not necessarily poisonous in character, it is undisputed that tricke, 
and dishonesty have not stopped at the line of mere sophistication, and that 
many Instances unscrupulous mavufacturers, manipulators, compounders, ani 
dealers have not hesitated to color, stuff, and revamp their wares with dy 
drugs, and minerals of a death-dealing nature. 

A great variety of such substances,”’ says Dr. Hassall, the eminent Eng 
expert, ‘are used for the purpose of adulteration. We have ourselves dete: 
the three chromates of lead, the three Brunsw 
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blue, red oxide of lead or red lead, arsenite of copper, etc. The | 
will be observed, contains the names of some of the most virulent poisons 

The special agent of the Agricultural Department, in Bulletin No. 25 of t 
division of chemistry, Department of Agriculture, after an exhaustive iny: 
gation of the subje +t, says: 

“The investigations of the writer show, as will, I think, be conclusive! 
proved by the evidence adduced, that adulteration of ourfood products is g« 
erally and steadily increasing. ‘That most of these adulterations belong tot 
second class, namely, the noninjurious to health, is a cause for congratulat 
and in many cases of adulteration prejudicial to health the use of such adult« 
ants ought to be charged rather to ignorance than to malice. 
the consumer, however, is just as grievous, and calls as loudly for his prot« 
tion from deleterious compounds fraudulently introduced into food, drink, a 
drugs as though he were the victim of malice. 

‘It may be noted here that among the most poisonous adulterants in us« 
those used to color and cheapen confectionery and liquors. Now, setting as 
for a moment the consideratiou of this most grievous sort of adulteration 
which the public health is injured, we find what we have styled ‘noninjur 
ous adulteration’ so common that estimates as to the amount of which t 
American people are annually defrauded in this manner are simply appalli: 
Several features of this great and growiag evil demand special considerati 
First, this fraud bears most heavily upon the uneducated and the poor. Wh 
the poor man is compelied to patronize cheap stores and in his struggle for e. 
istence and his endeavor to provide the quantity necessary to supply the dai 
wants of himself and family is driven to purchase cheap goods, the rich ma 
can to a certain extent protect himself by confining his dealings to the 
reputable tradesmen and paying the highest prices. 

“Again, we find that atcheontion of many of our food products results 
cheapening the product of the farm, thus lessening the profits of the husband 
man and robbing both consumer and producer, It must not be forgotten, too 
thateven though adulterated with matter not positively injurious to healt! 
such food, drugs, or liquors can not be as nutritious and wholesome as the pure 
articles, and especially important does this feature of adulteration become in 
the matter of drugs used to prevent or cure disease. To be fed on debased and 
poisoned food, tainted or diseased meat, until the body sickens, is surely bad 
enough without the efforts of the physician to prevent or allay disease bein, 
frustrated by his inability to secure unadulterated drugs and remedies fitted to 
do his work.” 

The charge made by English chemists and the parliamentary commissio: 
that adulteration and sophistication were prevalent in every class of food prod 
ucts examined has been fully borne out in this country. A mere glance over 
the articles analyzed by State aad national chemists, withthe results of the anal 
yses, is sufficient to show the startling prevalence of fraud inthe manufacture 
and sale of products in daily consumption in ourhomes. It is shown that from 
bread to wine,through the whole commercial alphabet, dishonest and merce- 
nary manufacturers are busily engaged in robbing the public to increase profits 
In England, Hassall, and, in our own country, Professor Sharpless, the chemists 
of the Bureau of Agriculture and of various State boards of health, have printed 
classified lists of adulterants commonly found in articles of food. Professor 
Sharpless’. list is herewith appended, divided according to his well-known triple 
classification of adulteration : 


The result t 
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Accidental adulteration. 


hich are substitutued in whole or in | 


part for the genuine article. 



























rater. ccovcaistdabgiiiiiesitieniiiniaman de atees tional Water, burnt sugar. 
Bread Alum, sulphate of copper. Flours other than wheat, inferior flour, potatoes Ashes from oven, grit from millstones. 
Butter Copper . ; Water, other fats, excess of salts, starch 2... Curd, 
Canned vegetables | Salts of copper, ‘lead. | Excess of water.......0+++++++ sipaeeanees, petubnebaaunsiies = ..| Meat damaged in the process of can- 
n i meat i ning. 
Cheesx Salts of mercury in the rind............... ..| Oleomargarine. 
Candy and confec- | Poisonous colors, artificial essences........) Grape-Sugaar....-ccce....ccsessesees savers serseees . Flour. 
tioners i 
RIND aisveccustnines wctoccvitl etnatentietrenrnivwttinniinesaann Chicory, pease, rye, beans, acorns, chefus-nuts, ‘almond | 
or other nut shells, burnt sugar, low-grade coffees. 
Cocoaand chocolate Oxide of iron and other coloring matter... Animal fats, starch, flour, and sugar. j 
Cayenne pepper Red lead Ground rice, flour, salt,and ship bread,Indian meal............| Oxide of iron. 
Flour Alum Ground rice.......... eennesse aenlorinnnainnet Grit and sand, 
Ginge Turmeric, Cayenne pepper, ‘mustard, inferior varieties of 
} ginger. j 
Gir Alum, salt, spirits of turpentine..............| Water, sugar. 
Hon ; cemepebecnaels GHREOT, SIDS UI csi ctnncingindioratibemtnsnernen- agit: vec | Pollen of various plants,insccts. 
Isis MED ercssmesevernenitipnemnniniaenaas Gelatin. | 
Lar Caustic lime, ‘alum ioungs Starch, stearin, salt. 
Mustard Chromate of lead sulphate oflime Yellow lakes, flour, turmeric, Cayenne pepper. 
Milk Water peneeys Burnt sugar, annotto ........... . Sand, dirt. 
Meat Infested with parasites. . eutuiiattocccsuiqansesentiianaianeniunyeetnhnesaquintaniminneste | Tainted. 
Horse-radish . ones meeonvpetensihiipieitten pies 6 Turnip 
Fruit jellies Aniline colors, artificial essences............. Gelatin, apple jelly. i 
Oatmeal * secennaianaaliegadasinlidiedts cigtapeibhid ail seinghauis cenamntintends sngtienee Old and wormy. 
Pickles Salts of copper, alum. 
Preserves eS ee Apples, pumpkins, molasses. } 
Pepper Fiour, ship bread, mustard, linseed meal .................00. 000+ Sand. 
Sago , os apapueninanes - Potato starch. ' 
Rum , Cayenne pepper, artificial essences... il ae cee aie ethane Burnt sugar. 
Sug ar Salts of tin and lead, gypsum.......... eS a ee enodeene sssteeereneee, Sand and dirt, insects, dead and alive. 
Ces : Flour, starches. 
c Clow i cscics enbeasecihecll-cnallintiaaiite wile Arrowroot. } 
CRRRRIDA 0. 00008 ns ceccnce] <hescoccestnnssagesnesncosusancoesmmenpephahenevacened! tmentieell Spent bark. } 
PURO is ic vcvess cn ccsccns] ove cpesed cnscenseguncensere sennsunnsinncamsnvessenseeaneune emma | Ship-bread. | ’ 
Tks bchncesedunibinindintienetnial Foreign leaves, spent tea, plumbago, gum, indigo, Prus- | Ferruginous earth. 
sian blue, China clay, soapstone, gypsum. 
Vineg Sulphuric, hyfrochioric, and pyrolig- | Burnt sugar, water. 
neous acids ’ ; 
Win Aniline colors, crude brand y...........,...01] W@tet.....0cccseercenrerees soneeesevers Reeves .ctocnmecsses eneunecesepguebvorersesnaee Sulphate of potassa. 
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of other analysts. In Massachusetts, where an able and efficient State board 
has been successful through rigid inspection and the publication of results in 
greatly checking adulteration, the following forms of drug sophistication, prior 
to the enforcement of the law, were discovered (see page 24, Massachusetts 
Report, 1886): 

“Opium and its preparations, especially powdered opium, and tincture of 
opium. Deficiency in the required strength of the morphia 

“ Cinchona, quinine and its preparations, especially the citrate of iron and 
quinine. 

* Quinine pilis,—Deticiency in weight. 

“Compound spirits of ether.—(Hoftman's anodyne.) Absence of 
portant ingredient, the ethereal oil, or substitution therefor. 

“Spirits of nitrous ether (sweet spirits of niter).—Deficiency in ethy] nitrite 

“ Salts of bismuth.—Essence of arsenic. 

“* Tincture of iodine,—Deficiency of iodine, 

“* Jodide of potassium.—Excess of chloride or other impurities 

* Bitartrate of potassium.—Excess fof lime or other impurities and substitu- 
tion of starch and other ingredients. 

** Jalap.—Deliciency in required strength. 

“ Cochineal.—Loaded with heavy foreign powders. 

“ Essential vils.—Adulterated with turpentine. 

“ Pharmacopeial wines and liquors.—Excess or deficiency in required strength 
of alcohol and excessin solid residue.addition of water, alcohol, or sugar. 

“Out of 288 samples examined by Dr. Davenport 182, or 45.8 per cent., were 
found not to be of standard quality.” 

Of articles of food subject to adulteration the proportion which is adulterated 
is nothing if not startling. Dr. Lattimore, analyst of the New York State board 
of health, reported that of 376 articles of diet in daily use in every household 
255, or more than two-thirds, were found to be adulterated. Of 205 samples of 
so-called cream of tartar analyzed only 53 were unadulterated. Dr. Beckwith 
in the Sanitarian for July, 1887, says: 

“An examination of the reports of analysts employed by the boards in dif 
ferent States will reveal the fact that about all of our food supply is largely 
adulterated. Household articles, according to the following table, compiled 
by Dr. Newton, of New Jersey, suffer to an alarming extent.’’ The table is ap- 
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pended; 

Per cent, 
Spices and condiments ................. Senthiueatenitinaideun ounces si sales Aaatatenenieediies. 
ie le as sseenaminnvecncunibeansscamepres 45 
istic etatphtlnctitinen 45 
Lower grade sugar. 20 
re ene naiibierebsuenabe Soneneunened whe sreesheceyenewsent 50 
Milk (when not inspected). 50 
ak a al ssnssapiingnaunenrnenseecechenaoesesene none 
ee 2 
Cream tartar and baking powder.... 44 
Butter (substitution of other fats) 40 


Vinegar ....... 
Olive-oil...... petsiouese 


These reports are fully borne out by the investigations made by the Ameri- 

n Society for the Prevention of the Aduiteration of Food, which has done 
brave work in attracting public attention to the crying need of a national law 
to prevent these commercial frauds. The chemist of the society gives the fol- 
lowing results of examinations made by himself and compared with the similar 
work of other examining analysts: 

“Average of the per cent. of adulteration of the more common articles of 
food and drugs: Olive oil, 60 percent.; castor oil, 20 per cent.; blue ointment, 
61 per cent.; tineture opium, 58 per cent.; spices and condiments, 66 per cent. ; 
candies,33 per cent.; sirups, 50 per cent.; cream tartar, 40 per cent.; baking 
powder, 44 per cent.; butter, 40 per cent.; bread and pastry, 15 per cent.; milk, 
40 per cent.; lowergrade sugar, 20 per cent. ; lard, 70 per cent.; tea, 40 per cent. ; 
ground coffee, 49 per cent.; cider vinegar, 80 per cent.; ice cream, 55 per cent. ; 
chocolate, 38 per cent.; honey, 24percent.; wine, 40per cent.; beer, 45 per cent. ; 
spirituous liquors, 33 per cent.’’ 

The enormous amount of adulterated food products under false pretenses 
can not be questioned in the face of the facts presented or the menace to health 
in many of the adulterations used, But there is another point of view as im- 
portant as it is practical, namely, the effect of these practices upon the pocket of 
the consumer. It is manifest from the investigations made that price no longer 
ae urity. But even where this is the case the wealthy alone reap the 

nefits. The purchasers of the inferior, because the cheaper, articles are nat- 
urally those of most moderate means. The robbery through food adulteration 
therefore falls most heavily on the poor. The annual sum gained by these 
commercial pickpockets is startling. 

It is estimated by one of the leading trade journals of the United States that 
2per cent, of the entire food supply of this country is sophisticated. Taking 
the conservative estimate of $4,500,000,000 as the total value of the food supply 
consumed in the United States annually, there is, upon this basis of estimation, 
$90,000,009 a year of fraudulent food products foisted upon consumers. Dr. 
Abbott, of the Massachusetts board of health, asserts that in that State, as the 
result of stringent food and drug inspection laws, there has been a saving of 5 
per cent, to the people in the increased purity of food products. 


HOME TESTIMONY PRESENTED. 


I also desire to call the attention of the Senate to the valuable tes- 
timony recently presented to the public in a very interesting paper by 
H. Wharton Amerling, president of the Society for the Prevention of 
Adulteration of Foods, Drugs, Medicines, ete., in support of the de- 
mand for immediate legislation upon this most important subject: 


Some thirty years ago the London Lancet, the leading medical and surgical 
journal of the world, owing to the repeated exposures of Dr. Postgate. deter- 
mined to employ at its own expense one of the best analytical chemists o/ the 
age to investigate the subject. For that purpose Dr. Hassall, a man of national 
reputation anda fellow of a dozen learned societies, was selected. He devoted 
several years to the work, and collated his researches in a large-sized volume. 
His book constituted the basis of subsequent Parliamentary investigation, 
which gives it quasi-official character. From it will be found below copious 
extracts bearing upon a few of the most glaring abuses: 

During the course of the last six years the author has examined minutely 
and scrupulously, microscopicallyand chemically, over three thousand sam- 
ples of the principal articles of consumption, as well as many drugs; and, as 
the one great result of thissomewhat extended experience, he affirms that some 
short time back there were few articles of consumption the adulteration of 
which was practicable, and which at the same time could be rendered profit- 
able, which were not extensively subjected to adulteration. 

Dr. Normandy, one of the highest authorities of the age, concludes his evi- 
dence before the Parliamentary committee with this remark: 

“Adulteration is a widespread evil which has invaded every branch of com- 
merce; everything which can be mixed or adulterated or debased in any way 
is debased.” 


The subjoined table contains not only the names of the substances used in 
@iulteration possessing more or less injurious properties, but also the names of 
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Although this list is a formidable one, it is greatly extended by the researches | 












the articles in which they have been discovered. It will be perceived t le 
number of injurious substances thus « yyed is very great 
In 8 : l | 
SUBSTAN 
( indicus I 
Ar f copper, emerald green ( ur ¢ ‘ 
Sol lel’s green 
Su te of copper or blue vitrio i Pick ttled fru ama ¥ es 
icetate of copper or verdigr ’ lried and cryst ed 
t 
( ite of « v ( is ir, « ot ery, and tea 
wit e chre s i ww r ar, « 1 ery, 
tea, al iff 
ted ox d Ca i! power r 
Red fer < earths, as Vene 1 | Red s is ! ter, an- 
red, bole Ar an, red i y, a tomato sa and in 
ochers, umber, et potted meatsand fish, « 1, ol y 
at ’ Ss, annott tea, and 
SI ft ‘ 
Carbonate of lead Sugar con tionery 
Plumbago or black lead In certain black and other tea 
Bisulphuret of mercury or ur Cayenne, sugar, confect 
Sulphate of iron...... tedried tea and bec 
Sulphate of copper vd, rarely; annott 
} Cayenne Saibicndigeale ( ! r,and mustard 
Gam boge ute < ‘ ) 
Chromates of potash. l isnulf 
The three false Brunswick greens, be Sugar con 
ing mixtures ofthe chromates of lead 
and indigo, or Prussian blue 
Oxychlorides of copper or true Bruns- D 
Wick greens 
Orpiment or phuret of arsenicum Do 
Ferrocyanide of iron or Prussian blue Do 
Antwerp blue or Prussian blue and Do 
chalk. 
Indigo........ ‘i Do 
Ultramarine. ‘ Do 
Artificial ultramarine Do 
Hydrated sulphate of lime, mineral | Flour, bread, sugar confectionery. 
white, or plaster of Paris 
BBE cc cscove ts covetse ee Bread and flour 
Sulphuric acid Vir . 
Bronze powders or alloys of copper | Sugar confectionery. 





and zine, 


These disclosures, be it recollected, were made nearly thirty years ago, and 
. ’ ) yy g 


when food poisoning was but yet in its infan It was long anterior to the 
day when tallow and suet supplanted legitimate and normal butter by most 
abnormal and disgusting process, or gluc ecane-sugar, or seores of other 


improvements had been made upon the reco 


ized, time-honored processes of 
our fathers, 


In this, as in other things, the world 
Il. 

Dr. Hassall concludes his general introductior 
tion in the following pertinent and impressive 

Legislation on the subject is required 

First. For the protection of the public health. The evidence given before th« 
Parliamentary committee on adulteration proves that the deadliest poisons ar 
daily resorted to for purposes of adulteration, to the injury of the health 
the destruction of the lives of thousands rhere is scarcely a poisonous pigment 
known to these islands which is not thus employed. 

Second. For the protection of the revenur rhis will be readily acknowledged 
when it is known that nearly half the natior revenue is derived from taxes 
on food and beverages. Ithas already been shown that not long since adultera 
tion was rife, and it still exists to a large extent in nearly all articles of con 
sumption, both solid and fluid, and including even those under the supervision 
ofthe excise. 


has moved since then, 


10n the subject of food adultera 
words 


and 


Third. In the interests of the honest merchantandtrader. The uprighttrader 
is placed in a most trying and unfair position in consequence of adulteration, 
He is exposed to the most ruinous and unscrupulous competition; too often he 
is undersold, and his business thus taken from him, It is therefore to the in 
terest of the honest trader that effective legislation should take place, and not 
only is it to his interest, but we can state that it is his most anxious desire that 
adulteration should be abolished. In advocating the suppression of adultera 
tion we are therefore advocating the rights and terests of all honorable 
traders 

Fourth. For the sake of the consumer, That the consumer is extensivel 


robbed through aculteration, s 
is unquestionable. It ver, the poor man, the laborer and the artisan, 
who is the most extensively defrauded; for upied early and with 

daily labor,often in debt with those with whom he deals, he has no time or power 
to help himselfin the matter, and if he had the time 


ymetimes of his health, but always of his mone 





Is, hows 





oc late 


he still wo | require the 

requisite knowledge. The subject of adulteration, therefore, while it concerns 

all classes, is eminently a poor man’s question; theextent to which he is cheated 
through adulteration is really enormous. 

Fifth. On the ground of public morality Adulteration involves deception, 


dishonesty, fraud, and robbery, and,since adulteration isso prevalent, soequally 
must these vices prevail to the serious detriment of put morality and to the 
injury of the character of the whole nation for probity in the eyes of the world 
We repeat, then, that some prompt, active, and efficient legislative interferenc 
is demanded for the of public morality and the character of this country 
among the nations of the world. 


sake 


HASSALL'S 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD 

From an examination of this table it appears 

1. That of thirty-four coffees thirty-one were adulterated 

2. That chicory was present in thirty-one of the samy 

3. Roasted corn in twelve. 

1, Beans and potato flour eachin one sample 

5. That in sixteen cases the adulteration consist 

6. That in the remaining fifteen samp 
and either roasted corn, beans, or potatocs 

7. That in many instances the quantity of coffee was very small, 
while in others itformed not more than one-fifth, fourth, third, half, and sooa, 
of the whole article. 

We are satisfied that the gross aggregate of the adulterations detected did not 
amount to less than one-third of the entire bulk of the quantity purchased, 

Speaking of the articles used in the adulteration of tea the author says 

“The principal of these substances are Dutch pink, ro pink, logwood, 
turmeric, carbonate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, steatile, soapstone or silicate 
of magnesia, chromate of lead, the chromates of potash, ferrocyanide of iron 
indigo. carbonate of copper, acetate of copper, arsenic of copper.” 

Thus it has been shown that exhausted tea leavesare sometimes made up with 
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gam, etc., and resold to the public as genuine black tea, and, when artificially 
colored and glazed, even as green tea. 

That the substances employed in the coloring are in many cases very much 
more objectionable and injurious than those used by the Chinese, being some- 
times highly poisonous. 

Out of seventy-two samples of brown sugar, as procured at different shops, 
subjected to examination, fragments of sugar cane were presentin all but one, 
hese were usually so smal! that they were visible only by the aid of the mi- 
croscope. 

oan es and filaments of fungus were present in nearly all the sugars. The 
acari were present in sixty-nine of the samples, and in many In very consid- 
erable quantities 

Cirape sugar was detected in all the sugars 

Four of the sugars contained proportions of starch so considerable as to lead 
to the inference that they were adulterated. 

Eleven other samples of brown sugar, as imported from the East and West 
Indies, furnished neariy similar results. Two only could be regarded as pure 
and fit for human consumption. 

Concerning bread.—We have already referred to some extent to the adulter- 
ation of bread with water. Bread naturally containsa large quantity of water, 
estimated at 66 parts in every 150 of bread, 16 of these only being natural to the 
flour; but it is frequently made to contain greater amounts. One principal 
means by which this is affected is by the addition of rice or rice flour to bread ; 
this, swelling up, absorbs much more water than wheat flour. Potatoes used 
in any quantity probably have to some extent the same effect. In the intro- 
duction of rice, then, into bread there is a double evil: first, a substance is put 
into the bread which does not possess nearly so much nourishment as wheat 
flour and, second, by its means a larger quantity of another substance is ab- 
sorbed by the bread, and which has no nourishing properties whatever. While 
wheat flour seldom contains less and often much more than 12 per cent. of gluten, 
rice has only about 7 per cent. of that nutritious substance,and potatoes are 
equally deficient in gluten. 

rhe public, then, in judging of the quality of bread by its color, by its white- 
ness, commits a most serious mistake; there is little or no connection between 
color and quality; in fact, very generally the whitest breads are the most adul- 
terated. The public, therefore, should lose no time in correcting its judgment 
on this point, 

Again, the mistaken taste of the public for very white bread, which, be it 
known, can not be obtained even from the finest and best flour except by the 
use of alum or some other substance similar in its operation, tends to the seri- 
ous injury of the bread in another way. 

After proving that alum enters injuriously in almost all bought bread, he adds: 

Further, alum is very apt to disorder the stomach and to occasion acidity and 
dyspepsia. 

Vinegar.—-The principal adulterations of vinegar are water, sulphuric acid, 
and burntsugar, and sometimes acid substances, as chilis and grains of paradise, 
and also pyroligneous or aceticacids, 

Che water is added to increase the bulk, sulphuric acid and acid substances 
to make it pungent, and burnt sugar to restore the color lost by dilution. 

Vinegar is not unfrequently contaminated with arsenic, this being intro- 
duced through the sulphuric acid used in its adulteration. 

A mixture of muriatic acid and soda has been used in bread, and I have seen 
muriatiec acid containing a very fearful quantity of arsenic. 

The following evidence in regard to the use of corrosive sublimate was given 
by Mr. Gray before the Parliamentary committee : 

‘Corrosive sublimate has been used for years and years in some houses, and 
not acask has gone out withouta certain proportion of corrosive sublimate. 

“CHAIRMAN. Do you believe that corrosive sublimate was mixed with the 
vinegar in injurious proportions? 

‘*I do; it was done to give strength to the vinegar. When the D. W. andO. 
V. have been used the corrosive sublimate is put into it to give it a tartness 
again in the mouth, 

**CnHaATRMAN. Are these technical expressions in the trade—O. Y. for oil ot 
vitriol and D. W, for distilled water? 

* Just so. Corrosive sublimate is called ‘the doctor.’ ”’ 

White or distilled vinegar, as it is called, is usually made with water and 
aceticacid, What is sold is rarely distilled at all. 

That nineteen out of twenty of the vinegars submitted to analysis, poor as 
they were, yet owed a portion of their acidity to sulphuric acid, the amount of 
which varied in the different samples from 38 to 252 in the 1,000 grains, the 
largest quantity of this acid being detected in the vinegar in which the red cab- 
bages were pickled. Thatin the whole of the sixteen different pickles analyzed 
for copper that puisonous metal was discovered in various amounts, 

On the adulterations of Cayenne.—Of twenty-eight samples of Cayenne sub- 
mitted to microscopical and chemical examination no less than twenty-four were 
idulterated and four only were genuine. Twenty-two contained mineral col- 
oring matter, 

In thirteen cases this consisted of red lead, which was presentin very consid- 
erable quantities, while in the remaining seven samples it was some red ferru- 
ginous earth, Venotian red, or red ocher. Vermilion or sulphuret of mercury 
was present in one of these Cayennes. 

Six of the Cayennes consisted of a mixture of ground rice, turmeric, and Cay- 
enne colored, with either red lead, vermilion, red, or ocher. 

Six of the Cayennes contained large quantities of salt, sometimes alone, but 
mostly combined with rice and the red earths or red lead. 

One of the samples was adulterated with a large quantity of the husk of white 
mustafd seed. 

Lastly. Two were adulterated with rice, and were colored in addition, the 
one with red lead and the other with a red ferruginous earth. The object of 
the use of red lead and other red coloring matters is twofold, first, to conceal 
other adulterations and, second, to preserve the color of the Cayenne, as when 
exposed to the light for any time it usually loses part of the bright-red color 
which it at first possesses, and therefore it becomes deteriorated in the eyes of 
the purchaser. ‘The red lead, ete., added, does not, of course, preserve the color 
of the Cayenne, but simply supplies the place of that which it loses in conse- 
quence of exposure. 

Saltisemployed for the same purpose. This substance has a remarkable ef- 
fectin bringing out the color of the Cayenne. It is, however, also used to in- 
crease its weight. 

The adulteration of Cayenne with such substances as red lead and mercury is 
doubtiess highly prejudicial to health, It has been stated that colic and pa- 
ralysis have both been produced by the use of Cayenne containing red lead. 

The salts of lead and mercury are characterized by the circumstance that they 
are apt to accumulate in the system, and finally to produce symptoms of a very 
serious nature. Thus na matter how small the quantity of mercury or lead in- 
troduced each day, the system is sure in the end, although it is slowly and in- 
sidiously, to’be brought under the influence of these poisons and to become se- 
riously affected. The quantity of red lead introduced into the system in adul- 

terated cayenne is, however, by no means inconsiderabie. 


IIL. 
[From Chambers’s Encyclopedia.] 
ADULTERATION. 


The adulteration of food of almost every kind is unfortunately so common a 
custom that our limited space will merely allow of our noticing a few of the 
leading points in regard to it. . 





Wheat flour is not infrequently adulterated with one or more of the follow- 
ing substances: Flour of beans, Indian corn, rye, or rice, potato starch, alum, 
chalk, carbonate of magnesia, bone-dust, plaster of paris, sand, clay, etc. The 
organic matters—the inferior flours of starch—do little or no serious harm. 
Most of the inorganic matters are positively injurious, and, of these, alum (one 
of the commonest adulterations) is the worst. The beneficial action of wheat 
flour on thesystem is in part due to the large quantity of soluble phosphates 
which it contains. When alum is added these phosphates uniting with the 
alumina of the alum and forming an insoluble compound, the beneficial effect 
of the soluble phosphates is thus lost. 

Coffee, in its powdered form, is not merely 1»: ely adulterated with chicory, 
buladditionally with roasted grain, roots,acor): sawdust,exhausted tan (termed 
croats), coffina (the seeds of a Turkish plant,, burnt sugar, and (worst of al!) 
baked horses’ and bullocks’ liver. In the Quarterly Journal of the chemical 
society for April, 1856, there is an excellent report py. Messrs. Graham, Sten- 
house, and Campbell on the mode of detecting vegetable substances mixed with 
coftee. Even whole roasted coffee is not safe from adulteration, a patent hay - 
ing been actually taken out to mold chicory into the form of coffee berries. 

Cocoa and chocolate are adulterated with flour, potato starch, sugar, clarified 
mutton suet, and various mineral substances, such as chalk, plaster of paris, 
red earth, red ocher, and venetial earth, the last three being used as coloring 
matter. 

Vinegar is adulterated with water, sulphuric acid, and sometimes with chi- 
lis, grains of paradise, and pyroligneous acid. It appears from evidence taken 
before the parliamentary committee on adulterations that arsenic and corrosive 
sublimate are no uncommon ingredientsin vinegar. In connection with vine- 
gar we may place pickles. Dr. Hassall analyzed sixteen different pickles for 
copper, and discovered that poisonous metal more or less abundantly in all 
of them; “‘in three, in a very considerable quantity; in one,in highly delete- 
rious amount; and, in two, in poisonous amount.”’ 

Preserved fruits and vegetables,especially gooseberries, rhubarb,green gages, 
and olives, are often also contaminated largely withcopper. In these cases the 
copper, if in considerable quantity, may be easily detected by placing a piece 
of polished iron or steel in the suspected liquid fortwenty-four hours, to which 
we previously add a few drops of nitric acid. The copper wili be detected on 
the iron. Or ammonia may be added to the fluid in which the pickles or fruit 
were lying, when, if copper is present, a blue tint is developed. We should be 
suspicious of all pickles, olives, preserved gooseberries, etc., with a particularly 
bright green tint. 

Milk is usually believed to be liable to numerous adulterations, such as flour, 
chalk, mashed brains, etc. It appears, however, from Dr, Hassall’s researches 
on London milk, that as a general rule, water is the only adulteration. The re- 
sults of the examinations of twenty-six samples were that twelve were genuine 
and that fourteen were adulterated, the adulteration consisting ppacioaliy in 
the addition of water, the percentage of which varied from 10 to 50 per cent. or 
one-half water. Ifspace permitted we might extend the list of alimentary sub- 
stances liable to adulteration to a much greater length. 

Beer is adulterated in many ways. Burned sugar (caramel) is added to give 
color; cocculus indicus, to supply an intoxicating agent which will give an ap- 
pearance of strength to the beer; quassia, to impart bitterness in place of hops; 
grains of paradise and Cayenne pepper, to communicate pungency; coriander 
and caraway seeds, to yield flavor; licorice, treacle, and honey, to supply color 
and consistence, To stale beer there is sometimes added green vitriol (sul- 
phate of iron) or alum and common salt, which when agitated with the beer 
communicate a fine cauliflower head. 


Iv, 


[Report of select parliamentary committee, 1855-56, upon inquiry into the adul- 
teration of food, from the Westminister Review, volume 91, page 195. } 


In the process of their investigations they examined some sixty witnesses who 
gave answers to nearly eight thousand questions,all of them tending more or less 
distinctly and directly to prove that the practice of adulteration was very prev- 
alentand most ——— its effects upon the health, morality, and prosperity 
of the country. Upward of thirty of the witnesses were physicians, surgeons, 
analytical chemists, and druggists, and the remainder were gentlemen who oc- 
cupied responsible positions in the fiscal and sanitary departments of govern- 
ment, or penamne acquainted with the manufacture and sale of the larger pro- 
portion o such commodities as are in most general use. 2 

Though the witnesses differed both as to the extent to which adulteration is 
carried on and as to its nature and effects, your committee can not avoid the 
conclusion that adulteration widely prevails, though under circumstances of 
very variouscharacter. Asregards foreign products, some arrive in this country 
in an adulterated condition, while others are adulterated by the English dealer. 
Other commodities, again, the produce of this country, are shown to be in an 
adulterated state when passing into the hands of the dealer, while others un- 
dergo adulteration by the dealers themselves. 

** Not only is the public health thus exposed to danger and pecuniary fraud 
committed on the whole community, but the public morality is tainted and the 
high commercial character of this country seriously lowered both at home and 
in the eyes of foreign countries. Though very many refuse under every temp- 
tation to falsify the quality of their wares, there are unfortunately large num- 
bers who, though reluctantly practicing deception, yield to the pernicious con- 
tagion of example or to the hard pressure of competition forced upon them by 
their less scrupulous neighbors.’ 

And then they p to give the following summary : 

“ Without entering into the voluminous details of the evidence taken, your 
committee would eaumerate the many articles which have been proved to be 
more or less adulterated. These are: Arrowroot, adulterated with potato and 
other starches; bread, with potatoes, plaster of paris, alum, and sulphate of cop- 
per; bottled fruits and vegetables, with certain salts of copper; coffee, with 
chicory, roasted wheat, beans, and mangel-wurzel; chicory, with roasted wheat, 
carrots, sawdust, and Venetian red; cocoa, with arrowroot, potato flour, sugar, 
chicory, and some ferfuginous red earth; Cayenne, with ground rice, mustard 
husk, ete ; alcohol, with red lead; lard, with potato flour, mutton suet, carbon- 
ate of soda, and caustic lime; mustard, with wheat flour and turmeric; marma- 
lade, with apples and turnips; porter and stout (though sent out in a pure state 
from the brewers), with water, euger, treacle, salt, alum, coeculus indicus, grains 
of paradise, nux vomiea, and sulphuricacid; picklesand preserves, with salts of 
copper; snuff, with various chromates, red lead, lime, and powdered glass; 
tobacco, with water, sugar, rhubarb, and treacle; vinegar, with water, sugar, 
and a acid ; jalap, with powdered wood ; opium, with poppy capsules, 
wheat flour, powdered wood, and sand; seammony, with wheat flour, chalk, 
rosin, and sand; confectionery, with plaster of and other similar ingred- 
ients, colored with various pigments of a highly poisonous nature; and acid 
drops purporting to be compounded loss pew pear, ribston, pippin, lemon, 
etc., with essential oilscontaining prussic acid and other dangerous ingredients.’ 

Under date of December 3, 1884, Hon, Henry Bergh, president of the Ameri- 
cap Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, says: ‘‘I sincerely and 
heartily approved the formation of the Society for the Prevention of Adultera- 
tion of Food, ete.” 


Mr. President, the most strongly framed and successfully admin- 
stered State antiadulteration law is that of Massachusetts. In that 
great Commonwealth the State board of he«lth for the pastseven years 
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has been vigorously endeavoring to enforce commercial honesty in the 
interests of the health of its citizens. Dr. Samuel W. Abbott, in his 
report for 1890, gives the following table of percentages of adulterated 
articles of food which came under the notice of his inspectors from 1883 
to 1889, inclusive: 


Per cent. adulterated. | 
BBB ccceee embennes 44.5 | 
1884... . 54.2 
1885 . 42.4 
1886 .. 38.7 
1887 .. 34.3 





Total average percentage in S€VeNn Vear4rs............c.ccscseereseeeeeeeeceeeceeeeeee OB 


In Massachusetts in 1889, after six years of operation of the law | 
Public Document No. 34, Report of Analyist Harrington): 

Out of 20 samples of baking powder, 18 were found to be adulterated ; 
maple sirup, 37 out of 55 samples adulterated; lard, 5 out of 8 samples 
adulterated; olive oil, 12 out of 25 samples adulterated; cider vinegar, 
55 out of 90; milk, 1,248 out of 3,219; drugs, 97 out of 600; and the 
percentage of adulteration in 5,454 samples was found to be 31.9 per 
cent. 


° 


see 


THE EFFECTS OF FOOD ADULTERATION 

upon the health of the individual need not be commented upon. In- 
jurious adulterations have been shown to be common, and it is con- 
ceded that they are increasing with the increase of chemical and scien- 
tific knowledge. But the effects upon the community at large of fraud 
and dishonesty stalking unchecked while undenied can not be passed 
over. National pride, no less than national duty, demands in this in- 
stance that that which the States can not do because of constitutional 
inhibition Congress should perform. From a purely material consid- 
eration this legislation should prevail. 


OUR EXPORT TRADE 


is seriously affected through the absence of proper Federal inspection 
laws. The lard prosecutions in Liverpool have been followed by pros- 
ecutions against English vendors of American tinned meats. I quote 
from the Liverpool Courier of May 15, 1890: 


Two local grocers, Messrs. Holmes, of Heyworth street, and Jackson, of St. 
James street, were yesterday summoned under the food and drugs act for sell- 
ing as tinned mutton beef with a littie mutton fat melted in the tin. The de- 
fendants pleaded total ignorance of the fraud, which was committed in Chi- 
cago, but they were each fined 5s. and costs. It wasstated that the prosecutions 
were instituted as a result of a discussion in trade journals about tinned beef 
being sold as mutton, of course at higher prices. 


In the issue of the Courier of May 16 we find the following: 


At the meeting of the health committee yesterday Mr. E. H. Cookson, deputy 
ehairman, presiding, Mr. J.B. Morgan said he noticed that a prosecution took 
= the other day with regard to the sale of tinned meat. He had been look- 

g into this matter, and believed there had been a fraud of considerable mag- 
nitude, thousands of tins of one class of food being sold as quite another class. 
He asked the town clerk why the action was taken and for further particulars 
in respect to it. 

Mr. Moss (committee clerk) explained that it came to the knowledge of the 
inspectors, under the sale food and drugs (adulteration) act, that large quanti- 
ties of beef were being sold as mutton in tins. The inspectors visited shops in 
various parts of the town and obtained samples of nearly all the brands they 
could, These were submitted for analysis, and a prosecution took place, the 
brands on the tins in question being as follows: **The Armour Canning Co., 
Chicago, U. S. A., superior roast mutton.’ There was no allegation that the 
meat was bad. 

Mr. J. B. Morgan remarked that tinned mutton fetched a much higher price 
than tinned beef. 


In the report of the statistician of the Department of Agriculture for 
January and February, 1890, attention was called to the fact that bogus 
cheese was being exported in such quantities as to seriously threaten 
our entire valuable foreign trade in that product. The Secretary of 
the Liverpool Provision Trade Association and Exchange Company 
made formal protest under date of March 26, 1890, to Commissioner 
Thom, of Wisconsin. The protest was as follows: 


We desire to inform you that a committee, consisting of the undersigned, 
has been appointed by this association to watch the interests of the cheese 
trade, which are being seriously menaced by the continued incr ase in the 
manufacture of the article known as “filled cheese.’ We desire to co-operate 
with you inthe direction of obtaining such legislation as will lead to the suppres- 
sion of the manufacturing of this article. 

The legitimate interests of the trade are seriously imperiled and the reason- 
able expectation of the consumer disappointed, and we are ciearly of opinion 
that thedistribution of “ filled cheese "’ is disgusting the British public with the 
pure article, and that our trade and mutual interests are in danger of suffering 
a and lasting injury. 

Ve are in communication with our home sanitary authorities and are plac- 
ing the matter before our agricultural government department and members 
of the House of Commons. We venture to suggest that you should call upon 
your Government and State Legislatures to prohibit the manufacture of these 
goods. We would ask you to inform us what steps are being taken on your 
side and what course should, in your opinion, be adopted to bring about the 
end we have in view. 


In commenting upon the matter the Breeders’ Gazette, of Chicago, 
spoke as follows: 


In the Gazette of November 6, 1839, editorial attention was given to the latest 
fraud which afflicts both the producer and consumer of dairy goods, namely, 
the manufacture of “filled cheese,” the text being the discovery by Commis- 
sioner Thom, of Wisconsin, of a factory in that State engaged in the extensive 
production of this vile stuff. “Filled cheese,” it may be stated for the benefit 
of those who are not informed as to this latest invention of the Evil One in 
this field, is made from skim milk, into which is run melted, moldy, rotten 
“store butter,” fit only for soapgrease and doubtless purchased at the price 
which such refuse brings. Commissioner Thom’s report of what he saw with 
his own eyes at the factory which was turning out this vile compound was 
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enough to make a man even with an unusually strong stomach forswear for- 
ever the eating of cheese ‘he Gazette's opinion of this practice was plainly 
expressed at the time, and it is scarcely necessary to reiterate its demand fox 
the entire suppression of the manufacture of this vile 
pound 


and unwholesome com 


And the Wisconsin dairy and food commissioner accompanied the 
transmittal of this letter to the Gazette office with the following note 
of warning: 

Inclosed please find a circular which came to my address from the Secretary 
ofthe Liverpool Exchange Company. I think the matter demands atteation 
from the friends of one of the greatest industries of the Northwest. <A circular 
was received at this office from the same source which stated that the Liver- 
pool docks were covered with “filled cheese "’ from the States of Ohio, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin, The market for cheese from these States could not escape re- 
ceiving ablack eye. Until we can establish and maintain a demand for our 


goods upon merit this ban from foreign as well as home c es will continue 


unt 
to exist 


The vigorous prosecutions of vendors of so-called ‘' refined lard’? in 
England resulted in the proper branding of that article, but the reve 
lations made of American commercial methods, which Congress had 
taken no measures to check, seriously injured our trade on other lines. 

The Committee on Agriculture has reported and the Senate has passed 
a bill requiring an inspection of cattle, hogs, ete., about to be slaugh- 
tered at slaughter houses and canning and rendering establishments, 
etc., and of the prodixcts of the same; also, a bill for the inspection at 
the port of entry of cattle intended for export, as well as those about 
to be imported, has passed the Senate. Another for the inspection of 
the internal arrangements of ships engaged in the transportation of cat- 
tle, etc., for export has passed the Senate. All of these important meas- 
ures are quite certain to become laws before this Congress adjourns. 
Another measure, providing for the inspection of salted meats for ex 
port, and for other purposes, has become a law since this Congress con- 
vened. 

All of these measures will be correlative to the pending measure in 
building up anew confideuce in American provisions exported to foreign 
countries. Advices from Germany, France, etc., indicate that this 
legislation, already secured or now pending with a comparative cer- 
tainly of enactment, has already had its effect favorably abroad. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION NECESSARY. 

But there is still another reason, Mr. President, why the pending 
bill alone will meet a general need, and that is because food adultera- 
tion is an evil which Federal legislation alone can successfully combat, 

The police powers of the State can not extend to articles of interstate 
commerce sold in the packages in which they were originally shipped and 
which have not become mixed with and a part of the mass of property 
within the State. This was clearly settled during the past year by 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the case Leisy vs. Hardin, in 
which the right to transport an article from one State to another was 
held to earry the right of the consignee to sell it in unbroken pack- 
ages at the place where the transportation terminates. This was a 
specific application of the doctrine laid down in Brown vs. Maryland, 
by Chief Justice Marshall, and was referred to later, in 1847 (5 Howard, 
page 504), by Chief Justice Taney, who was attorney-general of Mary- 
land when Brown vs. Maryland was decided. Referring to that de- 
cision the Chief Justice said: 

I at that time persuaded myself that I was right and tho 
the court restricted the powers of the State more than as 
the Constitution of the United States would warrant 


rht the decision of 
yxund construction of 
But further and more 


mature reflection has convinced me that the rule laid down by the Supreme 
Court is a just and safe cne, and perhaps the best thatcould have been adopted 
for preserving the right of the United States on the one hand and of the States 


on the other, and preventing collusion, 

In Bowman vs. The Chicago and Northwestern Railroad Company, 
the Supreme Court, referring to the powers of the State, says: 

It can not, without the consent of Congress, express or implied, regulate 
commerce between its people and those of other States of the Union in order to 
effect its end, however desirable such a regulation might be. 

As a very large proportion of food products are subjects of interstate 
commerce, it is manifest that no State antiadulteration laws can be 
made effective without concomitant national legislation. 

Dr.S. W. Abbott,secretary of the Massachusetts State board of health, 
writes to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, under date of July 8, 1890, as follows: 

A great deal of the adulterated food in Massachusetts comes to us from other 
States, and it 's difficult to reach the actual offenders, who are outside of our 


limits. It is ovr intention, as far as possible, to prosecute the wholesaler, who 
is usually the guilty party. 


Mr. Nathan Rosewater, chemist to the Ohio board of dairy commis 
sioners, writes, under date of January 7, 1891: 
Recently in this State it was told that a manufacturer of « 
but not so labeled, rendered the State authorities powerle 
his product was intended for commerve outside of Ohio 
The aim of this legislation is to cover the whole field of food, drug, 
and drink adulterations within the jurisdiction of the National Gov- 
ernment. It is believed that every State in the Union will follow the 
example of Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, and others, and enact similar 
laws. Thus the national and State inspections and prohibitive regu- 
lations, meeting at the constitutional line of jurisdiction for each, will 
be made to conform, under a system of laws operative throughout the 
whole country. When this result shall be reached relief from these 
terrible frauds willsurely come. In no other way is this possible. 
Mr. President, J desire as briefly as I can now to review somewhat 
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analyticaliy the provisions of this amendment. I invite the attention 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. REAGAN], who has raised the point ot 
order againstit. I know, where statistics and references are given in 
the manner I have been compciled to adopt in this case, with the lim- 
ited time granted me by the unusual indulgence of the Senate, it is 
impossible to secare the attention of Senators; but in reference to the 
provisions of the measure in its details I should like to have the atten- 
tion of those who may be interested in the subject. 

For the purpose of this analysis I shall use the bill S. 3991, which, 


as I have before stated, is the same in all respects as the provisions of 


the proposed amendment, except in the matter of form. 
proj 


SYNOPSIS OF PURE-FOOD BILL 
By section 1 the Secretary ot Agriculture is authorized to organize a 
ection of the chemical division in the Department of Agriculture to 
be known as the ‘‘ food section of the chemical division,’’ and to make 
rules necessary for governing the same. The chief of this division is 
to be the chief chemist of the Department of Agriculture, whois already 
and has been for several years engaged in the work of analyzing food 
and drugs, and whose duty under tkis section of the bill it is provided 
shall be to cause ana) yses and examinations of samples of food and drugs 
which are the subjects of interstate commerce sold or offered for sale 
in any State or Territory other than that in which they are manuifac- 
tured. The Secretary of Agriculture is also authorized to employ such 
additional chemists, inspectors, laborers, and other employ¢s as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of the act. 

Section 2 prohibits the introduction into States or Territories from 
other States or Territories or foreign countries of adulterated food and 
drugs, and provides that the person or persons shipping or delivering 
goods in violation of the act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and be 
fined not exceeding $200 for the first offense and for each subsequent 
offense not exceeding $300, or to be imprisoned not exceeding one year, 
or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Section 3 makes provision for the collection and examination of spec- 
imens of food and drugs gathered from time to time under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, and provides 
for the publication in bulletins of the results of such analyses. 

This is merely an enlargement of the functions of thechief chemist, 
who is now engaged in work of this character and has already pub- 
lished five important bulletins upon food products which have done 
much to stimulate a demand for the present law. 

On discovery of violations of this act the Secretary of Agricultare is 
directed to cause a report of the fact to be made to the proper United 
States district attorney, with a copy of the results of the analysis duly 
authenticated by the analyst under oath. 

By section 4 the district attorney, to whom the food section shall re- 
port any violations of this act, is directed to cause proceedings to be 
commenced without delay against the offenders unless he shall decide 
that such proceedings can not be sustained, in which case he shall re- 
port the fact to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The object of this section is to prevent needless prosecutions. 

Section 5 defines food and drugs in the ordinary terms used in pure- 
food acts throughout the world, 

Section 6 gives the definition of adulterations. This, as applied to 
food, drugs, and drink, makes the definitions practically the same as 
those decided upon in Massachusetts, under the English law, and in- 
dorsed by the dairy commissioners of Ohio aad the national food con- 
vention. They are believed to be so drawn as to thoroughly protect 
honest dealers and at the same time to protect the public. 

The standard for drugs is made the standard of the United States 
Pharmacopovia or any otherstandard and recognized pharmacopaia, and 
additional protection is given consumers by the proviso that a drug 
shall be considered adulterated if it is sold under a label which mis- 
states its strength or purity 

The seven definitive clauses following, relating to food and drink, 
provide against compounding or mixing so as to reduce, lower, or in- 
juriously affect its quality or strength, with the purpose of deceiving 
the purchaser; the substitution of inferior substances; the extraction 
of the whole or any part of valuable constituents; the selling under 
the specific name of another article; the mixing, coloring, or staining 
of the product to conceal damage; the addingof poisonous ingredients, 
and the manufacture of the product from diseased, filthy, decomposed, 
or putrid animal or vegetable substances or portions of the animal un- 
fit for food, or its manufacture from diseased animals or animals that 
have died otherwise than br slaughter. 

The four subsequent qualifying clauses provide that mixtures or com- 
pounds known as articles of food under their own distinctive names, 
or to be hereafter known as articles of food under their own distinctive 
names, and not imitations of or sold under the specific name of another 
article, shall not be deemed to be adulterated when labeled, branded, or 
tagged so as to plainly indicate that they are mixtures, compounds, or 
blends; when articles bhaveextraneous matter added because the require- 
ments of commerce necessitate such additions in order to make them 
in a fit state for carriage and consumption; and, lastly, that adultera- 
tion shall not be presumed where the food or drug is unavoidably mixed 
with some extraneous matter in the process of collection or preparation. 

These clauses of exclusion, Mr. President,are believed to thoroughly 
protect noninjurious compounds which are articles of trade and are 





recognized as compounds by the consuming public, and also to pro- 
tect honest manufacturers who, in the preparation of food and drugs 
may not be able in their manufactured lots to attain the standard of 
the pharmacopoeia or the requirements of section 6. None of these ex 
clusive clauses, however, permit fraudulent mixing or compounding 
or deceit upon the consumer. 

Section 7 provides for the collection of samples of food and drugs, 
the division of the samples into three parts, one to be retained by th: 
manufacturer or vendor, one to be delivered to the food section, and 
one deposited with the United States district attorney. In case of 
questioning of the official analysis provision is made for appeal and fo: 
athird analysis by a chemist to be appointed by the president of th 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists of the United States. 

This division of samples is the method adopted by English laws in 
order to protect dealers against assumed ‘mistakes of official chemists 
and to afford accused dealers an opportunity to collect evidence in thei: 
defense. 

Section 8 provides for the punishment of those refusing to comply 
upon demand with the requirements of section 7, and also provides for 
the payment by convicted dealers of costs of analyses of the adulterated 
articles which he may have been found guilty of manufacturing, sell- 
ing, or offering for sale. 

THE BILL DEMANDED. 

There is a general and natural demand for the bill. 

The demand comes from those who are vainly struggling to make 
State legislation meet the problem of a pure-food supply. The na- 
tional board of dairy commissioners, lately in session in this city, 
comprising a number of gentlemen experienced in attempting to en- 
force State regulation of food products, indorse most heartily the pur- 
poses of this measure. 

Dr. Abbott, of Massachusetts, writes: 

It will be helpfal to all States who are attempting to enforce such laws of 
their own. I have carefully read the hill and appreciate its importance. 

For anumberof years past the pure-food conventions, composed largely 
of retail grocers and boards of health, have met annually and urged in 
the strongest possible terms the enactment of national legislation to 
meetthisevil. In January,1887, a bill whose first draught was prepared 
by Chancellor Williamson, of New Jersey, for the National Board ot 
Trade (vide Anti-Aculteration Journal, volume 3, No. 2), which, in its 
objects and even in the general tenor of its provisions, was quite similar 
to the pending measure, was laid before the national pure-food con- 
vention as modified by a conference committee of the National Board 
of Trade and pure-food convention. In that report the committee said, 
referring to the previous draught: 


The excellence of the underlying principles, however, has been recognized 
by their adoption in the health laws of several of our States,and when we get 
a national act applying to interstate commerce, which has now assumed such 
vast proportions, the other States will doubtless swing into line. These prin- 
ciples may be summarized as— 

First. Prohibition of hurtful adulterations. 

Second. Regulation of nonhurtful adulterations in such a manner that con- 
sumers may know what they are buying; so, if a man wants chicory with his 
coffee, he can get it, but he that does not want it need not be deceived. 

The act, as originally indorsed by the National Board of Trade, provided that 
its execution should be intrusted to the National Board of Health; that body 
at present is in no condition to efficiently administer such a law,so we propose 
to create a bureau in one of the Government Departments (which one not yet 
decided) and make it the sole business of that bureau to see that the law is 
efliciently administered. Laws without a police force or a police force without 
good laws are equally useless, and we propose that this law, if created, shall 
be of some use. 

There has been a most cordial and general indorsement of the pend- 
ing measure from the health commissioners and food and dairy com- 
missioners of the United States, who are engaged in endeavoring to en- 
force antiadulteration Jaws, but who find themselves handicapped by 
their inability to supervise or prohibit the manufacture and sale of dan- 
gerous adulterations which are the subjects of interstate commerce. 

But the demand from those most vitally interested, namely, the 
consumers of food, is still more overwhelming. ‘Tens of thousands of 
farmers throughout the country and scores of farmers’ organizations 
have petitioned Congress for the enactment of the bill under consider- 
ation, and the Conger lard bill, a kindred measure, but which relates 
only to a single adulteration, although one of the most important of all. 

The most prominent collector of crop statistics in the West, S. T. 
Prime, of Dwight, Livingston County, Illinois, took occasion to collect 
information from 1,079 of his farmer correspondents regarding the pure- 
food bill. In {response to the query ‘‘Are you in favor of the pure- 
food bill?’’ 992 replied ‘* Yes,’’ 52 ** No,’’ and 35 sent no answer. 

Mr. Prime writes in respect of this report: 

My report of September 20 was made up as the opinion of nearly eleven hun- 
dred farmers in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee. I know nothing about their politics or whether or not they were 
members of the Farmers’ Alliance. For ten years these men have been my 
regular crop correspondents. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE MEASURE. 
I propose now, Mr. President, to glance hastily over and notice in 
a brief and cursory manner only the objections to the proposed legis- 
lation submitted by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BATE] in the 
views of the minority of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
The Senator from Tennessee says: 
Yet after long years of legislation the English board of inland revenue con- 
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cludes its report with the remark ‘that all legislative enactments on the sub- 
ject will prove ineffectual until the public exercise their own discrimination 
and dealers who are discovered to have imposed spurious commodities on the 
public are made to feel that honesty is the best policy.” 

The experience of England as to the evils of adulteration has been repeated 

and perhaps increased in this country, where greater ingenuity, invention, and 
discovery have made adulteration far more extensive than in any other country. 
But so long as the public patronage condones adulteration and confers large 
»rofits on those who make it their business, so long as the people continue to 
»uy and consume the adulterated article because it is cheaper than the genuine, 
legislation will be in vain for the protection of those who will not protect them 
selves by the very simple means of not buying the adulterated article. 


This is the reductio ad absurdum of argument. How are dishonest 
dealers to be made to feel that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy ’’ unless 
their dishonesty is exposed? And how else can their dishonesty be 
exposed except by investigation, prosecution, and publication? How 
can an ignora: t public help ‘‘ condoning adulteration ’’ and buying and 





consuming the adulterated article unless they know that it is adul- | ;, 


terated? The prime object of all food and drug acts, Mr. President, 
and their highest and greatest value, lies in the publicity which they 
afford of the methods of dishonest dealers and the identification ot 
adulterated products. ‘The very simple means’’ of not buying the 
adulterated article only becomes ‘‘simple’’ when the adulterated article 
is plainly branded as adulterated. 
plicated when theconsumer is handed a package branded ‘‘ pure cloves,’’ 
or ‘‘pure sirup,’’ or ‘‘pure lard.’’? To criticise a swindled purchaser 
for buying an article sold as pure when it is in reality a fraud and a 
cheat is to throw the responsibility where every honest man knows 
that it does not and can not belong. 

I read furthér: 

It is not with:n the power or skill of Congress to frame an act which can 
reach all the evils that lurk concealed in the beverages we drink and the food 


we eat, nor even to deter the skillful chemist from devising mixtures and com- 


unds which will evade the scrutiny of all the multitude of officers which this 
ill creates, 


The power of Congress, Mr. President, is not invoked for a panacea, 
It is invoked for a measure of practical deterrentlegislation. It isnot 
within the power of Congress to frame an act which will reach all the 
evilsi nvolved in any subject of legislation against which it is directed. 
But who ever before heard the argument advanced that, because law 
by its deterrent force can not entirely eliminate crime, the law itself 
should not be enacted? All evidence at hand shows that food and 
drug acts have been effective. Every argument used against the ad- 
visability of the measure asa piece of practical legislation could be used 
with as much or as little force against the State inspection laws which 
have been admittedly beneficial and have been Jess beneficial only be- 
cause they can not reach the objects which will be brought within the 
purview of this bill. 

But the minority report continues: 


While the bill under consideration can not corre 
it embodies an evil equally great in the host of offic 
it closely resembles the English laws, which failed 
ber of those intrusted with their enforcement. Th 
tary of Agriculture “to employ chemists, inspectors 
employés as may be necessary to carry out the prov 
necessarily involves watching and guarding the ship. ag and delivery points 
of transportation. The host of revenue officers that ai: sady plague the people, 
to pay the salaries of whom they are taxed, would be |. ‘ a corporal’s guard in 
comparison to these regiments of employés which the .\ll authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to appoint. Their compensation, vith the exception of 
one, is also left to the liberality of the Secretary of Agrien (ture. Thecivil-serv- 
ice law is not extended over these appointees; the chemi. 's and inspectors and 
clerks are free from examination, although their duties are scientificand of the 
most responsible character. The Secretary has unlimited and unrestrained 
authority as to the number and personnel of these thousands of appointments, 
which mostlikely will change with each Administration. Such a multiplicity 
of officers is an evil greater than adulteration, and one for which an unsuccess- 
ful effort to suppress adulteration will not compensate the country. 
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reates. In this feature 
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what is or what is not pure food’’ in the case of hogs or cattle 
can notany more *‘ transcend the extremest it of Federal authority 
in the case of food and drugs. No other answer to the minority is 
needed than their unequivocal indorsement of the cattle and hog in- 
spection bill which is the comp! it the food and drag bill 
Let us look furtherat thes bjections A 1 again from the: port 
»f the Senator from Tenne 
By 1 of this bill the t s 1 ‘ : lud 
a e s nal and « r a i ill pro 
pr a 1 lu track ur 1 ’ ws and 
ve tion © United 8 ind \ ed 
rdulterate wh Ww ana is i As 
pr ary : sd 4 
ognized t ha i j \ ad 
terated and t SA vd \ ‘ 
| nized in phar »p 1 Ww 
. arm 1lCAL prot Vv 
within the proscribed a . i 
|} under authority of laws of t tes 1 ) ' valua 
ties rendered useless I t x 
Is such th 
It is sufficient answer to this to say \ition o lrug’’ used 
in theact is that used in the Massachusetts and New York acts, thatit 
is perfectly satisfactory to the owners of proprietary medicine i to 
drug manufacturers, that no one or no court hasever t} ht of mak 
ing it apply to patent medicines, and that specilicexclusio ide of 
these remedies. This sudden anxiety patent-medicine-manufa 
turers is amusing when their representatives, who have most carefull) 
watched this legislation, know that under the definitions adopted they 
are entirely excluded from the operations of the act. 
The Senator from Tennessee brings up the nightmare of invasion ol 
State rights. He says 
It will not be denied that the States have amy powers to rect the evils of 
adulteration, if legislation can correct th l st 4can even stop their 
manufacture, and that stoppage prevents thx sportation or introduction 
into other States, The States will stop the manufacture whenever their people 
demand that remedy. There is abundant pow he State | lutures and 
courts to deal with this subject, and if the States do t« 1 exert their 
power, whence arises the demand for C: s ul interferen \re there 
two peoples, one seeking relief from Congress and the other resting satisfied 
with the States? The very fact that the ‘ nts, neare and more 
directly in contact with the people, e power to et the evil, 
have not acted, is conclusive evidence tha ) ‘ I ilar will is 
behind the proposed legislatior 
I have already discussed this matter. It is enough in addition to 
say that uniform action by the States would donbtless materially de 
crease food adulteration. The expectation of uniform laws and ur 
form enforcement of such a subject is hopeless Because of its hope- 
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THE oT ry I r ? 
‘* What is it, and whence comes the outcry against compound food?’ 
asks the Senator from Tennessee. Itcomes fromthe lowa Legislature, 


from tbe National Grange and Patrons of Husbandry, thousands of 


| farmers and Farmers’ Alliances, from tens of thousands of individual 
| citizens, from State boards of health and from organizations of State 
commissioners, from reputable manufacturers at ealers, from ex- 
| porters who are menaced with a loss of business because foreign coun- 
tries look askance at our fraudulent products sold under the guise of 


The Department of Agriculture, Mr. President, has been for several | 


years engaged in this very work. 
for its prosecution. 
are the employ¢s, 

is absurd. 


The bulletins already issued show how competent 
The talk about ‘‘a host’’ of chemists and inspectors 


Massachusetts covers that great Commonwealth with four | 


analysts and three inspectors, and with this force has made the health | 


board a terror to evil-doers. The entire executive organization at pres- 
ent is composed of men of experience and of unquestioned ability. I! 
seven employés are sufficient for a great manufacturing and distributing 
State like Massachusetts, the arithmetic which can figure up hosts of 
thousands of employés to carry out a law more conservative than the 
Massachusetts law is decidedly phenomenal. It is the old stock argu- 
ment used time and again against every law enacted for the benefit of 
the people which requires any machinery of administration. 

I quote two additional paragraphs from the report of the minority: 

To place within the power of any division of an Executive Department the 
authority of prono«ucing ex cathedra what is or what is not pure food and pure 
medicine is not only to transcend the extremest limit of Federal authority, but 
it may, if put in practice, become the most corrupt and purchasable bureau in 
this country. 

+ 


. * 


The restrictive legislation of Germany and other foreign nations against 
Awerican swine products had its origin not in adulteration, compounding, 
or misbranding, but in butchering hogs defective and of low grade. The only 
remedy which Congress can adopt is the cattle and hog inspection bill, that 
shall correct the errors and frauds which have been introduced into American 
commerce. 


Mr. President, the second paragraph is full answer to the first. A 


remedy which is urged as the only one “‘to correct the errors and 
frauds which have been introduced into American commerce’’ through 


Its chemical laboratory is equipped | 


honest labels. It comes from physicians seeking to conserve the public 





health, from honesty menaced by fraud, from commercial integrit 
sailed by trade chicanery and the avarice of men thriving on tricke1 
But the cotton-seed-oil trust seems to be alat d at 1 an anti 
adulteration bill. 
Is this another phase of the 
Asks the report 
which has been before Congress for al 4 Is t i. contest between 
l Ww sof hogs< mn ne nda i ‘ lo otton seed 
on the other? Between oneset of agricu t sndan between Western 
ind Southern farmers? If so, whence« the pow f Congress to interfere 
in favor of one class of citizens against ‘a rer: to slate for one cla f 
farmers against another; to protect le hog-gr« ers bb overis 
Western beef-growers and Southern cotton l-growers i” 
bill purports to prevent the adulteration of food and t i 
ing of food prdducts. Now, compound l is } Lay 
the most valuable and important of « ipound fo« 
The bill is not directed against the lard directed 
against commercial frauds. If, as stated, th ( ind lard ’’ is 
| openly sold only as a ‘‘ compound,’’ it can not tou iffect its sale. 
| The bill simply provides that ‘‘compounds’’ shall he branded and 
sold as ‘‘compounds,’’ not as simples. The manufacturers of “ com- 


pound lard’’ have stated ag tin and again that they objected to the 
pending legislation to compel them to brand their product only because 
it singled them out asatrade. N the tion seems to be 
made to general legislation. There canonly one conclusion be drawn. 
The manufacturers of this product are afraid to sellit on its merits and 
for what it is, and to be placed on the same level with other manufac- 
turers of food products. 
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I conclude with comment on the following extract: 

It is said in the report of the House Committee on Agriculture (Report 970), 
touching this same question of food adulteration, that compound lard has out- 
run hog's lard; that, out of 600,000,000 pounds of all kinds of lard produced in 
the country, 320,000,000 was compounded of lard, cotton-seed oil, and stearine. 
If this is true, as cited in this House report, since the article was sold openly 
as a compound, and so branded, and purchased with the full knowledge that 

t was not wholly hog lard, it was because the purchasers preferred the com- 
pound lard at its price to the hog article at its price. What reason or what 
authority or what constitutional warrant is there for Congress to interfere in 
such commercial struggles? 

This is disingenuous. Lard was not branded and sold openly as a 
compound when the figures above given were collated, It never would 
have been branded as such had not legislation in Illinois and prosecu- 
tions in England compelled it to be so branded. Thousands of pounds of 
compound lard, labeled pure refined lard, are to-day being sold through- 
outthe country. Itis only a year ago that some of the largest lard-man- 
ufacturers in the country denied the right of Congress to force them to 
brand their product for what it is. Thatevena portion of the product 
is branded to day is due entirely to the publicity given to the processes 
of manufacture of the lard compounds. 

It was only when the English agents of the lard-manufacturers in- 
formed their principals that not a pound of the bogus article could be 
passed off in Liverpool unless labeled ‘‘ This product is mixed,’’ that 
the certainty of the loss of the entire export trade compelled the true 
branding of this product for export. So it was not until the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois passed a law to compel the branding of foods by their 
right names that the Illinois manufacturers of lard compounds were 
forced to designate their product by its right trade name. 

CONCLUSION, 

Mr. President, this measure is to uphold and enforce commercial 
honesty, the pride of respected and respectable merchants; commercial 
confidence, which is the foundation of trade; business integrity, the 
prime basis of commerce. It assails no honest industry; it assaults 
no reputable calling; it interferes with no legitimate traffic. Why, 
then, these protests against its enactment? It would be interesting to 
learn the true foundation of the arguments used in opposition to the 
Government protecting its citizens against fraud and deception, and 
our export trade against a suspicion which is daily decreasing the sale 
abroad of suspected articles. 

Whence come these cries that the Constitution is assailed because 
fraud and swindling and sophistication are assaulted in their citadels? 
I confess that I have never been an extremist in liberal construction of 
the Constitution or a believer in the theory that Congressional action 
under the general-welfare clause could properly be applied to every 
measure having a praiseworthy object. But in the present case we 
have a necessity. It is the subserving of public health in directions 
where State laws can not reach it. We havea general demand. It 
comes from Legislatures representing sovereign Commonwealths; from 
associations of public officials whose hands are tied by the limitations 
of State authorities; from reputable business men who find their hon- 
esty ata discount and the fraud of others ata premium; from thousands 
of plundered consumers groping blindly tor the opportunity to purchase 
pure food and crying forthe aid of the law to assist them in their quest. 

The demand comes finally from the great agricultural class of the 
country, whose products are depreciated in value by hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually,while they are robbed of millions through 
the sophistication of the articles of food consumed by themselves and 
their children. 

I assure the Senate that the men for whom my associates and myself 
speak will not be satisfied with hair-splitting technicalities of consti- 
tutional interpretation applied to bolster up and to support the swin- 
dlers and the cheats whom this measure will expose and bring to jus- 
tice. They are looking to the Senate for an answer to their petitions 
and memorials, which rest by thousands on our files. 


Tariff—Its Relation to the American Farmer. 


SPEECH 
oF 
7 i » 7 a y ss4 7 
HON. CHARLES W. M’CLAMMY, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HovuskE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wedaesday, February 25, 1891. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13552) making appropriations for the 
Department ef Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892— 


Mr. McCLAMMY said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The most vital issue to-day is the tariff. Itis neces- 


sary that a sufficient sum of money should be raised for the support of 


the Government economically administered. This has been done mainly 
by the imposition of a duty or import tax laid upon articles imported 
into this country. 













The Democratic party, in the language of Jefferson, believe in doing 
“*equal and exact justice to all and granting special privileges to none.’’ 
We contend that the Government has no right to tax one set of citizens 
for the benefit of another; we believe in laying tariff taxes upon luxuries, 
and, as far as possible, to remove them from the necessaries of life. 
These are some of the cardinal principles of our political faith. 

EFFECTS OF THE TARIFF ON THE FARMER, 

Speaking for an agricultural constituency, I propose in my humble 
way, Mr. Chairman, to show you how ihey are affected by the tariff. 
This Congress has recently enacted into law what is commonly known 
as the McKinley bill. The whole theory of this bill is to check im- 
portations, lessen trade with foreign nations, and raise taxation; and 
when I say ‘‘raise taxation’’ I mean it in its broadest acceptation. 
This bill does raise the tax on everything you have to buy generally 
from 47 per cent. under the old law to over 60 per cent. 

The first tariff act went into effect in 1791. That act imposed a tax 
of $15 on every $100 worth of goods imported into this country. In 
1861 the expenditures of the Government in support of a large mili- 
tary establishment, and to meet other exigencies of war, made it nec- 
essary that higher import duties should be levied. The duty was 
raised to $36 on every $100 worth of goods imported into this country. 
This was recognized at the time as an exceptionally heavy, burden- 
sometax. And it was stated by the author of that bill— 

This is intended as a war measure—a temporary measure—and we must as 
such give it our support. 

Those are his exact words. 

Let meshow you how temporary it has beer. Hostilities ceised in 
1865. The year after the war, 1866, the tax was increased to $48, and 
at no time since then bas it fallen below that amount. In the year of 
our Lord 1890, last year, it was $47 on every $100; but this Congress 
has not been content with that tax. What hasit done? It has just 
enacted into law a measure that imposes $60 on every $100 worth of 
goods you buy. 

Now, I want to ask you, gentlemen, how many of the people of my 
State or yours would vote for a party that would proclaim it as their 
intention to place a tax of one-fourth of $60 or $15, on every $100 worth 
of property therein. Yet that is what the people of this country are 
paying on every $100 worth of goods they buy. 

Let me ask you, do the people of this country not pay every cent 
they can as taxes to support their State governments? Where is the 
man who has the temerity to make the plain, open statement to the 
people of any Congressional district in this country thatit is his inten- 
tion to vote to increase taxes on everything they have to buy and on 
their property? He does not exist, but yetto-day that is what every 
man who voted for the McKinley bill has done. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Chairman, is not everything the people have to 
buy now too high? Is not everything the farmer has to sell now too 
low? Why, then, should this Republican Congress impose upon them 


greater burdens than they already iave? What is the reason? 


Mr. Chairman, do you know what the taxation isin my State? Isit 
$60 on every $100 worth of property? Oh, no. Why not? Because 
that would be excessive, and the people there would not nor could not 
pay such arate, They can hardly pay what it is; and what is that ? 
Bat 40 cents on every $100 worth of property. That is what they pay 
as taxes on theirland. But this Republican Congress says the farmers 
of my State shall pay one hundred and fifty times that much as taxes 
on everything they have to buy, ostensibly to support the Govern- 
ment, but really to increase the immense wealth of the protected New 
England manufacturers, who in turn contribute largely to the corrup- 
tion fund of the Republican party with which to debauch the ballot 
and purchase Republican Presidents and Congresses. 

THE FARMER NOT PROTECTED. 

But this tariff, so our Republican friends say, is to protect the home 
producer against competition with the foreign producer. Some people 
may be deceived by that statement. In the eyes of the intelligent 
farmers of this country you can not throw sand. They are large pro- 
ducers. If protection is good why not protect them? They need it 
just as badly as any ciass of people in this couatry, if needed at all, 
for God knows they have seen hardtimeslongenongh. But the farmer 
of this country doesnot need protection, yetour Republican friends says 
he does. I propose to show you now the farmers are not protected and 
do not need it, 

If I am not very much mistaken the farmers of this country are in- 
terested in the price of wheat, corn, and_breadstuffs. They are the 
prodacts of their brawn and sweat. They represent their toil. Do 
you suppose, Mr. Chairman, the farmers do not know that the price of 
wheat and corn is fixed in the Liverpool market? Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
they knov.it. They have always known it. They know that it comes 
into competition with the wheat and the corn of every country on the 
face of the globe. They know it comes into competition with the 
wheat and corn produced by the humble peasant of Russia, the low- 
priced, underpaid, and underfed labor of India, the cooly labor of 
China, and the labor of Egypt. But why should their wheatand corn 
come into competition with this poorly paid and badly fed labor? Why 
not protect the farmers, so that their products will not come into competi- 
tion with the products of all.the peoples of the world? because they 
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raise not only enough of these cereals tosupply the home demand, but | them. 


a large surplus which must find a market. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1889 we raised enough wheat and corn to supply 
our home demand and sent to other countries 90,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and 500,000,000 bushels of corn. Of what avail would a duty 
of $100 a bushel be to the farmerson either of these commodities? It 
could not increase the selling price to them. But suppose they want 
to buy a little wheat or corn for seed purposes, how does this tarifl 
treat them? Let me tell you. In that year we did import 1,900 bush 
els of wheat. The average price of that wheat was $2.05 per bushel. 
We all kuow what the price of wheat was last year. It was about 90 
cents. 


Now, I propose to add the tax, which was 10 cents a bushel, to that | 


90 cents, and that makes $1 as the price of the wheat to the farmer. 


It is a plain proposition that the imposition of a tax of 10 cents a | 


bushel on that wheat was paid by the farmer. The price he paid for 
the wheat for seed purposes, $2.05 was fictitious or fancy. 
its real value by any means. He paid the tax also. But in order to 
mislead the farmer this Republican Congress in the McKinley bill 
have increased the tax on wheat to 25 cents per bushel, thus increas- 
ing 15 cents the future price. 
port any wheat as seed he will be forced to pay this increased tax. 
This same argument applies with equal force to corn and other things. 
How many bushels of corn did we import in 1889? I know the figures 
will startle you, Mr, Chairman—2,300 bushels! What a tremendous 
amount! That was all for seed purposes. But how much did wesend 
toothercountries? Fivehundred million bushels. Quite adifference. 
Mr. Chairman, despite this undeniable statement this Congress has ac- 


tually increased the tax on corn 15 cents a bushel, and when a farmer | 


wants any seed corn they cheat him out of 4 pounds in every bushel. 
The farmers of this country are compelled to pay a tax of 15 cents per 


bushel on buckwheat, 15 cents on oats, 15 cents on rye, 40 cents on | 


beans, $4 a ton on hay, and 25 cents per bushel on potatoes. 

I shall now attempt to show you, Mr. Chairman, how the farmer is 
treated when he goes to buy. Bearin mind he sells the products of 
his labor in competition with the world. 
to buy? He does so in a market where by the imposition of high im- 
port duties the manufacturers are enabled to put their prices up on 
everything he needs. 

In order to make his crop he must have certain implements. The 
makers of these implements are protected by a high prohibitory tariff. 
A large proportion if not all of this tax or tariff is added to the price 
of the implements. The home manufacturer, by this addition, is 
able to undersell his foreign competitor, and can you not see the in- 
creased price is paid by the farmer? I propose to show you by indis- 
putable evidence that this is trae. When the manufacturer in this 
country sends his agricultural implements abroad he sells them for a 
much less price than he does at home. His schedule of prices is 
changed to suit the newcondition. Should you go to buy an Advance 
plow here in this country you would be compelled to pay $18 forit. But 
just go to England, where they have free trade, or to any other for- 
eign country, and that same plow can be bought for $9, just one-half 
of what it costs here. A horse rake in a foreign country, but manu- 
factured in this country, will cost $17, while here it will cost $25. A 
cultivator that costs $28 in this country when it is exported to England, 


where it comes into competition with an English cultivator, can be 
bought for $22. 


But how is it when he wants | 


It was not | 


So now, when afarmer wants to im- | 


| days’ work. 





llc 


Mr. Chairman, the farmer is taxed on everything he buys, not for the | 


benefit of the Government, as I said before, but for the benefit of the 
monopolist and manufacturers, who are thus enabled out of the enor- 
mous profits, representing the toil of the poor, to subscribe large sums 


dents and Congresses, and keep upon him this infamous tax system. 
[ Applause on the Democratic side. } 
Those coarse, cheap blankets used ‘by the rich, will be required under 


this McKinley bill to pay 106 per cent., while the finest blankets, used | 


| wages is higher than anywhere 


only by the poor, will pay but 72 percent. Those coarse, cheap woolen 
hats, such as are worn by the Vanderbilts and Goulds [laughter] 
will pay a tax of 111 per cent. on their value; while the fine beavers 
and derbies, worn only by the poor, will pay a tax of 66 percent. The 
cheapest qualities of knit goods for underwear,also worn exclusively by 
the rich, are taxed 112 per cent., while the finest and most expensive 
goods, worn only by the poor, will pay a tax of only 78 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, I have reversed these figures. Would they were re- 
versed. Would they had never been placed there at all. They stand 
as a monument, an ever-living monument, of the inequalities of this 
McKinley bill. But they suit the monopolists and men of wealth. 
Theirs is a game of grab—get all and give none. They pile up bur- 
dens on others, but when in danger of similar burdens cry ‘‘ Hands 
off.’’ Their cry has been heeded. This Congress is run by the party 
of monopolists. This House is the agent of the monopolists. The 
touch of the rich man’s finger is seen in every law. 

“Laws IND THE POOR, AND RICH MEN RULE THE LAW.” 


Yes, ‘‘ laws gr.ad the poor;’’ but the time is coming when the rich 
man will not rule the law. The people, oppressed, tax-ridden, and 
monopoly burdened, have thrown aside those not in sympathy with 
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Phey are in the hands of their friends. 
oc atic side. | But I have digr« 

\ very intelligent citizen of Preston, Ark., s 
from Arkansas | Mr. MCRAE] an item ! 
ch , amounting in all to $117.63 
havea tariff expert look it over and 
in tax Mr. Chairman, do you not think $10 in actual taxes would 


have been an enormous amount? What do you think of an actual tax 
ot 340.10 on that 1 17.63? 
Are we 


\ pplause on the Dem- 
‘ssed far enough. 

nt to the gentleman 
account of his year’s pur 
, with the that would 
find out the actual amount he paid 
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request he 
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<i a tax on swaddling cloth, 


| Laughter.] We should thank 


on co 


stones, G 


is stilliree, although that Book which is a comfort to us at all times, 
} and around which our hopes of a better and more just world cling, is 
taxed 25 per cent. Air and water are still free, the Lord be praised 
[ Renewed laughter 
LABO! I bt ny 
[t is claimed by the advoca‘es of high taxation that labor is bene- 
fited thereby. Let us see what that ippose a laborer who is 


earning a dollar a day finds a suit of woolen clothes that he can buy for 
$10 without the tarifftax. That suit of clothes can be bought for ten 
But the manufacturer comes to a Republican Congress, 
where only the rich can gain an audience, and says, ‘‘[ must be pro- 
tected against the man buying this cheap suit of clothe and Con- 
gress protects that manufacturer by putting a tax of 100 per cent 


, or 
$10 more. 


Can you not see that the laborer is the one who suffers 
At $1 a day the laborer will be required to work twenty days to get 
that same suit of clothes. Have not ten days of that man’s labor been 
taken away from him by the addition of this tax on his ten-dollar suit 
of clothes, which now costs him $20, and for which he hashad to work 
twenty days? 

But let us see how this increased $10 duty on the suit of clothes 
affectsthe manufacturer. If it required him to work ten days to pro- 
duce the suit of clothes worth $10, he can produce it now in five days, 
and while the tariff doubles the value 
also doubles the cost to the laborer. 

At this point I desire to quote from a 1of the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas | Mr. MiLvs]|, who very clearly shows that the 
price of labor, except in isolated cases, is not affected by the tariff. 
He says: 


of the manufacturer’s produet, it 


} 


speecl 


It is said a high tariff makes high wag 
tariff wages must be reduced. How isit high tariff!makes high wawes for labor 
How can it beexplained? Why, they say, as a matter of course, if you increase 
the value of the domestic product, the manufacturer isable to pay higher wages 


ssfor labor, It is said if we reduce the 


Unquestionably he is, but does he doit? No. Mr. Jay Gould, with his im 
mense income from his railroad property, is able to pay his bootblack }00 a 
day, but does he do it’ Ob, no; he pays the market price of the street, He 


gets his boots blacked and pays his nickel likea man. Mr. Vanderbilt, from 
the income arising from the interest cn the immense amount of bonds of the 
Federal Government he has got, can afford to pay his hostler $10,000 a year, 
He is ableto do it; his bonds enable him to do it, but does he doit? Oh, no; 
he goes out into the market and employs his labor at the market value, and 
pays the same price that the humblest citizen in New York 
High tariff does not regulate wages. Wagesa 
supply and the capacity of the laborer todo the work which he is em- 
ployed. If high tariff regulated wages how is it the wayes in the different 
States of the Union are different, while the tariff is all the same from Maine to 
California? In every part of the territory of the 1 i States the tariff is the 
same. How is it the wages are notthe same’ How is it that wages inthe 
different localities in the different States are different’? What is the cause? 
Whatis it which disturbs the tariffand prevents xing a high rate of 
wawes all over the country for labor? 
We find by the census the rate of wages in the cotton industry is lower in 
Rhode Island than in Pennsy!vania, and we find the wages inthe iron business 
are higher in Rhode Isiand than in Pennsylvania. Why isthatso? It is not 
it is the demand and supply of the people to do the work 
There are more cotton operatives in Rhode Island and 
the supply is greater, and therefore the wages are lower. 
true about the iron business in Pennsylvania 
in Pennsylvania are higher because there are in Pennsylvania than in 
the State of Rhode Island. It is not the tariff that regulat wages. Well, 
what is it that fixes the high rate of wages in this country 
It is admitted by all who are well informed on this subject that our rate of 
in the world, that England is higher than 
France, and that the rate of wages is higher in France than in Germany Why 
isthis? Germany and France both have a protective tariff to guard against 
the free-trade labor of Englang! What then is itthat makes higher wages’? It 
is coal and steamand machinery. It is these three powerful agents that multi- 
ply the product of labor and make it more valuable, and high rate of wages 
means low cost of product. A high rate of wages means that cheap labor has 
got to go, andthe history of our country in the last fifty years demonstrates 
that as clearly and as conclusively as any mathematical problem can! 
strated. 
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INCREASED WAGES DUE LARGELY TO INVENTION 


Why, Mr. Chairman, in 1815 it would take a weaver sixty hours to 
make 45 yards of cotton shirting, worth $18, and he only received as 
wages $3. Withourimproved machinery he can now make in thesame 
time 1,440 yards, worth $105, for which he receives $5. So his wages 
have been increased 66% per cent,, and the productive power of his labor 
500 per cent.; but the value of the cloth has fallen in price from 40 
cents a yard to 7 cents. In 1815 it took one hand 60 hours to make 
3 pounds of spool cotton yarn, worth $2.25. But to-day one hand 
can make 3,000 pounds in sixty hours, worth $459. Aspinnerin 1815 
received $3,66 for a week’s work, but to-day he gets about $9. Sothe 
wages of the spinner have increased 200 per cent. and the value of his 
product 20,000 per cent. 





























































































































A number of instances with reference to every line of manufacture 
might be cited. A gentleman who claimed to be skilled in the mak- 
ing of barbed wire stated the other day that ten years ago it took two 
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men al! day to place barbs on from three to four hundred weight of | 


wire ; but to-day two men, working with machinery, can place barbs 
on 3,000 to 4,000 pounds of wire. 
be cited showing that the labor cost due to inventions has caused a re- 
markable decrease in the cost of production and an increase in the 
pri ec Ol Wages, 

SILK. 

Iam a member of the Committee on Agriculture and I have looked 
very carefully into this silk-culture question, as well as into other ques- 
tions affecting agriculture, and I have discovered that the Government 
has paid out in the last fifteen or twenty years $130,000 for the purpose 
of encouraging silk culture in the United States. Out of this invest- 
ment in its various silk-culture stations it has received only 135 pounds 
of reeled silk 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, as it must to the people of this country, 
that $1,000 a pound is a little too much for reeled silk. It certainly | 
shows how absolutely idle it is toappropriate thousands of dollars of the 
people's money for purposes of silk culture with such meager returns. 

Would it not be much better for people in other countries better 
adapted to silk culture than ours to produce our raw silk, and let our 
farmers in turn pay for it with their agricultural products, and thereby 
give our farmers additional markets? Would it notbe the very essence 


of folly to try to raise bananas on the banks of the St. Lawrence? Let | brethren, from place and po-ver. 


bananas be raised where the soil, climate, and natural conditions are 
such that they will grow. Just so with silk. 
THE M'KINLEY BILL SECTIONAL, 

This McKinley bill is thoroughly sectional. There isa New England 
mawufacturer in every lineand section of it. Yes, New England must 
be benefited. She demands that as a right, but concedes it to none. 
Let me prove to you that my assertion is true that the McKinley bill 
is outrageously sectional. I need but refer to one thing. Louisiana, 
as you all know, is a Democratic State. Unfortunately for her inter- 
ests it is also a Southern State. She is the sugar queen of this coun- 
try. Unfortunately, again, she produces sugar from the sugar cane. 
The machinery used in the manufacture of sugar cane is heavily taxed. 
But how is it when you come to sugar which is produced from the 
sugar beet? Why, that pays no tax at all. 

I know you can see the injustice’in that. But why is thatso? It 
is because sugar produced from the sugar beet is only made in States 
that will, as surely as the rising of the sun and going down thereof, 
give a rousing Republican majority. I speak of those Republican 
strongholds—Nebraska and Kansas. Kansas!! My friends, thatisa 
State where, under its constitution, a man who served in the Confed- 
erate army is disfranchised. A man whosympathized with the South, 
who suffered all the trials and dangers of battle, is treated as an out- 
cast and subjected to contempt. 

lutin Kansas, Mr. Chairman, since the election last fall there has been 
arevolution. Better times are prevailing. Those poor Confederate 
soldiers who have gone out to that State are to be relieved of this dis- 
ability. The Farmers’ Alliance is in the majority in the Legislature 
of that State, and since its installation there has been a bill passed in 
the house of representatives to remove those disabilities. ‘The follow- 
ing extract from the Washington Post speaks for itself: 
EX-CONFEDERATES MAY VOTE—THE CONSTITUTIONAL BARS IN KANSAS REMOVED 

YESTERDAY. 
Torrka, Kans,, February 14, 1891. 
The house yesterday, without an opposing vote, paseo’ a bill removing po- 
litical disabilities from all persons who volunteered their services against the 
Government in the war of the rebellion. The constitution debars volunteer 
Confederates from the right to vote or hold office, and this bill is expected to 
remove the constitutional bars. 

Cotton, another product of the South, is also handicapped. They 
have placed a heavy tax on cotton-ties, that small strip of iron used 
by the cotton planter to put around his bales of cotton. 

SUGAR, 

The farmer has doubtless heard that sugar goes untaxed. Do not 
be deceived, my friends, I said in the opening of my remarks that 
the Government has to raise enough money for its support. That is 
true. In 1858 the consumption of sugar in the United States was 
1,400,000 tons. Of this amount we produced in this country 189,000 
tons, or less than one-eighth of what we used. Sixty-four millien 
dollars was collected as a tax onsugar, Of that amount $56,000,000 
went into the United States Treasury. If sugar was, when imported 
into this country, worth 5 cents per pound, the imposition of a tax of 
2 cents would make it cost the consumer 7 cents per pound. Bat, 
mark you, seven-cighths of the sugar which we consume was produced 
abroad, and therefore’ the tax was purely revenue; thatis, it went into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

The other eighth which we consumed was produced here. The tax 
which was placed upon it went into the pockets of the raisers. 
While $56,000,000 tax went into the Treasury of the United States by 
the imposition of this tax, only $8,000,000 went into the pockets of the 
sugar-raisers, But how is it with the tax on other things? While the 
New Engiand manufacturers put $500,000,000 in their pock- 
ets the United States Treasury only gets $300, 000,000. But in order 


So any number of instances might | raw material of the sugar-refiners. 
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to deceive the farmer the Republican party have placed sugar, up to 
and including 16 Dutch standard, upon the free list. Let me tell you 
what kind of sugar thatis. It is the off-scourings of a sugar or molasses 
barrel, and there is no man within the sound of my voice or in these 
United States who hasever used a spoonful of itin his coffee. It is the 
They get it free. They are twice 
blessed. After the off-scourings are refined the refiners are protected 
to the amount of half a cent a pound on those sugars which you do 
use—granhulated A and other refined sugars—and the consumer pays 
the entire tax. 

Oh, how the poor are blessed by this McKinley bill. After much 
hard suffering from overtaxation this Republican bill offers the peonic 
of this country no relief. Instead of relieving the poor of the burdeus 
of taxation, this Congress hasincreased the tax on food, clothing, shelter 
thereby giving us dearer clothing, dearer food, and dearer materials out 
of which to construct our shelter. 

Ob, how grand, how sweet it would have sounded in the ears of the 
poor if, from the golden shores of the Pacific to the rock-ribbed coast 
of Maine, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, taxes had been reduced. 
The waste places would bloom and blossom as the rose. Peace, plenty, 
and prosperity would reign in every community, and happiness around 
every hearthstone. [ Applause. ] 

But instead of this we hear loud murmuring of discontent. Are the 
people of thiscountry willing that this state of thingsshall longer con- 
tinue? They have spoken. They have swept you, my Republican 
They are aware that you have op 
pressed them. They have placed their stamp of condemnation upon 
you; and I tell you we will release the people who have been suffering 
from overtaxation from their bondage, reduce these high war taxes, and 
I believe peace, happiness, and prosperity will soon follow. [Loud 
applause. ] 


American Merchant Marine. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, 
OF NEW JERSEY. 


In THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 26, 1891. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 3738) to place the American merchant 
marine engaged in the foreign trade upon an equality with that of other na- 
tions — 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of New Jersey, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The consideration of the question as to what are 
the best methods to be used by us as a people to insure to our shipping 
its share of the ocean carrying trade is a matter which should be di- 
vorced entirely from partisan politics. It involves no dispute as to the 
freedom or restriction of suffrage, nor the construction of the Consti- 
tution as to the rights granted to the Federal Government and those 
reserved to the States. It has no reference to any financial policy ot 
any kind, the issue of bonds, or greenbacks, or of national-bank notes. 
It is a question outside all these, 

The fathers early took action upon the subject, and our navigation 
laws are among the earliest placed by them upon the Federal statute 
books. Since then laws for the encouragementof our merchant marine 
have been enacted by votes having no reference to mere party politics. 
A notable example of this is to be found during the Administration of 
President Polk. 

It is an economic question, pure and simple, and I have been pleased 
to see party lines disregarded in the report by, the committee upon the 
subject. I can only regret, with others, that early in this debate the 
attempt was made to make it a party issue, and upon the one hand to 
array one party against the bill as a Federal measure, and upon the 
other to claim support for it as a party measure. It must of necessity 
be a Federal measure. The shipping of the country is under Federal 
control. It must beso. It is a national interest. Ships ply beyond 
State lines and beyond State jurisdictions. They go to the ports of 
other nations, and those nations deal with us in receiving our ships 
and giving them clearance as a nation. 

In other words, Germany grants clearance to a ship from our ports 
as a vessel of the United States, and not as a New York or a Pennsyl- 
vania ship. 

International law obtains between us as a nation and the other na- 
tions of the earth. They do not communicate with the States compos- 
ing our nation, but with the nation itself, the Federal Government. 
An instance has recently arisen. The police of Hoboken, in my own 
State. recently went on board of a German vessel lying at the wharf 
in thatcity and madearrests for disorderly conduct. The vessel-owners 
complained to their home Government, and the German Government 
did not go to the State authorities of New Jersey, but at once laid the 
matter before our Federal Government, and then Mr. Blaine, Secretary 
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of State, requested the State authorities to investigate and report the | eign to us, paying no taxes here, training no seamen for our Navy, 


results to him. 

There were no dealings between the German ministe 
authorities; there could not be. 
to the Federal Government of the United States, not to the State gov- 
ernment of New Jersey. As long as our ships sail outside State lines 
or beyond our national jurisdiction and enter that of other nations, 
they must be a subject of Federal legislation. 

As to the party effect of this proposed legislation, I have only to 
say that the Representative whose sole thought with reference to leg- 
islation of this character is, How will this affect my party ? 
pitied as a miserable caricature of a statesman. 

To-day we are not doing our share of the ocean carrying trade. 
do, in fact, but a small share of the 
enters and goes out from our ports. This can not be because we are 
not enterprising or industrious, As a nation we have, in our short his- 
tory, made marvelous strides forward, along all other lines of industrial 
occupation, until we now stand, in our inland trade, at the head of 
all, and in the wealth and variety of our industries among the foremost. 

Figures are dull and statistics are uninteresting, but they often 
express truth in its most compact form and afford food for thought- 
ful study. The tonnage of the shipping of our country is divided by 
statisticians into five separate kinds, as regards the business in which 
it is engaged. ‘These are, vessels engaged in— 

First. The foreign trade. 

Second. The coasting trade. 

Third. The whale fisheries. 

Fourth. The eod Asheries. 

Fifth. The mackerel fisheries. 

If we take the total amount of this tonnage for each tenth year since 
the organization of our Government (and we take each tenth year as a 
fair average and to shorten the table) we shall have a quite accurate 
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idea of its volume for the completed century of our national life. In 

tabular form this will give us— 

Year ending December 31— Tons. Year ending June 30 Tons. 
1790... i ees ye 
1300... . 972,492 | 1860... . 5, 353, 868 
1810... we 1,424,783 | 1870... 4, 246, 507 
1820... — 1, 280, 167 | 1880... . 4,068, 034 
1830... ve 1,191, 776 | 1890 4, 428, 497 
1840... . 2,180, 76 





An examination of the fuller table from which this is compiled, and 
which gives the tonnage for each year from 1789 until the present 
time, shows that, beginning in 1789 with 201,562 tons, our tonnage in- 
creased in amount until June 30, 1861, at which date it reached 5,539, - 
813 tons, the highest it has ever obtained, This examination further 
discloses the fact that during this period there were two notable de- 


creases, one during the war of 1812 and the other during the war of 


the rebellion. 

Thus, December 31, 1810, we had ashipping of 1,424,783 tons, which 
was reduced at the end of the year 1814, to 1,159,209 tons. Again, 
June 30, 1861, we had 5,539,813 tons, and June 30, 1866, we had only 
4,310,778 tons. The blow received by our shipping at the hands of 
Great Britain in the war of 1812 took us nearly twenty years to re- 
cover from. True, we had some notable naval victories in that war 
and achieved a proud distinction as sea fighters, but the unarmed mer- 
chantmen, of course, were no match for British men-of-war and were 
swept from the seas. 

The blow dealt cur shipping by the “‘anglo pirates’’ in the war of 
the rebellion has never been recovered from, and, as already stated, 
the highest point, 5,539,813 tons, reached June 30, 1861, has never 
been regained. The figures remained low after the war, reaching 
their lowest point since that period on June 30,1881, at 4,057,734 tons. 
Since this latter date there has been a gradual growth, until the very 
latest obtainable returns, for the year ending June 30, 1890, give, as 
stated, a total of 4,424,497 tons. 

Here I do not want to be misunderstood. I have been speaking so 
far all the while of our total tonnage, including all the coastwise and fish- 
eries trades, as wellasall in the foreign trade. Inowseparate from the 
others the tonnage engaged in the foreign trade, and shall consider the 
latter exclusively. 1 doso for two reasons: first, the bill under con- 
sideration deals only with this class of our shipping and, second, be- 
cause as to this we have always had a policy different irom that we 
have always pursued toward our coastwise trade. And I may be per- 
mitted to remark in passing, this difference in policy toward our coast- 
wise shipping is the cause of this bill being limited to our foreign ship- 

ing. 

" By our navigation laws the coastwise trade is kept entirely in the 
hands of our own people. No foreign vessel is permitted toclear from 
one of our coast ports to another. No vessel not having an American 
registry can trade between New York, for instance, and New Orleans. 
Nor, again, between Boston and New York. No vessel not built in the 
United States is permitted to take an American registry. This puts 
and keeps our coasi wise trade entirely inourown hands. We owe this 
to the prudent foresight of our fathers who legislated so wisely. Had 
they thrown this trade open to the whole world who doubts that long 
ago even our home trade would have been in the hands of vessels for- 


; 
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and 


simply taking our freight money and carrying it abroad? 
As to the foreign trade, of course, our policy has been different, nec- 


essarily so. While none but American-built vessels can by our laws 
be admitted to an American registry, we have all along permitted ves- 
sels built abroad and having a foreign registry to enter our ports from 
foreign ports, and have given to thet clearance papers from our ports 
| to the ports of foreign countries. To su: in the coasting trade 
| we allow no competition from others, and « ; 1ently suiler from none; 
but as to th gn trade we come int petition, even in our 
own ports, with the vessels of all the we 1», German, Frencl 
Spanish, Italian, Japanese. 
rhe fisheries tonnage no longer plays an it iportant part. Che whale 
is nearly extinct, and the place of his oil 1 en sup i the 
oil wells of | ennsylvai 1, the “ ho the yest 18 
cottonseed-oil mills o! e South 
Separating, then, tl 1 tonnage, with which tl bill « 
sively deals, from all othe: l nstructing at of that t 
similar to the table given of « total tonnage, and we have t 
lowing: 
Year ending December 31 lo 
190 o0e i6, 254 
lw ft 
L820 83, 659 LSS l 
L830 17, 563 Lue 
840 
These fig gyures are startling ind tell a terrible tale of the decrea 
since 1860 of our merchant marine inthe foreign trade. And yet 
gentlemen will, in the presence of these facts, haggle over trivial de 
tails instead of addressing themselves to finding a remedy, and will 





eet CT 
A 


| 


cry out against all legislation seekir 
legislation for a class. It is no longer a question of class. It has be- 
come a matter of national concern. And, as I will endeavor to show 
later on, it is a question in which more than the owners of ships are 
already taking an interest. 

This table shows a rapid increase from 1790 to 1810. 
the set-back of the war of 1812, from which we did not recover until 
along toward 1840. From 1840 we increased, and if we go to the annual 
table from which this is compiled we will find that our tonnage in the 


ig to revive our shipping as being 


Then came 


foreign trade reached its highest point June 30, 1861, 196,894 tons 

and its ‘lowest subsequent point June 30, 1888, to wit, 919,302 ton 
Again, we find the decrease by war to have been great. In 1810 we 

had 981,019 tons. Jn 1814 this had fallen to 674,633 tons. As 


marked, our armed ships gained many brilliant victories in that w 
but our unarmed merchantmen were, nearly a third of 
from the seas or sold to sail under other flags than ours. 

Coming now to the war of the rebellion, wefind our highest 

if we again consuitthe annual table) in the foreign trade was, 
June 30, 1861, 2,496,894 tons. By 1866 this had been 
1,387,756 tons. The history of 1,109,138 f American ve en- 
gaged in 1861in the foreign trade ‘nearly one-half) is written in the dev- 
astations of that unholy war, and whet! burned upon the 
high seas, by pirates sailing vessels built in defiance of all interna 
tional law and national comity in the shipyards of our chief competi- 
tor in this trade, or whether it songht refuge under the fla 

nations then at peace, it was lost to us forever. 

It may not be without profit in studying this latter table to advert 
tosome other facts connected with our shipping, may throw 
some further light upon its varying amount and thus better fit us for 
devising some effici ient remedy for its present decline. Our country 
wae first settled, to speak generally, along its Atlantic coast. Town- 
sprang up, railroads were unknown, and the speediest and easi 
munication was by water. ‘The oak and the pine were at hand only 
for the cost of the felling, and brigs, schooners, sloops, and barks were 
built for coastcommunication. Then these vessels ventured across the 


ir, 
them, swept 


I 


Ww tonnage 


as stated, 
educed to 


seis 


ler 1t was 


gs of other 


1 ' 
whoicn 


stcom 


seas. Their sails whitened every harbor in the Mediterranean, and 
their daring masters rounded capes and sought in the islands of the 
Pacific and along the western coasts for commerce 
These wooden ships were stanch and swift. The m ater ial was ex- 
cellent, abundant, and cheap. The wood of Europe was already scarce 
and costly, and our ships cost but little more than those of our com 
petitors. We had seamenof thehighest quality. The fertile lands of 
the ‘lake country,’’ of the ‘‘ Western Reserve,’’ of the prairies of the 
West, had not yet been reclaimed from the savage, and the hardy pioneer 
left the sterile New England hillsides and become a carrier of other 
men’s goods. By the tim of the discovery of the gold in California 
| the American clipper ship rated the highest and could beat the world 
for speed and safety 
Then came steam and iron in the stead of sail and wood, and the 


cheap labor in German mine, in English workshop, and in Scottish 
shipyard produced an iron steamer at a price we could not compete 
with. Europe was settled. Her land was in tilth, her mines were 
developed, and her railways were short and easily constructed.. Her 
labor was superabundant, and her plant for the production of iron 
and steel ships was readily and cheaply laid down. 

We hadacontinenttosubdue. We had our linesof railway tostretch 
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from the Mississippi River over the fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific coast. We had wild lands by the millions of acres to 
break up and homes to build thereon. While the hammers of busy 
workmen riveted iron hulls upon the Clyde, in Scotland, the hammers 
of our workmen were driving the spikes upon our Pacific railways. 
Capital, attracted by the greater returns promised by projects of in- 
ternal development, left the ship, and other nations caught up the 
abandoned trade. And, it must be confessed, this transfer of our trade 
has been helped by our liberal treatment of the shipping of other na- 
tions in our own ports, 

While we have succeeded in retaining our legislation which secures 
to us our coast trade (and some so-called statesmen have long sought 
to turn even this over to other nations), we have by a series of enact- 
ments in the past surrendered much of the foreign trade, which, in 
the absence of such enactments, we could have retained. 

There can be no doubt that the determination of the English Gov- 
ernment to make the American colonies subservient to the mercantile 
and shipping interest of the mother country led to the adoption of 
those measures which led to revolt and revolution. And after Independ- 
ence had been acknowledged and the colonies had become a nation, it 
was the claim by Great Britain of the right to search our ships at will 
and impressour seamen as desired that led to our second war with the 
mother country. At the clese of that second war, and as a part of the 
price paid by our weak and impoverished country forpeace, we surren- 
dered by the treaty of 1815 with Great Rritain o1r differential duties 
and port charges as to that nation. 

Up to that time the duties levied by us upon goods coming into our 
country from foreign ports had been less in amount if the goods were 
carried in our own vessels than they were when the goods were carried 
in foreign vessels. This encouraged our shipping, and, as shown by 
the figures already given, it resulted ina rapid increase inour tonnage, 
engaged in the foreigntrade. By reason of this differential duty we had 
succeeded in doing 90 per cent. of the carrying between our country 
and other nations. Great Britain insisted upon theseduties being sur- 
rendered, and, weak and as poor as we were, we consented. 

It is not the first instance, nor the last, where that country has de- 
manded that we shape our policy to suit her views and her interests. 
it becomes a serious question, whether in view of the part she took in 
aiding from 1861 to 1865 in driving our shippiag from the ocean, we 
are not justified in abrogating that treaty. Bui with this concession 
we yet retained, up to 1850, about 75 per cent. of our foreign carrying 
trade. 

The advantages I have referred to came to our aid and we held on 
to a large portion of our commerce in our own ships. 

In 1850 we removed other restrictions as against Great Britain, and 
up to that date we had succeeded in retaining 75 per cent. of our car- 
rying trade with other countries. The tonnage taxes reimposed as a 
revenue measure during the late war, we have by statute offered for 
several years to remove upon reciprocal terms, but with no success as 
regards Great Britain, We charge her nolighthouse dues. She main- 
tains hers against our shipping. 

We carried $507, 247,757 of our trade in 1860 in our own ships, while 
foreign ships carried that year for us $255,040,693. In 1889 we car- 
ried $203,805,108, while other nations carried for us $1,217,063,541. 
Simply one effect followed the removal of our restrictions, or, in other 
words, the grant by us to foreign ships of greater freedom in our ports: 
an increase in the percentage of our commerce carried by those ships 
and a decrease in the percentage carried by ourown. By treaty, act, 
and concession, we have made *‘ trade freer’’ as regards the ocean and 
always at the expense of ourownshipping. The ships of other nations 
have not only taken all the increase, but also have carried a large por- 
tion of what we had-before. 

But one other fact which has been most powerful in causing us to be 
beaten so woefully in the ocean-carrying trade remains to be noticed. 
And it is one which demands our most serious attention, because it is 
the most potent of all, and it is one which will have to be met and 
overcome, if possible, Its existence has given rise to the demand 
which has resulted in the formulation of the remedy proposed in this 
bill. 

While we have been opening our ports to our competitors and re- 
moving all restrictions on their engagement in our foreign commerce, 
and putting, so far as we are concerned, their ships upon an exact equal- 
ity with ours, they have accepted those terms, and then, quietly but 
continuously, have given their own ships an additional advantage not 
enjoyed by ours, of payments to their merchant marine out of their 
public treasuries. We have played a fair game. They have stocked 
the cards. 

A concerted attempt has been made to deny this. Here upon this 
floor, where its truth has been demonstrated by so many official docu- 
ments beyond all dispute, no serious attempt to deny has been made, 
and only extenuation and explanation and excuse have been heard. 
But elsewhere, where the proof is not at hand to refute the denial, no 
scruple has been observed in denying facts, indisputable facts, now in 
the possession of our State Department and our Navy Department, 
and shown as true by official document after document. 

The foreign steamship companies have their agencies in all our large 
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cities. These agents are to be found in the boards of trade and chamb« 
of commerce in all our larger cities. They are to be found high up in 
the councils of political parties. Their names are to be found upon 
campaign subscription lists. They are to be found patronizing the 
great metropolitan dailies with paying advertisements, and in every 
way possible looking after the interests of these foreign lines. In ever 
election campaign and also at'other times, ‘‘ campaign literature’’ b 
the ton is sent out to the people and to the press, denying the fact 
or misrepresenting the situation. 

In the past year a letter from Consul-General New, in which he say 
that Great Britain does not grant subsidies, ‘‘as such,’’ was paraded 
as proof that she did not make any payment outside of the money justly 
earned for work actually done, a thing Mr. New was very careful not 
to say. F 

David A. Wells, in his Oar Merchant Marine, speaks of these subsidy 
payments as “historic lies.’’ In February last, the Charleston Courier 
published with a flourish the following letter, drawn out by its inquiry 

Britisu Legation, Washington, D. C., February 1, 1890. 


Sir: In reply to your letter of the 29h ultimo, I am directed by Sir Julian 
Pauncefote to inform you that,as far as he is aware, Great Britain subsidizes 
no ships engaged in its commerce, Mail contracts are, of course, made with 
different lines of steamships, but these can not be called subsidies, 

Yours, faithfully, 
M. H. HERBERT, Second Secretary. 

F. J. CRIDLAND, 

HT. B. M. Consul, Charleston, 8. C. 


The same paper, in February last, also published the following: 


KAISERLICH DEUTSCHE GESANDSCHAFT, 
Washington, D, C., February 7, 189°. 
In reply to your favor of the 3d instant, I can state that, as far as my know! 
edge goes, no subsidy is given by the Imperial German Government toward 
the building of merchant vessels. 
The imperial embassador. 
ARCO 
To the imperial consul, 
Mr. Wrrre, Charleston, 8. C. 


The occasion which so stirred up this newspaper as to lead it to seck 
information, not through the medium of the department of state of 
its own government, but direct from the hand of the representatives 
of foreign governments, and which such representatives made haste 
to avail themselves of to, as I will show, give only a portion of the 


facts, was the passage of a resolution by the Chamber of Commerce of 


the city of Charleston indorsing proposed action for the relief of our 
shipping. Forthwith the Courier sought to break the force of this 
action by the people of Charleston, and, naturally enough, turns for 
help, not to its own people, but to the representatives of our sharpest 
competitors. Its efforts bring to mind the cry— 


What, ho, bring forth my fleetest steed 
And fire the culverin. 

Bid each retainer arm with speed, 
Call every vassal in. 


The issue of Tariff Reform for December 30, 1889, is entirely given 
up to the publication of a long letter from the pen of a gentleman in 
terested in a steamship line trading between German ports and New 
York, in which he proffers us a great deal of advice, all going to show 
us how much better it is for us to let his and other foreign lines carry 
our commerce than to make an effort to do it ourselves. . 

In this article the statement that Great Britain has encouraged her 
shipping by substantial and continuous appropriations of money is 
termed a ‘‘ fallacy,’’ and yet before he finishes the article the author 
practically admits these payments and attempts to explain and apolo- 
gize for them. 

Sir, facts are stubborn things and can not be obliterated by simple 
denial. I shall show by proof derived from official sources that Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Spain, Italy, and other countries have, in 
the past made, and do now make, these payments. These payments 
have been made in various ways, but mainly by— 

First. The payment of money outright, as a subsidy, and admitted 
to be such. 

Second. By the paymentof money under the guise of ‘‘ mail pay;’’ and 

Third. By the payment of money under what is called the ‘‘ naval 
reserve’’ plan. 

I have here a table compiled from the reports of the British Govern- 
ment, which shows payments from its treasury of $283,178,988 to its 
shipping, exclusive of grants from the admiralty board, from the 
special mercantile fund, and in other ways. I will insert it here: 
Subsidies paid by Great Britain to shipping. 


Years. Amount. Remarks. 
! i 
To 1800 ......!. $5,200,000 | From report of British commission of revenue inquiry. 
To 1810 ore 8, 628,200 | Averaging $392,200 yearly. 
To 1816......| 4,725,000 *s report examination, British finance com- 
mittee. 

1817 to rs00.| $1, 655, 000 
1821 to 1830.| 5,855,000 | Making to this date, $25,062,000. 
1831 to 1837.| 6,000,000 
1838 to 1850.| 25,000,000 | From the general post office alone. 
1838 to 1850.) 37,000,000 | Addit from mercantile-marine fund. — \ 
1851 to 1860.| 60,000,000 | From the general post office alone, subsidies not in- 


cluded. 
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Subsidies paid by Great Britain to shipping—Continued. 


Years. Amount. Remarks. 


1861 to 1865,| $25, 000,000 | From general post-office fund alone in five years. 













1866 4,227,018 | From general post-office fund alone in ono year. 
1867 ...0 4, 079° 966 Do, 
4, 047, 586 Do. 
5, 481, 690 Do. 
6, 107, 761 Do. 
6, 070, 741 Do. 
6, 693, 500 Do. 
5. 663, 296 Do. 
5, 697, 346 Do. 
4, 860, 000 Do. 
4, 420, 000 Do. 
4, 255, 150 Do. 
8, 813, 800 Do. 
3, , 205 Do. 
3, 160 Do. 
3, 230 Do, 
3, 330 Do. 
3. , 800 Do. 
3, ood | Do. 
3, 642. 065 Do. 
3, 662, 505 Do. 
3,625, 915 | Do. 
3, 490, 864 | Do. 
3, 184, 425 | Do. 








283, 178, 988 





Of course it is admivted that part of tlfis money was earned as mail 
carriage; but I shall show farther on that this mail pay far exceeds 
the compensation we give our vessels for similar services, and a large 
part of it is subsidy pure and simple. I shall also show that mail pay 
and neval-reserve payments were both given to the same lines. 

Commenting upon the renewal of the contract between the 
Government and the Cunard Line the London Railway News says: 

The subsidy — 


It will be noticed that the News uses the word ‘‘ subsidy ‘’— 
The subsidy for the mails has been renewed for a longer period, while the com- 


sritish 


pany now receive £17,500a year as a retaining fee for the call of three of their | 


ships at any time these may be required by the Government, or £52,500. 


The object for which these mail contracts, socalled, were made has 
hardly been concealed by either the British press or the British Gov- 
ernment. As early as 1853 the report of the committee of the British 
Parliament on contract packets said: 

The object which appears to have led to the formation of these contracts and 
to the larger exvenditure involved was to afford us rapid, frequent, and punc- 
tual communication with those distant ports which feed the main arteries of 
British commerce, and with the most important of our foreign possessions; to 
foster maritime enterprise, and to encourage the production of a superior class 
of vessels which would promote the convenience and wealth of the country in 
time of peace and assist in defending its shores against foreign aggression. 

Lastly, itis to be considered that there are several services which, if they 
were notcarried on by the British Government, would probably be undertaken 
by the governments of foreign states, and it is not likely that private individuals 
or associations would in such cases enter into competition with them. 

It is then fair that on the first opening of a new line contracts should be made 
for such a length of time as may encourage the building of ships for the pur- 
pose, by afieting a prospect of this employment for a considerable number of 
years. 


While the Cunard Line was being run under these contracts the Col- 
lins Line was started in America, the British Government then paying 
the Cunard Line $400,000 per annnum. Congress voted a yearly pay- 
ment to the Collins Line, and the new line began to make serious in- 
roads into the trade. Thereupon the British Government increased 
the pay of the Cunard steamers first to $750,000 and then to $900,000 per 
annum. 
the Collins line, unable to compete with this enlarged subsidy, gave 
up the unequal fight. 

It will be remembered that while Mr. Fawcett was postmaster-gen- 


eral of England he had a serious difference with the managers of the | 
Cunard Line, claiming that the price paid was far beyond the service, | 
The mana- | 


and refused to renew the contracts except at reduced rates. 
gers refused to carry the mail, and he gave them to the North German 
Lloyds. Thereupon Herepath’s Journal, a financial paper of the 
United Kingdom, said: 

The postmaster-general says he has broken down monopoly, but a gratui- 
tous advantage has been conferred on the steamships of a country whose peo- 


ple and Government leave no stone unturned to oust Englishmen and English 
manufacturers from the commercial race. 


The London Times said: 


Congress failed to keep up its support of its own line, and | 





The cabinet would do well to look at the patriotic as well as the economic | 


side of the question. 


the popularity of the Government, especially in these times of depressed trade 
and languishing enterprise, 


Under this threat of the ‘‘Thunderer’’ the postmaster-general 
quailed and made the terms demanded by.the line. 
Hon. George E. Foster, Dominion minister of finance, says: 


The policy of the Government bas been to assist in developing foreign mar- 
kets for our natural and manufactured products, and to that end have liberally 
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Its decision on the subject will have no little effect upon 


plying to the port of New York draw a payment of 15 
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subsidized 
countries, 


lines of steamers to the West Indies, China, and Japan, and otier 


In 2 communication from the lords of admiralty to the 


treasury, 
dated February 2, 1887, occurs this sentence 


It will be remembered that in 1885 a sum approximating to £000,000 was ex 
pended in retaining the services of several fast merchant steamers so as to pre- 
vent their being available for the service of any power inimical to the interests 


of the United Kingdom. 


Here is a sum of $3,000,000 confessedly expended ‘‘in retaining the 


services of several fast merchant steamers’’ in one year. ‘This, be it 

understood, was outside of ‘* mail pay ind in addition thereto. How 

many other sums expended for like purposes, secretly, under the guise 

| of war purposes, the books of the treasury of the United Kingdom will 
show can not be known. 

Under the name of ‘‘naval reserve’’ the fastest British steamers 


%, per ton when 


carrying the mail 20s, 


and when not carrying the mail. Inthe ad- 
miralty letter tothe treasury spoken of, and which refers to this method 
of subsidizing the White Star Line, the statement is made that the 
subvention will be an annual charge of about 00 for each vessel so 
long as they carry the mails, or £8,500 should the mails be withdrawn 
from them. 

Other contracts have been entered into between the British ¢ 
ernment and other lines, and not more than one year ayo the follow 
vessels were drawing this subsidy: 

Name of company. Vesse! ‘ 
Cunard Etruria } 
Umbria ss 
\urania , 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamship ¢ pa Victoria 6, 268 
>t ua 1 \ ‘ a) 
Oceal 6, 362 
Inman and International City of Paris ......... 10, 490 
City of New York 1, 499 
White Star.,.,... Teuton 1 685 

With another steamer, the Majestic, building for the White Star line. 
the tonnage of the three Cunard ships is 22,857 tons, At 20 shillings 
this would be $114,285 per annum to be divided between the three ships 
The steamer City of New York, with her tonnage of 10,499 tons, re 
ceives, on the same basis, $52,495 per year from the British Govern 
ment. If she carried the mails she would get pay for that, and 15 
shillings per gross ton, equaling $39,370 per annum, in addition 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad was built by large grants of land and 


a line of stean 
Alter negotiations wit 


money. Itdesired to run 


to Asian ports. 


1ers from its Pacific terminus 


h the home Government 


a con 
tract was made between the company and the British Government, by 
which the company is to transport the mail and receive $300,000 per 
annum as a subsidy for its line of steamer lo-day those steamers 
are sailing the Pacific, thus aided, in competition with our own un 


aided Pacific lines. 


But England is not the only nation which aflords this aid to her 


ocean carrying trade. Austria-Hungary pays her ships a subsidy a 
cording to speed. [rom the report of our minister, Hon. IF. D. Grant, 


dated September 30, 1889, I extract the following 
paid yearly: 


table of subsidies 


Number of Subsidy paid per year 
> knots 
Route, traveled per 
year. Flor dD 

Trieste to Alexandria (Egypt) and back 124, 904 1, 750.4 » 900. 16 
Fiume to Alexandria (Egypt) and back 7, 960 46, 134.00 18, 453. 60 
Trieste to Cattaro and back 312 64. 864. 80 15.92 
Fiume to Cattaro and back.. . sieht 0, 368 0. 107. 20 0. 042. 88 
Trieste to Corfu, Pirzeus, Constantinople, 

and back..... 1,072 204,718.8 887, 52 
Pirceus to Smyrna and back 21,736 “4. 4 14,345.76 
lrieste to Spalato, Metcovich, and back 8, 236 647. 80 11, 859.12 
Trieste to Pola, Durazzo, Corfu, and back 65. 624 68. 905. 20 ‘62 OS 
Trieste to Dalmatia, Corfu, Prevesa, and 

is cousas ‘ ‘ 76, 128 79. 9314. 40 ? 
Fiume to Trieste and bac Kk . eneteie 13, 208 13, 868. 40 4 
Fiume to Cattaroand back 40,144 12.1 ) 60. 48 
Spalato to Metcovich and back 8,112 4 
Trieste to Fiume, Corfu, Patras, Pirwus 

Syra, Salonica, Constantinople, and 

back........ ous ecevene . i ) i M > 
| Trieste to © ‘orfu “Candia, Smyrna, and 

back......... {t f ) 3. 20 
Constantinople to Smyrna,Cy pe rn, Beirut 

Alexandria, and back 69,524 0. 20 | 20, 200. 08 
Constantinople to Kustendje, Braila, and 

back..... ; 3 836.00 } » 724 40 
Const: antinople to Tr: ape zunt, Batum, and | 

back eececsaces sumeenensetets ° 14, 952 >, ¢ 279. 84 

That these payments are in addition to mail pay would seem to be 
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the case, because article 14 of the contract between the Austro-Hun- 
garian Lloyd Steamship Company and the Imperial Government, dated 
March 19, 1838, provides: 

Ant. 14, The carrying of letters, freight, and insured parcels is subject tothe 
respective tariff 

This contract runs for ten years from and after July 1, 1888. 


Consul-General Mason reports, under date of September 27, 1889, 
that in the spring of 1 Imperial Government of Germany en- 


1885 the 
tered into a contract with the North German Lloyd Steamship Com- 


pany for acarefully prescribed service during a period of fifteen years. 
For a cash subsidy of 4,400,000 marks ($1,047,617) per annum the 
company is toe stablish and work three lings of steamship service. By 
the terms of the contract all the vessels were to be built of German ma- 
terials, in German shipyards, upon plans approved by the imperial chan- 
cellor, andthe saleof any of the subsidized steamersis forbidden except 
by permission of the Government, 

As to the success of the project the 
communication to the home office, 


How well founded was the expectation that a prosperous future awaited the 
new enterprise is manifested by the fact that the German mail steamersto East 
Asia have surpassed in speed the old established French and English lines. 
The passenger and goods traffic is on the increase, as well as the conveyance of 
mails, which has been augmented by the growing use made of German mail 
steainships by foreign postal administrations. 

By the establishment of great lines of its own the imperial postal administra- 
tion finds itself in the satisfactory position of being able to offer, on terms of 
reciprocity, a reduction in the interchange of mails, and thus to improve the 
mail traffic—to the furtherance of German interests—with other important 
countries not touched by German lines, 

And No. 243, Kuhlows’ German Trade Review (September 4, 1887) 
says in regard to it: 

Of particular importance in the development of German trade with China is 
the position oceupied by German steamers and coasters. The number and par- 
ticularly the carrying capacity of the German steamers which afford commu- 
nication between Germany and China, or which transport foreign goods to the 
latter country, are very largely increasing. The success attained by the subsi- 
dized steamers of the North German Lloyd Company deserves to be specially 
referred to ; for over a year the four-weekly service has ap: cared to be insufli- 
cient 

The quantity of cargo offered from Bremerhaven direct to Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai, and vice versa, is so great that the intermediate ports can only be rela- 
tively little provided for. The passenger traffic of the English and French lines 
nas also been surpassed, Of the first importance isthe circumstance that German 
shipowners have attained a very influential position in the whole of the coast- 
ing trade of China. As far back as 1886 (7?) no less than 35 German steamers 
were engaged in that trade; these steamers belong to small shipowners at 
Fiensburg, Kiel, Apenrade, and Husum, and to the Mannheim Hansa. Subse- 
quently a Hamburg line has been established by means of which the treaty 
sorts in the southern part of China are, in particular, well served; this line 
a also largely promoted the trade with the treaty ports above named, which 
had been previously largely in the background, 


British legation at Berl ina 


Says: 


i, 


Some other German lines receive other payments, and the total will 
be given in a table I shall give later on. 

Italy pays a construction bounty of 12 cents per ton gross measure- 
ment for every iron or steel steamship constructed at home. For 
wooden sailing ships this bounty is 3 cents per gross ton. An addi- 
tional bounty of from 10 to 20 per cent. is paid for the construction of 
merchant vessels constructed so as to be adaptable to war purposes if 
needed. 

An additional payment of 20 cents per ton is made to Italian ships 
carrying a cargo of coal into Mediterranean ports from beyond the 
Straits of Gibraltar. 

There is also a payment of 13 cents per ton of net measurement for 
each 1,000 miles sailed by Italian ships from the Mediterranean ports 
beyond the Suez Canal or the Straits of Gibraltar to other than Euro- 
pean ports. In other words, every Italian vessel entering American 
ports from the Mediterranean ports receives a cash payment from the 


treasury of the Italian Government of 13 cents per net ton per 1,000 
miles sailed. (See report of United States minister to Italy, Septem- 
ber 21, 1889, ) 

Hon. T. W. Palmer, while minister to Spain, reported (October 2, 


1889) that Spain entered into a contract with the Spanish Transatlantic 
Company November 17, 1886, ratified and published June 26, 1887, 
by which thirty-six voyages per annum were to be made to New York 
and Vera Cruz, thirteen round trips per year from English ports, touch- 
ing at Spanish ports, six round trips from some French Mediterranean 
port to Buenos Ayres, four round trips from Cadiz to African ports, 
and twenty-four voyages between other specified ports. 

For these voyages, all to be made eac -h year, a subsidy is paid vary- 
ing in anount according to speed from $2.03) to $1.08) per mile. For 
meeting these payments the gov ernment is authorized to appropriate 
an annual maximum sum of $1,689,044, 45, 

France passed, January 29, 1881, a law providing bounties for the 
construction and for the sailing of vessels under the French flag. The 
bounties granfed for construction are $12 per ton, gross measurement, 
on all iron and steel vessels built in France; on steel or iron frames, 
with wooden sheathing, 40 francs per ton; on wooden vessels, 10 to 20 
frances per ton, according to size. The law as to bounties is not limited 
as to time 

The law as to navigation awards a payment for navigating a French- 
built ship of 1} franes (about 30 cents) per gross ton for each 1,000 
miles sailed for the first year, decreasing according to the age of the 
ship. This law expired by limitation January 29, 1891, bat has been 
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renewed, The total amount of payments under this law from its | 
sage until the close of 1887, is given by Consul-General Rathbone, 
follows: 


1 


Amounts Premiums 


Years paid to on Tos 
” ship- naviga- , 
. builders. tion. 






1, 460, 435 
1, 462, 622 
1, 586, 208 





281, 294 


France does not confine her aid to her shipping to these countri: 
She grants, under the guise vf mail pay, subsidies for mail service. 
add trom the report of the same consul general: 

Two of the foregoing lines receive financial assistance from the Governm: 
in the shape of subsidies for carrying the mails, namely: The Compagnie Gén: 
rale Transatlanutique is granted, for fifteen years from the 22d of July, 1886, a 
annual subsidy of 4,478,000 frances ($864,254) ) for carrying the mails between Fran: 
and the West Indies, Mexico, and Central America. 

The Compagnie des Messageries Maritimes has contracted for a period of | 
teen years, from 1888 to 1903, to carry the mails semimonthly between Fran: 
Lisbon, Dakar, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos Ayres at the rate 
about $1 per mile ? 

Subsidized lines do not receive the bounties provided for by the mercanti! 
marine law of 1881. 


In a table I shall refer to presently I will give the total payment 
by France to her shipping out of her national treasury. It may be o 
interest to state that under their laws the French Government paid 
toward the construction of the four splendid new steamers, the Bou 
gogne, the Bretagne, the Champagne, and the Gascogne, the sum oi! 
2,537,712 franes, or nearly half a million of dollars. As to the success 
of this system, Consul General Mason reports: 


Has the Frenchsystem been successful? <A glance at the shipyardsalong th: 
Seine, the Garonne, and the Bay of Toulon, as well as the ports of Havre, Bo: 
deaux, and Marseilles, with their regular and busy steamship lines to South 
America, India, China, and Australia, bringing the raw materials of those r 
mote countries to France and returning freighted with the products of Frencl 
industry, would afford a ready and conclusive answer. 


Other nations followed in the same course. The following table o! 
all payments in the form of subsidies, bounties, and mail transport: 1 


tion made by the different nations to their shipping has been compiled 
by William E. Cartis, and is to be found in his report to the State De- 


















partment: 
RS AL OE aa idivenk belapan nodal -elipielonegeabeuaneiesinweseaweviesveed $6, 792, 778 
England 4, 269, 874 
Italy........ 3, 503, 035 
Germany..... 3, 131, 610 
Argentine Republic (estimated) 3, COU, 000 
Brnaill.......c0ccceo0e ececccssescosece ~ 1, 700, 000 
Spain ........... 1, 571, 035 
Netherlands. 775. 19! 
i ia antl ancbenummabenienenth 758, 00: 
SI ict. tunectibicgt abinndlihan banat tgiinaien steak tinnegesadinunie 730, 000 
Japan 500, 000 
Russia..... 454, 306 
ee 430, 127 
TRE pevvunccncreersstnerecen raters scenes cnnseeesoeesepsnoummeccece seceeemeseeehcscese 363, 000 
SEINE SERTEIID <.ccne Sacuiiminesanen sieccoccresnpesinubatingitneandipceiitnatnens butgnncinese 280, 000 
ee 225, 000 
Portugal 108, 000 
Trinidad.... 98, 000 
Barbadoes. 90, 000 
Jamaica............... 3 ” 
~ arious West India siands.. 2, 000 
New Zealand........... 56,000 
United States (to its own ‘ships).. 48, 966 
United States (to oun er 415, 954 
Norwayand Sweden........ 41, 655 
a al lrteectls 34,000 
The Island of Tobago. 25, 000 
San Salvador.............. 24, 000 
Bahama Islands. 18, 500 
eee 16, 000 
Honduras 12, 500 
Costa Rica............. . 12, 000 
British Honduras ......... —— —— 7, 500 


The several Governments of Latin. America & are now 7 peying $219,500 annually 
as subsidies to American ships, or more than five times as much as these ships 
receive from their own Government; and the total payments of the Govern- 
ments of Latin America exceed $6,000,000, as against $464,950 paid by the United 
States, 

Well might the London I) lustrated News of a late date say: 

European nations have built up their mercantile marine by an extensive sys- 
tem of bounties and subsidies. 

In the light of these facts what becomes of that ‘‘ historic lie,’’ of 
that “fallacy ’’ of Sir Julian Pauncefote's information, of the German 
minister’s knowledge? Es 

This is the situation we have to face. This is the competition we 
have to meet. We have done something. We have reduced our port 
charges. We have put materials for the building of ships on the free 
list. Butourships meet every where on the high seas, the ships of other 
nations built and sailed with money from the treasuries of their home 
Governments. Freeships willnot help us. Were we toclose our ow 
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shipyards and go abroad and purchase our ships, they would stil! meet 
this unequal competition upon the ocean. Weshould look thesituation 
calmly in the face. 

It is full of difficulty, It brings us inevitably to the conclusion 
that we must either, first, be content to relinquish our share of th: 
carrying trade, or, second, meet like with like. For the year ending 
June 30, 1889, we made a profit of $1,822,586 on our foreign mail serv- 
ice. The treatment our Post-Oflice Department is compelled under 
present laws to give our ocean-going ships in contrast with other means 
of transporting mail matter is admirably set out by Mr. Curtis in the 
= I have already referred to. Writing almost two years ago he 
said: 


During the last year the Post-Office Department paid $44,500 for the transpor- 
tation of mails on the rivers of Arkansas; and only $13,715 for the transporta- 
tion of mails to Japan; $54,701 on the rivers of Washington Territory, and only 
$42,593 to all the Asiatic and Australian ports. We paid $79,637 for carrying the 
mails on the rivers of Florida, but only $17,997 for sending them to all Central 
and South America, and to the entire West Indies, with the exception of Ha- 
vana. We paid $20,879 on the Ohio River, between Paducah and Louisville; 
$101,566 to subsidize stage coaches in Nevada; $239,568in Washington Terri- 
tory; $163,893 in Idaho; and $417,000 in Colorado, and but $86,490 to encourag: 
American steamers all over the world. 

During the summer season of 1888, in order that the good people who go to 
Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard might get their letters regularly, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States paid a subsidy amounting to $12,093. This for five 
months. During the same time it paid H,885, a little more than one-third as 
much, to build up a trade with Brazil. The little steamboat on the Androscog 
gin lakes would have received a third more than the Red D Line to Venezuela 
had it kept going the entire year, but it stopped when the summer boarders 
went home, and was satisfied with a subsidy of $3,700 for four months, while 
the Venezuela Line got $5,000 for twelve months. 

The excursion boat that plies between Watkins Glen and Geneva, N, Y., got 
twice as much in 188: as the Venezuela steamers, and the ferry between Nor 
folk and Cape Charles got as much last year alone as the Red D Line has 
received in five years. The steamers of the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries 
get $49,539 annually, or more than is paid to all the Central and South Ameri- 
can lines, while the boat between Norfolk and Baltimore got $13,518, or $2,000 
more than the line to Brazil. The coastwise steamers got $563,000 last year for 
less than 500,000 miles traveled, which is more than $1 a milo, while the steam- 
ers to South America and the West Indies traveled more than 2,000,000 miles 
and got less than $48,000, 2 cents and 4 mills a mile. 


Under these same laws the Postmaster-General is able to send only 
about 10 per cent. of our foreign mails in American ships. In view of 
these facts, the Newark (N. J.) Board of Trade, composed of persons of 
all shades of political faith, unanimously passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, Thatin the opinion of this board the Government of the United 
States should adopt the same principle for compensating carriers of the mails 
on the ccean as now prevails on the land and in our coastwise and river mail 
service, namely, paying what the service is worth, regardless of the amount 
of postage collected on any particular route, 

Is it worth while to build ships here? 
abundance of tlie best. We have the labor, the industry, the enter- 
prise. To make a steamship with all modern enterprise requires the 
services of men from almost two hundred different trades and voca- 
tions. I have here a list. It comprises draughtsmen, riveters, calk- 
ers, painters, spar-dealers, tar-makers, jute-dealers, hemp-growers, 
cordage-makers, etc, 

From first to last, from the digging of the ore and the coal to the 
burnishing of the rails and the scrubbing of the decks, nearly all that 
makes up the value of a ship is labor. 

Will it pay to encourage the sailing of our own ships? I have here 
a copy of the American Dairyman of the date of July 17, i890. This 
paper has no politics. It is devoted exclusively to the dairy and stock- 


We have the material in 


breeding interests. Writing under the captionof ‘‘ Farmers and sub- | 


sidies,’’ the editor says: 


There is no one thing that the American farmer understands betier than the 
necessity for widening the demand for our agricultural products, and we can 
not do this without a commercial marine. 

The reason so many farmers are protectionists is because they want to build 
up manufacturing interests in the United States and haveas good a home mar- 
ket as possible ; but in addition to that they want as good an export}demsnd as 
possible. They want both, and they see that to get this we have got to do as 
other nations doin different parts of the world: establish quick, regular, and 
frequent communication with consuming markets. 

The Senate has done well in passing both the so-calied tonnage and ocean 
mail pay bills, and representatives of agricultural constituents in the lower 
House can rely upon the fact that whatever sins farmers may lay at their door, 
they will not find fault with liberality to American shipping. 

Every American farmer's boy fce}s a pride in American history on the ocean up 
to within, say, twenty years, and every American man feels asense of degrada- 
tion and shame that a nation with the skill, resources, and amount of seacoast 
that we have should rank below even third and fourth class nations in our 
commercial marine,simply because we have neglected to do as other nations 
do in promoting its welfare. 

Our subseribers are entirely among the agricultural classes. We think we 
know their sentiments better than the editors of some of the big dailies who 
are giving themselves so much unnecessary uneasiness about the sentiment 
among farmefts in regard to our commercial marine. 


Another strange thing is that these editors have not a word to say against 


spending thirty or forty millions a year on a navy, but when it comes to spend- 
ing a small part of that sam in building up a commercial marine that will bea 


militia of the seas in time of war and nearly self-supporting in time of peace, 


they go into hysterics about it. 

Will it pay to encourage the sailing of American ships? The Na- 
tional Grange of the Patronsof Husbandry at its twenty-third annual 
session, held in Sacramento, Cal., November 18, 1889, unanimously ap- 
proved the report of its committee on foreign relations, in which occur 
the following words: 


The large increase of agricultural productions in this country demands an | 


equal opportunity for exportation of the with that of our v 1 
arti s,and we demand of Congress that ry just facility shall unted for 
the rs 
Chis country furnishes the mos ‘ ving trade of t work, | 
we lepend largely for freights upon the ships of other nations 
I um itannually paid out to ot! i for frei on ex t nad 
j s ito be $150,000,000 
We re end a judicious prot ve y that will build 
»ac ime il marine, that wi ive th at 4) Supre 
t t gs toit; so that our country griculture, t 
ut ictures, may also be f 
Lhese tl great p ars ofthe na n’s i t ‘Y yrou 
t ‘ da Webst« ar t 1 it is ag 
Will it pay to encourage the sailing American s . 
Ihe National Board of Trade, at its meeting last D iber in New 
Orleans, adopted the following resolution after full discussion 
Res . Thatt National a i . ls the pas 
sage by the Nouse of Represe at which passed the 
Senate at the last session and a | 
Wiil it pay to encourage th ind s ig of American ships? 
I have here petitions f th iakers, the coal-shovelers, the 
drop-press-forgers, the ba € nty-nine other trades, 
asking that such encouragement 
Will it pay to maintain American o! steamers to to South 
(merican ports [ have here a copy of thi vice of a steamer which 
recently cleared fora South Ameri rt [t comprised the follow 
ing articles (arranged alphabetically 
A, 
Agricultural implements Aceta of lin 
Asbestos Acid 
Anise seed, Arms 
Adv. matter Ammonia 
Axle grease. Ash 
Apples Art leather. 
Air guns Almonds 
Asphalt Aniline dyes, 
Alcohol 
B 
Butter Baby cab 
Blacking, Brass 
Bread Botth 
Bellows Buria es 
Books Bustles 
Bacon, iro 
Beans Brass g 
Belting Beeswa 
Beer B innia wa 
Bicycles Lye c 
Batteries Buttons 
Bage Billiard cloth 
Brushes Billiard tables 
Brimstone Villiard strips. 
Blocks Hilliard gveds 
Bitters bungs 
Broo corn Boiler 
Barrows ar 
Bells Bora 
Beef Bath bricks 
Bran Bath tubs 
C 
Cartridges. Comb 
Cotton goods, Car wheels 
Cheese ( ilk 
Crucibles Carriage 
Cummin seed, ( fish 
Canned goods, Caviare 
Cattle Cane chairs 
Coffee Cane 
Clocks Cotton 
Cocoa Card 
Candles Guspidors 
Cutlery. Canary seed 
Corks, Carbons 
Copper goods, Colorin 
Corn, Cars 
Car material. Cyclosty 
Curtridge shells, ( irma ards 
Cement, Cod sound 
Candy. Corda 
Caustic potash Clay 
Caustic soda, Clothing 
Corsets. Collars 
Carriage material. Corn flow 
China Cott eed hulls 
Cages Cigarettes 
Crayons. Corn starch 
Cassia Castors 
Corn meal Celluloid goods 
Chromdés Cinnam 
Cloves 
# I 
Dates Drugg ur 
Dental goods Dried 
Dried fish Dyes 
Drugs. Dental er ne 
Dry goods Dy« iffs 
Domest 
I 
Emery cloth J eli ight aterial 


Extract logwood. 
Enameled cloth 
Enameled duck 
Engines. 








Essential oils, 
Eye glasses 
Empty shells, 
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irn 
pur, 

eather dusters 

irearms 

ans 

igs 


ish plats 
ish. 


irecrackers 


(lassware 
Gelatin 
Cilue 
(;roceries 
Ciarli 
(rrapes 
Cirease 


Handcarts 
Hardware 
liams 

llops 

Hats. 
liogsheads, « 
liose 

Hoops 

Ilay 


pty 


lron, manufaetured, 


Ink, 


Ice-cream freezers 
Iron safes 

Ire tubes 
Jewelry 


ime 
inseed oi 
ycomotive springs. 
Machinery 
Mats 


Maizena, 
Manufactured wood, 
Mattresses 
Manufactured tobacco. 
Matches. 

Marble dust 

Music 

Manufactured hair 
Machine oti 
Mexican silver 
Mincemeat 


Notions 
Nails 
Nuts 


(dats 
Unions 
Oakum 
Orguinettes 
Oil cloth, 


} 


*hotograpbers’ material, 


} 

I 

Paper. 

Petroleum, 

iast« 

Primed shells 
sted war 

lumps 

Porcelain bowls 

l’umice stone, 

Pac king 

ork 

Pease 

Pimento 

Percussion caps, 

Vine 

Printing material, 

l 


anos 


kles 


Rosin 

Railroad material. 
Kosin oil 

Revolv ors. 
Rubber belts 
Railroad cars 


K. 
Kalsomine 


L. 


M. 


N, 


Flint 

Feed. 
Feathers. 
Frames. 
Fishing lines 
Fruit presses. 
“elt. 

»uney cards, 
Furs 

Files, 

Fish oil 


C+rindstones. 

Gas fixtures 

Class tubes, 

Gum Senegal. 
Galvanized goods. 
(sums, 

Grindstone fixtures, 


Household goods, 
Handles 

Ilides, 

Heading 
Harness. 

Horn tips 

Hog hair 

Hemp 


Hectographs. 


Iron bars. 
Incubators. 
Igniting tapes, 
India rubber. 


Japanned ware, 


Leather belting. 
Lightning rods. 
Lead pencils. 
Lubricating oil, 
Lathe 
Locomotives. 
Labels. 

Leather bags 


Manufactured zinc, 
Mast hoops. 
Manufactured copper. 
Matting. 

Minerals, 
Mucilage. 

Match splints, 
Molds. 

Mineral water, 
Metallic sheils. 
Millstones. 

Malt 


Manufactured marble. 


Newspapers. 
Needles. 


Oil cake 
Oatmeal. 
Olive oil. 
Oak. 
Organs. 
Olives. 


Pictures. 
Pickied fish. 
Perfumery. 
Pitch. 

Pepper. 
Potatoes. 
Pencils. 

Patent leather. 


Post-office lock boxes. 


Paper caps. 
Paper boards. 
Paper fashions. 
Pop corn. 
Porcelain ware, 
Paraffin oil. 
Printing types. 
Paraffin wax. 
Paper hangings. 


Raisins. 

Rivets. 

Railroad spikes, 
Refrigerators, 
Rice. 





Spikes Shafts. 
Sausages. Stove polish 
Syringes. Staples. 

8. board, Saw teeth. 

8. M. oil. Slates. 
Stationery. Salad dressing 
Shoes. Sperm oil, 
Shooks and heads, Silverware. 
Scales. Saddlery. 
Sugar. Specie. 
Sandpeper. Silex. 

Sewing machines. Snuff, 

Soup paste. Scissors. 

S. cane spreaders. Silicate of soda, 
Straw board. Starch. 
Surgical instruments, S. lighters. 
Skins. S. M. parts, 
Spirits turpentioe. Sponges. 


5. M. needles. 
Shoe laces. 


Straw goods. 
Scientific instruments, 


Saws. Sickles. 
Steel rails. Sabers. 
Sand. Salves. 
Shot, Shell primers. 


Soap grease. 
Shade fixtures, 


Sarsaparilla. 
Shaw] straps. 


S. nails. Stearic acid. 
8S. trucks. Sheet iron. 
Sulphur. Straw covers. 

4 
Toys. Tallow. 
Trunks. Toilet sets. 
Tools. Typewriters. 
Telegraph material. Tongues, 
Trucks. Thoops. 
Tin. Tarpaulins. 
Tar. Tiles. 
Tobacco. Telephones. 
Toothpicks. Thread. 
Tacks, Tags. 
Tinware, Tallow scraps. 
Toiletware. Twine. 
Tea. Tent material. 
Tinfoil. Tin plate. 

V. 
Varnish. Velocipedes. 
Vegetables. Valises. 

Ww 
Wooden ware. Wheat 
Wood, manufactured, Window glass. 
Wick, Whips. 
Windmills. Wheels. 
Whalebone. Walnut. 
Wax. Wine. 
Waste. Wheelbarrows. 
Wads. Watches. 
Wood sticks. Wall paper. 
Wire Whitewood. 
Whiting. Water wheels. 

X. 

Yellow metal. 
Z. 
Zinc. 


The steamer Finance cleared from the port of New York March 9, 1889, 
for Brazil and intermediate ports, carrying a cargo composed of articles 
produced in the following States: 


1. California. ' l4. Minnesota. 

2. Connecticut. | 15. Maine. 

3. Delaware. 16. New Jersey. 

4. Georgia. ; 17. New York. 

5. Illinois. 18. Ohio. 

6, Iowa. 19. Pennsylvania. 
7. Indiana. 20, North Carolina, 
8 Kansas. 21, South Carolina. 
9. Louisiana, 22. Rhode Island. 
10. Maryland. } 23. Vermont. 

ll. Massachusetts. | 24. Virginia. 

12, Missouri. 25. Wisconsin. 


13. Michigan. 


Will it pay to encourage and maintain our own lines of shipping? 
We have recently concluded a treaty with Brazil by which her coffee, 
sugar, rubber, etc., will be exchanged for our wheat, flour, meat, etc. 
A similar treaty, it is matter of common knowledge, is almost con- 
cluded with Venezuela. To facilitate this trade we must have means 
of conveyance, and that means must be under our ownership. This 
can not be committed to our competitors for this trade. We must be 
entirely beyond the unfriendliness of competitors, beyond the exi- 
gencies of war, beyond all interruptions of the friendly relations of other 
nations. 

Sir, four weeks ago, at a festive board in New York, a tragic scene 
was enacted. The Secretary of the Treasury had concluded his mem- 
orable address—an address in which seemed to be summed up all the 
ripened thought, all the rich experience of the trained statesman— 
when he sank suddenly into the arms of death, leaving this address as 
his lastand (shall I notsay ?) best giftto his country. Withaquotation 
from that address I close. Speaking upon this subject Mr. Windom 
said: 

The Americas people ask no odds inst any in the world. Give them an 


even chance and they will distance all competitors; but how can they be ex- 
pected to compete unaided against foreign shipyards and shipowners, backed 
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by the power and the treasuries of theirgovernmenis? The amount which has 
been thus contributed to sweep our commerce from the seas can not be ace 
rately stated, but it is known to have reached hundreds of millions of dollars. 
The mischief and its cause are both apparent. What isthe remedy? It can 
not be found in the re-enactment of the legislation of 1789, because treaties 
stand in the way and it would not now be expedient even if there were no 
treaties on the subject. 


| 


In my judgment the remedy is plain and easily applied. | 


If we would regain our lost prestige, reinstate our flag upon the ocean, and open | 


the markets of the world to American producers, we must make the contest 
with the same weapons which have proved so successful in the hands of our 
rivals. No nation can better afford this kind of contest than ourselves 

Surely no object is of greater importance than the enlargement of our foreign 
markets, and nothing will contribute so much to that end as the command of 
direct and ample facilities for reaching them. The folly and the danger of de 
pending upon our competitors for the means of reaching competitive markets 
can not be expressed. Aid to our merchant marine is not aid to a class, but to 
the whole people, to the farmer, the merchant, and the manufacturer quite as 
much as to the shipbuilder and the shipowner. 

But it will cost money. Will it pay? Yes,an hundred-fold. The aggregate 
of our foreign carrying trade for the past twenty-five years, while not more 
than one-tenth our domestic trade, has, nevertheless, reached the enormous 
sum of $29,465,124,920. Estimating the cost of transportation at 10 per cent. of 
the value of the goods, we havean expenditure of about $3,000,000,000, at least 50 
per cent. of which, $2,400,000,000, has been paid to foreign shipowners. 

If we add to this $20,000,000 a year paid for passage money, we have a grand 
total of $2,900,000,000 paid to foreign labor and capital during the last quarter of 
acentury, a sum larger by nearly two hundred millions than the maximum of 
our bonded debt growing out of the late war. Are notthe benefits which would 
accrue from paying these sums to our own people worth saving? During 
that period we have exported of gold and silver, to pay balances of trade 
against us, an exces of $607,000,000 more than we have imported. Had we car- 
ried a fair share of our own foreign commerce in American ships, owned by 
American citizens and manned by American seamen this vast sum and much 
more might have been retained at home to enrich our own people. 


[ Applause. ] 


General William Tecumseh Sherman. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. PICKLER, 


DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 16, 1891, 


On resolutions reported from the Committee on Military Affairs touching the 
death of General William Tecumseh Sherman 

Mr. PICKLER said: 

Mr. SpeAKer: The House of Representatives has heard with pro- 
found sorrow of the death of General William Tecumseh Sherman. 

I will attempt no eulogy upon this great military genius of the 
American Republic. I do desire, however, toadd one word of tribute, 
as a soldier who entered the Army a boy of eighteen and, during a 


service of three and a half years, more than two of which was in the | 


ee 


ranks, served a large share of the time in the army commanded by | 


this great general. 

He was, Mr. Speaker, the friend of the common soldier. He was 
beloved by them. He had a personal interest in his soldiers. This 
they felt, this they knew. 

How well, Mr. Speaker, 1 remember on the day following the sur- 


the roadside until General Sherman rode along the column to the front, 
how stately he appeared, how proud we were of him, and how elated 
we were at the surrender of the strong fortress, Vicksburg, which gave 
the Union forces the command of the Mississippi River. 

How confidently we followed him to the second surrender of Jack- 
son. 

While there was ever the best fighting discipline among his troops, 
there was a freedom, an individuality, and independence unknown to 
any othercommand. Sherman knew men as well as military tactics. 


| of our Indian service. 


| the attention of the House to what bas been so well 


Of all his services his march from Atlanta to the sea, supplemented | 


by his lead of the same weather-stained veterans up Pennsylvaniaavenue, 
Washington City, after achievement of victory, is the event around 
which perhaps the greatest interest concentrates. 

About four years since, at a meeting of the Army of the Tennessee, 
of which he was president, at Minneapolis, a group of the organization 

thered around him, congratulating him upon his appearance. He re- 
plied, ‘‘ Yes; but those years of the war were a terrible strain upon 
me. While you slept I was awake, considering campaigns and de- 
vising means of procuring rations for your subsistence. They were 
years of great anxiety and terrible strain upon the nervous system.” 

In reply to acomrade who mentioned the fact that the general was 
spoken of asa possible candidate for the Presidency, he replied: ‘'I 
shall never be a candidate for that office; I have no such ambition ; 
but,’’ he continued, ‘1 would like to see John President.”’ 

The author, the orator, the great soldier, the great man is dead. 
He is mourned by every Union soldier of this nation. He is our last 


great general. 


dpete : | of the policy pursued. 
render of Vicksburg, as we moved out to Jackson, Miss., and rested by | ©) B® Pollcy pursue 


Presiding at an evenin 


g session of the Army o enn ( 
| time above referred to, he announced 
Wew ow have a song that has Ww 
throug! ria, 
Mr. Speaker, this song, above all others, is the song of the wa 
while any soldier of that war or his family ives it will be inve i 
to express the spirit of daring and patriotism which cha r t 


soldier of the great Union Army 


In memory of the great leader and the men who 


ywed him in 
that and his other great campaigns I will, M: peaker re 
these remarks with the words of the stirring old son 
til 4 
Bring the good old bugle, boys: we gr another 
Sinugit with a spiritthat move the worldalong 
Sing itas we use o sin t ty thousand st 
While we were ma { ough CGeor ) 
Chorus: Hurrah! Hurrah! we bring the jubile« 
Hurrah! Hurrah! for the flag that makes you [ree 
And so we sang the chorus from Atlanta rT 
While we were marching thr wh Georgia 
How the darkies shouted when they heard th OV sou 
How the turkeys gobbled which our commissary found 


liow the sweet potatoes even started from the ground 
While we were marching through Georgia 


“Sherman's dashing Yankee boys will never reach the coast 
So the haughty rebels said, and 't was a handsome boast, 
Had they not forgot, alas! to reckon with their host, 

While we were marching through Georgia 


Yes, and there were Union men who wept with joyful tears 
When they saw that honored flag they had not seen for years 
Searcely could they be restrained from bursting forth in cheers, 
While we were marching through Georgia 
And so we made a thoroughfare for Freedom and her train 
Sixty miles in latitude, three hundred to the main 
Treason fled before us, for resistance was in vain 
While we were marching through Georgia 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 


HON. GEORGE W. E. DORSEY, 


oO! NEBRASKA 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, March 3, 1891 
On the bill (H. R. 15388) making appropriations for th: irrent and contingent 
expenses of the Indian department, and for f ity stipulations with 
various I ndian tribes, for the year ending June for other purposes, 
Mr. DORSEY said 
Mr. SPEAKER: There has been some criticism of the pres¢ nt Admin- 


istration for the recent outbreak of the Sioux Indians 


also daring the 
progress of this debate gentlemen have called in que 


tion the wisdom 
I desire to say that during the Adminstration of 
President Harrison there has been a marked in : in the efficiency 
[ndeed, when we dispassionately review the 
record made during the past two years, every honest, fair-minded man 
vill give to this Administration the credit for being wise, conservative. 
and every way worthy the confidence of the American people. 

I can not, at this time, give a résumé of the work done, but will call 
iid by another, 
a gentleman who is fully competent to write upon the subject he has 
chosen: 


RECORD FOR TWO YEARS—PRESIDENT HARRISON'S ADMINISTRATION FROM ARI 
PUBLICAN STANDPOINT—A REVIEW, WITH COMPARISONS—GENERAL SUMMING 
UP OF THE WORK OF THE SEVERAL BRANCHES OF THE GOVERNMENT AT THE 
CLOSE OF CONGRESS—REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES HAVE BEEN EARNESTLY UI 
HELD. 
it was no light or idle boast in the message of the President to the second se 

sion of the Congress which is about to expire when he said that, so far as could 

be ascertained, there had not been a single case of defalcation or emby« ement 
discovered up to that time in his administration. The strongest claim that can 


be made by the Republican party for the Administration is that 
the business of the country, it has been without fault or fleck 
plaints there may be, either by party friend 
against some other feature. 

The end of two years finds the country at peace, with its foreign relations 
amicable and fair progress made in the adjustment of the important unsettled 
questions. Internally, there is certainly a fair degree of prosperity. Business 
and industry are not disturbed, and, so far as the Government is concerned, the 
citizen has no just cause to find fault. The work of Congreas, of course, is dis 
tinct from that of the executive department of the Government. On the very 
morning when the day of its death is written, the acts of omission, as well as 
those of commission, on the p + of the Fifty-first Congress can not be even 
fairly catalogued, to say nothing of passing judgment upon their merits and 
probable effects. Of the severai administrative Departinents, however, a re- 
view can fairly be taken from the summit which has now been reached 
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Events of no little importance have transpired within the past two years. 
Great questions of diplomacy have been handied, some of them satisfactorily, 
and skillfully settled rhe Treasury Department has met and successfully 
tided over a serious crisis that threatened business with fateful disaster, while 


the deficit which danced before the eyes of so many people has not yet, at least, 
been officially revealed. A possible Indian war of great proportions has been 
averted. The Army is ona better footing than ever, if the records are to be 
trusted 

A new Navy is going rapidly forward under an administration of that De- 


partment that has challenged and received the commendation of the opposi- 
tion All internal affairs—those relating to the Indian service, pensions, and 
to the great work of the Patent and Land Offices—seem to have been satisfac- 
torily conducted. The Department of Justice has maintained its high standing, 
and the laws have been faithfully executed, so far as the Attorney-General could 
have influence 

rhe extension and improvement of the postal service have been almost phe- 
nomenal, emphasizing at once the business conduct of that Department and the 
wonderful growth and development of the country. And last, but not least, the 
interests of agriculture, in all their varied ramifications at home and abroad, 
have been faithfully looked after by the new Department charged with the re- 
sponsibility. 

This general statement can be substantiated from a business point of view by 
a brief, yet comprehensive, review of the work of the Administration, which on 
this 4th day of March, at the middle point of its existence, seems to be perti- 
nent and not without interest to all readers 


DEPARTMENT OF STATI RIGHTS 


OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 
UNITED STATES. 


AND THE DIGNITY OF 


it has been demonstrated by President Harrison and Secretary Blaine that 

commercial treaties can be successfully negotiated and fulfilled. Asa result of 

an-American Congress, conceived and held under the present Administra- 
tion, commercial treaties have been accomplished or gotten far under way with 
nearly all the South and Central American Republics. The principles of this 
sysiem of extending markets for American products, without bringing into 
competition with our industries the productions of any country, have been es- 
tublished under many foreign flags. President Harrison and Secretary Blaine 
began this work before the end of the first quarter of this Administration, and 
in less than eighteen months the first of the series of reciprocal commercial 
treaties was law. 

Under the provisions of the recent tariff legislation, enabling the President 
to proclaim reciprocal commercial relations, it may well be expected that be- 
fore another year has lapsed into the past there will be such trade relations es- 
tablished with countries which have been of little advantage to us in the past as 






will furnish a profitable market for our surplus farm and factory products, with- 
out in the least inviting invidious competition from foreign labor, We are to get 
free of duty that which we do not produce, but must have, and give in return 
the surplus of our staple productions, 


But extended commercial relations are not the only accomplishments of the 
ranking executive department during the two years of administration just 
closing. The rights of American citizens in foreign countries have been estab- 
lished and given emphasis, The American flag is respected. It floats from the 
staffs of our legations and consulates in every foreign land, and the importance 
of its influence has been. italicized. 

rhe Barrundia affair is fresh in the memory of every reader of current events. 
The Department of State upon the order of the President demonstrated that 

American ships can not be scuttled by foreign insurrectionists, and that passen- 
gers aboard our vessels in any waters of the world are free from insult and dan- 
ger 

When Minister Mizner authorized and directed that a foreigner,General Bar- 
rundia, a passenger on an American vessel, should be delivered to Guatemalan 
authorities upon a political arraignment, the minister was promptly removed 
from his official post for having exceeded his authority, and failed to maintain 
American rights, It was his duty to protect the passengers upon American ves- 
sels from violence or arrest upon any political pretext. 

rhe differences between this Governmentand Great Britain over the Behring 
Sea fisheries question are being amicably settied. 

Our consular and commercial agents abroad have been directed and have 
turned their attention to the increase of the demand for our products in all for- 
eign countries and the extension of markets for our farm and factory produc- 
tions, whereas they had been engaged for four years in the creation of senti- 
ment which would, if brought into practical employment, destroy American 
markets and American interests 

rhe restrictions in France and Germany against American pork have, through 
the direct work of the American ministers to those countries, been modified. 
In fine, the attention of the Department of State has been and is being directed 
to the upbuilding of American interests in foreign lands and the establishment 
of equable relations with those who can benefit us commercially, socially, and 
politieally 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT—THE GOVERNMENT'S SURPLUS COMES TO THE RES- 


CUE AND AVERTS A PANIC, 


if the Treasury Department had accomplished nothing more, the unusual 
and heroie manner in which it came to the rescue of the business interests of 
the country in Lhe recent financial crisis and rescued them from what threat- 
ened to be general bankruptcy would have made a record of which any party 
might well be proud, Theaction of the late Secretary Windom, under the di- 
rection of President Harrison, in visiting the money centers of the country and 
consulting the immediate needs, and the careful attention given to the fluctua- 
tions of the supply and demand of the circulating medium, elicited at the time 
the admiration of everyone directly interested in the financial situation, and 
have ingrafted into the business institutions a gratitude which will last as long 
as the history of this Administration. 

As s00n as it began to appear last summer that there was a growing contrac- 
tion of the circulating medium, by virtue of the failure of the great London 
bankers and other events which caused apprehension, the Treasury Depart- 
ment began to study the impending danger in the United States. When it was 
concluded, in the early part of last July, that the accumulation in the Treasury 
must be gotten into the business channels of the country, a plan was decided 
upon whereby immediate relief could be afforded. On July 17 the first step 
was taken by the Treasury Department to relieve the situation by the issuance 
of a circular proposing to buy on July 24 such bonds as might be offered, at 
prices to be determined upon on that date. About $15,000,000 worth of 4 per 
cents were purchased under this order. On August 21a proposition was made 
to purchase twenty millions of four-and-a-halfs, and to pay principal and inter- 
est to August 3!, 1591, upon thesame, Another twenty millions was purchased 
on August 50 upon the same terms. 

Oa September 6 yet another proposition was made for the extinguishment of 
the public debt and the relinquishment of still more of the surplus in the 
Treasury. lt was proposed to prepay interest on the fours, including the ma- 
turing interest (o July 1,1891. Subsequently this proposition was extended to 
currency sixes. Under this proposition there was paid out about $12,000,000, 
On September 17 a circular was issued proposing to purchase $16,000,000 worth 
of fours, and undor that circular, and on the date , there were offered 
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about $31,000,000 worth of bonds, of which about $17,000,000 were taken at 126 
and below. Then on October 6 the Secretary announced that he would con 
tinue the redemption of the four-and-a-halfs upon the same terms as before, and 
as many more were surrendered. 

Determined to still further anticipate the demands ofthe times the Secretar) 
of the Treasury, in November, and to meet the temporary pinch in the market 
made another call for the sale of 4 per cents. Another large block of obligations 
were surrendered. During the period between July 24 and November 10 the 
disbursements for bond redemptions amounted to over $99,000,000. This money 
went into direct circulation and immediately came into the hands of the pub- 
lic for the relief of the distress. Unquestionably this action on the part of the 
Department averted a most distressing financial calamity. 

Since March 1, 1889, there have been purchased or redeemed bonds of the par 
value of $228,472,200, for which there has been expended $205,578,613.26. Th« 
reduction of the annual interest resuliing is $9,673,169, and the total saving of 
interest is $55,352,493. These applications of the surplus were made in such a 
manner as to effect the greatest possible benefit to the industrial and commer 
cial interests of the country, the purchases and redemptions being so timed as to 
place additional sums of money in circulation just when needed to avert the 
evil consequences of monetary stringency. 

At the same time the bonds which were offered by all classes of people from 
every section of the country were obtained on terms which were alike equitabk 
to the holders and advantageous to the Government. 

The amount of bonds redeemed during the first two years of the last Admin 
istration was $141,596,300, there being available for redemption at par the 3 per 
cent. bonds for 1882, of which there was outstanding on March 1, 1885, the sum 
of $194,190,500, The addition to the amount of money in circulation during the 
period extending from March 1, 1889, to January 1, 1891, was $124,730,047; the 
aggregate of the various kinds of money in the country outside the Treasury 
on the latter date being $1,528,935,943 and on the former date $1,404,215,896 

Under the last Administration the deposits of public moneys with national 
banks was increased from $25,000,000 to $0,000,000. Had this increase been in- 
vested in United States bonds the people would not only have had the benefit 
of its use, but the Government would have saved each year about $1,500,000 in 
interest. On March 5, 1889, the deposits of public moneys with national banks 
aggregated $43,008,587; on August 23, 1490, it was reduced to $25,873,805, a reduc- 
tion under the Republican Administration of over $17,000,000 and astoppage of 
interest of about $400,000 per annum. 

The costof collecting the revenue from the customs during the past two years 
has been less in proportion to the amount collected than ever before. In the 
special agents’ division a recent investigation regarding refunds paid upon hat 

naterials had resulted in an order suspending further payments. 

The magnitude of this will be better understood when it is stated that more 
than $2,000,000 had been paid by the Government before this order was issued, 
the total amount involved being about $20,000,000. 

An investigation of irregularities in the importation of sugars has resulted 
in the payment of $25,000 in one instance as duties improperly withheld, and 
criminal prosecutions are now pending against the persons implicated. There 
have been large seizures of opium. An important investigation is being made 
into the methods of conducting business at the port of New York. Thecharges 
against the conduct of customs officersare being probed. A considerable num- 
ber of arrests have been made and legal proceedings instituted for violations 
of the alien labor and Chinese exclusion acts. 

While the total receipts of the Treasury at the several offices from July 1, 
1889, to December 31, 1890, on all accounts were $2,266,323,992, and the total dis- 
bursements $2,305,642,060 in coin and paper money, there has not been a loss of 
one cent to the Government. 

Asa meansof increasing the convenience of the publicin supplying currency 
the Department, in 1889, made an arrangement with the express companies by 
which for the first time paper money was shipped from Washington at the low 
rates fixed by the Government—being only 15 cents per $1,000 to most places 
east of the Missouri River—in exchange for deposits made in the New York 
subtreasury. The shipments under this arrangement have amounted to up- 
wards of $73,000,000, he regulations under which the holders of mutilated 
paper currency were subjected to a loss of one-tenth of the face value of the 
note for each tenth of the note missing were changed in July, 1889, thus reliev- 
ing the public from this tax. 

Silver Mas received more recognition during the past two years than ever be- 
fore. A clear profit of over $7,000,000 to the American mining interests has re- 
sulted. There were purchased during the two years just ended $70,000,000 worth 
of silver bullion. The purchases under the present law during the next two 
years will aggregate $108,000,000 worth of bullion. Silver bullion during the 
Cleveland Administration was worth an average of 95 cents an ounce. Under 
the present Administration it has averaged $1.05 an ounce. 

The increased value of silver during the two years just closing has made an 
incalculably valuable appreciation in the prices of cereals, live stock, and farm 
productions generally. 

The Marine-Hospital Service of the Department has kept pace with others in 
advancing its previous high standard of efficiency. 

During the 1 year 1890 there were treated at the nineteen hospitals and 
under the one hundred and twenty smaller stations 50,671 sailors, while other 
branches of the Government service were aided by physical examinations of 
seamen and others seeking employment, including the examination of 2,978 pi- 
lots for color blindness, of whom 41 were found to be color blind. Investiga- 
tions of the causes of malarial and other fevers, pneumonia, and a special in- 
vestigation of the cause of yellow fever are in progress. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT—PRACTICAL WORK 


MIZED. 


There has been a practical test made of the possibilities of our army skele- 
ton. The recent Indian war has brought out some of iis qualities. The Army 
is small, it is conducted economically, but it has the organization, the discipline, 
and the power of augmentation necessary to invest the American citizen with 
confidence. Ithasimpressed the red man with its fighting qualities and proven 
that itis something more than ornamental. The advancement in arms im- 
provements, means of transportation, and powers for concentration at any given 
point remote from the centerof permanent distribution have been demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of the people. 

A constant improvement has been noted in the care of men, whereby those in 
the rarks are better satisfied with their lot, and the result isthe lowest num- 
ber of desertions during any similar period since the war of 1861. The methods 
of courts martial have been improved, so that the maximum of satisfaction is 
there achieved. There have been advanced improvements made in the tactics, 
rules, and regulations,and every grade of armand ammunition. The various 
military posts have received attention,and the property of the Government is 
in much better form than ever before. Useless reservations have been aban- 
doned, desirable ones improved, and attention for the first time in many years 
directed to coast defenses, ordnance, and the northern frontier. 

Promotions have been made with respect to service and general merit. 
men in the ranks have been given the highest encouragement. The result has 
been an improved esprit de corps. Reforms havetaken place in the business of 
post-traders. Animproved condition of morals, health, and contentment at the 
various —_ has followed. The Department is extending its influence to the 
National Guard and colleges in a way never felt before. 


IN THE FIELD—DESERTIONS MINI- 


The 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE--ESTABLISHMENT OF IMPORTANT PRECEDENTS GUARAN- 
* TYING SAFETY TO AMERICANS, 


Attorney-General Miller has well preserved the interests of the American cit- 
izen and the Federal Government in the work he has accomplished in the De- 
partment of Justice. Soon after he assumed the duties of his office he was pre- 
sented with the intricate and far-reaching questions involved in the Justice 
Field incident in California, when the notorious Terrys threated the life of an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court. 

There was no precedent to follow. The Attorney-General deputized a mar- 
shal to defend Mr. Justice Field in his official journeying on the Pacific Slope, 
and in so doing the deputy killed the assailant Terry, The Departmentavowed 
and defended the act, with the result that the deputy marshal was held ac- 
ae in the circuit court and in the Supreme Court, and it was adjudged in 
the latter high tribunal that the President was invested not only with the au- 
thority but the duty to protect the Federal judges in the discharge of their du- 
ties, and that under the Constitution it was the duty of the Executive to main 
tain the peace of the United States. 

A combination of men in Northern Mississippi attempted to prevent a young 
colored man from acting as postal route agent for the Government. For the 
purpose of accomplishing their ends they fired a number of shots into the car 
in which he was passing through the town, The affair was investigated by the 
United States district attorney, and the assailants were apprehended, tried, 
convicted, and sent to the penitentiary. 

A conspiracy was found to exist in the neighborhood of Macon, Ga., to pre 
vent certain citizens of New York from occupying adjoining lands owned by 
them. The claim involved the occupation of the land under forged deeds, the 
cutting of timber, etc, The agent of the land-owners was murdered by the con- 
spirators during the prosecution of a civil case in the court intended to secure 
possession of the land for the rightful owners. The Department of Justice ap 
prehended the conspirators, brought them to trial, and five were convicted 
three were sent to the penitentiary for life, one for ten years,and one for six 
years. 

In Alabama and various other States where political outrages have been com- 
mitted, and internal and other laws have been for years violated with impunity 
and the rights of citizens abridged, and lives jeopardized or taken, the Depart- 
ment has interceded and secured peaceful conditions 

The Chinese immigration complications upon the Pacific Slope and Canadian 
borders have been probed with great faithfulness and with satisfactory results. 

The Pacificand other railroad companies owing tribute to the Federal Govern- 
ment have been compelled through proceedings in the Supreme and other 
courts to obey the mandates of the law with respect to payment of Govern- 
ment obligations. 

In the supreme and district courts the methods of the Department of Justice 
have been more completely systematized, and the irregularities, caused in 
many instances by the willful negligence of officers under the former Adminis- 
tration, have been, as far as possibile, corrected. Rigid attention has been given 
to the condition of the dockets of the various courts and the interests of the 
Government and the people have been given scrupulous attention. The De- 
partment of Justice, so frequently used as a political machine under Demo- 
cratic Administrations and operated to propel personal interests and promu! 
gate partisan feeling, has been energized into an advocate of the people, irre- 
spective of party fealty or conditions. 


THE POST-OFFICK DEPARTMENT—OVERTURES OF AN UNUSUAL 
FORTS TO ENCOURAGE EFFICIENCY, 


There has been more originality introduced into the postal service under 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker and more energy and determination have been 
applied by him than during any previous administration. Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker brought into requisition a successful business experience of many 
years, and the good of the public, and not political ambition, has guided his ofti- 
cial action. It is but fair to say that he has made more personal sacrifices than 
any of his predecessors. The Post-Office Department is nowa business branch 
of the Government. 

Many of the investigations which have been conducted for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the lives of Republican postmasters in the shotgun districts of the South 
have been made at the private expense of the Postmaster-General. The merit 
system in the railway mail service, which recently received recognition in the 
way of valuable gold medals and has made a marked improvement in general 
efficiency, was conducted and successfully completed at the private expense of 
Mr. Wanamaker. It will continue in the future, and the effects are already ap- 
pearing at every t office in the country. 

Postal telegraphy and postal savings banks have been made living issues and 
given a positive impetus during the past two years, and had proper attention 
been afforded at the hands of the National Legislature they would now be law. 
There has been a complete change in the style of postage stamps, stamped en- 
velopes, and postal cards, much to the credit of the service. There has been a 
reorganization of the departmentsto prohibit and punish frauds, depredations, 
and infringements of citizens’ rights. 

The antilottery law is a living monument to the indefatigable energies of 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker. 

The one idea that has dominated the Department has been to make mails go 
faster, more safely, and more frequently. Inhabitants in the sparsely settled 
regions of the West, Northwest, and Southwest are enjoying more frequent and 
faster star, steamboat, and railroad service. The free and special delivery serv- 
ices have been expedited and improved in every direction. The systems em- 

loyed for making up mails on the trains, whereby there is more speedy de- 
ee in the cities, have been advanced beyond measure. There have been 
incalculable improvements made in the foreign-mail service. 

Provisions have been perfected through the International Postal Union 
whereby mails are made up for delivery on ocean steamships, and their de- 
livery expedited to the highest possible point of perfection upon their arrival 
at destination. 

The circulation of newspapers and legitimate printed matter of all kinds bas 
been greatly encouraged. 

The Postmaster-General has taken advanced steps in economical measures 
for the erection of public buildings. He has introduced many innovations in 
the way of post ice accommodations in the small as well as the larger cities 
throughout the country. 


THE NAVY DEPARTMENT—WORK IN THE DIRECTION 
RIORS—NEW WARSHIPS. 
When the statement is made that since March 4, 1889, ten new warships have 
been commissioned, the reader needs no assurance that the Navy Department 
is not an ornamental or idle branch ofthe Government. Itis a veritable work- 
shop. Within eighteen months eight or ten more ships for war will be launched. 
The rehabilitation of the Navy has been put far under way during the past two 
years, and the next twenty-four months will mark another epoch in the history 
ofthis Department. 
The impetus given shipbuilding by the work in tais direction can not be ap- 
roximated. American shipyards, for the first time in a quarter of a century, 
ve had something to do. Gunboats, cruisers, torpedo boats have been built, 
and a transformation of the old stock boats in commission has taken place. 
The genius of the leading nations of the earth as represented on the seas has 
been ad in the progress of the Navy Department, and in conjunction with 
shipbuilding there have been important discoveries made and acquisitions se- 
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cured in the direction of the long-range guns of various ty pes 
been practically employed in the inventions for 4 
and the protection of our coast lines. 

In the work of making a navy which can successfully cope with that of an 
nation the United States Government has recognized the republican principle 
of home interests and given domestic stee|-manufacturers positive encourage 
ment, Wehave proven thatthe best materials aro home made. American en 
gineers have designed the work and American manufacturers have 
the materials for the best ships of war American Navy. 
armor and ordnance have, under the encouragement given 
over all others. 

The best dry docks ever possessed by the Governme 
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nt have recently been 
completed, The revenue-marine service has been advanced in every direction 
Provisions have been made for the increase of the Navy, which only require 
Congressional action. When the plans und course of execution are com 
pleted, our Navy will be equal to any represented on the sea 
DEPARTMENT O THE INTERI R NPARALLELED WORK FOR I , I AND 
ADVANCED STEPS IN THE INTEREST OF SETTLERS 

There is probably no other Department which reaches more persons dir 
than the Interior, under w h are the Pension, General Land, and Census 0 
fices, Geological Survey, and other important bureaus 

rhe work accomplished by the Pension Office has far exceeded daring th 
past (wo years that under any former administration There has been pract 
cally a complete reorganizati most every branch thod and syst } 
being the arm, Communications are now d di claimants ana 
acknowledged promptly. There has been a latio sions,and worl 
has been simplified, a thorough reorgar at aving been effected in th 
medical division, whereby examinations are a la i satisfactor 
to claimants, 

The power of reopening rejected claims, which was ex¢ ed i inately 
by heads of divisions and examiners, has been placed exclusively under the ¢ 
missioner and his deputies. The board of re-review, which was co sed 
about forty persons, for the re-examination of cases passed upon by the | 
of review, has been abolished, and the force distributed amony other 
An appointment division has been created Phe old system of leaving 
discretion of file clerks the drawing of cases to be considered by examiners ha 
been replaced by the *“‘ completed files’ system, under which the claimant ha 





a right, upon the proper certification that his « 
mediately placed where it will c« 
upon the “completed files’ are taken up promptly for action, and if found com 
piete are immediatelyallowed. Required proof mmediately calledfor. The 
soldier who is entitled to a pension and promptly furnishes the required evi 
dence has his case disposed of without delay a ted to the routine 
work which formerly prevailed, This system has had the effect of enabling 
many thousand claimants whose cases have been pending forfrom five totwenty 
years to bring their claims to the attention of the bureau for ad 
allowance. 

Great has been the decrease of work 
division.”’” On June 15 there were 
with 225 special examiners in the field ; 
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22 cases and 159 


examiners. This number will be further diminished and the force in the fleld 
still further reduced under the order concerning claims of June 27 last, requir 
ing that all cases pending in the field shall be returned tathe office for consid 


eration. About twenty-one clerks have also been transferred from the special 
examination division to the other divisions of the office 

There have been many changes made which simplify and expedite the wor! 
far beyond that accomplished under former organizations. During the fiscal 
year «ding June 30, 1890, the office issued 151,658 claims, of which 66,637 wer« 
original, being 14,716 more original claims than were allowed during the fiscal 
year 1889, and 6,385 more than were allowed during the fiscal year 1888 rh 
is much the largest amount of work ever performed in the Pension Office in a 
single year. The total amount disbursed on account of pensions, etc., during 
the last fiscal year was $106,493,890.19. Over 23,000 certificates were issued last 
month. The work of the Pension Office from this time forward will be atleast 
35 per cent. greater each month than has ever been done in its history. 

Next in importance is the work of the General Land Office. There has been 
acomplete transformation of the business under its present management, The 
work under Commissioner Sparks was some years behindhand, For several 
months there was a complete suspension of a large class of entries, and home- 
steaders could not secure patents or push their entries to adjudication by any 
process. During the first year of the present Administration there were sur 
veys aggregating 4,544,372 acres. During the second year 4,462,091 acres were 
surveyed against 2,931,187 acres in the first three years of Mr. Cleveland's Ad- 
ministration, and 2,912,342 acres during the last year of that Administration. 
The increase of surveys under the present Administration is 3,163,534 over the 
last two years under Mr. Cleveland. 

During the years 1889 and 1890 there were 461,336 entries upon the public do- 








main, aggregating 29,691,623 acres, and thecash received during that period was 
$16,741,096. During the year ending June 30, 1889, patents were issued for lands 
aggregating 12,215,165 a During the year ending June 30, 1890, the aggr« 
gate ofacres patented was 19,915,043. Cases arising under regulations for the pro- 
tection of the public lands from fraudulent entries, ete.,were finally acted upon 
in 1889 to the namber of 4,921, and in 1890 of 5,938, aside from the many cases of 
timber depredations, etc, Special work has been occasioned during the last 
two fiscal years by the opening to settlement of Oklahoma and the Great Sioux 
reservation under the several acts of Congress 

More than half of the work which had accumulated in the office prior to two 
years ago has been disposed of, and a case is now reached on the files in much 
less than half the time required prior to March, | 

Superintendent Porter has expedited the work in the Census Office vastly be- 
yond the point of that accomplished in any census taken in prior decade 
The population of the United States was enumerated throughout 


res 


S89 


the country 








and the rough count completed and promulgated November 26, 1590, sixteen 
days after the receipt of the last returns. The Tenth Census was practically cor 
pleted March 4, 1881, although the final official connt was not announced until 
after that date. 

This Congress was enabled to pass the apportionment bill on December 17 
1890, nearly two years earlier than ever before. Of the nearly 00 enumera- 
tors who have performed the exacting duties required of them under those 
varied conditions which exist in a country like the United States, only an in 
finitesimal per cent. have had their work so di lited as her necessitate 
its being done again by others or to call for the adopt of any special measure 
for completing or otherwise amending it 

Next to the population, the most important wor! omplished in 1890 was 


} 
the completion of the field work of the inquiry relating idividua 
edness. Special agents have made abstracts of near) y 9,000,000 ni 
resenting the number of instruments placed on record for the ten years ending 
December 31, 1889. The first resulta of this work bave been published, and it 
will be completed during the present fiscal year. The progress made in 1890 
has been so satisfactory that the statistics of education, social statistics of cities 
church statistics, pauperism and crime, wealth, debt,and taxation, mines and 
mining, transportation, insurance, Indians,and Alaska, ten of the principal di- 
visions of the Census Office will be completed and ready for the printer by 


indebt 
rigages, rep- 
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September 1 of the current year, while the entire worx of the census will be 
closed up and printed one year later 

lopographical work under the direction of the Geological Survey has been 

nducted in twenty-eight States and Territories, making maps, Investiga- 
tions have been made with respect to irrigation by artesian wells and reservoir 

es in California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, the 
Dakotas, and Nebraska. Geology hasbeen pushed inthe most important di- 
rections. The mining statistics and investigations in the mineral regions of 
he far West have progressed in the most important sections of the country 
with great satisfaction to those interested. 

Special attention has been given by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
enlarging and systematizing and making more efficient the educational work 
of the Indians, the object beingto provide common-school education for all In- 
dian youth 

Six new training schools have been opened off reservationsand two boarding 

chools and seven day schools on reservations. Fourteen new school buildings 
ive been erected, and additions made to twenty-six schools, Arrangements 
have been perfected for admitting Indian youth into the State public schools, 
Indian school civil-service reform practices have been adopted and personally 
much improved, It will be recalled that President Harrison assured the civil- 
service committee from Boston that civil service would be applied to the Indian 
service, and the promise has been faithfully kept. 

Industrial work has been given special attention, and men, women, and chil- 
dren have been fitted for every character of civil industry. 

The work of allotting land to Indians under the severalty acts of Congress 
has been pushed forward. Since October, 1889, 3,522 allotments of lands in sev- 
eralty to individual Indians have been transmitted to the Department for ap- 
proval. Work preliminary to allotments is going on among the Chippewas 
and Sioux 

rhe establishment of subissue stationsamong Indians andin connection there- 
with reform in beef issue have been begun. Wild West shows have been vig- 
erously discountenanced. Indian trade has been carefully supervised, and has 
been treated as an ordinary branch of business, outside of politics. The ef- 
ficiency of courts of Indian offenses upon reservations has greatly increased by 
the allowance of salaries for the judges. Special effort has been made toextend 
and improve farming operations among Indians, and great care has been ex- 
ercised to secure as instructors men competent for and interested in the work. 

Progress under the Patent Office has taken as long advance steps as under 

ny other branches of the Department of the Interior. The files have been re- 
lieved of an enormous number of accumulated cases, and persons having busi- 
news before the office can now secure greater expedition than ever before, The 
number of applications for patents received in 1890 was 41,048; in 1889the number 
was 40,475, as against 35,797 in 1888. Although there were 5,251 more applications 
received during the past year than during 1888 and nearly as many more since 
1580, the business of the office has been prevented from falling into arrears, with- 
out any substantial increase inthe force employed. The income of the office 
curing 1899 was $241,004, asagainst $145,407 during 1888. The number of patents 
ranted during 1890 was 25,°°2 against 19,585 during 1888, 

A better system of accounting to the Treasury was inaugurated on July 1, 

‘ rhe accounts are now filed monthly 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN THE INTEREST OF 
FARMERS—FOREIGN MARKETS, 


Recognizing the great importance of the Department ot Agriculture as an in 
strument for the promotion of the universal interests of farmers, Secretary 
Rusk, immediately after assuming control of that new executive branch of the 
Ciovernment, perfected an organization which has brought its operations di- 
rectly in contact with the common people 

Science is ever applied to agriculture through the system now in operation, 
Department bulletins are issued for the especial use of farmers and contain a 
forecast of diseases of animais, plagues, and insects which menace the prod- 
nets, and ground and atmospherical conditions are predicted in such a way as 
to wive the rural inhabitants every advantage. 

Che funds appropriated for statistical purposes were largely diverted under 
he Cleveland Administration to pay salaries to superfluous clerks, in response 
to the clamor for patronage; but they are now restored to legitimate uses and 

ie facitilies for collecting statistics and protecting the farmer against the ag- 

essive action of speculators, who, but for the reliable information supplied to 
him by the Department, might have easily depressed the prices of grain. 

A saving to the grower of ‘Leent per bushel on the grain crop of last year rep- 

sents the vast sum of $34,000,000, The efforts of speculators in other direc- 
tions have been forestalled and defeated, saving enormous sums tothe farm- 
ers, Which would otherwise have gone to swell the ill-gotten gains of those 
who combine to plunder the producer 

Special statistical investigutions have been ordered and are now being car- 

ed on in reference to the sources and possibilities of irrigation by means of 

artesian system, and has been laid before Congress, Experiments have been 
undertaken as to the possible development of the forage production of the 300,- 

0,000 acres of nonirrigable lands. The seeds of native varieties of grasses now 
wrowing wild in this region have been carefully collected, and,in conjunction 
vith experiment stations in the arid regions, practical tests are now being con- 
ducted therewith. 

The efforts of the chemical division toward the establishment of a native 

gar industry, which means a distribution to American farmers of $100,000,000 
w paid to foreigners, have been strengthened and extended. The area for 
he profitable raising of sorghum for sugar has been clearly defined, and the 

irching supervision of this Department of the various sorghum enterprises 
las finally placed this industry on a practical basis, with much encouragement 

to its futuresueceess. Important tests of the cane-sugar yield are being made. 
Che beet-sugar industry has been practically revived under the present Admin- 
istration, and this on a basis and surrounded by such enfegearen, so far as the 
scientific supervision of this division is concerned, as can alone be depended 
upon to secure tangible results 

This Administration found pleuropneumonia existing in American cattle in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, menacing the entire cat- 
tle interest, embracing 3,000,000 head, valued at nearly abillion dollars, To-day 
tinds the disease practically eradicated in all of these States. 

The loss to our foreign cattle trade through restrictions imposed by Great 
britain, based on the existence of pleuropneumonia in the United States, 
amounts to over $10 per head, the aggregate loss for 1889 being $3,290,000, 

With the co-operation of the State Department measures have been taken to 

ap the benefit of the vigorous policy of the eradication of disease at home by 
securing the removal of these restrictions, The first step in this direction isto 
convince the British authorities that pleuropneumonia has been effectively 
eradicated frem American soil. The withdrawal of the obnoxious restrictions 
must folluw, invélving an increase in our aggregate cattle valuation of $30,- 
000,000, or the British Government will be compelled to admit that the oxist- 
enee of the disease is not the real cause of maintaining them, an admission 
which willjustify the consideration of retaliatory measures. 

The suggestion of the Secretary in regard to meat inspection, with a view to 
securing the abolition of restrictions imposed by France and Germany upon 
our hog products, has been incorporated in the meat-inspection bill recently 
passed by Congress, and the execution of its provisions can not fail to result in 
a like alternative, namely, the withdrawal of restrictions or such admissions 
as to their true cause as will invite’ retaliatory measures, 





A vigorous policy in relation to Texas fever and the imposition on railroad 
and transportation companies of strict regulations regarding the cattle traffic, 
have greatly reduced the losses to Northern cattle from this cause, much to the 
satisfaction of cattle-growers throughout the country. The work in the direc- 
tion of the eradication of Texas fever saves millions of dollars annually to the 
exporttrade. Kestrictions on the movement of cattle from State to State prior 
to the enforcement of the general regulations issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture cost the country not less than $10,000,000 annually, and it is generally 
agreed by those who are interested in the business, and have every means of 
judging, that the immunity of our stockyards from Texas infection, under reg- 
ulations of the bureau, is worth $20,000,000 to the cattle industry. 

The powers of the Bureau of Animal Industry have been so enlarged as to 
enable the Secretary not only to cover more completely the pathological, but 
to undertake valuable work in the commercial field. The first outcome inthis 
direction will be the establishment in the bureau of a dairy division, arrange- 
ments for which have been already made. 

The establishment of a disease experiment station, with every facility for ade- 
quate laboratory and practical investigation into animal diseases, has been de- 
cided upon, and the work actually undertaken. 

The scope and sphere of the forestry division have been greatly enlarged 
and this work for the first time placed upon a footing of practical utility to our 
immense forest interests. 

THE CABINET—REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES MAINTAINED AND GOVERNMENT INTER- 
ESTS SUBSERVED. 

In a review of the work of this Administration a collective mention of the 
executive officers who have contributed to the accomplishment of these results 
is not only proper, but just. The Cabinet is composed of Americans It is 
homogeneous. Its members were selected with respect to natural adaptability 
and experience. They were taken geographically, soas to best represent the 
various sections of country and their direct interests. 

In their labors the Cabinet officers have displayed the warmest personal def- 
erence to each other, They have been as one family. There has never for a 
moment been a separating gap. The death of Secretary Windom broke the 
single thread in the cord that bound the Cabinet together. While Republican 
principles have been maintained, those being first recognized in all political 
action, the interests of the people as an entirety and a Government for the peo- 
ple have been first subserved. It is improbable that a Cabinet was ever selected 
with more distinguished ability or that served more harmoniously. By united 
effort the results have not only been greater, but better, and thus the future of 
the Administration is the more promising. 

PERRY 8. HEATHIL 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. CHARLES 8. RAND: ALL, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 9, 1891, 


On the bill (H. R. 13462) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses.of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, and for other purposes. 


Mr. RANDALL said: 

Mr. CHAIBMAN: This bill calls for the enlargement of the United 
States marine hospital at Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

Vineyard Haven is situated 200 miles from New York, 150 from 
Boston, 80 from the end of Cape Cod at Provincetown, 40 from New- 
port, and 35 from New Bedford, and is the only United States marine 
hospital between Boston and New York, and to this hospital sailors 
are sent from New Bedford. Newport, and Provincetown, a large con- 
tributing area of the geographical district. 

Vineyard Haven is situated on the south side of Vineyard Sound, 
the great marine highway through which pass nearly all of the coast- 
ing vessels from the extreme southern to the extreme northeastern parts 
of our coast and back. More sailing vessels enter this port than any 
other port on the Atlantic coast, except possibly New York, and it may 
be called the half-way stopping place for nearly all of said vessels. 

The statistics of the reporter of the Associated Press show that 8,000 
vessels entered this port in 1890, having on board an average of 6 
men to each vessel, a total of 48,000 seamen, storm and tide bound; 
and for the treatment of any of these men who may require the serv- 
ices of a physician from sickness or accident there is an inadequate 
structure that has in it not more than eight beds. The records of the 
hospital show that it is mostly severecases that are treated there, of 
men put off from vessels in the course of their voyages and passing 
Vineyard Haven. 

Knowing the limited facilities of this hospital, many captains who 
have on board men suffering from sickness or accident carry them 
either to New York or Boston, where they know that better facilities 
for treatment can be found, age rravating oftentimes their illness and 
suffering by the delay in receiving prompt and proper treatment. 

The number of patients treated at this hospital is on the increase 
year by year, and many times during the past year the aecommoda- 
tions have been absolately insuflicient for the treatment of the patients, 
and they have had to be located in other places adjacent. And this 
crowded and unhealthy condition grows worse every year, and must 
continue unless the hospital is enlarged. 

This overcrowding, while not existingat all times, is the chief reason 
why additional room is urgently needed: and it wiil be evident to any 
one on sanitary grounds that it is bad in theory and practice to treat 
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in one small room both surgical and medical cases. Itis nothumane, 
it is not sanitary, and it ought not tobe necessary. Thereare at times 
in this hospital patients suffering from contagious and infectious diseases, 
and they have to be treated in one apartment, an area not exceeding 
26 by 54 feet, which is not aslarge as the ground floor of any ordinary 
tenement house. . 

These criticisms are not to be understood as reflecting upon the hy- 
gienic or professional capacity of the official management of this station. 
As before said, all seamen applying for and requiring hospital treat- 
ment at New Bedford and other adjacent places are by the regulations 
of the Treasury Department transferred to this hospital, thus making 


| 


| their undivided allegiance and unswervin 


it the relief station of two large maritime centers, midway between | 


New York and Boston. 

In the past few years nearly fifteen hundred seamen have received 
treatment at this hospital, the great majority heing emergency cases, 
including fractures, typhoid and other fevers, pneumonia, frost ites, 
and wounds and injuries of marked severity. 

The sum of $25,000 which is called for in the bill is for the purpose 
of continuing the policy of improving the station, and, although the 
amount is small, it will go far towards adding to the comfort and the 
assured improvement of the patients treated there. It will be sufli- 
cient to add several wards and to accommodate seventy-five more pa- 
tients with every advantage of comfort and skillful treatment and se- 
cure a marine hospital at Vineyard Haven worthy of the designation. 

It is well known by experience that improved facilities for the pub- 
lic convenience will be followed by increased use. This unfit build- 
ing, with its limited accommodations, is styled a United States marine 
hospital. For the credit of the Government it should be abandoned 
or so improved as to be worthy of the name; and in the cause of justice, 
decency, and humanity this appropriation should be made. 

This bill has already passed the Senate, and would have passed the 
House but for an unreasonable objection on the part of a member. 

I therefore request that it may be added to the sundry civil bill now 
under consideration. 


Immigration. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JOHN QUINN, 
NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


OF 


Monday, February 23, 1891. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13586) in amendment to 
the various acts relative to immigration and the importation of aliens under con- 
tract or agreement to perform labor— 

Mr. QUINN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the discussion of the bill now before the House 
there are both principles and facts which must not be lost sight of if 
we are to arrive at a conclusion that will accord with justice itself in 
the abstract, and at the same time with the actual and future well- 
being of our American commonwealth. It has been the pride and the 
boas* of our civil and political institutions in the past that they had 
furnished a refuge and an asylum for the oppressed and the downtrod- 
den of every land. 

For a hundred years the peoples that were the victims of an environ 


ment that left them helpless beneath the iron hand of tyranny, without | 


hope of betterment of their condition, have seen on the shores of the 
young Republic beyond the waters the beacon light that pointed the 
way to the successful pursuit of liberty and happiness. 

A welcoming hand that knew no distinction of race or creed or nation- 
ality was extended to every exile or immigrant whose feet for the first 
time touched the shores consecrated to freedom and to freedom’s cause. 
No barrier barred his entrance; no let or hinderance was put upon his 
coming. 

This, Mr. Speaker, I repeat it, had been the governmental policy for 
almost a century, so much so that it had almost come to be regarded 
as a most sacred and inviolable right, entering into the very nature and 
essence of our free institutions themselves. And the policy worked 
well. It worked well to its beneficiaries; it worked well to the coun- 
try. In fact, our country became, as if in reward for its broad-minded, 
noble, hospitable liberality, the greatest beneficiary of its generous pol- 
icy. Its boundless resources were developed, its broad domain brought 
everywhere under the influence of intelligent skill and industry, its 
wealth augmented in a way and measure unparalleled in the history 
of nations, until the wildest dreams of the most enthusiastic patriot 
were surpassed, until the whole world felt and confessed that these 
United States left no test orstandard but themselves with which to be 
compared or judged. 

I may, Mr. Speaker, be pardoned for speaking thus with such warm 
enthusiasm of my adopted country, for I am impelled to do it as well 
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from a consciousness of what I owe to it personally, as from a feeling 
that I voice the sentiments of many like myself, both among my own 
constituents and among the people of my own city and State. ‘They, 
like myself, know that, when America opened her arms to receive 
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them so kindly and so royally, she only reqaired one condition, ex- 
acted only one pledge from them, and that was that they should 
with loyalty and without reserve become her faithful children, give her 


ielding, untaltering 
devotion to the broad principles that would make them in truth and in 
reality genuine, sincere, and law-abiding Am« 

And, Mr. Speaker, let me appeal to the if the pledge has not 
been kept. And as exemplifying the character of the people who up 
toa short time ago sought a home in this land and who have con- 
tributed to the grand results but a moment belore alluded to, let me 
refer first of all to that most important element of our population, the 
German race. 


uny 


rican citizens 


past 











According to the census o 1880 Germans in the | nited States rep- 
resented callings as follows 
Parmers.......... 10, 000 —_ 000 
Land laborers — 0,000 Restaurant-keepers 1, 200 
Gardeners........ . 8,000 Clergymen 1, 200 
Small farmMers........cose.ccorsesseeseees 1,500 Servants 64, 000 
Herdsmen.........-..e0 580 Eating-house-keepers 5, OOO 
Cattle-raisers.. 10) Hotel landlord . 1, 000 
Laundry proprietors »,000 Butchers » 000 
Lawyers ...... ; 750 Contractors 600 
Musicians 4,000 Cabinet-makers +, 000 
Officers......... 2,700 Carpenters 0, 000 
Doctors......... 2,550 Cigar-makers 12, O00 
Beer gardens 2,400 Watch-makers : . 1, 700 
Teachers 1,500 Sweet-bakers aie alien 2, 700 
Agents 1,000 Cooks petal . 9, 000 
Bankers .. “ 800 Cotton-spinners ‘ 1, 000 
Bookkeepers.. + . 3,200 Manufacturing workers +, 000 
Clerks wnibe ge -asondes 17,500 Engineers and firemen 4, 000 
Drummers ‘ 1,600 Class-makers 1, 500 
Teamsters 13,000 Gold and silver workers 3, 000 
Railroad employés..... : 10,000 Smiths 2, 200 
Interpreters 7, 000 4, 400 
Milkmen . ° 1,800 Bat-makers . 1, 300 
Railroad officials.. 2700 Workmen in iron and steel 0, 000 
Peddlers. 3100 Carvers 1,000 
| SAMOS .....000 100 Machinists 8, 000 
Small sellers, men and women on} Manufacturers 5, 200 
Liquor-sellers 20,200 Stonecutters } 000 
| Traders,......... pou 11,000 Masons 1, 200 
Shoe-arummers : 5 1700 Dressmakers 9, 000 
Tobacconists 2,600 Millers , 500 
Clothing traders 3,000 Painters and sculptors 10, OVO 
A pothecaries 1,100 Instrument-makers 1, 600 
lraders in small wares 6,090 Lead workers SOM) 
Colonial ware traders 17,000 Printers d lithographers 00 
Wine and spirit traders 3, 200 ~Stone-breakers Ow 
Grocers ° . 8,000 Saw-mill workers », 000 
Real-estate agents 600 Ship carpenters 600 
A long list of hand work and Soap-makers 1, 400 
miners Ship-boiler-makers 7 
Sakers i4 Men and women tailors 37, OOO 
ss 1b.000) Knift skers 1, 500 
Rook binders " 1,100 WI ikers 1,500 
Beer-brewers ; 19,000 Turners » 300 
TET CO ee 28,100 We Oo 
Brick workers we) 


Such, Mr, Chairman, is the manner in which this 
into ourindustrial life 
can citizens than they ? 

If I turn to another element that las from the beginning 
of the Republic in the building up, not only of our pol 


great people enter 
And who more typical and law-abiding Ameri 
its share 


tical institations, 


| bat in a most marked degree the material wealth of the Union, when | 


em 


mention the name there is no need to call in statistics to back up what 


is a matter of universal knowledge. It would only be to repeat a 
‘*thrice-told story. For who is ignorant of what the Irish race h 
done forthisland? IJlonest impartiality will answer, and answer, need 
I say, most favorably. 

Even now, not tospeak of the past, here is what a late consular re 
port indorses. if it does not in so mavy words 

The emigrants as a rule are able-bodied, int ent, the majority able to read 
and write. Ninety per cent. of the Irish « rrants are ‘pt Most of 
them know where they are going and hav is to meet t m on the other 
side. Of course Great Britain likes to run the Irish out« ease up 





the Irish question. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if I have selected these two instances, it wassimp! 
to establish my first proposition that if emigration was a benetit to the 
emigrant himself it was also such to the country, and on that acco 
both profited by the policy that encouraged and promoted it 

In view of this fact, then, it may be there is going to be a¥ 
a reversal of this policy, as the pending bill would seem to indicate, 
Do not, it may be asked, the provisions of that bill betray an 
sistency with the wide liberality of the past that threw wide 
gates of admission to every comer to our shores? 

Mr. Speaker, if I thought or believed this I would the first to 
feel the mantle of shame rise to my forehead at the thought that I 
could be instrumental in bringing about a contradiction to the settled 
manner of action that so long obtained; I would realize that I could 
not for one be the advocate o! any measure that would in any manner 
tend to interfere with the continued progress in every respect of the 
land I love so well. 
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If therefore I advocate anything concerning the question under dis- 
cussion, it is but a reversal of its policy; it is not a change of its sys- 
tem, but only that the time has come when circumstances demand that 
our Government in justice to its own best interests, in justice to the 
well-being of its own citizens, in justice to the rights and the claims 
and the dignity of the labor and the industry of the people within its 
borders, should take steps to discriminate against the undesirable class 
or classes that have been literally dumped upon us of late years, and 
whose coming has been the signal for a deterioration in the condition, 
a lowering sense of the manhood, and an impairment of the Heaven- 
given independence of those who constitute the muscle and the sinew, 
the very backbone of our American commonwealth. 

It is not necessary, nor do { wish to particularize, but there are those 
who irrespective even of the notorious, unfit subjects mentioned in the 
bill, are no acquisition to our people, because they have not the first 
glimmering of comp~shension of the duties of American citizenship, or 
who, if they have, have no wish to assume such duties, and whose only 
purpose in coming here is to scrape together the material means of live- 
lihood at all on any terms or wages that are offered, who undersell in 
every way American labor, who live as no self-respecting American 
would or could live, who thusdepress all legitimate remuneration, and 
who have but one idea, and that is to carry back to their own lands all 
the money they can gather together to spend there without benefit or 
advantage to the land that afforded them a field for their ignorant or 
their selfish activity. 

Again, I could quote the testimonies of reliable witnesses and of of- 
ficial reports furnished by our consular agents in many places that would 
corroborate all that I maintain here. ButI forbear. They are easy of 
access to all who wish to consult them. But they all tell the same 
tale, and reading them as I have read them to glean the information 
that would guide me in my action towards this measure I could not but 
have forcibly recalled to my mind the truth which the poet conveyed 
when he said: 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied, 
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On the bill (8.3738) to place the American merchant marine engaged in the 
foreign trade upon an equality with that of other nations. 

Mr. MILLIKEN said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: I stated that my vote was the meanest I ever gave 
in this House, not that it was not well to vote for the substitute of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] upon its simple merits; but to 
set aside the shipping bill which we passed to a third reading, a bill to 
revive the entire shipping interests of this con.éry, and supplant that 
bill by this substitute, which helps the steam vessels alone, is some- 
thing which it is humiliating to be compelled to do, and I consented to 
do it only because I learned that there were those who would desert us 
on the final passage of the bill; so that we must accept this substitute 
or get nothing. 

Lut the shipping bill, which provides for placing both steam and sail- 
ing vessels on an equal footing with those of foreign powers, should 
pass. I wish to say that there is certainly nothing in the history of 
the world’s progress more marvelous than the advanced strides made 
by the American people within the last thirty years. In all the great 
industries upon land, in agriculture, manufactures, and internal com- 
merce, indeed in all that goes to make a great, strong, busy, thrifty 
nation, this wonderful people, who live between the Canadian and Mex- 
ican borders and between the two oceans, presents a spectacle which 
challenges the admiration of mankind. 

Protecting our industries by adequate laws from competition by pau- 
per labor in other gountries, so that our own workmen might by their 
well-paid labor develop and turn into wealth our manifold resources, 
we have increased our population and added to our national wealth be- 
yond any precedent in the annals of the race. With more miles of 
railroad than all Europe, with 65,000,000 of people, who possess more 
of the means of human comfort than the people of every other land, with 
unparalleled progress in every State of the Union, and improvements 
from day to day in every vocation and pursuit within ourcountry, there 
is one element of national power and prosperity in which we are rapidly 
retrograding, in which, indeed, we have already so far retrograded that 
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it can hardly be counted amongour great industries, and that is our 
foreign carrying trade. 

While by wise laws, protecting our industnmes on land, we have grown 
to gigantic proportions there, by neglect of our foreign shipping interest 
we have shrunk toa dwarf upon the ocean, and it requires no very pene- 
trating eye to see that unless we at once change our poiicy in respect 
to our merchant marine that goes to foreign ports our flag will be un 
known away from our own coast. 

Our foreign carrying trade was once the pride of the nation and a 
source of great wealth to our people. While our foreign commerce 
has enormously increased, we pay $200,000,000 per year to bring and 
carry our commodities—-$200,000,000 which might and ought to be 
possessed by our own people, an addition to our wealth and an in 
crease of money to circulate among our people. 

This is surely a great misfortune if nota national disgrace. Itshould 
not exist. Itneed notexist. It is only necessary to protect our foreign 
commerce as we protect our home industries upon the land, to restore 
it to more than its ancient prestige and prosperity; indeed, to raise it 
to the same ratio of prosperity to that of our industries upon land which 
it bore to them thirty-five years ago. Has anyone calculated what it 
would be then, how vast it would be in value, how great and imposing 
it would be upon every ocean and in every port of the world, what an 
arm of strength it might be made in case of a foreign war, what num- 
ber of sailors it would give us to furnish a navy, what employment it 
would give in our shipyards, and what room it would aflord to other 
overcrowded vocations? Indeed, there is no pursuit but would profit 
by it in many ways; not a State nor county in the land, however far 
in the interior, but would be made richer by the rebuilding and pros 
perous employmentofourmerchantmarine. How shall it be restored ? 

In the first place, we must build our ownships. Whether they beo! 
wood or iron we have all the advantages in the possession of the raw 
material for the construction of vessels that are possessed by the most 
favored nations on the globe. And we have the native skill, too. 
Once, when wooden ships, almost, alone were known, we were proud of 
our superiority upon the ocean. No finer or swifter vessels sailed the 
seas than were constructed in American shipyards and carried the 
American flag. Indeed,our superiority in shipbuilding was universally 
conceded. And now it is beginning to be learned that American me- 
chanics are displaying no less skill, no less zest for improvement, and 
no less activity in invention in the construction of iron vessels than in 
those in which they became so eminent in constructing of wood. 

And, besides, the fact that we can and do construct the best iron ves- 
sels made, besides the advantage to us of employing thousands of work- 
men in our shipyards, we want to build our own vessels, that in this 
pursuit, as in our avocations upon the land, we should be independent 
of other nations. In case of war we want the plant, the appliances, 
and the skilled men to furnish a navy as rapidly as it was done in the 
commencement of our late civil war. No great maritime nation ever 
existed which relied upon others to build its vessels, and certainly no 
nation can be truthfully called independent which relies upon another 
people, x people which may at any time become an enemy, to furnish 
it with its power upon the sea. 

In this view the measure before the House becomes of great national 
importance. If, indeed, the purpose were simply to protect a great in- 
dustry, the industry of shipbuilding, in which many thousands of our 
people might be profitably employed, thus taking so many competitors 
from among our farmers and merchants and miners, and making a 
home market for their products; and also, the industry of carrying our 
imports and exports, for which we now pay to foreigners nearly $200, - 
000,000 annually, then, indeed, we should be warranted in extending 
to our foreign merchant marine all the aid which the bill before the 
House provides. Then it would be but the truth to say that every in- 
dustry in the land would reap an advanta,« from it. 

With our harbors along our coast, our lakes, and rivers swarming 
with empioyed and well-paid shipwrights, our farmers and merchants 
and manufacturers and our citizens of all pursuits, who have their 
labor or its products to sell, can not but be very materially benefited; 
and for this reason alone our shipbuilding and carrying trade deserve 
no less to be protected than any of our most important industries on 
the land. 

But as a means of national defense, economical and at the same time 
effective, the fostering of our merchant marine should be of paramount 
consideration. Our forefathers acted upon this principle when they 
gave a bounty to American fishermen. They saw in them the best 
nursery from which to man an American navy. Inthis they were not 
disappointed, and in the unparalleled achievements ot our Navy in the 
wars of the Republic New England fishermen have shown a bravery 
and efficiency which have shed undying luster upon the American name. 

Our shipyards must be depended upon to furnish the plant and skilled 
workmen always available to construct vessels cf war. and our mer- 
chantmen, both foreign and coastwise, will furnish, when needed, the 
experienced sailors to man them. He who would pass a free-ship bill 
would deprive us of the one, and he who would not restore our mer- 
chant marine by sufficient encouragement would prevent us from ob- 
taining the other, and without either shipyards or American ships we 
— can not hope to make a formidable stand in any contest upon 
the ocean. 
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But will it not be much cheaper for the nation to pay the bounties 
provided by the bill under consideration, and so secure the construc- 
tion of a class of vessels built to admiralty requirements which could 
upon occasion be utilized as vessels of the Navy, as is now being done 
by other countries, than to use the same amount of money in building 
ships of war? 

The English, encouraged by Government subsidies, are now con- 
structing three steamers, to be of 5,700 tons register, with engines o! 
10,000 horse-power, intended to have a speed of 19 knots per hour 
to ply between Vancouver and Hong Kong. Their armament is to be 
stored at the two termini of the route, so that they can be converted 
into armed cruisers in a few hours when in port either in Asia or in 
America. 

This, Great Britain is doing all around the globe. She is seeking 
out new routes of ocean travel where sbe may establish new lines of 
ships which shall not only carry her flag and put money into the pockets 
of her people in time of peace, bui become formidable additions to her 
navy in time of war. 

The subsidy which she pays to encourage these lines is but an incon- 
siderable fraction of the cost of maintaining naval vessels, and at the 
same time that they are available for purposes of war they are a source 
of great revenue to-her people. 

It is to me strange that gentlemen on this floor will not recognize the 
advantage of establishing for our own country a militia of the sea. 
The bounty provided by this bill I believe would doit. I believe it 
would give an impulse to our merchant marine that would place again 
upon the ocean American ships which in afew years would carry 75 
per cent. of our commerce, and which could at the same time be made 
available by the Government for war purposes. Why should we not 
accomplish this desirable result? 

Gentlemen will vote millions of dollars to construct a navy which is 
to be a continualexpense. This l amin favor of doing so faras needed. 
But why should we not at the same time kill two birds with one stone? 
Why not, by a comparatively small outlay in bounties, create a mer- 
chant marine that shall employ our people in our shipyards and upon 
the decks of a great American fleet, which may be utilized in time of 
war for naval purposes, but which at all other times will be a source 
of profit instead of a great expense to our people ? 

If we do this not for ourselves, then we shall doit, as we are now do- 
ing it, for others. The $200,000,000 which we are now paying to for- 
eigners for freighting our merchandise is paid to build and maintain 
merchant ships that may at any time, in case of conflict, be armed and 
used against us. Shall we continue to pursue this suicidal policy, 
this penny wise and pound foolish policy, or shall we revert to the 
wise and patriotic policy of our forefathers when they gave bounties 
to our fishing vesse!s as a measure of great national importance—yes, 
as an economical as well as effective measure of national defense ? 

It would be consistent with our military policy on the land. We 
keep no standing army more than is sufficient for police purposes and 
to take care of the aborigines. It is on our militia that we rely, saving 
the enormous expenditure necessary to supporta great army, and our re- 
cent war to suppress the rebellion has proved that braver and abler 
armies were never marshaled than that militia composed. On our mer- 
chantships quite as well as in the Navy our people can learn all ways 
of thesea, and ifevera contest upon that element comes I am not indoubt 
that American sailors hereatter, as in the past, will prove superior to any 
foe they may meet on the ocean. To that element our people are 
adapted. Upon it they above all others are at home. They are ac- 
quainted with it. It washes 10,000 miles of their shores, and the 
glory of their achievements upon it has never been excelled from the 
palmy days of the Greek navies down to the present time. 

Shall we abandon the sea, surrender that great realm to others, when, 
indeed, from our situation, we should be the greatest maritime nation 
upon the globe? That is the question which confronts us. We can 
not sit still and hold even the poor position which we now occupy. 
While we are wasting away, othersare increasingand growing stronger. 
Every year we see our foreign merchant marinedwindling atabout the 
rate that the tovnage of other nations advances; and unless something 
is done to arrest its decline the time is close at hand when the Amer- 
ican flag will be unseen and unknown upon the ocean. 

Can we afford to come to this condition? Can we afford every year 
to pay out to foreigners hundreds of millions to carry our merchandise ? 
Do we not need this vast amount of money at home as mucli as we 
need that sum earned in any industry upon the land? Can we afford 
to contribute so much to build vessels which may at any time be armed 
and used to destroy our domestic commerce and batter down our sea- 
port towns? Can we afford to withhold this pittance in bounties when 
by expending it we may farnish a formidable naval force that will re- 
quire no adc itional Government outlay except in time of war? I do 
not believe we can. 

To-day every civilized and enterprising nation is struggling for as- 
cendency upon the ocean. Eng)=nd, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
are striving by subsidies and subventions to multiply their ships and 
increase their carrying trade. He who sits still and makes no effort 
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race mall we accept the latter situa 
tion ? 
; Whether we shall shamefully do t or become a maritime nation, 
| great, proud, and powerful upon the sea as we are upon the land, is all 
| Involved m the passage or defeat of this bil! If wesball pass it we may 
| restore our ancient prestige and power upon the wor!d of waters, and be 
| foremost and as prosperous there as we are between the two great oceans 
|} and the lakes and gulf that bound our ter! , while a defeat of this 
| measure in the American Congress will b innouncement to the 
world that we tamely, and to save a l pittance, abandon the realm 
of the ocean, that great field wl the futur trength of nations is to 
be tested, to others more ¢ rprising and pa tic than ourselves. 

I have been amused wl Il have been t a little disg “ul to ob 
serve how unfairly this bill 1 antagonized and how every othez 
industry than that which it p y to protect has | 1 ence red 
to be array ed against 1 

The gentleman from Mi Mr. BLA? vs, ‘I will take it 
home to the farmers of the West WW i v ited that the bill was 
not expected so much to cheape } to pia the American ma 
rine upon an equal fcoting withthe merchant marine of other natior 
ind to cause its restoration Che gentleman need not have so plainly 
indicated that his remarks were for home consumption; they « 1 all 
then cessary evidences ot that fact before. 

Let him carry it to the farmers if he will. [f knowt t 
of my own State, as intelligent a class of peo] as | ny are 
us anxious to see the American merchant marine rebuilt and 
sume a commanding place upon the ocean as any cl peop ) 
us. No more patriotic people than they exist wi { b ( 
our broad land, and nobody would feel a m earnest prid l 
predominance of their country’s flag upon the ocean than they. No 
one would be more gladdened to hear a 1e cl ‘ er 
hammer and see the swinging broadax in the Dy i i t 
They realize as vividly as anyone that every keel tha id | 
mast that goes up and every spar that is rigged and every sai ut 
bent on mean employment for their sons, employment fo iS, 
consumers of their products, who to-day, for lack of this employment 
are competitors with them in their own vocation. 

Yes, carry it to the farm that 20,000 men, many of wl 
compete with them, are going to occupy the shipyards and sail-loft 
of the country, and that they, together with thousands of others who 


cut and get out ship timber, furnish the iron and wood and the mul 
titude of materials of a ship, are going to become their customers while 
they build up the commerce of the country, and just tell the truth 
aboutit, and I do not fear theirreply. The farmers know that no new 
industry can be created in this country without beneliting their own, 
and I should be glad to refer this bill to the farmers of 
dent that they would give it the st and nearly 1 
port. 

I was not a little amazed to hear my f 
HERBERT | denounce the shipping league as 


\ 
me) 


Maine, con! 
Ir earne lanimMoeus sup 
1d from Alabama | Mr. 
nothing more than an or 


riel 


ganized lobby with its agents here to urge the passage of this bill. 
Has it come to this, that those engaged inthe manifold industries of 


this country shall not organize, if-they please, and present to Congress 
a statement of their grievances and wishes? Why have the Knights 
of Labor organized, except to protect themselves and secure to them 
selves their rights in the pursuit of their avocation lor what els« 
have the Brotherhood of Engineers, the labor unions, and even the 
farmers organized ? 

Would the gentleman dare say in this House that, because the farm- 
ers had come up here, been before committees and urged the enact 
ment of laws for what they believe to be their benefit, they were only 


> 


an organized lobby for the purpose of effecting legislation for theit 
own particular interests ? 
He would no more do it than he would cut his own head off, for he 


knows that such a staternent would cost him his political head at the 
next Congressional election. He lives where farmers live and vote. 
But will this experienced inland sailor tell me why the men who go 
down to the sea in ships, they who brave the perils of the ocean with 
their livesand their merchandise, who carry the American flag wherever 
it floats in foreign seas, may not organize, discuss their interests, and 
come to Congress with a statement of the condition of their industry 
an industry of world-wide importance, and urge legislation to place it 
on an equal footing with the same kind of industry pursued by forei 


rm 
nations? 

A better and more patriotic class of American citizens never lived 
under the blue skies than they, and I think this Congress will not 


brand their league as a lobby, while the right of petition, in the de- 
fense of which John Quincy Adams immortalized himself, is recognized, 
and the American people, whethershipowners, manufacturers, laborers, 
or farmers, claim the right to organize for the protection of their several 
interests, and believe that as American citizens they may command the 
ear of a Congress of their own creation 

Why, my friend from Missouri { Mr. BLAND with the 
paid for light 
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that they are for the protection of the corn and wheat and beef of 
Missouri that are shipped abroad, and the livesof her people who travel 
the sea as well av for the vessels that carry them, and their officers and 
crews? — 

This bill is to restore an industry that will help every other indus- 
try in the land. There is not a county, even the most inland, which 
will not reap vastly more benefit from a restoration of our foreign car- 
rying trade and the revivalof our shipyards than all the little pittance 
it will cost. 

Briefly stated, it is a bill to injure no industry, but to benefit all. It 
is to save and revive our ocean carrying trade, to create an economical 

“means of national defense, to employ thousands of our people, to ex- 

tend the market for our producers, to send the American flag to every 
port and upon every sea; and these objects are worthy of the earnest 
approval and best efforts of the wisest statesmanship and purest pa- 
triotism of our people. 


the benefit of the coast and lakes alone? Did it never occur to him 
} 
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Friday, February 27, 1891. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, and 
} 
} 
| 
| 
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having under consideration the bill (8.3738) to place the American merchant 
marine engaged in the foreien trade upon an equality with that of other na- 
tions 

Mr. FARQUHAR said: Mr. Chairman, I movea pro forma amendment 
for the purpose of submitting some suggestions at this point on the 
substitute proposed by the Merchant Marine Committee for this bill. 

I want to state to the House that this bill is the mature judgment 
of a committee which spent five or six months in its careful consider- 
ation. I wish to state further that, as far as sail and steam vessels are 
concerned, those engaged in the foreign trade, this billis very broad in 
all of its provisions and conditions. The committee had considered 
this in circumscribing the limits of bountiesor benefits that we gave 
to our marine, and concluded finally, as you “ll observe by examin- 
ing the substitute, to enlarge as far as possible those bounties so as to 
present to this House all of the features which they deemed desirable 
and which experience has shown tobe desirable in respect to that ma- 
rine. 

I do not say that we are all tenacious of the policy which has been 
set down in this bill by the committee. Still we are all agreed that 
this action, taken in its broadest sense or even in a more limited sense, 
contains the remedy, and in our judgment the only possible remedy, 
presented to that committee forthe present condition of things with a 
view to the revival of our foreign trade. 

You will notice, Mr. Chairman, in this first section of the bill, a pe- 
culiar subdivision that occurs between fractions and prorata. It seems 
to many persons to be obscure and unreasonable. but the committee 
found, in considering the matter, that on short distances sailed, espe- 
cially {sm ports between Galveston and Baltimore in connection with 


timore and elsewhere were earning on their runs 30 cents for each 
1,000 miles sailed, many of the other Southern ports had their vessels 
in the docks loading and unloading, and contioually subject to port 
dues, and all other charges which the foreign ports might require of 
them. So, te recompense our ports between Baltimore and Galveston, 
the committee agreed to divide the first 1,000 miles into two parts, 
paying a fraction for the first 500 miles sailed or less. Let me illus- 
trate this. 

Take the port of Pensacola, which is a little over 500 miles from’ 
Havana, A large coal trade has started up in the last two or three 
years between these ports, A vessel loading at Pensacola and sailing 
to Havana gets its 15 cents on the 500 miles, and on the fraction over 
500 miles and less than the next 500 miles gets its 15 cents; so that 
we are paying for the.short voyage the full sum, to remedy the defect 
discovered in all bills before this, and this is done for the advantage 
of all ports between Baltimore and Galveston, to which we are paying 
the 30 cents for any distance sailed over the 500 miles. This obviates 
what would otherwise be a material defect in this system of legisla- 

. tion. I want to make this matter plain early in the disenssion, be- 
cause it has been a stumbling block to many who have considered the 
bill outside of the House as well as in it, 
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the West India and Central American trade, while vessels from Bal- 
} 








Now, this fraction of paymentis for these Southern ports alone, and 
that fraction, Mr. Chairman, by a computation made in the Hydro- 
graphic Office, equalizes the whole payments in the bill from Portland, 
Me., clear around to Galveston, without exception, so that the differ- 
ence is but a fraction over 7 percent. The bill, therefore, as now per- 
fected, in respect to compensation, brings into harmonious relation 
under it some fifteen of the great ports of the country, and places every 
port from the Rio Grande to Portland, Me., on an equal footing. 

It gives them all an equal chance of earning the bounty and pre- 
vents all contention as to privileges that New York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, orother large ports could claim over the smallest ports else- 
where. 


COAL FOR SOUTH AMERICA, 


While speaking of this equalization of bounties between Northern 
and Southern ports, I wish to direct attention to a great trade which 
interests all the coal districts of our country, especially Alabama, and 
which can be profitably secured by the passage of this bill. Through 
the kindness of the French Government your Committee on Merchant 
Marine was furnished with official tables showing the quantity of coal 
exported from the ports of Cardiff, Newport, and Swansea to South 
America, Mexico, and the West Indies, from October 17, 1887, to De- 
cember 31, 1888, about fourteen and a half months, conveyed in 1,351 
sail vessels and 189 steamers. The full statement is a marvel of mi- 
nute detail in commercial statistics and data, of which I give the fol- 
lowing summary: 


Total 




















> £ ae t¢ onc . * 
Port of arrival. Steam. Sail. tone. 
IAIN. siestiiscas eschiatitliidilicshdnesis ipttigestitelniaiiie timasivacbinilin 6, 464 291, 839 298, 303 
I aon ccnninahnes erienatesitbleh audi caaiebghenee 17, 021 320, 685 337, 706 
Buenos Ayre...........00...-« ; clare 265, 201 282, 012 
Vera Crug............. 19, 226 | 27,316 
lt ic aiteatil 46, 636 49, 019 
Puerto Cabello. 3,413 | 3,413 
Iquique ............ 42, 843 49, 973 
Sl cicsdinidabealltouetiedeciuaMinain mh titctne tah nallinhingdainting inte Aaiiel adiiedmisteis 18,747 | 18, 747 
Havana ............... SE e 54,133 15, 159 69, 292 
Ei drenisesemnsnnniiende ae ae 30, 350 14, 894 45,244 
Kingston, Jamaica...... 25, 392 21,173 49, 565 
SU isiiali ions cenheanatainenss 4,150 38, 999 43, 149 
Fort de France.......... .... ain 2, 600 6, 626 9, 226 
PENI Mn tabnaiauiderdiacity ee javoveanll © 244 34, 318 34, 562 
III nase ininnetennencienan neuen aaiiahitinmaieians 778 778 
Sienna in ccvanebeabeisheinisie pliatnanetecntlbreantes 1, 280 890 2,170 
Pernambuco ................+ pinsinsinintle janes 5,049 | 36, 349 41,398 
MaranhaAo.... 450 11, 384 11, 834 
Paysandu.... aie 4,308 4,303 
STII sn acetsecitentt ata liaesne abadihatienven) ingeaiemaneseot 20, 464 | 27,449 
Rio Grande do Sul ... 10, 080 10, 080 
Natit eceaacie RI ee li i dasa cnebins pga 42,156 55, 001 
I ose trientine Lo erating a 1,810 5, 307 
Na ctneesnn cence guaupe cnenee agseanescces coenes tenece 2, 820 11,589 
ng RESET CO ee aptbvcianiutbeapiie 1,350 1, 350 
I ae wattnblaoemnienich 20, 100 6,413 26, 513 
el 8, 000 13, 681 21, 681 











SI UN i cchnstinepcintguch atcagnenbetionn mes 241,743 | 1,295,237 | 1,536, 980 


Could we transfer this coal trade from these three English ports to 
the United States, the debit and credit account would stand as fol- 
lows, under the 20 cents per 1,000 miles bounty: 


UNITED STATES IN ACCOUNT WITH THE COAL TRAFFIC WITH SOUTH AMERICA, 
MEXICO, AND WEST INDIES. 





Debit. 
RS tet ene. BEE on gos cc -o cineewn na cacane<- $4, 500, 000 
Neen ee  cidsinateemed i... tse 
Insurance on coal and freight money, at 2} per cent --~- 300, 000 
Insurance on shipping $20,000,000, at. 7 per cent ....-. 1, 400, 000 
Merchants’ and bankers’ commission, at 2} per cent --- 112, 000 

13, 812, 000 
CONTRA, 
By paid tonnage bounty on 1,000,000 tons of shipping, 
average passage of 4,000 miles, at 20 cents per 1,000 800, 000 
RN BEES a ciate bi etahiee ecto ncncsnvosace 13, 012, 000 
Add to this amount the building of ships in 
this country (built from our own raw ma- 
terials and by our own labor) to freight 
this coal, the minimum of 300,000 tons, 
at $60 to $65 a ton .___- ORS Rt $20, 000, 000 
Dividing this by ten, assuming that to be the average life 
of the ships, would be the annual gain of _.......... 2, 000, 000 


__— 


And it leaves the United States in debt to the foreign 
shipments of coal (annually) -------..----...---.-.---- 15, 012, 000 
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Or, in other words, for the expenditure of $800,000 in bounty we | 


can secure over $15,000,000 in coal trade alone, nearly all of which is 
profit. These markets for our export coal are close by us, and with 
closer reciprocal business relations and the enactment of the bill now 


under consideration there is no reason to doubt the securing of nearly | 


7 | 


all of this trade within a few years. 


PROFITS OF THE CARRYING TRADE, 


To members of this House who have given little study to the real 
condition of our merchant marine in the foreign trade, it is difficult 
to state facts or array figures which might convince them of the tre- 


| 


mendous loss our country suffers from having a pitiably small sea-go- | 


ing tonnage. England’s bulwarks are indeed on the deep, but they 
are not as powerful as her wealth-gathering ships that plow every sea 
on the globe and force tribute in hard cash from every nation, espe- 
cially our own. 

I hold in my hand a comparative statement of our revenue customs 
from and the freighting charges paid foreigu shipping for the years 
1870 to 1890, inclusive, on the basis of 15 per cent. on the value of 
merchandise carried, which is believed to be approximately correct for 
the commerce of the United States. 


The table is prepared by one of the | 


high officials of our Treasury Department, and presents an argument | 


for the return of the American ship to the sea more convincing than 
can her most eloquent champions on this floor or elsewhere. Study 
the figures, fellow Representatives, and read from them the lesson oi 
neglected opportunities and wasted balances of trade. 


Foreign 





Mr. OUTHWAITE. I knew that none of you were watching them, 
and wanted to call your attention to the matter so that you could take 
advantage of the information. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. And in connection with the notice of what has 
been the rise or fall in the stock of the Pacific Mail we 
treated to a dissertation on ‘‘the lobby.’ 

Now, Mr. Chairman and Representatives, this bill has never needed 
“a lobby.’’ This bill is the result the deliberations of a series ot 
the greatest meetings that were ever held in this country in respect to 
the marine and foreign trade. They have been held in 
this country. They have been attended by men of all shades of polit- 
ical opinion; and out of these meetings, 1 may say, this agitation grew 
until ultimately Congress was asked to pass these bills. The gentle 
man from New York | Mr. CUMMINGS] proposed one of these bounty 
bills. ‘The gentleman from Alabama [ Mr. WHEELER], who was presi- 
dent of the American Shipping League, presented another 
them bear on this question. 

Mr. BLOUNT. What meetings does the gentleman refer to 

Mr. FARQUHAR. The first meeting that was held in 
with this tonnage matter was in New Orleans in 1886 

Mr. BLOUNT. By whom? 

Mr. FARQUHAR, 


are always 


all sections of 


- and all of 


do 


connection 


By the American Shipping League, 


or an asso 
ciation afterwards called the American Shipping League. The men 
associated in that league are men of all political opinions. Added to 


} 


that, there is no respectable body of business men board of 


n, whether 


| trade, chamber of commerce, or business men’s association, inthis coun 


Year. Re ™ ship freight 
charges. 
£104, 538, 374 $95, 312, 000 
206, 270, 408 121, 102, 800 | 
216, 370, 286 127, 100, 250 | 
188, 089, 522 146, 136, 900 


163, 108, 833 


157, 167, 722 












148, 071, 984 Lx 
159, 956, 493 129, 654, 000 
130, 170, 680 132, 268, 500 
137, 250, 047 137, 450, 300 
186, 522, 064 184, 233, 699 
198, 159, 675 191. 018. 400 
220, 410, 730 182, 736, 000 
214, 706, 496 189, 908, 310 
195, 067, 489 170 , 386, 200 
181, 471, 939 162, 893, 640 
192, 905, 023 162, 052, 500 
285, 893 175, 848, 000 
$1,173 177, 361, 440 
223, 832, 741 183, 948, 450 


229, 668, 584 207, 083, 310 








IED cevcentes cnnsts yoo ve mibidawee peaneees | 3,951, 112, 157 3, 317, 170, 140 
AVOTAZS I. ..00000.5000000 188, 148, 198 157, 960, 483 
Average ten years past . nai dintne shause 209, 269, O74 180, 323, 625 
Average tWO years past... .....cccccceceseceees 225, 750, 662 195 515, 660 


The period begins with a ratio of foreign freighting tax to customs 
revenue of 49 per cent. and ends with a ratio of 90. In 1876 the for- 
eign freighting tax exceeded tariff revenue by $7,428,816, and in the 
year 1879 by $200,253. 
average ratio of foreign ship transfer charges to revenue from tariff was 
84 percent. Foran average of ten vears past the ratio was 86.12 per 
cent., and for the last two years 86.22 per cent. 

The customs revenue represents money disbursed at home. 
foreign-freighting tax represents money paid abroad. ‘The revenue for 
support of Government we mustalways have. It is in large part paid 
by foreigners. But the freight money paid to foreign shipping, nearly 
all of it by our own people, may be dispensed with by having shipping 
of our own and paying our own people for building, manning, aud 
sailing it. We should cease as fast as possible the payment of at least 
half the tax now collected by foreign vessels annually; in other words, 


rhe 


recover into the hands of our own people, besides the gains to be made 
from an increase of foreign commerce consequent upon our retaking 
and holding our place on the sea. 


The increase of transportation in the foreign trade is itself an in- | 


crease of business with foreign countries. In our present situation, the 
increase of transportation is even more important thau the increase of 
commerce, because the national defense demands the former, while the 


nation: econ my requires the latter, and trade is not comparable with 
safety. 


PACIFIC MAIL AND “‘TIHE LOBBY.”’ 


I want to say that I regret that nearly every reference to the quo- 
tations of Pacific Mail stock should be niade by one member on this 
floor who seems to have taken more interest in the rise and fall of that 
stock than any other member who has spoken. 


For the whole period (twenty-one years) the | 


| desires to see the flag of his country on every s¢ 





try who have gathered openly in public meetings but have demanded 
that such legislation as this should pass 

Mr. FITHIAN. Did the meeting of the 
mand this? 


business men of Boston de 


Mr. FARQUHAR. Oh, that little matter of the | 
nothing. That meeting has become ancient history 


Mr. FITHIAN. A small matter, I suppos« 


yoston meeting 18 


anyway. 


Mr. FARQUHAR. Added to that, there have been meetings held 
by the associated trades; so that when you speak of a lobby, if there 
is one, it is in every mercantile house in this country to-day. The room 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries is filled with cor 
respondence of the strongest Democrats as well as Republicans who have 
asked for this legislation. Some of these men have been before the 
committee and been here in Washington 1 donot think it is deroga 
tory to any man, if he has large steamship interests, to come here and 
appear before any committee and present the claims of his business 
and the claims of the trade and commerce of this country. Itis what 
the committee asked for. In ourinvestigation we called the managers 
ef every line in this country before us, and their statements are pre 


I 
sented to you in the hearings. 


Now, as to the question that came up in the iarks made yester- 
day by the gentleman from Illinois, that there were political lines in 
this bill. I deny that ix foto. This bill was nevercaucused. I stated 
in this House early in the consideration of the bill that I deprecated 
drawing political lines in this matter; that 


the bill would be drawn 


so wide and broad that all shades of opinion could come in view. 
As chairman of the committee and a friend of the American marine I 
will stand by whatever this House shall do, and I shall cheerfully do 
80. 
ru {AIL SUBSIDY BIT 
Mr. Speaker, while I can not say that I have regret that this 


bill does not come up to all of my expectations as a friend of the mer- 


chant marine in the foreign trade, yet, as a loyal citizen and one who 


a, L accept its condi 
tions 


I hold in my hand, Mr. Speaker, a list of seventeen nations and o! 


four dependencies that expend annually a total of $35,000,000 on their 
shipping to drive the American flag from the seas. So it is not a bat- 


tle of individuals against individuals, nor of corporations against cor- 


porat_ons, but of nations against nations. ‘The treasuries of all the 


great powers are generously used in the fierce struggle for supremacy 
| or existence on the ocean. 


The nation which commands its own com- 


merce must also own its own ships and successfully employ them. 
there is in sight $100,000,006 of ocean transportation, which we should | 


The question here presented, Mr. Speaker, is a struggle on the part 
of this country against every power on the face of the earth. That i 
why the Committee én Merchant Marine and Fisheries, desirous to 
have the best knowledge in their possession to place in the hands of the 
American Congress, have given this matter careful, thoughtful, and 
unremitting consideration, with a view of presenting a bill complete 
and supreme in all of its features, and which would have the effect to 
bring back honor and profit to our nation. The difficulty that has 
stood in the way of perfect success possibly has been this: I question 
whether the American people to-day know the deep disgrace and loss 
that attach to their land and its marine by the condition we are now in, 

But, Mr. Speaker, I hail the bill now before us, as it comes to this 
Congress in its present shape, as the courier that sha! bear anew through- 
out both hemispheres the announcement that Americans are now bound 
to stand by their flag and the honor of their nation. 


[ Applause on the 
Republican side. | 
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Col. Henry C. Corbin. 


The record of a first-class citizen, a gallant soldier, and exemplary mac. 


CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 

in THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Thursday, Fe bruary 26, 1891. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (5.3738) to place the American mer- 


chant marine engaged in foreign trade upon an equality with that of other 
nations— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On the 14th of August last the House defeated 
a joint resolution which had passed the Senate authorizing the detail 
of Col. Henry C. Corbin, United States Army, as an assistant at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 

A motion to reconsider was made and is now pending, but it will not 
be acted upon because of the want of time and the further fact that 
Colonel Corbin does not now desire the position proposed in the resolu- 
tion; and I refer to it at this time so that I may speak of the record of 
Colonel Corbin, with which I am thoroughly familiar and about which 
I do not speak with qualification, and to the end that no injury may 
come to that gallant officer and splendid citizen by reason of the action 
of the House. 

His record in the Army is as follows: 

Col. H. C. Corbin entered the serviceat eighteen years of age, early in 
1862, as secend lieutenant Seventy-ninth Ohio Volunteers, and after 
trial service in the way of drill and organization in Camp Denison and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, he served with his regiment in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee until November, 1863, when after due examination he was made 
major Fourteenth United States Colored Troops, and on the 1ith of 
November, 1863, resigning his commission in the Seventy-ninth Ohio 
to accept this promotion. 

The next day he was mustered and remained on duty with this regi- 
ment in all its campaigns thronghout its entire service, which is an 
honorable part of the Army of the Cumberland, until the 26th of March, 
1866, when he was honorably mustered out as its colonel with the 
brevet of brigadier general United States Volunteers. On the 11th of 
May of the same year he was made a second lieutenant Seventeenth 
United States Infantry, and at once reported for duty with F Company 
of that regiment at Fort Gratiot, Mich., where it was on duty in con- 
nection with the Fenian troubles of those days. 

in August of the same year he went with his company to Independ- 
ence, Mo., in connection with the troubles brought about by the en- 
forcement of the registration law in that State. After the November 
election they went by the way of the Mississippi River to New Orleans, 
thence to the coast of Texas, and marched to the interior of Texas, 
where they joined the other companiesof the regiment on duty there. 

On December 31 of the same year, while on duty at Austin, Tex., 
he received his promotion to a captaincy in the Thirty-eighth United 
States Infantry, and left at once to join his regiment at Jefferson Bar- 
racks. En routethey were overtaken by the cholera and so delayed that 
he was not able to report until nearly two months later, When he 
did so he went directly to Nashville, Tenn., and within a few weeks 
he recruited nearly the whole of the Thirty-eighth Infantry, largely 
from the discharged men of his own and other volunteer regiments; 
so that in May he was able to return to Jefferson Barracks, where his 
company had been organized, and the next day left for Fort Hayes, 
Kans., then a frontier post in the midst of hostile Indians. 

Here they again encountered cholera, from the ravages of which he 
lost nearly 20 per cent. of his company, and nearly as many died in the 
others. All of this summer they were engaged in the most severe and 
trying field service, in protecting the then overland stage line, as well 
as guarding the surveying parties for the then projected Pacific rail- 
roads, both of which were subject to attack and were attacked by hos- 
tile parties almost daily for weeks, even months. 

In November he was relieved and ordered to march via theold Santa 
Fé trail to Fort Craig, New Mexico, where they took station, and were 
engaged in scouting until 1868, when his company was ordered to Fort 
Bayard, N. Mex., for duty. These posts at this time were from 
twelve to thirteen hundred miles from the nearest railroad station. 
Serving here unatit November, 1869, his regiment was ordered to Texas 
for consolidation with the Forty-first Infantry and to become the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry. He marched the headquarters of the regi- 
ment and companies from Bayard to Fort Davis, Tex., reaching there 
on the 11th, and on that day became part of the Twenty-fourth Infan- 
try. 

The next day he took up the long and tiresome march to the new 


HON. 


cember. He was assigned to the command of the post, and i 
with the protection of the surrounding country, which at that time + 
| infe sted with cattle thieves and hostile Indians. Some time in 1872 
was relieved of this duty and marched to Fort McKavett, Texas, ani 
took station with the headquarters of his regiment. 

In the summer of 1873 he marched, via San Antonio, to the mout 
of the Rio Grande and took station at Fort Brown. Remaining at th 
post until July, 1876, he was ordered to the command of Ringgold Bat 
racks. In October of that year he was detailed for recruiting servic: 
being at that time the longest on duty of any officer of the regiment 
having for more than ten consecutive years served at stations whe: 
railroads, steamboats, schoolbonses, theaters, or any of the appoint 
ments of our higher civilization were entirely unknown, save those im 
provised by themselves. 

In compliance with orders he reported in New York City, October 
1876, and was ordered to take station at Columbus Barracks, Ohio, 
where he reported on the 7th of the month, and was ordered to the 
command of the permanent company there and to report for duty to 
General Ruger, commanding the Department of the South, at Colum 
bia, 8. C. He was ordered to the station at Aiken, where he was 
given a large command, and where he remained during the troubles 
incident to the election of that year, returning to his station at Colum 
bus Barracks late in February, 1877. On the 2d of March, while on 
seven days’ leave of absence, he accompanied President-elect Hayes 
to the city of Washington (this by his invitation), where, on the 3d o! 
March, he was placed by order of the War Department on duty at the 
Executive Mansion. At this time it was the intention of the President 
to give him permanent duty there, but on examination of the law he 
was found to be ineligible for this particular duty and was in conse 
quence relieved. 

In July or August he was ordered to report for duty to General Terry, 
chairman of what was known as the Sitting Bull Commission, for duty 
as secretary of the same. They went as far north as Fort Walsh, 

sritish Columbia, and after the completion of their mission returned 
to Washington, reaching there in December of that year, when he at 
once went back to his duties as recruiting officer, with station in the 
city of Washington. He remained on this duty until the 16th of June, 
1880, when he was made assistant adjutant general and placed on 
duty in the War Department. 

In September of 1881 he was ordered to headquarters Department of 
the South as assistant adjutant general of that department. On the 
department being broken up in 1883 he was ordered for duty at Chi- 
cago, where he is now stationed. The record will fail to show that 
he ever requestéd a station, and the man does not live who will truth- 
fully say that he ever requested him to secure him one. 

Now, for matters not strictly within the line of his military duty. 

When they came to inaugurate the Thomas statue in Washington, 
General Garfield, chairman of the committee, requested that heshould 
serve as secretary, which he did, and as such had very much to do with 
that very interesting event. 

In 1880, in making arrangements for the inauguration of General 
Garfield as President, he was again called upon to serve as secretary of 
the executive committee having this work in charge, and under direc- 
tion of the chairman he was given general charge of the work. Later 
he was placed upon a committee to raise funds for the building of the 
Garfield statue near the Capitol in Washington, the large part of all 
the work falling to his share. 

The Congressional committee having in charge the celebration at 
Yorktown appointed him their secretary and placed him in charge of 
all their work there. In Chicago, on a visit of President Cleveland, 
the people asked him to serve on their committee, which he did, the 
e ent being a notable one in many particulars in the history of the 
Northwest. 

On the visit of the Pan-American Congress he was again called upon 
to assist in making arrangements for their reception, etc. All of these 
and other similar duties seem to have given the notion to many well- 
meaning people that he was inclined to seek these things to the preju- 
dice of his military duties. In no instance has he ever been detailed 
for such work, but in every instance has done the work in addition to his 
other duties. Of the manner of his military life and general standing 
I preseat herewith a report of the Major General Commanding the Army 
bearing directly on that subject. 

The Commander-in-Chief, being called upon for a report upou the 
record of Colonel Corbin, replied as follows: 


Remarks of Maj. Gen. John M. Schofield, Commanding the Army, on efficiency 
report rendered in case of Lieut.Col. Henry C. Corbin, assistant adjutant 
general, United States Army, in Papeetense with General Orders No. 41, cur- 
rent series, Adjutapt-General’s 


Professional ability, (antag ow aero affecting favorably or otherwise the 
practical efficiency of the r: Able and judicious. 

Attention to duty: Good. 

General uct and habits: 


Good. 
Whether an puaertent pom duty has devolved upon him, and how he 
haa performed the shown special 


station of the company at Fort Clark, reaching there some time in Dy 
| 





ability in the management oflarge 
of all sorts pm re Sao of men. 
Whether he has shown any desire to 


go beyond the ordinary routine of his 
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duty, and, if so. in what direction of work, study, or investigation, and to what 


extent: Has given much attention to public affairs. 


Remarks: Lieutenant Colonel Corbin would be a good selection for any un- 
usual service which might be required of an army officer. 
HEAPQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1890 


Respectfully forwarded to the Adjutant General of the Army. 


J. M. SCHOFIELD, 


Major General Commandin 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this is the record of a splendid soldier, and to 
me one of the most attractive citizens of the country. He never failed 
to do his duty. Isaw him myself where death was all around us at 
Nashville. 
man into the very jaws of death. 
I have known himeversince the war. As a citizen he discharges every 
duty to the country. As a husband and father he is a model man. 
As a friend no man is hissuperior. As a high-minded, honorable gen- 
tleman I regard Colonel Corbin high up towards the head of the list of 
the men of my knowledge and acquaintance. 

He never shirked his duty. He has done more duty in the field, five 
days to one, than the men who are snappinz at his heels and trying to 
detract from his well-earned fame. 

In the recent outbreak at Pine Ridge he was promptly cn the ground 
at the side of his chief, yielding to that distinguished general the ripe 
experience, the faithful duty, and the courageous support of a tried and 
trusty veteran. 

I am a versonal friend of Colonel Corbin, and as such I take especial 
pleasure in vindicating his career and speaking this much at a time 
when I believe it is proper I suould so speak. 


Central Pacific Railroad Claims. 
REMARKS 


WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 1891. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 


or 
wt, 


clause thereof appropriating money to pay certain judgments and certified 
claims of the Central Pacific Railroad Company against the United States 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Breckrn- 
RIDGE] who has just addressed the committee began his remarks by 
saying that our Government is divided into three great departments, 
the legislative, the executive, and the judicial, and that, inasmuch as 
one of those great departments of the Government, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, had decided that these claims of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Company constituted valid demands against the Govern- 
ment of the United States in an action at law where no equities could 
be considered, therefore it was the imperative duty of Congress, an- 
other department of the Government, and of the other department, the 
executive, to pay the money thus adjudged to be due that corporation, 
no matter what might be the conditions or circumstances surrounding 
the transaction or the equities involved. One of the three equal de- 
partments of the Government has decided the claims from a legal stand- 
point to be valid demands against the Government; therefore the 


of the judicial department into effect by the payment of the money in- 
volved in the decision; that there is no discretion in the other two 
departments; that decision of the one department is conclusive and 
final, and therefore Congress should appropriate the money and the 
Executive should approve the measure. 

Thegentlemanfrom Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] has announced 
a principle which if sound makes one of the coequal departments of 


the Government the absolute master as to all questions of demands | 


against the Government. If his proposition is true, when a judgment 
has been pronounced by the one department each of the other depart- 
ments, without considering the conditions and circumstances of the 
demand, must, under the Federal Constitution, concur in the appro- 
priation ‘of the money, althongh that Constitution in defining the pow- 


ers of Congress declares that “‘no money shall be drawn from the | 


Treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by law.’’ Is the 
legislative department under no circumstances or conditions to exer- 
cise its own faculties in determining whether money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury fora given purpess when another Department thinks 
it should be drawn for that purpose ? 

The result of such a doctrine would be that instead of the three great 
departments exercising their respective intelligence and powers, in- 
stead of there being in fact three coequal departments of the Govern- 
ment, there would be but one, the Supreme Court of the United States. 


I saw him march with the cool courage of a high-spirited | 
I knew him in camp and in bivouac, | 


! 
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Congress would no longer control the Treasury when the Supt 
Court intervened. The legislative and executive departments would 
as a mere matter of form, carry into effect the decision of the court. 
Chat is the inevitable effect of such an argument. The judgement ot 
the judicial department would in etlect execute itself, no matter what 
might be the opinion of the other department 
I admit that the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
is to be deemed final and conclusive, the end of litigation as fixing the 
liability, and it is the duty of the Congress of the United States and 
| of the executive department under proper cond and circumstances 
| to carry that judgment into execution in such manner and at such 
ime as they may deem proper. But I deny that Congress and the Ex 
ecutive are to exercise no discretion, but simply to appropriate thx 
money, without any consideration of the public rights or the « bic 
involved. In an action at law equities are not considered \ the 
| appropriation of money to carry the judgment into effect Cong igh 
to consider the equities and all else that may enter into on propriety 
and duty of payment. 
What is the history of this measure in this House? I desire to 
speak ofthis because when these particular claims or the first of them 
that accrued came before the House in the Forty-ninth Congress the 











} 





| eighth Congress; 


| corporation, which, while scheming to defraud the 
having under consideration the deficiency appropriation bill, and especially the 


| ernment to extend the time for the payment of their debt from 
other departments, legislative and executive, must carry the decision 


House, under the leadership o! 


1 


one of its most distinguished members, 
now no more, Mr. Burnes, of Missouri, actuated bya his pub 
lic duty, promptly rejected the claims. Now it is proposed to reverse 
that decision and pay this $3,000,000 to this corporation, 
ing received a magnificent subsidy froni the Government, 


rh sense of 


which, hav 


from the 


| very beginning plotted to defraud its benefactor ! 


Congress did pay to this cerporation claims of this character for the 
transportation of troops and property of the United States, and at au 
exorbitant rate; but from the moment that this corporation declared 


itself insolvent (which I have to believe was and is a fraudulent 
claim), Congress has appropriated no money, whether demanded unde: 
a judgment of the Supreme Court or certified by the Treasury Depart 
ment or not, for the payment of these demands against the United 
States. Until that declaration was made, these certified accounts had 
from time to time been paid. Some were paid, I believe, in the Forty 
seventh Congress, perhaps during the first session of the Forty 
but from that time to this not a dollar has been paid 
by the authority of Congress to the Central Pacific Railroad Comp ny 
I well remember the eloquent words which fell from the lips of th 
distinguished citizen of Missouri, Mr. Burnes, and the fiery indignatio 
with which he denounced this raid upon the public Treasury 


reason 


and 


at 


by this 


Government and 
claiming insolvency for the purpose of compelling the Government to 


| give it almost indefinite time for the payment of its debt to the Gov 


ernment at a nominal rate of interest, was still claiming millions from 
the Treasury, and I remember with gratification and gratitude the 


| spirit that this House then displayed in coming up promptly and with 


unanimity to his support. 

I can now almost see him as he stood there indignant at this demand, 
awakening with stirring words the conscience of the members of this 
House, appealing to their sense of duty and public obligation to indig- 
nantly reject a claim so unjust and inequitable. He pointed to the 
great debt of that corporation, soon to become due tothe United States, 
at the fraudulent insolvency of that corporation for the purpose of de 
feating the collection of that debt, to the imperial fortunes these cor 
porators had amassed out of the munificence of the Government they 
were now seeking to defraud. The appeal was effectual, for once, at 
least, a great corporation found itself defeated. You all understand, 
gentlemen, that the object of the Central Pacific and the other Union 


Pacific railroads in declaring their insolvency was to compel the Gov 


5D to 
100 years, at a nominal rate of interest; virtually a gift of the $122,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, while this question has been well and ably discussed 
by several gentlemen, I must compliment the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania[ Mr. DALZELL ] for his admirable presentation of the real issue 
involved, an argument admirable, perfect, and unanswerable. But I 
wish to go one step beyond the question of mutual debts involved in 
this controversy. 

There is something more, gentlemen, than the relation of debtor and 
creditor between our Government and the Union Pacific Railroad sys- 
tem. These corporations, of which the Central Pacific is an impor- 
tant part, were in the nature of public corporations, partaking largely 
more of that character than of the character of private corporations en- 
dowed by the Government. They were in the nature of agencies of 
Government. You furnished, by the loan of your bonds for thirty 
years more than $64,000,000, the basis of every dollar of the vast 
wealth which ultimately came under “heircontrol. You have paid the 
interest on these bonds for all these years until the indebtedness now 
reaches an aggregate of over $122,000,000. You placed these means, 
together with 27,000,000 acres of land, within the control of these cor- 
porations for a specific object, highly public in its character. They 
were your agents, or rather the trustees of your bounty. This wasnot 
a merely commercial enterprise;'it was for the creation of a great national 
highway to bind together the States of the Pacific and the States of the 
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Atlantic. That was its purpose and character. So that these corpo- 
rations were in the nature of trustees of the vast resources placed by 
Government under their control. And how did this Central Pacific 
and the others execute their trust ? 

My friend from Pennsylvania has eloquently portrayed that extraor- 
dinary series of frauds resorted to by the Union Pacific railroad com- 
panies from the beginning which made the people of the United States 
blosh with shame. Was ever a great trustsoinfamously abused? And 
when the gentleman from California [Mr. KENNA] speaks of the serv- 
ices to the country rendered by the Union Pacific corporations, followed 
by an appeal to the generosity of Congress, I could not help remember- 
ing the dishonor those corporations have brought on our Government. 
I could not but remember the old man who sat right there [pointing], 
leaving your Hall with a once honorable reputation forever ruined by 
the fraudulent methods of these corporations, methods designed and 
carried on to defraud the Government! 

Shall these agents who have so basely violated their trust, exhaust- 
ing the public resources placed under their control in creating great 
private fortunes for their corporators, still have free access to your 
freasury? ! know that the judgment of this House will be that equity 
shall be considered, that the conscience of members of Congress shall 
be the tribunal to decide this question as to whether, with a debt of 
near $70,000,000 on the verge of maturity against this Central Pacific 
corporation, a corporation now claiming to be insolvent, it shall be 
paid this $3,000,000 they are now demanding from the Government. 
| Applause ] 





The Hawaiian Cable. 


SPEECH 
oT 
LOGAN CHIPMAN, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 2, 1891, 


HON. J. 


fhe House having under consideration the report of the committee of confer- 
ecnee on the disagreeing votes of the two Houseson the amendments of the Senate 

the bill (H. R. 13069) making appropriations for the diplomatic and consular 

ervice of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892— 

Mr. CHIPMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret very much that this important proposition 
has not been discussed in its entirety and in the spirit which should 

ctuate those who approach a subject solarge. The arguments which 
have been made against the bill have been of the ad captandum order. 
No one has gone to the root of the matter; and, with all due respect to 
the gentlemen who have addressed the House in opposition, no one has 
taken a broad, national, comvrehensive view of the question presented 
hy the Senate amendment. 

[ am aware, sir, that there is a feeling existing on the part of some 
gentlemen, members of this House, that there are certain powers in 
the Constitution which ought never tobe exercised. They thus in effect, 
hy ignoring the powers which undoubtedly are given to us by the Consti- 
tution, abrogate them, because they prevent any full consideration of 
them and deny that any exigency may arise in which such powers 
should be exercised. I agreed most heartily with those gentlemen in 
their position as to what is known as the shipping bill. That was a 
bill which confined the benefits granted by it in my judgment entirely 
to private individuals. Beyond that, it mortgaged the Treasury of 
this country for an indefinite sum for an indefinite period of time. It 
was so vast and so far-reaching in its provisions that no man could 
possibly forecast what the outcome of it would be. I regarded it as 
an attempt to abuse power and to pervert our constitutional discretion 
to improper uses; but, sir, we have full control over the commerce of 
the country, and we may use any means, financial or other, to regulate 
it. It is important that we shall bear this in mind, for we must not 
deny the existence of our constitutional power when it does exist, al- 
though we must be careful to exercise it discreetly. As we press for- 
ward in prosperity at home, as our necessities increase with the growth 
of our intercourse with foreign nations, new lights are cast on our con- 
stitutional powers; we see more clearly their full meaning. We have 
all the authority which belongs to any civilized government to reg- 
ulate commerce, the commerce of steam and electricity as well as the 
stage coach and sailingship. We are not, in our robust srowth, man- 
acled to the dead past. In this respect the Constitution is affluent to- 
day, as it was yesterday and will be to-morrow, in all power necessary 
to bear ourselves wisely, grandly, well in the front in the struggle for 
commercial success. 

But the bill before us is in no sense of a private nature. It is inter- 
national in its character. It is true that a subsidy may be granted to 
individuals or to a corporation; but it is the object sought to be at- 
tained, the great purpose in view, the benefits to the general public 
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which may be derived from the proposed action, which should charac- 
terize the measure and determine our attitude on it. To rise in our 
places and say ‘‘you are subsidizing a private corporation’’ is no an- 
swer to the exigencies of this matter. It solves no question connected 
with the subject. It leaves it as thoroughly unelucidated as if no word 
had been spoken in regard to it from beginning to end. A private cor- 
poration or private energies have often been the means throughout the 
entire history of our country, by which the Government has exercised 
its constitutional powers. The possession of a power carries with it 
the choice of agencies for its execution. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
q uestion ? 

Mr. CHIPMAN. I will, if itis in the line of my argument. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Do you not suppose thata private corporation 
would build this line as soon as it would pay ? 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Thatis clear away from my argument. That is 
one of those ad captandum arguments of which I complain. It means 
nothing in this connection. It is only a parrotlike iteration, with no 
sequence in the facts of this matter as laid before the House. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It is an ad hominem argument, at all events. 

Mr.CHIPMAN. Yes, itisan argument ad hominem, strictly, simply, 
and absolutely; aud it is contracting a great question to its very smal- 
lest limits; it is an attenuating of the question, so that I am surprised 
that anyone on the floor of the House would make the suggestion, be- 
cause everyone knows there is no likelihood of private enterprise act- 
ing in any reasonable time and because events seem to call on us to 
act now. 

Will anyone build it? No. Why not? Because it will not pay as 
a private affair, so that now, to-day, we are only to consider it in its 
importance as an international affair. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. But I said when it would pay. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Undoubtedly, as soon asit would pay. But when 
would it pay ? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Never. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. How many years from now will it be before it 
would pay? I donot know, and it is this uncertainty which urges*us 
to ask, can we afford to wait? What may be done in the future will 
not satisfy what ought to be done now. The prime object of this 
measure is not to make a paying corporation, but to further a great 
political purpose. I do not suppose it could be expected that such a 
line under the most favorable circumstances would pay. That is not 
the object of itatall. Butit is to make stronger certain political poli- 
cies which the Government has entered upon in regard to the Sand- 
wich Islands. Are those policiesright? Arethey pressing? Will this 
cable aid them? 

These are the broad aspects in which this bill should be discussed. 

I for one, sir, am in favor, if we can,of acquiring these islands, making 
them a part of the United States of America. We entered into a rec- 
iprocity with them, and made a great sacrifice, a sacrifice much larger 
than that which would be made under the provision of this amend- 
ment, in order to secure it. And yet who complains of that? We 
did it because the islands are in the pathway of ali the Pacific com- 
merce, because for many years statesmen of all parties have recognized 
their military and commercial importance. If we have ever had a for- 
eign policy on any subject, it has been one on this. That policy seems 
to me to be the encouragement of a reliance on us by the Hawaiian 
people, to render ourselves more and more necessary tothem. In that 
view this cable, every convenience of commerce, is a proper agency. 

Who doubted the wisdom of the reciprocity treaty? We made it for 
political reasons. We aimed to form closer relations with the islands 
commercially and politically. We desired to grapple them nearer to 
us and to bind them if we could by their greatest interests to the U nited 
States. This cable project, then, is one step in the progress we have 
already begun to take. It is a nearer approach toward our dominance 
in the islands, toward the strengthening of our political power there 
It is a stride toward the time, which surely must come if we are wise, 
the day when the Sandwich Islands will be annexed to our country. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that it is very easy to say this will cost $150,- 
000 a year for fifteen years, and that there are those to whom this 
argument seems of great weight, but I know only one just rule in mat- 
ters of this kind. If the end sought is of great national importance, 
the paying for it is only a question of reasonable price and of our linan- 
cial ability. 

Now, sir, it is computed that wc have indirectly been at a cost of 
about $40,000,000 to carry out the weaty of reciprocity, and this cable 
is simply another step in thesame direction. That $40,000,000 is part 
of the price we have paid to carry out our policy. And, if we could 
here and now carry that policy to a legitimate end, if the islands coul« 
be bought to-day at a cost of $100,000,000, in my judgment it would 
be wisdom on our part to buy them and make them a part of our ter- 
ritory. Look where they are: the key, as has been well said in this de- 
bate, to the Pacific, the point of all points most important in the trade 
between San Francisco and all our western coast with Asia, the stop- 
ping place of the commerce of the Pacific, the natural point of com- 
munication from our own shores with our merchantmen engaged in 
that commerce. Look at that ocean, covered with its thousand is- 
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lands, all inviting us, all giving forth their products to nearly every E 
civilized nation on the globe except to the United States. We lag be- 
hand. 


Mr. BLOUNT. * Will the gentleman allow me a question. I uader- | « 


stand my friend is seeking the ultimate object of ac 
lands ? 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Yes, sir. To acquire them 
dominating commercial power in them. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Now, I want toknow if he wants to take that popu 


juiring these is- 


or at least to be the 


lation into oursystem by giving statehood to them ultimately. How 
do you propose to hold them ? 
Mr. CHIPMAN. ‘‘Suflicient unto the day is the evil thereof.’’ When 


that question arises—and I hope it will arise—I think we will have 
wisdom to dispose of it properly. It is certain, however, that that 
population, about 60,000 in number, have amazing productive power 
and swell the commerce of the world to a marvelous extent. But, 
as I was saying, survey the commerce of the nations, and where are 
we? We, on this side of the House, attribute the commercial difii- 
culties under which we labor to the unfortunate tariff legislation ot 
this country. I agree with that as far as it goes; but, in addition to 
that, I attribute them in part to too narrow construction of the Con- 
stitution, to false economies and mean views of legislative duty, toa 
lack of trne American spirit, to a lack of a strong, of a really strong 
foreign policy. 

I have heard gentleman on this floor talk of a strong foreign policy,and 
their talk to my surprise never involved the carrying of a dollar of ap- 
propriation and has always begrudged the putting afloat of a single 
gun. It has been mere vaporing, the cheap refuse of the hustings. It 
has been largely boasts of what we could do with John Bull and van- 
quish all the world besides; and yet when any practical proposition 
comes, when patriotism costs anything, then there is at once a dispo- 
sition to shirk it and to say individuals and not the Government must 
go and do the work. 

Sir, this is a tawdry patriotism, a braggadocio worthy only of weak 
tribes of savages. It is not the serene utterance of a nation conscious, 
not alone of real strength, but also of the necessity of prevision where 
its interests are concerned. Be proud, defiant, boastful even, if you 
will, but besure that you glean from land and sea the substantial gains 
which are the true objects of modern intercourse. I have watched 
this matter with great care. I observe that other nations have their 
outposts from one end of the world to the other. Above all, Great 
Britain, our true rival, our only rival in the race for commercial su- 
premacy, is intrenched everywhere. She has seized nearly every van- 
tage ground where commerce may be gained or controlled. And yet 
when wespeak of that here we are told that we must not go abroad, that 
we must have no policy of that kind. Weare warned against entang 
ling alliances and foreign complication, as if commerce could float in 
the kettles on our hearthsand the surf on ourshores were its true horizon. 
We are warned, too, cof the popular condemnation of extravagance; 
that the people are stingy, even when great exigencies arise; but they 
are not stingy. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. 
lines? 

Mr. CHIPMAN. I am informed Great Britain has subsidized the 
line now being laid from Bermuda to Halifax, and I am told she has 
subsidized line after line, but this especially, Bermuda being to the 
Atlantic Ocean what the Sandwich Islands are to the Pacific Ocean. 

Our people are not stingy. They are always willing to pay the cost 
of benefits, ‘Their great demand to-day is more foreign trade, and 
they look with eagerness and hope to the commercial promise of this 
hemisphere and to the possibilities of the ‘‘isles of the sea,’’ of the 
trade of the Pacific. 

Mr. McADOO. Is it not true that there is now a line in progress o1 
construction or about to be built from Vancouver to the Hawaiian 
Islands under a subsidy ? 

Mr. CHIPMAN. I understand that there is a project ofthe British 
Government to build such a line. 

Mr. McADOO. I understand the gentleman's argument is that the 
reason for this cable is mainly political, and I take it also military. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Military, certainly, but chiefly political. 

Mr. McADOO. Now, I ask the gentleman, if the British Govern- 
ment will subsidize a cable to be built from Vancouver to the Hawaiian 
Islands and if there is also one from the United States to these islands, 
whether from a military and naval standpoint there would be any ad- 
vantage tothe United States in having that cable, and also whether the 
Naval Department or any of the military authorities have informed 
the committee as to what would occur in case of actual warfare, my 
own impression being that in case of actual warfare they could speed- 
ily lift those cables. 

Mr. CHIPMAN, I suppose that cable would be subject to what- | 
ever could harm any other ocean cable. We would have to take our 
chances. I hardly think they are so precarious as to eliminate ocean 
telegraphy from military forces. Great Britain seems to think they are 
essential, for, from all I can learn, she is girdling the world with tele- 


Has Great Britain subsidized any telegraph 


~ 
both in peace and in war. I understand that the British Government 
may subsidize a cable from VaneGuver 

Mr. McCREARY. I desire to ask a juestion bearing upon the very 

1estion asked by the gentleman from New Jer I desire to know 
where the gentleman got his information that Great Britain had made 
arrangements to build a line from Vancouver tothe Hawaiian Islands, 

Mr. CHIPMAN. I did not say that I had rmation. I said] 
had understood so, Her policy seems to be in that direction 

Mr. McCREARY. I desire to say that no h contract has been 
made. 

Mr. CHIPMAN I hope the gentleman is « t, but I donot care 
how that is 1 do not know whether such a contract has been made, 
nor in my judgment does the gentleman know it has not. I only said 
I understood tnere is a ‘‘ project’’ of that kind; but I hope that Great 
Britain in this race, if there is a race, will be beaten by us. I hope that 
we will get there first, and when we get there we will stay there. 

But, Mr.Speaker, | have not time todiscuss this question as it ought 
to be discussed. It is far-reaching It cove greater grounds than 
any gentleman has even suggested here, and greater than the limited 
time I have gives me o)portunity to cove It embraces the entire 
future of our foreign trade. it demands a departure from our old pol 
icy of extreme conservatism in regard to that trade, our do-nothing 
policy, our policy of lagging behind. It involves a departure m 
that, anda stepping forth to something greater and grander and more 
patriotic, which will make our voice heard and our influence tall 
around the globe. 

I am tired of the talk of ‘‘a strong foreign policy,’’ which means « 
platitude and brag. Iam tired of cheap patriotism, of this eternal 
boast of our grandeur, our glory. and military prowe Deeds, high 
achievement, a wise tongue, and a strong arm among the nations are 
the indices alike of commercial and military greatness Patriotism 
and national supremacy are expensive to a powerful, a growing, and 
ambitious people. 

Why, sir, I would go further than this bill propos« [ would plant 
our power at every vantage point of commerce in the world. I would 
open all the avenues of trade at home andabroad. I would construct 
great canals connecting the East with the West, the North with the 
South. I would carry the improvement of the Mississippi River, of 
ihe Great Lakes, and the great seaboard harbors t: the highest point 
of usefulness. These improvements are made by the same power and 
justified by the same reasons as this cable i Chey are all empowered 
under the same clause in the Constitution, and because the power take 
the form presented in this bill I do not propose tobe frightened or shrinl| 
from it, but I propose to do, as I have done the past week and during 


the day: discriminate 
not to be done, to vote 
which is unworthy. 


between what ought to be done and what ough 
for that which is worthy and vote against that 
I will not aid to abrogate a constitutional power 


by constantly denying the necessity to exercise it or by saying that itis 
less than its absolute fullness, but I will in each case invite the atten- 
tion of the House to determine whether the exigencies justify the ex 


ercise of it. 
I thank the House for their courteous attention and 
I have not hours instead of minutes for this d 


Norfolk and Western Railroad and Washington 
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HON, i. MUDD 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 23, 1891 

The House having under consideration the bill (S. 4411) to auth et No 
folk and Western Kailroad Company, of Virginia, and the Was h ngton and 
Cumberland Railroad Company, of Maryland, to extend their respective line 
of road into and within the District of Columbia, and for other purpos 

Mr. MUDD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In this connection | desire to say, and to have it en 
tered upon the record as a part ef this proceeding, that the Committee 


on the District of Columbia has at no time upon fai: 
vored the report upon this bill as an entirety and as a substantive propo 
sition. It was pe “rmitted to be reporte “l and place | upon the Calendar 
pro forma, and only pro forma, for the purpose of enabling the bill as it 
came from the Senate to be taken from the Speaker’s table, that we 
might enter upen the consideration of such of its as were 
unobjectionable. 

The bill as it stands is a doubleheaded, or perhaps [ should say a 
hydraheaded, measure as to some of its provisions. It in fact provides 


consideration fa 


proy iS!ions 


graph wires, so her people may be within carshot of Downing street ' for the incorporation into the District of two railroads, separate and 
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distinct and entirely independent of each other, a method of legisla- 
tion in itself unusual and of very questionable propriety. Theone part 
provides for the incorporation of the Norfolk and Western Railroad, 
whose requests meet with but little opposition from any source that I 
am aware of; and the latter—and in an apparently modest and obscure 
corner of it—for the incorporation of the Washington and Cumberland 
Railroad upon terms and conditions that can never commend them- 
selves to the approval of any fair-minded body upon fair and deliberate 
consideration 

In reading over the bill we are impressed at the outset at the very 
wide divergence in the terms upon which the two roads are permitted 
to enter the District. 

In the case of the Norfolk and Western, it is prescribed in language 
the most exact and precise, and with an apparent regard for vested 
rights which we can not fail to admire, that the route of said road 
shall at no point intrench upon or interfere with the line or the bed or 
the properties of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

In another section, in almost parallel columns, it is proposed, in the 
case of the Washington and Cumberland, with well-guarded distinction, 
that it may acquire the title to, that it may superimpose itself upon 
and bodily take possession and ownership of, the canal, corporeally 
and incorporeally, its corpus, franchises, and all. 

W hencearises this discrimination, to begin with, Mr. Speaker? What 
is it in this Maryland corporation which should give it superior claims 
and special privileges over her sister enterprise that comes down to the 
Capital from over the Potomac? 

What favored powers or more patential agencies are there behind the 
one and not the other that should entitle it to the fond and indulgent 
consideration of the Congress of the country at this time of all others? 
Let us look into the matter a little. It is proposed, I say, to confer 
upon the Washington and Cumberland Railroad Company the right 
and the authority to take and to occupy the properties and waterways 
and destroy the franchise of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company is a corporation chartered 
and organized under the concurrent acts of the Virginia Legislature, 
the Maryland Legislature, and the acts, the eencurrent and ratifying 
acts, of the Congress of the United States. The United States Govern- 
ment subscribed (by act of May 24, 1828) $1,000,000 to the capital 
stock of the company, the District of Columbia the same amount, and 
the cities of Georgetown and Alexandria each $250,000. The loans 
contracted by these several cities for the payment of their stock were 
afterward (by act of May 20, 1836) assumed by the United States and 
their stocks surrendered accordingly, so that the Government of the 
United States is to-day a stockholder to the extent of two and a half 
millions of dollars in this same Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

It was subsequently decided by the court of appeals of the State of 
Maryland, upon what I should say would now be considered familiar 
and undisputed principles, that the acts of incorporation to which I 
have referred constitute a compact which neither of the States can re- 
peal without the consent of the other, and neither nor both of them 
without the consent of the Congress of the United States. And at this 
point I desire to read a brief extract from the decision in question. 
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[read from 4 Gill & Johnson’s Maryland Reports, page 131, in case | 


of Canal Company vs. Railway Company, in the course of which it is 
said, in the ianguage of the court: 


Neither of the States wiihout the consent of the other, nor both of them with- 
out the consent of Congress, could have repealed the charter of that company, 
nor have received or authorized the surrender of it and of the works to another 
company. 

* * * . * : 

The fourteenth section (referring to the charter) declares that “* the said canal 
and the works to be erected thereon in virtue of this act, when completed, shall 
forever thereafter be esteemed and taken to be navigable asa public highway; " 
not that the part in Virginia shall be a highway there, nor the part in Mary- 
land a highway in Maryland; but the entire canal shall be one continued con- 
nected highway through the respective territories of the three sovereigns, 


. . . * * > * 


All this wearing the features of a conventional arrangement has been done 
by the reciprocal and concurrent acts of the three sovereigns, with other stipu- 
lationsend reservations of rights impressing upon these acts the qualities of a 
comy act, 


In 1844 the canal needed funds to complete its construction to Wash- 
ington City. 


The State of Maryland at that time could not come to its rescue be- 


cause of the impaired condition of the credit of the State owing toa 
threatened repudiation of the State debt. 

The Legislature of the State, therefore, in response to the require- 
meats of this condition, authorized an issue of bonds by the company 
to the amonnt of $1,700,000, and with the funds raised upon these 
bonds the canal was completed and placed in running operation, and 
these bonds, by the act empowering their issue, were made a preferred 
lien upon the tolls and revenues of the canal. 

The State, however, was the langest stockholder in the canal, and 
thus obtained and retained through its voting power the control and 
management of it. And from that time, or a few years afterwards, to 
the present, the history of the canal under political management be- 
came a series of disaster upon disaster from a financial point of view. 
In 1877 the canal was largely damaged by a freshet in the Potomac 





River, and an act of the Maryland Legislature authorized an issue of a 
half a million dollars of bonds to be secured by mortgage upon the 
corpus as well as the revenuesof the canal. In the mean time the con- 
dition of the affairs of the canal grew from bad to worse under th 
miserable political management by which it was controlled. 

The bondholders of 1844, seeing no other outlook for any returns fro: 
their investment and no other hope for the maintenance and preserv 
tion of the canal, applied to the courts of Maryland and concurrent!) 
to the supreme court of the District of Columbia for the appointment 
of a receiver and the control of the canal for the reimbursement of thei 
moneys which built it and placed it in operation. 

In the mean time, and pending this adjudication of controversies a 
to rights of management and proprietorship, the Washington and Cum 
berland Railroad Company, in anticipation of the determination of the 
matter by the decrees of the court, which, be it said to the credit of 
the judiciary of our State, they well knew could be depended upon to 
be just and equitable to all interests concerned, had recourse to the 
more pliant political machinery of the Legislature, and by an adroit 
manipulation of that machinery and a liberal lubrication of the whee! 
thereof obtained the legislation that they desired, and obtained legi 
lation—I will remark in passing—of such a character as will cause it 
forever to remuin a monument of disgrace and a brand of political in- 
famy upon the fair name of the State of Maryland. 

An act was passed providing for the leasing of the canal to this com- 
pany for ninety-nine years, renewable forever, which was, and was con 
sidered as, tantamount to a sale in consideration of the following pay- 
ments: Payment in full of sundry claims amounting to about $700,000; 
to these bondholders of 1844, to whom I have alluded, whose money 
built the canal and made it a running, working concern, they were to 
pay 25 per cent. of the principal of theirindebtedness, and nothing for 
their interest, which now amounted to over $3,000,000, and to the 
State of Maryland $300,000, this to give them the complete and un- 
encumbered ownership of the canal and all its properties, not only in 
Maryland, but everywhere, so far as the voting power of the majority 
of stock and the Legislature of the State of Maryland had the power to 
dispose of it. 

And the Maryland act, with a refreshing assumption of jurisdiction, 
in terms embraced the property lying here in the District of Colum- 
bia, and Congress is asked to-day to give its assent to and its affirm- 
ance of that act under the guileless and the innocently worded clause 
of this bill, which says that the Washington and Cumberland Railroad 
shall acquire the properties of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal in this 
city in manner and form as prescribed by the ‘‘acts of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Maryland’’ of 1890, 

In case the bondholders refused this offer, which I know of no power 
of legislation to prevent their dcing, in case they should show the har- 
dihood to decline this proffered magnanimity of the powers that con- 
trol legislation in Maryland, the statcnte went on to say that the rail- 
road, as the assignee of the State, should proceed tose] the canal, and 
gave to this railroad, now the trustee of the property to be sold, the 
privilege exclusive of all others to bid for the property at its own sale. 

But it was foreseen that perhaps the bondholders themselves might 
have the right to bid in the property (to be used, of course, under their 
oid charter only for the purposes of a canal), and so the statute still 
further goes on to say that, in case of the happening of this contingency 
of the purchase of the canal by the bondholders for the protection of 
their contract rights, then the railroad company might proceed at 
once to condemn the property of the canal for a railroad, which the 
canal company had just been graciously permitted to buy to be used 
for the purposes of a canal, and to condemn it, of course, under the 
only method provided by the laws of Maryland, by proceedings under 
sheriff's juries, by proceedings separate in separate counties, under 
which the valuation to be placed upon it could be merely the aggre- 
gate of the several segments of the corpus of the canal divested of the 
franchise, which is all that can give it value. 

And this is the statute to which Congress is asked to give its sanc- 
tion. 

This bid, to which I have referred, sir, of the Washington and Cum- 
berland Railroad, was made in response to the invitation of the gov- 
ernor of the State in his biennial message to the Legislature—that 
same governor who, when the treasury of the State was robbed through 
means made possible by his neglect of a sworn constitutional duty to 
examine the books of the treasurer, responded that he had not read, or, 
if he had, he had forgotten, the clause of the constitution of the State 
prescribing his dutiesin this respect; and this disposition of the canal 
was made and awarded to the Washington and Cumberland Railroad 
when there was another bid made by responsible parties and spread 
upon the records of the Legislature proposing to pay the same claims 
and more, and to pay $1,000,000 to the State of Maryland for its share 
of the proceeds of this property. 

But, sir, the Legislature of the State of Maryland, inits wisdom and 
its aptembodimentof the dignity, and the majesty, and the honor, too, 
of the State, discarded the proposition to pay $1,000,000 and accepted 
that which gave only three hundred thousand! Accepted three hun- 
dred thousand and rejected one million! And the Congress of the 
country is asked to give its sanction to such an act as this. And we 
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are asked to do it under the garb of respect for the attributes and con- 
clusions of the sovereignty of a State. 

What were the influences that intrenched themselves within the 
circle of the capitol of the State impelling the representatives of the 
people thereof to such a course and the powers that gave the inspira- 
tion to the doing of this deed I leave gentlemen to conjecture for them- 
selves, 

It is for us to determine, sir, whether we will become a party to this 
transaction. It is for us to say whether we will submit ourselves to 
the persuasion of the influences that touched, as it were, with hypno- 
tism the Legislature of the State of Maryland, and that are now reaching 
forth under the same general guiding power that held sway there to 
bring the Congress of the country into responsiveness to their aims and 
interests. 

It will be remembered further, sir, as I have said, that at the time 
of the passage of this legislation this whole matter was in court 
undergoing adjudication in equity as to the rights of the several par- 
ties in interest, and the act in question was a legislative attempt to 
arrest and set aside the jurisdiction of the courts, a proceeding in itself 
vicious in principle and upon that ground alone, to say the least, of 
doubtful constitutionality. 

Soon after the passage of the act, the court of original jurisdiction, 
speaking through its chief justice, who was at thesame time chief jus- 
tice of the court of appeais of the State, passed a decree placing the trus- 
tees of the bondholders in possession of the canal with the right of re- 
ceiving its tollsandrevenues. One of the conditions of that decree was 
that the bondholdersshould pay off the mortgage of 1877, now amount- 
ing to $600,000. In compliance with the decree, they have paid off 
the mortgage in full and become subrogated to the rights thereunder. 

Another condition was that the bondholders, or rather their trustees 
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of it again, gentlemen, and you will meet this proposition again, 1f not 
those of us whose terms are : 
are members of the 


in! . * wy wh 
bout toexpire, certainly those of you who 


next Congress. 





I desire to give my parting benediction to it now and to uttera word 
of warning to those who will come after us and be called upon to deal 
with it in future. The 1 bership xt Congress is made 
u 1 large measure of th who profess fi Iship and alle ce to 
the doctrines of the Far: Alliance, an organization whose very ex 
istence arises, or is alleged to arise, LI itand rebellion against 
the illegal exactions and’ the growing and sping Oppressions upon 
the rming interests at ti I } t 

It remains to be seen whether such a body can yjoled into fav 
ble action upon such a legislative m sity t n I ’ 
ninth and tenth sections of the bill betore us, 

It is contended by those favo the passa th 1 1 t 
Congress has nothing to consider and no concern about it, save in 
as relates to the propert ithin the territorial limit the Di 
trict of Columbia, 

Such is not the cas ri ud it. Con ipies a 
fold, or perhaps I should say a thi , attitude towards thi 
matter of this bill. 

[n the first place, as to this and all sures coming from the Com 
mittee on the District of Columbia we sit and act as the local legislature 
of the District, in which we should see that the property within its 
jurisdiction should not be disposed of except upon terms that ar 
ficiently guardful of the rights of all parties interested t 

l’'urthermore, the Congress of the United States, as the legisla 
power of the District of Columbia and of the country at large, is in 
terested as one of the parties to the tripartite arrangement constitutin 


3 we have seen that the chart 





a compact, such 


acting for them, were to place the canal in working order by May 1, 


this company has 
1 


1891, the accomplishment of which, it was estimated, would require 
an expenditure of $300,000, and for which they were required to give 
an approved bond in the penalty of $600,000. They have given the 
bond, provided the $300,000, and are now actively engaged in expend- 
ing it in the prosecution of their duties under the decree. From the 
decree in question an appeal was taken to the court of appeals of Mary- 
land, the supreme court of the State, the decree of the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia having been permitted to become final. 

Pending this appeal these people come to the Congress of the United 
States, which is not bound by any constitutional limitations as to laws 
impairing the obligations of contracts, which, in fact, is superior to 
obligations of contracts and all-powerlul as to properties within Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, and ask us to pass an act giving them the control of 
that portion of the canal within the District of Columbia, an act which 
would nullify the decrees of the courts pro tanto in point of law, and 
as to the canal in toto in point of fact, because of its effect upon the 
subject-matter. 

Pass this bill and you have ipso facto rendered impossible the per- 
formance of the conditions of the decree which requires the comple- 
tion of the repairs of the canal by May 1, 1891. You cut off the ter- 
minus of the canal and sever its connection with Washington City and 
with navigable waters; you kill the franchise which is the life and the 
value of the canal, and in effect you have rendered the decrees of the 
court a mere brutum fulmenas meaningless and as powei.css, both those 
that are passed and those that may be passed, as if Congress had been 
constituted a court of supreme appellate jurisdictio.. over all courts 
that can take cognizance of controversies concerning this property, and 
had decreed specifically for the maintenance of every provision of this 
abortive Maryland statute and for the direct and utter destruction of 
the canal and of the rights of all parties interested in it. 

Nor does it mend matters whatever as to the effect of this legislation, 
nor hold out one added ray of hope to these people whose rights are 
thus being wantonly dealt with for the court of appeals to aftirm, as, 
by the way, I have just been informed it has affirmed, the decision of 
Chief Justice Alvey, placing these parties in possession. The key to 
the solution of this canal problem is right here in Washington. The 
canal is to be maintained or destroyed, just as we here now determine. 
It is to be voted up or voted down with our action upon the bill now 
before us. 

And those who have fostered and those who have fathered this meas- 
ure well understand that such is the situation. 

True it is, sir, that it has been said and said adroitly and with plausi- 
bility by those skillfully representing this company, both as counsel and 
as stockholders, and as legislators, too, for that matter, that the powers 
to be conferred by this act were to be invoked only in the contingency 
that the court of appeals of Maryland should reverse the decree of the 
court below placing the trustees in control. 

And yet, sir, when in committee an amendment was proffered at the 
instance of the bondholders making this charter operative only in just 
such a contingency, and simply reserving to the latter all rights which 


might accrue and inure to them under and by virtue of the decrees of 


the courts on appeal, it was promptly.and instantaneously rejected, 
and we were given to understand that the company would sooner 


rely upon the chances and opportunities of better terms at some other 
time, at some other place, or from some other body. And you will hear 





been judicially declared to be, and that compact lookin » and stipu 
lating for the perpetual continuance of the canal 1 water way 
Furthei more, sir, under that clause of the Constitution of the United 
States which provides that no State shall enter into any agreement o 
compact with another without the consent of Congress, as well as in 
its relationship of a contracting party, the power of Congress superin 
duces itself upon and becomes a part of the legislation of th tat 
enacting the charter of this company and the rights granted and guar- 
antied thereunder; and hence it becomes the duty of Cong in my 
judgment, in the consideration of any proposition that would work a 
rescission of the compact, viewing the compact as an entirety and unde 
the compact looking to the preservation of the enterprise as an entiret 
to have a care to the protection of all persons whose righ \ 
thereunder, it is now proposed to annihilate by the legislation t 


State of Maryland, which we are here asked to affirm and t 
mate by this bill. 

It may be within the powers, Mr. Speaker, it certainly is not within 
the proprieties of Congr nal action so to legislate. 

It will ill become the Congress of this country to ve ip in the 
face to thecourts of the State of Maryland and the District of Columbia 
and in effect to oust the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It will not do for the House of Representatives ot 
this country to give the impress and the power « im 1 to leg 
lative proceedings so pregnant of infamy 1 so saturated with corrup- 
tion as the acts in question proclaim the upon en fa 
to be. 

But it is said, Mr. Speaker, that the canal is worthl t it is be 
hind the times in this age of progr that it yields nor to the 
State of Maryland, and that a ‘‘live’’ railroad (and I sup that is 
fairly to be considered a ‘‘live’’ railroad that is to be i and pa 
pered as this is asked to be) is the one thing that is wanted for the i 


terests of the great body of the people. 


This may be true, Mr. Speaker. Iamnot quite sure thatit is; butif it 
be true, then let the railroad be built, and as many as may desire to be, 
but let it be built in the ordinary way as other railroads are built, and 
not through the medium of largesses from the public Treasury, and 
at the sacrifice of rights and interests that accrued under the authority 
and plighted faith of the State of Maryland, fortified by the concur 
rence and approbation of the Congress of the United States 

If it must be built upon the banks of the canal, for which I confe 


I can not see the necessity, then let the money is in tha 
canal, and who by right of the State-constitutedc priority ot their cla 

are entitled to the chief ownership thereof, be given priority in the 0) 
portunity for reimbursement and the right to construct 1 operate 


p ople whose 


such a railroad, or, if that be not feasible, then yield it to such person 
or body corporate as will pay most to the pa incers al 

pay most to the State for its share of the proce yt t d worth 
less work. 

But, sir, if the canal be worthle is alleged, munerativ 
as an investment, it is because of no lack of int: in the prop- 
erties or the franchises themselves 

It is because of the element of politics that crept in and for many 


years past has controlled its management, subordinating the interests 
of the public and of all the people concerned in it to the requirements 
of the dominant political party in Maryland. 

It is because of the policy that grew up and obtained under that po- 
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litical management, whereby the expenditures for the canal advanced 
from $90,000 to $225,000 a year, reaching the highest point of costli- 
ness invariably about the time of the recurring autumnal elections, 
until at last, the canal failing further to respond to the political exi- 
gencies that had ridden it to death, the treasury of the State falls a 
victim to the ravages and the spirit peculant of the agencies akin to 
those that wrecked the canal. 

And it is unfortunate, too, perhaps, sir, just a little unfortanate— 
and yet itis a part of history—that the very régime, and I had al- 
most said the personnel of it, under whose guidance the expenses of the 
canal reached the highest point of extravagance, under whose manage- 
ment the canal made its most rapid and progressive strides to bank- 
ruptey, are interested to-day as controlling powers and stockholders 
of this same railroad project that grew up coincidently with the days 
of the canal’s decline and, now that it is wrecked and its resources 
one, invoke again political power, now in a higher sphere, that they 
may stalk upon the ruins that they have wrought, and out of the 
very débris constract colossal fortunes by the power of legislation for 
themsel ves. 

Iam debarred, sir, by the parliamentary limitations upon the lati- 
tude of debate in this body from making further and more particular 
and specific comment in this direction. 

I have faith in the judgment and the justice of the Congress of this 
country to see to it that no proposition of such a character as this will 
ever be enacted into law. 





Pacific Railroads, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. MARION BIGGS, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 26, 1891. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13658) making appropriationsto sup- 
ply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 3), 1891, and 
for prior years, and for other purposes 


Mr. BIGGS said 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have the honor to be a member of the Commit- 
tee on Pacific Railroads, and my friend, Mr. DALZELL, is our chair- 
man. We have an honorable gentleman, a brainy and intelligent man, 
and we have got along harmoniously. 

Sir, I stand here in favor of every individual paying his just debts. 
The Government to-day owes the Central, the Southern, and the Union 
Pacific a certain amount of money, and God forbid that while I stand 
here I should cast my vote in such a way that it might be said to my 
children or my grandchildren that I favored repudiation of an honest 
debt under any circumstances whatever. 

What did that railroad company do? It built that road. The 
company complied with its contract. They built the road seven years 
in advance of the time required. They saved the Government of the 
United States millions of dollars in the transportation of freight and 
commissary stores for the Government, and everything of that sort. 

Another thing, Mr. Chairman, that we should recollect is that there 
has never been a strike on the Southern or the Union Pacific Railroad. 
They pay their employés fair wages. Sir, we owe this money. We 
went into court. The Court of Claims said the roads were entitled to 
this money, and the Supreme Court, the highest tribunal in the land, 
which decides upon great constitutional questions, decided that this 
was a just debt which was owed by the Government to the railroad 
company. 

Mr. FITHIAN. How much does the railroad company owe the 
Government ? 

Mr. BIGGS. Therailroad companies are willing to pay every dollar 
they owe upon equitable and just terms, and when a man asserts the 
contrary he asserts what is not true. 

Mr, FITHIAN. Well, the Government is ready to receive the money 
now. 

Mr. COBB. Why not adjust the account now? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from California has the floor and 
will proceed. 

Mr. BIGGS. Mr. Chairman, what is the proposition of the railroad 
companies? The Union.and Central Pacific Railroad Companies owe 
the Government a very large sum of money, but they are ready to pay 
that semiannitally, and to pay in full as soon as they cap. Gentlemen 
need not laugh at the proposition. If everyone would pay his debts 
in the same way we would all be doing well, 

Mr. FITHIAN. Will the gentleman allow me to put a question to 
him? 

Mr. BIGGS. Certainly. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Are the railroad companies ready to pay the Gov- 
ernment now ? 


Mr. BIGGS. They are willing if the Government will only give 
them time. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Why not offset one debt against the other. 
Mr. BIGGS. What do the railroad companies propose to do upon 
| this question? They propose t» pay this debt, principal and interest, 
| if the Government will give them time. 

Mr. FITHIAN, I thought you said they were going to pay it now. 

Mr. BIGGS. They propose to give the Government $25,000,000 or 
| 





$30,000,000 additional security over what the Government has now. 
I suppose gentlemen are aware that the Government has only a second 
mortgage on these roads, and the proposition of the company is to give 
us not less than $30,000,000 additional security for the payment oi! 
this debt semiannually, and tocomplete the payment in fifty or seventy- 
five years with 2 or 3 per cent. interest. 

Mr. COOPER, of Indiana. Or 14 per cent. 

Mr. BIGGS. No, they do not say 1} per cent. Now, I say as a 
business man we had better make such just terms with them as we can 
and allow them to pay this debt semiapnually, and at the end of fifty 
or seventy-five years the whole of the debt will be paid; whereas if 
the Government to-day forecloses the mortgage, what will they get ’ 
Probably the Government will not get anything, from the fact that 
the Government has only a second mortgage. If a mistake was made 
in relinquishing the first mortgage and taking the second, that was 
the misfortune of the Government, but that can not be remedied now. 

But, sir, as a representative of the people of the Pacific Slope I wish 
to say that these roads have developed our country and have made it 
one of the greatest countries on the face of the earth. While I am 
no lawyer—although J did once defend a man accused with assault 
with intent to murder and got him acquitted [laughter]—I undertake 
to say that there is not a good lawyer within the sound of my voice 
who will say that if we fail at this time to pay this debt, which isdue 
from the Government to this company, it is nothing but repudiation. 
We ignore the decision of the highest tribunal in the land. 

Sir, I want the American people to pay their just debts. We owe 
this money to the railroads, and when the debt of the railroads to the 
Government becomes due I want to make the railroads pay every dol- 
lar of their debt. But if lowe aman $1,000 to be due in ten years and 
he owes me $1,000 which is due to-day, he has no right to claim as an 
offset that I may become bankrupt or anything of that sort. And, as 
to that, I deny the charge that the Central Pacific and the Union Pa- 
cific are bankrupt. They are able and ready to pay their debts in 
time. Certainly, on every equitable and legal principle we ought not 
withhold this payment to them now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BIGGS. I ask two minutes more. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
California may be allowed to proceed for two minutes. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I hope that will be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. Biccs] 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is there 
objection? “ [After a pause.}| The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BIGGS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I amaware that some of the gen. 
tlemen upon this floor, many of whom are my best friends, among them 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DockERyY], are radical upon this 
subject. But, sir, 1 am sure they do not appreciate the importance of 
the development of the g: cat Western country. Go to yourcensus re- 
ports, take thestatistics and you will find that $3,000,000,000 in round 
numbers in go!d and silver came from the Pacific Slope to sustain the 
credit of this Government, and much of this money came from Cali- 
fornia when the credit of the Government was not worth 50 cents on 
a dollar; and now all that anyone can ask is that the Government 
shall abide by the decision of the highest tribunal of the land and pay 
a claim which not only the Court of Claims, but the Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided to be a just and equitable one. 





Appropriations Fifty-first Congress, 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH G CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 4, 1891, 


On the appropriations made at the second session of the Fifty-first Congress, 


Mr. CANNON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I submit for the information of the House the follow- 
ing statement of appropriations made at this session of Congress. It 
exhibits in chronological order a history of the several appropriation 
bills; also the estimates submitted at the beginning of the session, and 
the appropriations made at the first session of the Congress for the fiscal 
year 1891. 
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Chronological history of appropriation bills, second session of the Fifty-first Congress,*estimates and appropriation 1891 , 
approp? iatik ns for the is al year 1890-"91, 
Reported to the . Re rtex » the I 
sls ” "Namen - Passed the House, , f ——> . Passed the Senate Law, 1s 92 _ 
Tit sstimates, 
Tille. 1892. 
Date. Amount. Datk Amount, Date Amount Date \ i ha Ame Amoun 
1891. 1891 L&9l 1891 s 
Agricultural ...... $2, 812,003.50) Feb. 9% | $2, 804,853.50) Feb. 25 | $2,814,853.50) Mar. 2 $3,018 Ma 2 § . ‘ 00, 00 
1890. 
Army : : 83; Dec. 11 | 24, 630,529.19 Jan. 14 | 24,630,529.19) Jan. 2 1, S78, la 2 re i i ) 
Diplomatic anc 1891. 
consular......... 1,942, 605.00| Jan. 10 1, 664,925.00 Feb, 41! 1,640,425.00 Feb. 11 1, ¢ Fe 1. 90 M oO 
District of Co- 1890. 
lumbia a......... 5, 450,215.17| Dee. 17. 5,385,726.17) Jan. 22 5, 390,576.17 Feb. 11 s | Mat } 14.1 
1890. 
Fortification ..... 7,484,323.00 Dee. 9 4, 478,803.00 Dec. 11 4, 478, 803.00, Jan. 16 4, 046, 508. OX ‘ i i 4 { 4 ) 
. 1891. 1891 
Indian.........-..00| 6,846, 908.03 Jan. 27 7, 220,040.14) Feb. 18 | 12,772, 415.73, Feb. 26 | 12,605,089.95 Fel M “4.8 
Legislative, etc..) 22,689, 282.55, Jan. 10 | 21,558, 896.55! Feb. 13 | 21,839, 436.55 Feb, 26  21,975,516.25 Feb. 27 M { ) 
Military Acad- 
GET 0.0 cerece vecnee 552,736.90 Jan. 6 402,064.64 Jan. 31 402, 064.64, Feb 102,064.64 Feb. 4 1 t Mar 102, O64. | 
1890, 
NAvy ....00000.--++.-., 33, 331, 580.11) Dee. 20 | 30,955, 957.58) Jan. 26 | 31,111,654.78 Feb. ¢ 1,551,654.78 Feb. 11 1S i.78 f 
1890. 
Pension ...........- 135, 263, 085.00' Dee. 1 135,099,785.00 Dee. 6 155,099,785.00 Jan. 1 », 214, 785.00 Feb > 135,214,785.00 M i i i 
? 1891 
891. 1891 
Post office ¢ ..... 77,545, 891.41) Feb. 6 | 77,365,212.61; Feb. 2 77, 365, 212.61, Feb 7 ) 61 Mar. 2 897, 222. ¢ Ma f ) 
River and har- i 
DOP .cccasssececccence i) |. 11 stendeihintenenesaininn eahaninaieaiivespnenet 
Sundry civil...... 38, 811, 082.90 Feb $4, 242,970.89 Feb. 9 4, 302,470, 89 Fe 24 7, 22 Feb, 2 ), 170, 538 Ma il 
y 
Metal seccnssssccsce 358, 545, 361. 40................ 345, 809, 764. 27 oe b1, 848, 227, 06 ‘ 17, 996, 193. 08 ( 1 ), 550, 58 i 
a sy. \ 
moteteney.) { 1890, 1890. 189 1390 
en j|Dec. 9| 382,000.00 Dee. LU 143,470.57) Dee, 18 | 540,398.71 Dee. 19 10,398.71) Ja 804, 71 | 
Deficiency £46, 000, 000. 00) ’ iis 
1891 and prior | 1891. 1891. 1891 1891 
YOATS o.cecsesee. \Feb. 17 | 36,577, 308.09, Feb. 26 | 35,786,893 Mar. 2 8,653,572. 44 Mar, 14,944 M 8,191 8 j 
Total .. .......... 404, 545, 361. 40)... 0. .eeeee SBE 88, 078, 590. % 397, 190, 164, 23 408, 518 i 8, 268, 279, 66 34 1 
Miscellaneous ...| £5, 000, 000. 00) ............0../...6 ad india citiameal nia daliad inci cacucredseieignans teipmeenst 1, 256, 531. 10 , 
Total,regular | 
annual ap- 
RIND LANIER, OR, Oy GI anc senceesncnes|nocesoenvncs secmanensl senccesensnesee| vesseoecocecees { \ ( ) 
Permanent an- 
nual appro- | 
priations .....!122, 486, 808, 00)............... ee EE A a een See 486,808, Of 6284 0 
Grand total, | | 
regular and | 
permanent } 
annual ap | 
AIO PIII GI EE IG dintnalln ca smecnncnnnp cocend pencbasanesesest eocuinees Cs eae: ‘ san 525, O11, 618. 764 s ) 
prof . : 
a One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1892 at $302,598.2 


which are payable from the revenues of the water department. 
6 This amount includes $1,000,000, appropriated by joint resolution September 


¢ Includes all expenses of the postal service payable from postal revenues and out of the Treasury. 

d No estimate is included in the ‘annual estimates for the public service’’ for rivers and harbors for 1892 
1892, items aggregating $10,967,250 are submitted, as follows: ** Amounts that will probably be earned by contractors during 
theChief of Engineers,” $4,096,000; ‘‘amounts that can be profitably expended in the next fiscal year, as reported by the Chief of Engine 


“ Missouri River Comnaission,’’ $1,250,000, 


e No general river and harbor appropriation act was passed for 1892, but an appropriation of $1,000,000 for the improvement of the Miss 
by joint resolution approved March 3, 1891, and appropriations amounting to $1,951,200 for the improvement of certain harbors 


sundry civil act, making in all for 1892 $2,951,200, 
J This amount is approximated. 
g This amount includes $29,335,598.54 for pensions for the fiscal year 1891. 
h This amountinclades $25,321,907.35 for pensions for the fiscal year 1890. 


i This amount includes the specific appropriation of $500,000 made by the act to refund direct taxes, but does notinclude the ind: 
said act, nor the indefinite appropriation of the proceeds of the sale of the old customhouse in New York 


toward the construction of a new customhouse in that city. 


j This is the amount originally submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the 
appropriations. 


It will beseen by the note having reference to the amount of mis- | 
cellaneous appropriations shown in the foregoing statement of appro- 
priations made at this session that only $500,000 is included on ac- 
count of the act to refund direct taxes, that being the only specific 
amountappropriated by said act, the further appropriation made there- 
under being indefinite and not ascertainable until all the payments to 
the States shall have been made. At the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion, the Treasury being empty, Congress, by act of August 5, 1561, 
provided for the levy of a direct tax of $20,000,000, and apportioned 
the same among the States. The Northern States substantially as- 
sumed and paid the same, but it was in part not collected in the South- 
ern States. Simple justice demanded that the collection should be 
enforced in the Southern States or that the amounts assumed and paid 
by the Northern States be refunded. 

This act, approved March 2, 1891, provides for the refunding of that 
tax without interest to those States that made pa; meut, upon their 
releasing the United States from the payment of interest thereon by 
act of their respective Legislatures, and releases the claims against 
States that have not made payment. The amount to be refunded is in 
round numbers $15,000,000. Its payment will run through several 
years, inasmuch as legislative action is first required by the States. 
This is in no sense an appropriation to pay the ordinary expenses of 
the public service, but is rather in the nature of a payment of the pub- | 


29, 1890, for nickel ore or nicke! matte for naval purpos 


By note on page 183 of the Book 


xt 


of Estimates for 
is reported by 
and under 


rie fiscal year, 


ers, 621,25 
ssippi River was made 
and rivers were included in the 


‘finit opriation made by 

required to be sold for not 8 than $4,000,000) 

Treasury asestimated to be necessary under permanent specific and finite 
lic debt of the United States, and should not, even if definite and a 


certainable in amount, be treated as an ordinary appropriation 

As I shall institute a comparison of the entire appropriations made 
by the Fifty-first Congress with those made by the Fiftieth Congress, 
I shall refer only brietly to the apparent increase in some of the bills 
for 1892 passed at this session over those for 1891 passed during the 
last session, as shown in this statement. 

The increase in the agricultural bill is attributable almost wholly to 


| the transfer of the Weather Bureau of the Signal Service to the Depart 


ment of Agriculture, and making provision for its support for the first 
time on this bill instead of on the sundry civil bill and !egislative bill 
as heretofore. 

On the Indian bill an increase of $9,000,000 in round numbers is 
made. Itisalmost wholly forthe purpose of carrying outtreaty agree- 
ments with certain Indian tribes, whereby they relinquish to the Gov- 
ernment large and valuable tracts of land that will be thrown open to 
settlement by the people. 

An increase of a little less than $1,000,000 appears on account of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial bill. Of this sum $6 
the salaries of additional clerical force in the Pension 


4,620 for 


in 


is 


Bureau and 


| the War Department, authorized and provided for by a special act at 


the first session of this Congress to facilitate the settlement of claims 
under the dependent pension act, passed June 27 


1890, 
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More than $7,000,000 increase is made in the naval appropriation 
bill, none of which is incident to the ordinary current expenses of the 
naval establishment, but is for the construction of the new ships of the 
~ a 

On account of pensions an increase of nearly $37,000,000 is made, 
and is due in part to the d lependent pension act of June last and to the 


1 


general increase of » pension roll under the old laws. 
lor the postal service an increase appears of about $5,700,000, 
which is about the same ratio of increase that is shown in the postal 


receipts, and is inevitable if the service 
eral growth of the country. 


‘Jn account of permanent appropriations there appears an aprarent 


is to keep pace with the gen- 


net increase of $21,000,000, which is more than accounted for by two 
elements of expenditure added to the permanent appropriations under 
legislation passed at the first session of this Congress, namely: under 
the act covering into the Treasury the national-bank redemption fund 
it is estimated that $16,000,000 of that fund will be used during the 
year 1892 in the redemption of national-bank notes, and under the 
new tariff act, reducing the tax on sugar $55,000,000, it is estimated 
that $7,000,000 will be necessary to pay sugar bounties. 
ENTIRE APPROPRIATIONS BY THE CONGRESS, 
In order that the appropriations made by the Fifty-first Congress at 


| both of its sessions may be critically scanned in comparison with those 


made by the Fiftieth Congress, I submit the following statement 












Comparison of appropriations made by the Fiftieth and Fifty-first Congresses, for the fiscal years 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892. 

Fiftieth Con- | Fifty-first Con- ,,2¢duction, . Jucrease, 
aie Nee nah tee Fifty-first Con-| Fifty-first Con- 

Titl gress, fiscal gress, fiscal amnen tandem aka ae 

years 1889 and | years 189Land | 45 ee BrOss OVCE 
' 1890. . 1992. ‘iftieth Con- | Fiftieth Con- 

gress, gress. 

Agriculturat $3, 385, 780.00 | $4,827, 253.50 |......cccccccosesseeees $1, 441, 473. 50 
Army . 48, 787, 915. 73 48, 820, 000. 98 . 32, 085. 25 
Diplomatic and consular 3, 408, 490, 00 3, 367,740, 00 ‘ cc ; 
District of Columbia 10, 728, 820. 23 il, 5, 669. 32 637, 849. 09 
Fortification 5, 205, 504.00 | 8, 007, 738. 00 = See ee. 90 
Indiar 16, 341, 154. 18 23, 648, 300, 88 |.... 7, 307, 146, 76 
Legislative, et« 41, 601, 793. 88 43, 058, 427. 00 1, 456, 633 2 

Military Academy 1, 217, 810. 50 837, 360.75 7 
Navy a 41, 635, 345. 62 55, 677, 690. 31 69 
Pensions, incl: ding deficiencies.. 175, 017, 400. 00 4288, 329, 751.69 69 
Post office 78 150, 133, 921. 60 58 
River and harbor ...............csc0«+ 25, 136, 295. 00 8.10 

Sundry civil.............cccses 


Deficiencies, exclusive of pensions 


Miscellaneous 


Potal regular annual appropriations, .................. 
Permanent annual appropriations 





Grand total........ 


Net apparent increase, .............. 


a This sum includes $25,321,907.35 deficiency 


To be entirely fair in analyzing the foregoing statement, there should 
be added to the appropriations of the Fiftieth Congress and deducted 
from the appropriations of the Fifty-first Congress thesum of $25,321,- 
907.35, which it was necessary for this Congress early in its first session 
to appropriate in order to meet the deficiency for payment of pensions 
in the appropriations made by the former Congress. This would re- 
duce the whole amount of apparentincrease in the appropriations of this 
nee to $119,802,455.05 over those made by the Fiitieth Congress, 
which were purposely and notoriously made meager at its last session 
by the retiring Democratic House of Representatives under estimates 
sybmitted by a defeated and disappointea Democratic administra- 
tion. 

This increase, large as it may appear, is not equal to the record made 
by the Fiftieth Congress, if the increase on account of pensions be ex- 
cluded, for the record shows that the appropriations made by the Fif- 
tieth Congress, with a Democratic House and a Democratic Adminis- 
tration, exceeded the appropriations mado by the Forty-ninth Congress, 
excluding increase of pensious, 461,831,664.29; whereas the appropria- 
tions made by this Congress exceed those of the Fiftieth Congress, after 
deducting increase for pensions, only $57, 133,918.06, 

Considered seriatim, the increas shown in this statement of appro- 

riations by the two Congresses may be explained in a very few words. 

lhe increaseof $1, 441,473.50 under the agricultural bills is accounted 
for in part, as heretofore explained, Ly the transfer of the Weather 
Bureau of the Signal Service to the Agriculvural Department, with an 
annual expense of about $800,000, provision therefor being omitted 
from the sundry civil and legislative acts; more than $200,000 is for 
new agricultural-experiment stations established under an act passed 
by the Forty-ninth Congress. The remainder of the increase is attrib- 
utable to the natural growth of this Department, which was elevated by 
an act of the Fittieth Congress to a place among the Executive De- 
partments of the Government. 

By the army bills an increase of only $32,085.25 is made on account 
of the expenses of the military establishment. It might reasonably 
have been. greater, in view of the enlisted strength of the Army being 
more nearly up to its maximum, owing to wise administration, which 
has recently so materially reduced the desertions from the ranks. 

The diplomatic and consular bills show a reduction of $40,750 on 
account of the foreign service. 

The District of Columbia bills areincreased $637,849.09. Thegrowth 
o! the school system, the natural enlargement of the police and fire 





eoeeseene ses ceaesens seocene ces ene es = 24, 393, 901. 56 22, 667, 636. 94 1,725, 264. 62 


©0000 eecccseecccons socceoens 224, 331, 854. 85 | 224, 115, 261. 00 216, 593. 85 | 


pibeilpibitieliiiasinitingitintgisaisilealihimentenidinast intieaiiataia 70, 446, 269.75 | 





51,618. 146.49 | 67. 148,646. 21 12738. 97 499. 72 























54°, 811, 445.55 | 730, 359, 795. 24 421, 199. 75 181, 969, 549. 44 














573, : 205, 347.11 | 753,027, 432.18 2, 147, 464. : 





ercceccensetesoceossosecsose 20, 426, 657. 84 11, 267, 436. 37 9, 159, 221. 47 








= | 593, 632, 004.95 | 764, 294, 868.55 11, 306, 685. 84 














nove ceceee secnseecoccnescesess 817, 963, 859. 80 | 988, 410, 129.55 11, 523, 279. 69 181, 969 549. 44 


817, 963, 859, 80 














, on account of pensions, in the appropriation for 1890, made by the second session of the Fiftieth Congress. 


departments, and the improvement of streets and highways of the 
District incident to the great growth of the Capital fully account for 
and justify this increase. 

The fortification bills are increased $2,802,144. Of the sums appro- 
priated, $2,971,000 is for the construction of batteries and the procure- 
ment of sites for fortifications for the mounting of guns and mortars 
procured under appropriations made or initiated by the Fiftieth Con- 
gress. 

The Indian bills show an increase of $7,307,146.70. Of the whole 
amount appropriated $9, 185,000 will be devoted to carrying out agree- 
ments with various Indian tribes, authorized in the main by legisla- 
tion enacted prior to this Congress, whereby there are relinquished to 
the Government more than 7,600,000 acres of land, which has been or 
will be at once opened to settlement, and when disposed of will bring 
into the Treasury a return of more than $12,200,000, or more than 
$3,000,000 in excess of the sums appropriated. 

The legislative, executive, and judicial bills have been increased 
$1, 456,633.12, of which sum $667,620 is for an increase of the clerical 
force in the Pension Bureau and War Department, in order, as cited 
above, to carry out promptly the provisions of the dependent-pension 
act passed by this Congress for the veterans of the war. More than 
$200,000 is for additional expenses incident to the collection of the 
greatly increased receipts of internal revenue, the whole cost of which, 
in proportion to the collections, has been materially reduced under the 
present Administration. The balance of the increase grows out of ad- 
ditions mainly to the clerical force in the General Land Office, the 
Patent Office, and the Post-Office Department. 

The naval bills exhibit an apparent growth of $14,042,344.69, not 
one dollar of which grows out of any increase in the current expenses 
of the naval establishment, but is mainly necessary to meet contracts 
for the construction of vessels authorized during previous Congresses. 

For pensions, after deducting the $25,321,907.35 for deficiencies in 
appropriations that should have been made by the Fiftieth Congress 
and adding the same to the appropriations of that Congress, the ‘bills 
show a net increase of $62,668,536.99, This increase is in part to pay 
claims allowed under the dependent pension act, passed by this Con- 
gress in compliance with the p)edges of the Republican party to the 
veterans of the armies that pres crved the Union, and to the increase of 
the pension roll through the prompt adj udication by this Administra- 
tion of claims pending under the old pension laws. 

The senballite bills show an increase of $22,668,343.58. This in- 
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crease is only in keeping with the natural growth of the service as in- | 








actscarrying appropriations. This difficulty principally arises fi 
dicated by the postal receipts and the progress of the whole country | fact that there are eight committees of the House yng 
in development and population. | tributed the general appropriation bills, instead o com 
The riverand harbor bill—and there was but one passed during each | charge of the preparation of th Che 
of the Congresses—is increased $2,738,678.10, which is more than $5,- | in t Forty-ninth Congres \ l rat 
000,000 less than the increase of the river and harbor bill passed by | tional diff rences in tha art I crea 
the Fiftieth Congress over the one passed by the Forty-ninth Congress. | of committees having charge « re 
The sundry civil bills are apparently increased $15,530,499.72. Ot Such a system is vicious. It d resp und 
this sum it appears that $5,205,000 is on account of excess in the amount | beget extravagance in appropriat l i 
for public buildings over the sums appropriated by the sundry civil | nection with appropriations, One « tt t ou 
bills of the Fiftieth Congress, it having been the policy of the present | charged with the preparation of 1 
Congress to appropriate for public buildings independent of the acts | + . practice fixes respo ility 
authorizing their construction. The reverse practice obtained during | monious appropriations for the whol \ 
the previous Congress, and in consequence it appears that the sundry | proper demands of the sa 1 pi tionat » tl t 
civil bills of that Congress appropriated $5, 205, 000 less for public build- | Government 
ings than do the sundry civil bills of this Congress; yet in point of fact As an example of th lom of having \ 
the aggregate appropriations of the Fiftieth Congress for public build- | mittees, I inst e the | 1 appro} tion tt ( 
ings, made largely in special acts, exceed the appropriations of this | gress, prepared by and 1 Dp iumentary control of the ( 
Congress for public buildings by $455,000, | mitteeon Indian Affairs. ‘I enate pla pon it, by wavo 
Or the remaining apparent excess by the sundry civil bills, $2,750,- | ment, an item of Jegislation and ypriation giv to the ¢ 
000 is on account of the Eleventh Census; $1,620,000 for support of | and Chickasaw Indians in round numb ; 0 
soldiers’ homes and of soldiers in State homes; $780,000 for expenses | equity in certain lands in the Ind 
of the public land service, including surveys; $468,000 for the World’s | retary of the Interior states does not t 
Fair; $400,000 for public printing; $250,000 for the Washington City | is of no value. 
post-office building; $250,000 for site for addition to Government | This amendment was carried in tl t 
Printing Office; and $1,951,200 for work under contracts authorized by | 23 nays. Of those voting in the aflirmatiy were Demo 
law on the harborsat Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Galveston, andinim- | 11 were Republicans, while the 23 voting in the negative wer 
proving St. Mary’s River and Hay Lake Channel on the Northern lakes | publicans. In the House, on a motion I made to instruct the 
Expressed in tabular form, the difference in appropriations made by | conferees not to agree to the Senate amendment, those 1 for t 
this Congress and the Fiftieth Congress might properly in part be ex- instruction were 70 in all, of whom 60 were Republ is and 10 we 
hibited as follows: Democrats, and those voting against instructions were in all 102, 
} of whom 43 were Republicans and 59 Democrat 
Total appropriations Fifty-first Congress .....- ~.-- $988, 410, 129. 55 | The principal champions in debate and by vote of the ai 1endment, 
Deduct for deficiency in pensions that should have | both in Senate and House, were Democrats, In my opinion the resul 
been appropriated by the Fiftieth Congress -.---- 25, 321, 907, 35 | can only be explained by vhe action of the minority on the suppo 
| that they were not responsible, and I am satisfied it would not hay 
te se | been accomplished if the Indian appropriation bill, with all the othe 
963, 088, 222. 20 | general appropriation bills, had been under the parliamentary control 
Total appropriations Fiftieth Con- of one Committee on Appropriations. 
Gress ......--<-- - eee ee cene $817, 963, 859. 80 Lindulge the hope that the incoming House of Representatives, whicl 
Add for deficiency in pensions be- will be Democratic, will, from party necessity if not from patriot 
longing to appropriations of remedy the error of its Demox ratic predecessor, and commit th. 
that Congress. ---------------- 25, 321, 907, 35 eral appropriation bills to one committee. 
843, 285, 767. 15 
pokes Tar WISE LEGISLATION AND A INISTRATION 
SS OA AEE OTTO TE 119, 802, 455. 05 Mr. Speaker, I am gratified at the valuable legislation of this C 
: . gress. Iam gratified at the wise administration of public affairs | 
Deduct the following: . the Executive. I congratulate the country on the reduction of taxa 
Increase on fortification bills ...-- - 2,802, 144.00 tion, which upon one-article of necessity alone—sugar—amounts t 


Increase on Indian bills for acquire- 
ment of Indian lands (all reim- 


bursable) -- .--- ) 
Increase in part by legislative bills 
on account of force to adjudicate 
Co ee 667, 620. 00 
Increase on naval bills to meet con- 
tract for vessels heretofore author- 
| er dg eavvodewume~ aes Ole 286. OO 
Increase on pension bills under de- 
pendent act and for allowances 
under old laws....-.--.-.-.-.. 62, 668, 536. 99 
Increase on post-office bills on ac- 
count of growth of service ._.... 22, 668, 343.58 
Increase on sundry civil bills, as 
follows: 
Expenses of Census......---- 2,750, 000. 00 
Supportof soldiers innational 
and State homes._-...---. 1, 620, 000. 00 
Public land service 780, 000. 00 
ES er 468, 000. 00 
Improvement of harbors .-.--- 1, 951, 200. 00 


117, 725, 335. 96 


2, 077, 119. 09 


The sum remaining, as shown above, is more than covered by the 
increases heretofore referred to, but not included in this table. 

That these several increases in our annual budget of national expend- 
itures are necessary and justifiable for a wise, progressive, and orderly 
conduct of the Government I will not undertake to argue. They can 
not be assailed in detail and should not be in the aggregate. 


DISTRIBUTION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. Speaker, it has been difficult to keep track of and analyze all the 









$55,000,000 per annum, decreasing the revenues by that amount ai \ 
the same time relieving each inhabitant of t y from tax upor 


that article. 


re counts 


I call attention to the wise policy of this Administration in applyin 
the surplus revenues to the redemption and purchase of the intere 
| bearing debt of the United States. It was the po of the last Ad 
ministration to keep a large surplus idle in the Treasu it is the policy 
of this Congress and of the President by Ik ition and administra- 
tion to apply the surplus in the Treasury to the payment and purchase 
| of the interest-bearing debt of the United State This policy kee; 
| the money in circulation, pays the debt, and stops the interest 
I note with satisfaction that under President Harrison, for the fi: 
| two years of his Administration, over 65,000,000 of surplus re 


in the Treasury have been applied to the payment and eo 





bonded indebtedness of the United Stat Wise legislat 
priation, and administration have gone hand in hand together 
| future there will be sufficient revenues to answe! era proj 
| wisely made and administered. It has been the y of tl 
| gress to decrease taxation and avoid the accumulation of surplus rev 
enues in the Treasury from taxa } e have succeeded in doing s 


| The near future will 








ow the wisdom of our poli 7. We can ! 
to wait the operation of that legislation. 
| For the information of the House 1 print the following letter 
| the Secretary of the Treasury, with accompanying t 
| their own story 
Tr A vf i. 
i 1 , ' 1 
| Sime: In reply to your request of the 2d tant, I ve t ) to trans 
| herewith a statement showing the net i 1 the I luding d 
positof Govern rent funds 1 nationa r , onthel f March of ea 
year from 1585 to 1891, inclusive, and alsoa statement of t we and r 
| demption of the public debt for three biennial peri::ds « with Mar 
1, 1885. 
Respectfully, yours 
A. 8. NETTLETON, 
icting & tary. 


Hon. J.G. CANNON, 
House of Representatir 
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Purchases and redemptions of United States bonds from March 1, 1889, to February 28, 1891, inclusive. 





i per cent, 4} per cent, Total. 
Principal. Cost. Principal. | Cost. | Principal. Cost. 
Total of purchases and redemptions . $121, 615, 950.00 $152, 958, 818.83 $106, 998,900.00 |$112, 767, 258. 65 ($228, 614, 850. 00 $265, 726, 077. 48 
Of which was for the sinking fund saeneesbiiiinch . 13, 829,600.00 | 55, 366,764.43 | 39,995, 850. 00 42: 002, 435.54 | 83,825,450.00 | 97, 369, 199. 97 























Paid for with surplus revenues ; qugneenboaneenstnannien 77, 786, 350.00 | 97,592,054.40 | 67,003,0560.00 | 70,764,823. 11 | 144,789, 400. 00 168, 356. 877. 51 





rhe saving on the total amount of $228, 614,850 is $55,352,493.51 and the decrease in annual interest charge thereon amounts to $9,679,588.50, The decrease in- 
annual interest charge on the bonds paid for with surplus revenues (namely $144,789,400) amounts to $6,126,591,25. 


Purchases and redemptions of United States bonds from March 1, 1887, to February 28, 1889, inclusive. 








3 per cent. 4 per cent. 4} per cent. Total. 
at Principal. Cost. Principal. | Cost, | Principal. | Cost. 
i 
lotal of purchases and redemptions......... exsesveesesees| S02, 64, 200. 00 5, 726,550.00 | $72, 654, 890.28 | $87,157, 800.00 | $94, 419, 251.77 |$196, 538,550.00 | $219,728, 342. 05 
Of which was for the sinking fund ..................... 18, 933, 400. 00 on 228, 900. 00 41, 423,307.93 | 31,609, 250. 00 Be ISL All? 78 | §2,776,550.00 | 94,511, 119.77 
Paid for with surplus revenues , ; : 33, 715, 800. 00 4, 497 , 650. 00 31, 233, 582. 30 55, 548, 550. 00 60, 267, 839.98 | 113, 762,000.00 | 125, 217, 222.28 


The saving on the total amount of the 4 percents and 4} percents is $32,830,538.38, and the decrease in annual interest charge thereon and on the 3 perce nts 
nounts to 47,770,789. The decrease in annual interest charge on the bonds paid for with surplus revenues (namely $113,762,000) amounts to $4, 191,064.75. 


From March 1, 1885, to February 28, 1887, inclusive. 


Amount of 3 per cent. interest-bearing bonds outstanding March 1, 1885 $194, 190, 500. 00 
\mount of 8 per cent. interest-bearing bonds outstanding March 1, 1887 52, 654, 200. 00 





Reduction of debt during the two years from March 1, 1885, to February 28, 1887, imclusive .......... 60.0... ccccsecee neces seeeee conse covers jieedeenetacceaenbehebenepes 141, 536, 300. 00 








f eotaiath Sates GOS WOCRET He GD Cee CES hen seeeenrenedaneniecnenbetdaieteran hanhaicintesnee snes Scene citcteninneialienadbeteateitininnen qr titaadiniocmadpeiebysthaiin 91, 793, 550. 00 

Lanving amnount pale 6e0 WEEE PIRS COUSIIIGD, tices reise ictncnietecteicinin niatintn ccamnentgeenavbidennabsendenets tiedyased oveepegibeabnnhetiigsneestenniiammannernenin estates 49, 742, 750. 00 
Redemptions made at par. 

rhe decrease in annual interest charze on the total amount redeemed IB ..........00....00+++1++ secsecesessereseecsvevee scence tessesseveneeeuenetssers senceverecseepecesseesrseesersnssseness 4, 246, 089, 00 

\V hile on the amount redeemed with surplus revenues it amounts to séoueniuindodpntvenesqsoesogusenadbass 1, 492, 282, 50 


No 4 percents or 4) percents purchased. 


Statement showing the net cash balance in the Treasury and the fund held in the Treasury for redemption of national-bank notes March 1, 1885 to 1891, inclusive, 


’ } 
March 1,1885. | March 1,1886. | March 1, 1887. | March 1, 1888. | March 1, 1889. | March 1, 1890, March 1, 1891, 





i j —e - : —— ok 


| 


| 
Net cash balance in the Treasury .......... | $52,546, 672.24 | $72,298, 202.92 | $19, 148, 975. 45 | $92, 987,796.82 | $48, 096, 158.50 | $32, 756, 584. 84 | $42, 714, 540. 45 
j-und held for the redemption of national- bank notes..| 40, 387,666.10 | 49, 265, 791. 98 | 93,850,874.10 | 98, 138,542.20 | 82,577,250.25 | 64, 182, 864. 25 | (*) 








lotal net cash, including national-bank fund...| 92,934, 338. 34 | 121, 563,994.90 | 112, 999, 849. 55 | 191, 126, 339. 02 130, 673, 408.75 | 96, 939, 449. 09 | | 42,714, 840.41 41 


* The fund held for redemption of national-bank notes was deposited in the Senay and added to the ‘anneal cash in Jule 1890, 





Statement showing the net cash balance in the Treasury and amounts Cees in national banks March, 1885 to 1891, inclusive. 








March 1, 1885. | March 1, 1886. | March 1, 1887. | March 1, 1888, | March 1, 1889. | March 1, 1890, March 1, 1891. 
































| : i 1 : So ee 
et cash balance in Treasury ........ccccceseeeee acseeseene| $42,555, 508. 97 | $60,914, 603.05 | $4, 179,767.94 | $37, 785,714.18 | $4, 701,349.62 | $4,728, 469.27 $18, 608, 046. 51 
deposited in national DANKS,.......cc..cccccccseseessee weseeese| 9, 993,163.27 | 11,383,599.87 | 14,969,207.51 | 55,202,082.64 | 43,304, 808.88 | 28,028,115.57 | 24,106,793. 94 
otal net cash balance.......... cccssssecseneesnseeseeeee] 52, 646,672.24 | 72,298,202.92 | 19, 148,975.45 | 92, 987,796.82 | 48, 096,158.50 | 32,756,584. 84 | 42,714, 840. 45 
The Late Representative James P. Walker. of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. He was always laborious, con- 


Sa te ee scientious, and faithful in the discharge of his duties as a member of 
that committee, and was invariably just and liberal in the treatment of 
LE / rg all applications that came before him. 
REMARKS His reports were always clear and succinct and showed that he bad 
. mastered every detail of the subject under consideration. He was not 
] y ’ 1 | : aman of many words, but what he said was well considered and perti- 
HON. JOHN G. CARBLISL SE, enters) pe 
OF KENTUCKY, Mr. Walker was in every sense of the word a self-made man. He 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, laid the foundation of his political fortune with his own hands. He 
aN ’ had no influential friends or powerful family connections to introduce 
Tuesday, February 10, 1891, him to the public favor or secure for him a support he did not deserve, 
but like thousands of other American boys who have won distinction 
in the professions and in the public service he relied alone for success 
upon his own efforts. 


BY 


On the resolutions commemorative of the life, character, and public services of 
Hon. James P. Walker, late a Representative from the State of Missouri, 


Mr. CARLISLE said: 


Mr. PRESIDEN?: I became quite well acquainted with Mr. Walker I speak very briefly, Mr. President, because others here, and in the 
while he was a member of the House of Representatives and had many | House of which he was a member, have already reviewed the life and 
opportunities to form a correct estimate of his character and capacity. | character of Mr. Walker more fully than I could hope to do. 

I can indorse Without qualification all that has been said by the Sen- He died, as has been said, comparatively a young man, being less 
ator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL] and the Senator from Arkansas | than forty years old. I think his career in the House, brief as it was, 
[Mr. Berry] concerning the fidelity and integrity of this gentleman | justifies me in saying that if he had lived and had continued in the 
in the discharge of his public duties. ublic service he would have become a prominent and valuable mem- 
His most prominent service in the House was rendered as a member r of the legislative department of the Government. 
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The Pacific Railroads. 


SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER M. DOCKERY, 


Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 26, 1891. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13658) making appropriations to sup- 


ply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, 
and for prior years, and for other purposes — 

Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the brief time allotted me I ask attention of the 
committee to the following paragraphs providing for payment to the Pa- 
cific Railroads, found on pages 12 and 13 of the bill under considera- 
tion. 

Payment to the Pacific railroads: The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to cause a careful examination tobe made of the claims 
heretofore reported to Congress for services performed for the Government by 
the several Pacific Railroads, their branches and leased lines, as set forth and 
described in House Executive Documents numbered 7l and 122 and Senate 
Executive Documents numbered 132 and 135, Fiftieth Congress, second session, 
House Executive Documents numbered 144, 174, and 394 and Senate Executive 
Documents numbered 210 and 211, Fifty-first Congress, first session, and House 
Executive Documents numbered 167 and 171, Fifty-first Congress, second ses; 
sion; and upon ascertainment of the amounts respectively due for services 
over the aided and nonaided or leased lines of said roads to pay the same out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; the amounts due 
for services over the aided lines to be paid into the Treasury on account of the 
indebtedness of said Pacific roads, as now required by law, and the amounts 
due for services over the nonaided or leased lines to be paid to the respective 
companies by whom the services were rendered, care being taken that the 
several amounts found upon such examination to be due and payable shall not 
include any claims that have been or may be included in any judgment ob- 
tained against the Government for like services rendered by eitber of the roads 
specified in the executive documents to which reference is made herein. 


I also invite attention to the items found on page 56 of the bill: 

To Central Pacific Railroad Company, $804,094.31, with interest as provided 
by law from March 28, 1889, to January 26, 1891. 

To Central Pacific Railroad Company, balance of a judgment not covered by 
the foregoing one, $1,113.32. 

These several provisions, Mr. Chairman, reported favorably by the 
majority of the Committee on Appropriations, carry appropriations for 
the Central Pacific and other aided lines of the Government to the 
amount of $3,097,506.16. Iam unalterably opposed to these proposi- 
tions, but hardly feel that it is necessary to add anything to the clear 
statement of the case which has just been made by the able gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] and others who have addressed 
the House. I desire, however, Mr. Chairman, in the few minutes at 
my disposal to submit an observation in reply to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CRAtn]. Commenting upon the alleged insolvency of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, that gentleman stated in substance 
that it was no business of Congress whether that corporation is insol- 
vent or not,inasmuch as the debt due to the Government has not yet ma- 
tured. 

Mr. Chairman, I utterly dissent from this view of the relation ex- 
isting between the Government and the Central Pacific and other rail- 
road corporations which have received the favor and bounty of the 
Government. 

Sir, it is our business because the United States gave to the Pacific 
railroads national charters and granted them a right of way more than 
400 feet in width across thecontinent. It is our business because we 
gave to these corporations the right to use earth, stone, and timber 
from adjacent public lands for the purpose of aiding in the construc- 
tion ofthe roads. It is our business because we gave of the public do- 
main alternate sections on each side of the roads for a width of 10 
miles, with the further privilege of selecting in lieu better lands within 
20 miles on either side of the roads. It is our business because we 
loaned the credit of the Government to aid in their construction. On 
17 miles of the road tle Government loaned the Central Pacific $16,000 
per mile; on 150 miles, $48,000 per mile, and on 580 miles, $32,006 
per mile. It is our business because we guaranteed $27,853,000 of 
bonds issued to that company with thirty years to ran, bearing inter- 
est at 6 per cent., payable in gold, and authorized the company to is- 
sue capital stock to the amount of about $60,000,000. 
ness because these corporations, seeking to evade the obligations im- 
posed by the Thurman act, have used the profits of the roads in part 
in the construction of branch and competing lines; and by masquer- 
ading under other corporate names they seek to deprive the Govern- 
ment of the revenue to which it is lawfully and equitably entitled. 
It is our business because the Pacific railroads, in viclation of their 
charters, have assumed to divest themselves of telegraph franchises by 
granting exclusive privileges to the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
thus establishing atelegraph monopoly from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean. It isour business because at the maturity of the honds 
the defaulting Central Pacific will be indebted to the Government in 
the sum of $71,792,524.65; and yet, Mr. Chairman, it is now seeking 


It is our busi- | 
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the agricultural interests of this country. 


| the lessons of what is known as the 
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under the provisions of this bill to collect $3,097,506.16 which the 
Government owes for the transportation of troops, munitions of war, 
and for services rendered the Post-Office Department. 
Mr. Chairman, we gave to the Pacific railroads a vast empire of the 
public domain. We guaranteed bonds in their aid to the amount 
| of $64,623,512, and have paid $63,590,396.70 interest thereon which 
| they have failed to meet, making a total indebtedness of these land- 
} grant and bond-aided roads of more than $125,000,000. 
sideration of honor and 


By every con- 
fair dealing the 


stockholders of the Pacific 
railroads are bound to maintain good 


faith with the United States, 
These men have accumulated vast wealth, four of them having amassed 
colossal fortunes at the expense of the people; and they should be 
held toa strict account for 


every dollar of 
Government. 


their indebtedness to the 

Sir, the people demand that we shall withhold the more than three 
millions of dollars involved in this claim until 
will in the near future,when the bonds mature. 
will then be coerced 


as it 
Che Pacific railroads 
Until that moment my 


the time comes, 


into final settlement 


vote will be against the 


tippropt 


iation of a single dollar to these de- 
faulting railroad corporations. 


(pplause, | 


The Farmers’ Movement. «+ 


rhe consensus of public opinion demands free coinage of silver, an increased 


volume of national currency, lower taxation, and an absolute prohibition of 
fictitious sales of farm products, 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 25, 1891. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R, 18552) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892— 


Mr. HATCH said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: I am relieved from the necessity of saying anything 
in explanation of the only provision in the Agricultural appropriation 
bill that is new to it, that would be likely to create any controversy 
upon the floor of the House, by the statement of the chairman of the 
committee that he proposes to withdraw the ameudment submitted 
by the committee providing for the manufacture, free of tax, of alcohol 
to be used exclusively in the manufacture of sugar from sorghum. I re- 
gret very much that the chairman thought it necessary, by reason of a 
remark made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BurreRworrn], to 
withdraw this amendment from the consideration of the committee, 
for I am sure, if the committee properly understood the object and 
purpose of it, there would be no objection toit by anyone on the floor. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to take up the time of the 
committee unnecessarily, as I have the right, under the special order 
that has been made, to extend my remarks in the Recorp. I do not 
propose to go over anything like a full history of the depression of 
I could take up the entire 
time assigned to me in a statement of facts that have been stated so 
often before, that, while they are at all times interesting, it would be 
a repetition. 

But that agriculture has for the last few years been under depress- 
ing influences in every section of the country and affecting every main 
crop raised by agriculturists, is well known to every gentleman upon 
this floor, There are conditions existing in the agricultural States of 
the Mississippi Valley to-day that could not exist in this country in 
regard to any other industry without provoking something even more 
than a civil political revolution. No other industry in the country 
would stand what the agriculturists have to stand to-day, and that is 
a steady depreciation of values in everything they own and an utter 
inability to take any raw material raised upon their farms and by any 
amount of labor or intelligent care make a remunerative profit on it. 

In response to an invitation of the American Agriculturist, one of the 
oldest and most influential agricultural papers in the United States, I 
published in the January number of that periodical some remarks upon 
‘farmers’ movement,’ and I will 
make some quotations from it as I proceed with my remarks, 

The lessons of the farmers’ movement are variable, according to sec- 
tional or local lines, and controlled by the character and value of crops 
produced, but everywhere are significant and worthy of close analysis 
and thoughtful study by public men and patriotic citizens throughout 
the land. 

History teaches us that in all ages of the world agriculturists, as a 
rule, have constituted the most conservative class of the citizens of all 
countries; devoted to tried and accepted methods of government, slow 
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to adopt or advocate changes of policy, bearing government burdens 
with fortitude and often with indescribable patience, but when once 
aroused to a realization of unnecessary burdens they have played the 
part of conguerorsin many civil revolutions as well as turned the scale 


»f battles when other classes had lost both hope and courage. 
The farmers of the United States for the past twenty-five years have 
tolerated and even encouraged a system of national legislation so in- 


imical and detrimental to their best interests that the great wonder is 
that the ‘‘movement’’ had not reached its present proportions years 
ago. The answer is found in the traditional conservatism of this 


class, and the strength of personal pride and party ties among all our 
people. They have waited in vain for relief from the party in power 
without resorting to the exercise of vigorous and independent action. 
Long-continued and repeated legislative discriminations, oppressive 
and increasing rates of taxation, with diminished prices for farm prod- 
ucts and shrinkage in values of the best lines of property held by 
them, at last gave an impetus to the farmers’ movement that is un- 
paralleled in its proportions and astounding in the velocity with which 
it spread over the land, and the unanimity of its acceptance by farm- 
ers of all sections of the Union and the growers of al! principal farm 
products. 

Itis marvelous that the rice and cotton plantersof the extreme South, 


the tobacco growers of Tennessee and Kentucky, the wheat growers of 


our entire country, the stock raisers of all sections of the Union, and 
the painstaking and diversified farming interests of New England should 
have been so well prepared to receive any practical suggestions of re- 
lief that when the ‘‘movement’’ began in earnest, less than two years 
ago, it should sweep over the country with the velocity of a cyclone, 
and arouse the enthusiasm of a civil revolution. 

It is idle to argue that such a ‘‘movement’’ among so intelligent, 
conservative, and practical a class of our citizens is without justifiable 
and legitimate causes. It required long and continued oppressions, 
reckless discriminations, and growing burdens to arouse our farmers to 
demand a change in this system of national legislation. It is equally 
idle to contend that national legislation has not produced or aggra- 
vated the c»zses leading to the depressed condition of agriculture 
throughout tie land. This problem has been carefully, laboriously, 
and practically studied by the farmers of the United States, settled to 
their satisfaction, and their conclusions are represented in the ‘‘de- 
mands ’’ submitted to Congress and to the country. They have tried 
existing theories and practices until bad conditions have continually 
and steadily grown worse. They are now deeply in earnest, have felt 
the force of that power born of organization and strengthened by initial 
victory, and they will not yield one jot or tittle of their just demands 
until their mission is accomplished, and equality and justice are sub- 
stituted for special privileges and class legislation. 

The most important of these ‘‘demands’’ are so patriotic in princi- 
ple, so closely allied to the broad, fundamental teachings of the found- 
ers of our Government, that the wonder is they are not universally ac- 
cepted and promptly complied with. Unless all experience is worthless 
and{human judgment unreliable the present financial condition of our 
country is critical and the immediate future is fraught with convulsion 
and disasters that will embrace in their destructive consequences all 
sections of the country and all clusses of citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I had intended to cull from the journals of the past 
week paragraphs from papers published in every section of the coun- 
try, telling of the closing of the doors and failure of a bank here and 
a business or commercial house there; but after keeping it up fora few 
days, the list grew so appalling that I gave it up in despair. Every 
morning’s paper is full of accounts of institutions which have been re- 
gardedas strong as any in the land failing, and this condition of affairs 
is not confined to any particular section of the country. 

In every State and every section of the country some of the strong- 
est commercial houses and strongest institution of the country are go- 
ing to the wall, and it is only a question of time when we shall see the 
repetition of a panic like that of 1873, only averted a few weeks ago by 
the wisdom and farseeing financial ability of the oldest and strongest 
institution in the Old World, the Bank of England, unless there is a 
radical change in the financial policy of the Government. 

In this emergency the representative farmers of the United States, 
without regard to sections or political affiliations, and embracing all 
and every agricultural organization in the land, supplemented by the 
labor organizations of the villages, towns, and great cities, demand a 
complete restoration of silver coinage to a perfect equality with gold; 
that the criminal discrimination first made in the act of 1873 and par- 
tially sustained to this hour shall be done away with in an act for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver dollars. I do not contend that 
this will bring complete relief; it is only a single step in the right di- 
rection. But the demand for it comes from an overwhelming majority 
of our people, and if not complied with at this time, will be persist- 
ently insisted-upon until it is accomplished. 

The gradual and steady decline of farm products began with the de- 
monetization of silver; I confidently believe that its restoration toa per- 
fect equality with gold as to coinage bullion and certificates, based 
upon the ratio fixed by our laws, will be greatly beneficial in restoring 
prices of farm products to an average that will be remunerative, if not 
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profitable, to the producers. Free coinage of silver, with an increase 
of our paper circulation commensurate with our increased population 
and constantly augmenting commercial demands, will bring at once 
activity in trade, hope and buoyancy in all lines of commerce, and cer- 
tain relief as well as increased prosperity to our great productive in- 
dustries, 

Mr. Chairman, who makes this demand for the free coinage of silver? 
The National Farmers’ Alliance, in their convention at Ocala, Decem- 
ber, 1890, the last convention held by that organization, declared in 
favor of the free coinage of silver in these emphatic words: 

We condemn the silver bill recently passed by Congress, and demand in lieu 
thereof the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

The National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry in their last na- 
tional meeting, held November 12, 1890, also declared for free and 
unlimited coinage of silver. 

Every representative body of farmers in the United States have 
within the past two orthree years been equally explicit and emphatic 
in their indorsement of this policy. 

Many representative bodies in the different States where the Demo- 
crats are in a majority have also expressed themselves, in resolutions, 
strongly in favor of free coinage Of silver. 

The last expression on the part of any representative body of Demo- 
crats in the State of Missouri upon this subject was a series of resolu- 
tions passed by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, a copy 
of which I presented to the House, and which was published in the 
RECORD, in which they declared ‘‘that in order that the volume of 
money may be increased we favor the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver.’’ 

This was on the 19th day of January, 1891. 

Since the resolutions of the Missouri Legislature that I have re- 
ferred to were offered and printed in the Recorp, and after the publi- 
cation of Mr. Cleveland’s letter, on February 13, there was an effort 
made by resolution offered in the house of representatives ef *he Gen- 
eral Assembly to indorse that letter, which was very promptly voted 
down, and Mr. Fogle, a prominent Democrat, residing in my district, 
offered this resolution, which received the vote of every Democrat in 
the house, as well as some Republicans, the vote being 85 yeas to 8 
nays. 

Resolved, That it ia the sense of the house that we are unqualifiedly in favor 
of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, and that we thereby represent the 
sentiments of the people of the great State of Missouri. 

Now, we have been lately told, Mr. Chairman, and it has been reit- 
erated on this floor, and if it had not been quoted from time to time I 
would probably not have referred to it to-day—that the Democratic 
party is not a unit upon this question. I do not know that anybody 
has ever contended that it was a unit, but the great preponderating 
voice and voteof the Democratic party is in favor of the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, and in its next national convention will so 
declare. The consensus of public opinion demands free coinage. Its 
voice is more potential than that of any one man who ever lived. In 
this connection I quote from the speech delivered on this floor but a 
few days since by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cumminas]: 

Sir, there is a tribunal that presides over all diplomacy. To it all nationsand 
all men may appeal. Itisthe tribunal of public opinion. The greatest minds of 
former generations have taken notice of its unlimited jurisdiction and of its 
overmastering power. The world’s court of conscience never adjourns. It is 
always in session. To it all may appeal, and before it all must plead. Before 
it sovereign and subject are equal, and all are alike amenable. 

A stronger, more patriotic,or eloquent sentiment I have never heard 
in the House of Representatives. 

And yet in the face of such a universal demand, in a recent public 
letter of the distinguished statesman who was last honored by the Dem- 
ocratic party by an election to the Presidency of the United States,and 
whom I have honored for his wisdom and respected for his unflinch- 
ing integrity from his first entrance into public life, it is said that the 
bill now pending for free, unlimited, and independent coinage of sil- 
ver is an ‘‘experiment.’’ 

‘“‘Experiment!’’ Why call that an experiment which was the set- 
tled and successful financial policy of the Government for more than 
eighty years? Why stigmatize it as ‘‘ reckless and dangerous,’’ when 
under its influence and operation we fought successfully the war of 
1812 with the strongest maritime power on earth, and emerged from 
it with national credit speedily established and with the respect and 
confidence of the nations of the world? 

Under its complete and unchallenged sway we acquired from France 
the Louisiana purchase, and added to our domain the fairest and most 
productive portion of the United States. 

We fought the Mexican war and added another empire to our sister- 
hood of States. 

We paid all our debts, enhanced our credit, and reduced taxation. 
We have built railroads at a rate that has startled the world, built 
telegraphic and cable lines, improved our rivers and harbors, settled 
up the waste lands, improved homes, built churches and schoolhouses, 
county and State roads, and have made marvelous advances in the 
arts and sciences. What a beneficent and fruitful “‘experiment”’ it 
was for eighty years. If this was an “‘experiment,’’ I think the best 
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thing the United States can do, and especially the Democratic party, | 


is to go back and try it over again. 
It is also asserted derisively thatthere is a ‘‘scheme’’ in connection | 


with the bill to restore silver to a perfect equality with gold. I do | 
not know that it can be properly denominated a ‘‘scheme’’ to go 
back to the iegislation of our fathers upon this silver question. The 


only ‘‘scheme’’ that I know of, the only legislative ‘‘scheme’’ that | 
ever before heard of in connection with silver coinage, was that of 1873, 
when itwas demonetized. ‘That was the most unpatriotic and villain- | 


ous ‘‘scheme’’ that ever passed through the two Houses of Congress. | 


Our depression in prices, loss of values to the producers, armies of 
tramps, multitudes of strikes and lockouts, unnatural and ‘‘ reckless 
and dangerous’’ growth of trusts, combines, and monopolies, the ‘‘com- 
munism of wealth,’’ and the multiplication of princely fortunes, have 
nearly all grown up since the demonetization of silver in 1873. 

Mr. Chairman, I will add a few statistics and practical illustrations 
to prove my assertion that all farm products have steadily declined in 
average value since the demonetization of silver in 1873, and that the 
purchasing power of gold has been increased thereby. 

The production of gold in the world has declined from $150,000,000 
per year to about $115,000,000, and is still declining. 

In 1873, less than 75,000,000 of people of the world were actually 
on the gold standard. 

Neither Holland, Germany, Italy, nor the United States had any, or 
if any, very little, gold in circulation in 1873. 

Since 1873, these countries, aggregating about 150,000,000 of people, 
have taken more than twelve hundred millions of gold. 

Between 1873 and 1882 they bought from gold-using countries nearly 
one thousand millions of the gold they had accumulated; in other words, 
made them divide this gold stock with them. 

Moreover, England has been extending the gold standard into South 
America, Egypt and other parts of Africa, resulting in an increase 
in the purchasing power of gold of at least 50 per cent. 

As aresult of this scarcity of solid money the structure of bank cred- 
its has arisen to twenty-seven hundred millions on a deposit of actual 
money of less than five hundred millions; that is, deducting the tive 
hundred millions of money, it leaves twenty-two hundred millions of 
pure bank credit with nothing behind it. 

It is the rise and fall of this vast credit volume that produces the 
money panics. 

The farmers, producers, and laborers of the country favor anincrease 
in the actual money of the country. 

The bankers, monopolists, and combines are striving to render the 
actual money scarce and more valuable and supply the wants of the 
commercial world with their expanding and contracting credit system. 

From 1873 to 1878 the average annual production of wheat was, in 
round numbers, 326,000,000, ornearly 8 bushels per capita, worth for 
export in 1873 $1.42 a bushel, and averaging for the six years $1.22. 
The average annual production from 1879 to 1885 was 461,000,000 
bushels, or a little over 8 bushe!s per capita, worth from $1.20 to 86 
cents a bushel. 

From 1885 to 1890 the average annual production was 435,000,000 
bushels, or about 7 bushels per capita, worth for export from 89 to 83 
cents, or an average of 87 cents a bushel. 

In 1873 the number of milch cows in the United States was 10,300,- 
000; the number in 1289 was 15,500,000—the rate of increase being 
Jess than thatof population. The value of the 10,300,000 cows in 1873 
was $347,000,000; the value of the 15,500,000 in 1889 was $340, 000,000; 
that is, not only was the number of cows per capita, or per family, less 
in 1889 than in 1873, but 15,500,000 cows were not worth as much in 
gold as 10,300,000 were in 1873. Sowith land; cultivated farms have 
everywhere declined from 33 to 50 per cent. in value. 

To sum up the result as to products generally, the farmer must now 


‘ 


give three measures of wheat, three measures of corn, three pounds of | 


meat, three cows or three horses for the same gold which he could ob- 
tain in i873 for fwo measures of grain, or two cows, or two horses; he 
must give three acres of land to pay the same debt which two acres 
would have paid seventeen yearsago. The manufacturer must also, on 
the average, give one-third more of his products; that is, one-third more 
of the products of labor, whether on farms, in mills, factories, or work- 
shops, must be given for the same money, or to discharge the same 
debt, or pay the same taxes, than was required in 1873. 

Our people further demand that the most exaggerated system of high 
national taxation ever devised in modern times must be readjusted 
upon the principlesof right, equality, and justice; must be so laid that 
the consumers, who constitute the masses of the people, embracing all 


who labor for daily bread and subsistence, may be lightly burdened, | 


and that the great producers of the country, the agriculturists, shall 
not be specially taxed beyond their share of the national demands; 
that national taxation shall be limited to the actual needs of the Gov- 
ernment economically and honestly administered, and that we shall 
return to abandoned butjust subjects of taxation upon wealth and cap- 
ital, and, to this end, the prompt restoration of a fair and equitable tax 
upon incomes; that we shall return to the principles and administra- 
tions of the founders ofour system of government, and recognize in our 
Jaws that commerce and maunfactures may be fostered and encour- 
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aged as the handmaids of agriculture, but notspecially protected until, 


| as now, agriculture becomes the slave of these great industries, chained 


| to their victorious chariot wheels 








| the gentleman tell us why, when it was proposed to consider that 


until its destruction means financial 
enslavement of the greater class of our people, and a diminution if not 


destruction of national prosperity. 


All the organizations I have heretofore referred to alike indorse in 

| the strongest term tariff so adjusted as to secure wider markets fo 
farmers and manufact s, and a removal of the existing tariff tax 
irom the necessaries of life that the poor of our land must have, and 
the restoration of a just and equitable system of graduated tax on in- 
comes, 

Another demand made upon this Congressin tnese platforms is that 
referred to by the gentleman from Kansas, chairman of thecommittee, 
in his colloquy with the gentleman from Ohio | Mr. BurrerworrTn], 
and that is, for the passage of such laws as shall effectually prevent 
the dealings in futures on all agricultural and mechanical production 

A fruitful source ef tl ls complained of comes from the modern 
methods and practices of our boards of trade, so called; as a rule they 
should be denominated ‘* licensed gamblers in the products of the soil 


Legitimate trading is the selling of that which one owns, not that which 





one loesnotown. The legitimate merchantor traderis the one who bas 
forsale that which hesells. And the party who sellsathing before he ac 
| quires it is, in fact, no matter what his purpose may be, simply aspecu 


lator or gamblerin that particular product. The evil in these practi 
is in the fact that every crop produced or harvested in the country is sold 


| inadvanceofitsdelivery forlegitimate consumption a hundred ora thou 


sand times over, sold for future delivery by men who never owned and 
never expect toown in good faith one pound or bushel of the commodity 
sold, but whose sole purpose and endeavor isin concert with hundreds ot 
others, allied in interest and organized by selfish greed, to depreciate, 
lower, break down, and if possible destroy, the actual value of such com- 
modities in the markets of the world based upon the legitimate and but 
for these practices the inexorable laws of supply and demand. With 
united voice and determined purpose the farmers of the United States 
have decreed that these nefarious, illegitimate, and demoralizing prac 
tices shall cease. Will the present Congress give heed to this reason 
able demand and give the relief that will come to the promised croy 
of 1891 by honest and legitimate trading? Or will they postpone so 
just a measure of relief, to the detriment of all classes of our people 
the interest alone of an insignificant and undeserving few ? 

I had read to the House a few days ago a telegram that was sent to 
me stating the action of the Indiana Legislature, in which it was said 
that it had just enacted a law, or it had passed both houses, at any 
rate, of their Legislature—I do not know whether it was signed by th: 
governor or not—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 


pa 


” 


I do not think he has the veto power. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. He has the veto power. 

Mr. HATCH. That law which has passed the Indiana 
makes option sales a felony, and punishes accordingly. 

The bill reported by the Commitiee on Agriculture to the House on 
the 8th day of April, 1890, is not so severe as the Indiana statute, but 
is entitled ‘‘A bill defining ‘options’ and ‘futures,’ 
taxes on dealers therein, and tor other purposes.’ 

Now, a word in regard to the position of this | 
This bill, so far as I am able to judge from my associations with gentl 
men upon the floor, would receive perhaps a two-thirds vote or a thre 
fourths vote if it could be brought before this House for consideration 
It has been upon the Calendar since the 8th day of April last 

Mr. DOCKERY. I understood my colleague to say that the option 
bill if considered would pass this House by a two-thirds vote. Will 


Legi 


lature 


and imposing special 


ill upon the Calendar. 


practically a solid Democratic vote was cast for and almost a united 
Republican vote against consideration ? 

Mr. HATCH. Well, I will not take any advantage of th rl 
am assured by gentlemen upon the other side of the Chamber, whom I 


know to be honorable men, who tell me they would support tl 


that they were simply driven, as they have been from the beginning 


of this session until now, under a party whip to do the bidding of and 
support whatever their steering committee brought before the House 
What I am doing is to criticise those who are responsible on that side 


of the House, because they have supported just what their committe 
has determined shall come before this House for consideration 
they have persistently and consistently from the beginning determined 


that we shall only consider that which in the star chamber of the Com- 
| mittee on Rules was determined should he presented to t llouse of 
Representatives; and under that arrangement ntlemen were forced 
to vote against their own convictions their own co nees, and 
they have continued to do that so often that they have very few 
convictions and very little conscience leit. | Laughter. 
Mr. DOCKERY. If gentlemen on the othe i re content with 
that explanation I shall not complain, [ Laughter. 
Mr. HATCH. If my explanation is not satisfactory I will try it 
again for the information of my colleague. | Langht if, Mr. Chair- 
man, here is a measure that has been indorsed and approved by every 


farmers’ organization in the United States, a measure e 
which only strikes at one of the larger illegitimate 


ninently fair, 


processes by which 
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farm products have been kept down in price, and yet we can not even 
get consideration of it in the House. 

I donot know that 1 ought to say more. Ido not want to reflect 
upon the distinguished chairman of my own committee, and I do not 
intend by what I have to say to reflect upon him or upon any mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture, but we stand here to-day, at al- 
most the close of the second session of the Fifty-first Congress, with 
some of the most important bills upon that Calendar that were ever 
presented by the Committee on Agriculture, and none of them save 
one has ever had an hour in this House. When this Congress closes 
on Wednesday next the lid will be placed over the coffin of the work 
performed by the Committee on Agricultare during the Fifty-first Con- 
gress save and except one bill, which passed the House and is now 
pending in the Senate, and excepting also, of course, the two appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Will my colleague allow me to say that in the 
first session of this Congress we had five days for bills reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. HATCH. Oh, I know that nominally we were given consid- 
eration of two or three bills, but it was determined beforehand that 
only one of them should be considered, and that the time allowed should 
be taken up in filibustering upon that, I can not be misled by such 
chaff as that. 

We have had an opportunity to consider but one bill, and against 
that bill there was more serious and determined opposition than against 
any other reported by the committee, and that bill was allowed con- 
sideration simply because there was such determined opposition to it 
on this side of the House. But for that fact it never would have been 
brought before the House for consideration. It was brought in here 
simply because your star-chamber committee wanted the Democrats to 
fighé it, and taey did fight it, but it passed, and it is still pending in 
the Senate. Butnot aday, not an hour’s consideration has been given 
to important meazares upon that Calendar which onght to be consid- 
ered before this Congress adjourns. This antioption bill ought to be 
passed, and it would pass if you would give it one hour’sconsideration 
in this House. As I said before, every farmers’ organization in the 
land has demanded it. 

In this connection I will print in full the recent action of the house 
of representatives of the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, 


now in session. After full and deliberate consideration the following | 


resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas the greatest organization of laborers and producers the world has 
. ever known, namely, ‘‘The Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union,” has re- 

cently held its national convention at Ocala, Fla., and set forth certain demands, 
of which the following isa partial summary, namely: The abolition of national 
banks, the increase of our money supply to not less than $50 per capita, the 
effectual prevention of gambling called “ option dealing,’ the freeand unlim- 
ited coinage of silver, the prohibition of alien ownership of land, and the limi- 
tation of corporate ownership, the reduction of the tariff on the’ necessaries of 
life,and the passage of a graduated income tax law, and the limitation of the 
revenues to the necessary expenses of the Government economically and hon- 
estly administered, the most rigid, honest, and just State and national govern- 
mental control and supervision of the means of public communication and 
transportation, and the submitting of an amendment to the netional Constitu- 
tion providing for the election of United States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people of each State; and 

Whereas such of the demands as are enumerated above are reasonable, just, 
and truly democratic, and we believe that if heeded and acted upon by the leg- 
islative bodies of the various States of the Union and the Congress of the United 
States immediate and permanent relief would be had from the power of crush- 
ing monopolies, corporate greed, and control of the money power: Therefore 

Resolved by the house of representatives of the Thirty-siath General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri (the senate concurring), That we, as a legislative body, pledge 
ourselves to enact such legislation as is therein demanded, so far as it is within 
the province of a State Legislature. 

Resolved further, That we, as representatives of the people of Missouri, call 
upon the Congress of the United States, now in session at the national capital, 
to take such action on said demands as is strictly within their province. 


I most earnestly and cordially ir dorse the action of myState Legis- 
lature in the adoption of this preamble and resolutions,and accept them 
as the authorized expression of a majority of the Democratic party of 
Missouri. 

These great issues have but just begun to attract untrammeled dis- 
cussion and universal interest. It will continue until a complete vic- 
tory of right, justice, equality, and absolute equity in governmental 
burdens and privileges for all sections and all classes of our people has 
been obtained. 

If the highly protected and privileged classes of our people under 
existing laws will heed the lessons of history and human experience, 
they will promptly and cordially meet this great ‘‘*movement’’ upon 
a fair and conservative adjustment of these questions, and not by an 
arrogant and tyrannical exercise of temporary power drive an exaspet- 
ated and distressed free people to radical and extreme measures of re- 
lief. 

Mr. RICH ARDSON: Let me ask the gentleman from Missouri, were 
not the rales of this House made to transact the important business of 
this country, and why, therefore, could not the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Funston] pass his important bills under the rules? [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Mr. HATCH, No, I do not think the rules were made for any such 
purpose, They were made in the interest of the Republican party and 
to prevent the consideration of great national measures, 








Mr. RICHARDSON. If thatisthecase I misunderstood. I thought 
they were made to facilitate the transaction of public business. [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman from Tennessee is correct. 

Mr. BOATNER. We were told that they were made “ to do busi- 
ness.’’ 

Mr. HATCH. ‘The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY], who is 
never in his seat when anyone wants to say a word to him in private, 
as I do now, and who never makes one of those peculiar speeches, such 
as he made this morning, until he has the previous question before 
him to shut everybody else off, stated awhile ago that but a few hours 
more was left to the majority in the Fifty-first Congress. Thank God 
for it! There never has been a day since the morning sun rose above 
the first hut of the first Anglo-Saxon that slept on American soil when 
63,000,000 people ought to unite in so earnest a prayer at the close of 
a Congress of the United States. [Applause on the Democratic side, ] 

Mr. SPINOLA. Pray on, brother! [{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. HATCH. We will all join in the doxology next Wednesday. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I have but a single word to add. I had hoped that, 
in the interest of this great movement, the demands of so large a pro- 
portion of the intelligent and earnest wage-workers of the United States 
who have asked for free coinage of silver, lower taxation, and the pas- 
sage of the antioption bill would have been met half way by more 
than a majority upon this floor, and that these reasonable demands 
of the wageworkers would be acceded to before they are compelled to 
take the power which they now hold in their bands throughout the 
length and breadth of the Union and demand—not plead any longer, 
but demand—of the Congress of the United States the enactment of 
these constitutional, legitimate, and safe measures. 

Gentlemen need not flatter themselves that this organization, be- 
cause it is young and almost unorganized, is without power. It will 
close its ranks, leaders will develop as it comes to the front. because 
they have determined that sooner than yield one jot or tittle of the de- 
mands I have mentioned, they will ‘‘ give their homes to the flames 
and their flesh to the eagles.’’ 


Subsidies. 


REMARKS 


WILLIAM 5. HOLMAN, 
OF INDIAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF suiinercalieeniie IVES, 
Friday, February 27, 1891. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (S. 3738) for the encouragement of the American merchant marine— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr.CHAIRMAN: A few moments ago the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. SPINOLA] was comparing the provisions of this bill to subsidize 
the carrying trade with the appropriations of public means to encour- 
age institutions of learning for the education of our children. It is 
impossible to imagine two propositions more dissimilar. The latter 
tends to promote the general welfare, to equalize the opportunities and 
capacities of men, and to distribute the wealth of the country among 
them. It tends to equalize the conditions of human life. The other 
tends to build up a moneyed aristocracy, to promote the interests of 
the few at the expense of the many, to reproduce in America the methods 
of government which have for centuries controlled Europe and pro- 
duced their natural frvits: great estates and an impoverished and 
hopeless people. The experience of the present generation of the Amer- 
ican people will not commend to them a system of subsidies. We 
have granted a few subsidies directly from the public Treasury, but 
they have not won the admiration of our people. I was a member of 
this House when the first subsidy bill was passed granting money di- 
rect from the public Treasury to encourage shipping during our genera- 
tion, the Pacific Mail subsidy, and the result has very clearly shown 
that even a subsidy which gave high promise of beneficial results 
was in such direct antagonism to our system of government as to be 
certain to bear bitter fruits. We saw its corrupting tendency at an 
early moment. It was in 1865 the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
obtained the subsidy of $500,000 a year for running a line of steamships 
to China and Japan from San Francisco, monthly trips to be made, a 
measure that seemed to be eminently proper to most members of Con- 
gress and which did not encounter serious opposition on account of the 
fact that it promised to open up a lucrative trade between our Pacific 
coast and those remote regions of Chinaand Japan. I opposed the meas- 
ure, for I have never believed that the Government should tax or had 
the power to tax all the people for the special benefit of a favored class, 

But this subsidy was ably granted before that company began to 
intrigue with Cuagneat for an additional subsidy of $500,000 a year; 
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that subsidy, and, after a prolonged and disgraceful contest, on the Ist 
day of June, 1872, it secured this additional subsidy of $500,000 a year. 

The scene enacted in the House when that measure passed was not 
different from the spectacle generally presented in Congress when a 
measure beneficial to a favored syndicate is to be enacted. 
different from the present spectacle; then, as now, the lobbies were 
crowded with well-dressed gentlemen hungry for access to the public 
Treasury. 

All such measures are from the very nature of things carried through 
by methods most disrepatable; that bill passed by a vote of 110 to 5x. 
Seeing my friend from Ohio | Mr. GRosvVENOR] before me, it affords 
me intinite satisfaction to remember that some of his most distinguished 
friends, such as Samuel Shellabarger, Judge Jeremiah M. Wilson, and 
John Coburn, voted against that measure that sought to increase the 
wealth, as this measure does, of a few wealthy gentlemen at the ex- 
pense of the\r fellow-citizens; and up to this hour that vote of theirs 
has been a badge of honor. But what came out of that 


indeed, it made its appearance in 1870, demanding the doubling of 


It was not | 


measure of | 


greed and rapacity passed through House and Senate under the eye | 


of a well-dressed lobby? Did anybody believe that Congress had 
passed that bill with clean hands? Within two years after the pas- 
sage of the bill the Ways and Means Committee, charged by the 
House to inquire into the means employed to secure its passage, came 
in with a report developing the fact that the Pacific Mail Company, 
through «a highly respectable ‘and well-dressed lobby, not as persist- 
ent as some of the men who have advocated th~ present measure 
during the last few weeks, had expended $900,006 of money to carry 
that subsidy of $500,000 a year for ten years through Congress. That 
report exposed the methods by which such legislation is secured, and 
never yet has there been and never while I am on this floor will there 
be a measure of this kind pressed upon the attention of Congress that I 
sha!l not refer to that extraordinary incident. All men came to know 
that that measure was literally bought from members of the House and 
Senate. One member of the House went out with the brand of infamy 
upon his brow; an officer of the House, elected to the next Congress, 
fled to Canada to escape conviction of bribery, a man who had sold his 
honor to this Pacific Mail corporation. 

The dishonor fell on Congress; except the two, no one knew who had 
been corrupted by that $900,000. Do you think, gentlemen, that leg- 
islation, no matter how promising of benefits to the country, that en- 
ables a few wealthy men and a few unscrupulous adventurers to get 
into the public Treasury is any compensation for such national dis- 
honor? Even if it added to the number of ships carrying the flag of 
the United States, would that be any compensation for the injury done 
to our institutions by corrupting the fountains of our legislation ? 

There are men who undoubtedly believe that a policy of subsidies is 
worthy, honest, and patriotic. Gentlemen living in and representing 
communities that would be directly benefited hy the policy of sub- 
sidies in any given field of human effort may honestly believe that such 


policy is beneficial to all the people; all men toa greater or less extent | 


unconsciously accept the local public opinion which surrounds them. 
These schemes of subsidy as they have from time to time been forced 
on the attention of Congress during the last thirty years—and these tlurty 
years cover the entire history of subsidy legislation in this country ex- 
cept the Collins subsidy, which utterly failed of any beneficial results 
to the country—have either been designed to advance some local interest 


or to benefit some enterprising syndicate of wealthy men, as in the | 


ease of the great land grants to railroad corporations. Hence, I am 
justified in the statement that it requires a vast amount of credulity 
to believe that any of the subsidies of these thirty years, the land-grant 
subsidies, the Pacific Mail subsidy, the New York and Brazil subsidy, 
were carried through Congress honestly as proper and honest measures 
of legislation for the benelit of the mass of our people. 

The very name of subsidy would be held in abhorrence forever if the 
history of any one of them could be written. 
doubting the high integrity of gentlemen supporting this measure, 
the greatest subsidy in money ever even suggested to Congres® but I 
have called the attention of gentlemen to our past experience to illus- 


trate the perils to which Congress would be exposed if the system of 


subsidies which the party now in power seem to consider the sheet 
anchor of its safety should become the policy of Congress. 

It is easy to show that our commerce would not be advanced in the 
least degree by this system of subsidies; it would enlarge the carrying 
trade, but not our commerce; there is not a line of ocean travel on the 
globe that is not now fully occupied by the ships of all nations; the 
carrying trade isthe most cosmopolitan of all known employment; every 
port of the United States is full of vessels from all quarters of the world 
soliciting cargoes, underbidding each other. With the great subsidies 
proposed by this bill, of course our shipowners could compete with the 
ships of other nations without subsidy or with less subsidy than ours, 


| tion, the Occidental and Oriental Line of forei 


| without adollar of subsidy from any government 


I am not justified in | 


| bill would receive, on account of the number 


but no one of the advocates of this subsidy policy can dare to assert | 
that freights would be reduced a particle, for the competition now exist- | 


ing and which has existed for years in the shipping business has re- | 


duced the cost of ocean transportation to the lowest point. 
Even with the proposed subsidy it is doubtful whether our ships 


would obtain cargoes, for one advantage all other nationalities possess | United States or diffused around 


=? 4 
over our capitalists is that thev are content with smaller profits than 
the American shipper is accustomed to demand and receive: besides 
which may seem strange to some, our local taxation is higher than 
common to other countries. 

I have said our commerce would not be increased in the least degree 
by this subsidy. I wish to illustrate this by the history of this Pa- 


cific Mail Steamship Company. 


[ have said that the first subsidy of 00,000 granted to that com- 


pany was in 1865, three years alter Con vegan the subsidy busi- 
ness with the Union Pacific Railroad system fhe argument that 
subsidy was the same as now: increased commerce. ‘This subsidy was 
to open up a grand field for our manufactories in China and Japan. 


When the bill granting the additional sul 
in the House 


idy of $500,000 was pending 


on the 2ist day of March, 1872, I spoke against the pas- 
sage of the bill, and as to the effect of the subsidy 18 creasing 
our commerce I said 

Asa mail facility this line is rat) for t ‘ Europe tha he United 
States rhe subsidy is a mere, naked sub ‘ It t re n oren 
largement of commerce, but s ply for th ‘ na the rrents of 
commerce; for it will be observed (and ‘ the nileman 
from California to the fact) that our ex; t s “ thes ly first 
took effect, were about equal to what they WwW 

Our exports have not by this means bee reased t xte ‘ vila 
so that this appropriation can not be said to s mov ‘ for the | tion 
orenlargement of commerce It is simply naked 8 he or t 
the gentlemen who compose the corporation known as the Ia Mal Steam 
ship Company. 

This House has heretofore signally declared its u ialified condemnation of 
this whole series of subsidies. | trust we shall adhere to the position we have 
already taken, and resist this attempt to fasten on the industry of this country 
the most odious form of taxation, that by which subsidies are paid for the bene 
fit of particular persons at the expense of the general industries of the country 

It is this promotion of special interests at the expense of the general industry 
that is most to be condemned 

lL find on examining the record of the debate that Mr. Sargent, of Cali- 


fornia, followed me, and did not deny my stat 


ment that the subsidy 

of $500,000, which originally created this line, had ot increased our 
exports one dollar.’’ 

Now, one step further in regard to this Pacific Mailline. When the 


report was made to the House of 
additional subsidy of $500,000 a year was 
promptly repealed both laws granting subsidies to that corporatiop,and 
from that day to this the ships of that line have uninterruptedly con- 
tinued in the trade between the ports of San Francisco and those of 
Chinaand Japan, and, what is more important as bearing on this ques- 
ign hips entered the 
ne trade between San Francisco and China and Japan, before the Pa- 
cific Mail subsidy was abolished, and has continued in that trade, 


tho 


the corrupt 1 


1 by which the 
course Congress 


secured 


1 
t 
y oui 


sa 


, With the same num 
ber of ships,making the same regular trips as the Pacific Mail up to 
this day. 


Let us see how this subsidy bill w.ll o) 


ite to encourage American 
shipping. Take these twolines. ‘The )’acilic Mail line is composed of 
American ships and carries the American flag. It partly owned by 
Americans and partly by Evglishmen. The oflicers are American, 
but of the sailors who man the ships nearly all are foreigners, and 
mostly Chinese. Now, this Pacilie Mail Company under the nending 


of its ships and their ton- 
} tl bill if 


nage, about one-third of the entire subsidy provided by thi 
years 


it becomes a law, notwithstanding the fact that only nineteen 
ago it spent nearly a million dollars in corrupting Congress in order to 
obtain a subsidy, while the Occidental and Oriental Steamship Com- 


pany will run the same number of ships in the same line, carrying the 


mails just as the otherline does, without a dollar of subsidy. Both 
| lines are about equaliy American. While as a matter of fact the Or 
cidental and Oriental Live runs under charter by American eitize 


alone, the Pacific Mail, manned by forei h 


gners and owned by Engli 


| men and Americans, gets the princely subsidy provided for by this bill. 
It isastrange commentary that, while this bill is advocated by spread- 
| eaule speech in behalf of the American {lag and American Jabor, there 
are men in your lobby, millionaire own of ships, who sail their ships 
| under any flag that may offer the most profit, for all men know you 
can obtain from any other nation than ours a re try of a vessel, no 
matter where the vessel was built, by paving the usual fee Ships are 
afloat, owned in fact by American citizens, under almost every flag 
known to the ocean. 
Eloquent speeches have been made on this bill in behalf of t i 
| ers of ships. Why arethey any more entitled to the favor of Congr 
than men engaged in any other indusi: Oh 1 t t s¢ 
rious competition. Are not the farmers of t country en tering 
under your policy a still more serious co.apetition mpet vhich 
it seems to have been your purpose to creat 
But you tell us that England subsidizes het uy ) that 
undoubtedlytrue, She subsidizesthe lines of ship nected 
with her outlying possessions just as we pay to stur lines of our pos 
tal system, and for all that toour ratiroad lin iryer sums tha + seem 
reasonable to secure the speedy and | pt of the ithin 


| our territorial limits. 


rritory like the 
e the territorial 


It is the policy of all nations, whether compact in te 


the whole elobe hil 
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possessions of England, to have speedy and prompt postal communica- 
tion with all its parts. But gentlemen will remember that no nation 
has ever paid subsidies to encourage shippiag unless she had outlying 
possessions. Although the outlying possessions of France are not of spe- 
, with the old instinct of monarchy, has tried sub- 
sidies to extend, not her commerce, but her carrying trade, and spent 
millions, and now we are informed that her shipping industry is on the 


cial importance, she 


the decline. Artificial methods seldom if ever promote solid industries. 


England, acoording to the report of John C. New, consul general, Lon- 
don, pays subsidies in the same sense that we pay large compensation for 
our postal service, but not otherwise. It will be seen that the pend- 
ing bill isa subsidy scheme, not a postal arragement. Mr. New, in 


his report of January, 1890, writes as follows: 


CONSULAR REPORTS ON STEAMSHIP SUBSIDIES. 
No. 112 JANUARY, 1890. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
The British Government does not grant subsidies, in the general sense of that 
term to any steamship company, but the post-office authorities make contracts 


for the conveyance of mails to the different parts of the world with the steam- 


ship companies having steamers sailing to those ports. 


John Codman, of New York, a very well-informed gentleman in the 


commercial world, says in an article I have before me: 


Not asingle British sailing vessel is subsidized, and only 2 per cent. of her 
vast steam fleet gets any payment, and that only 2 per cent. gets it forthe legiti- 


mate purpose of carrying the mail. 
= 


But what if Great Britain does tax all her people to increase the 
wealth of her shipowners? Does it follow that the Government of the 


United States shal! follow the lead of that hoary-headed old monarchy ? 
I am almost ashamed of having named the policy of Great Britain in 
this respect. If she does not subsidize her shipowners it is because they 
are sufficiently prosperous without subsidy. In every speech made in 
support of this bill it has been asserted that Great Britain subsidizes 
her ships and therefore the United States must do the same. These 
speeches are the mest thoroughly unamerican of any speeches ever de- 
livered on this floor. 

And, gentlemen, we are now called upon for the first time in the 
history of Congress to conform our legislation to the policy of the 
European monarchies, so that a favored class, the shipowners, may in- 
crease their fortunes! This, I admit, is thoroughly British! Great 
Britain and every other monarchy in Europe and elsewhere is founded 
on the theory of subsidy, the taxation of the whole people for the bene- 
fitof the few. It is the idea in Government which has created the 
privileged classes in monarchies,or rather it is the method of support- 
ing the privileged classes in monarchies when created. Monarchy itself 
rests for existence on subsidy, the appropriation of the labor of a whole 
people for the benefit of a privileged order in the State. 

Che fact that Great Britain and all the monarchies of Europe grant 
subsidies to favored subjects and classes is a sufficient reason for the 
general hatred of the system by the American people. 

What the cost during the nineteen years this system of subsidies 
will last will be no one can say, and it will, if this bill becomes a law, 
last for nineteen years unless the Senate, House. and President in the 
mean time, under the command of the people, should concur in its re- 
peal. This bill guards against the interference of the people, for it is 
the policy of the present Congress, by making the appropriations ‘‘ per 
manent,’’ to defeat the judgment of the people as it may hereafter be 
expressed in the two Houses of Congress. 

But estimates of the cost have been made. The Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, oneof the ablest journals of the country, assuming that the ton- 
nage under this measure might reach 3,750,000 tons, beginning with 
the present state of our tonnage, makes the following calculation, which 
would be reduced 30 per cent. if the Senate proposition should be 
adopted: 


We have for the 


First year $3, 645, 000 
Second year......... schengskh ~ _— 7, 290, 000 
Third year pnpnaumenvees *eepensshe son 10, 935, 000 
SRY SUIOI sa shia cae ecerenenaianeil 14, 580, 000 
Fifth year ......... 18, 225, 000 
Sixth year......... $21, 870, 000 
Seventh year 25, 515, 000 


Kighth year 
Ninth year pave 
Penth year .......0...600 


29, 160, 000 
32, 805, 000 
36, 450, 000 
Total ...... 200, 475, 000 
in ten years, therefore, if by that time we are to equal one-half of the present 
British tonnace, this enormous sum would be drawn from the Treasury! Nor 
is thatall, With this immense outlay we should not approach what would be 
one-half of the continually increasing British tonnage at the end of ten years; 
and the prophecy of the minority report would be verified. At the end of the 
subsidy period shipowners would be heard to say: “ By the bounty of the Gov- 
ernment we have been induced to invest our money in high-priced ships, built 
in the United States afa cost much greater than we could have bought the same 
ships in the open market. We can not continue in the business without a con- 
tinuation of yOur bounty. Will the Government continue it or refuse it and 
destroy the capital we have been induced to invest?” 


The Record’s article embraces also the following views: 


It is also true that ten years of fat subsidies might not bring American ton- 
nage up to 3,750,000tons. But the vicious principle remains. Having strangled 
the foreign carrying trade in American bottoms by protecting it out of exist- 
ence, it is now proposed to revive it, not by removing the causes of its decline, 
but by making the shipping business for the next twenty years a charge upon 

















the public Treasury. The bill proposes to pay bounty, not on freights actually 
carried, but on each veesel’s registered tonnage, provided such vessel has a 
cargo equal to one-fourth of its capacity. 

Much as the Record desires to see American shipping again carrying the na- 
tional flag to the remotest seas, it can not countenance this method of bringing 
it about. A substitute for the bill ought to be passed giving the privilege to 
shippers or merchants desiring to engage in the foreign carrying trade of buv- 
ing vessels wherever they could buy at best advantage, and giving such vessels 
American registry, 


Since the Forty-third Congress, when the subsidy programme of the 
Republican party broke down under the disclosures of the corrupt 
means by which the Pacific Mail Company obtained their second sub- 
sidy, until this Congress, subsidizing schemes have been in the back- 
ground, except that during the Keifer Congress, the Forty-seventh, a 
feeble attempt was made to revive the system; but this Congress has 
gone beyond any example in our history, and even beyond any sug- 
gestion of the old-time Federalists, in favor of class legislation. 

If it was possible that the Fifty-first Congress could be continued in 
power ten years not a vestige of our republican form of government 
would survive! The atmosphere of this Congress from the beginning 
has been unamerican. Class legislation, favoritism to corporate power, 
and arbitrary and unamerican methods have controlled from the be- 
ginning. The land-grantrailroad corporations seized their opportunity 
and secured the virtual confirmation of their imperial grants, and their 
skilled lobbyists, after years of anxious waiting, have disappeared, their 
work completed; the Fifty-first Congress has yielded to their demands 
and passed the forfeiture act dictated by them, a measure not of for- 
feiture, but of confirmation ! 

The champions of subsidy, the well-dressed gentlemen who walk the 
lobbies as if they had a sovereign right to live off of the labor of other 
people, are holding highcarnival. Millions of subsidies for the produc- 
tion of sugar, subsidies in the foreign postal service, subsidies for sailing 
ships, steam vessels, and sail vessels, ships of wood and ships of iron 
and steel, subsidies for the Nicaragua Canal scheme, guarantying the 
payment of a hundred million dollars of bonds and the interest for 
twenty years, millions of subsidies to the nameless company to estab- 
lish and control the Pacific sabmarine cable—it has been a carnival for 
the class of men who believe the Government should take care of the 
rich and leave the poor at their mercy! The Fifty-first Congress will 
be known in history as the “‘subsidy Congress,’’ subsidies for every 
body of wealthy adventurers who have the audacity to demand them. 
The farmers and laboring men alone without subsidy and alone bear- 
ing the burden the infamous system wili impose! 

I pray God it will stand alone for the next fifty yearsin its profligate 
and shameful squandering of the hard earnings of the people drawn 
by oppressive taxation into the public Treasury, The money in the 
Treasury has been squandered as if the hundreds of millions were a mere 
bagatelle and not the sweat of millions of men and women coined into 
money, scrimping every home of labor of some of the comforts of life! 

No party has ever yet retained the confidence of the American peo- 
ple which founded its policy on favoritism in legislation and subsidies 
to favored classes. The tendencies of the Federal party were to that 
method of government, and our liberty-loving fathers left only itsname 
for a warning. The Whig party, magnificent in the greatness of its 
statesmen, when it was disclosed in its methods of legislation that the 
interests of favored classesand not of the whole people were the founda- 
tion principle of its organization, fell into rapid decay. The appeals 
of two of the most eloquent statesmen ever heard in America did not 
even delay its fall. 

But what of the party that for thirty years has controlled the desti- 
nies of this country? I saw the Republican party when with a firm 
and manly step it entered this Hall. I saw it place with exulta- 
tion its Representative in the Speaker’s chair. I saw it take posses- 
sion of the Senate Chamber; Elihu B. Washburne, its greatest Repre- 
sentative in the House, Fessenden in the Senate. Theearly utterances 
of that party claimed the attention even of its fiercest enemies. Eco- 
nomical and honest government was proclaimed bothin the House and 
Senate, equal rights for all men, equal opportunities for all men under 
the law in the struggle for life. I have been a Democrat from my 
youth up; I had no sympathy with the measures and methods of the 
Republican party; yet I actually exulted in the almost fierce demand 
that filled every nook of this Capitol, ‘‘Economical and honest govern- 
ment, and equal opportunities for all men under and before the law.”’ 

The war naturally demoralized all parties. The Republican party 
never rallied. The early manly tone of the party died out before the 
close of the war, and the party never rallied. Comparing the party as 
it is to-day with that party of thirty-two years ago it seems as if a cen- 
tury must have elapsed; then in full vigor of youth, now grasping on this 
side and on that, in sheer decrepitude, for artificial support—subsidies, 
bounties, and monopolies for the few, taxation and poverty for the 
many! How strongly in contrast is this with the vigorous, self-reli- 
ant, equal-rights-loving party of thir'y-two years ago, when it first 
grasped the helm of state! 

What a contrast, too, with the party which through all vicissitudes 
has clung to the great truth which expresses the Democratic princi- 
ple of government, ‘‘ A Government that shal! not take from the mouth 
of labor the bread it has earned,’’ which has rung along the line of suc- 
cessive generations for nearly a century and filled millions of human 
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hearts with hope, and that other great truth, only re-expressing the 
first, ‘‘A Government that shall protect all and grant favors to none!”’ 
In the vicissitudes of human government parties rise and fall and 
human intelligence can not always clearly discover the forces that con- 
trolled the results. But it is absolutely certain that while the Demo- 
cratic party now, after a century of experience, still in the first vigor 
of youth, is animated and nurtured by those great maxims of human 
equality and right in government, it will rally around its standard the 
aspirations and hopes of all men who love liberty, hate injustice, and 
sympathize with their fellow-men in the hard struggle for life. 


Subsidies. 


SPEECH 
BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH, 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 27, 1891, 


HON. 


On the bill (S. 3738) to place the American merchant marine engaged in the for- 
eign trade upon an equality with that of other nations. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The avowed purpose of the pending bill is to es- 
tablish or build up our merchant marine by paying to the owner of 
every sailing and steam vessel included in any of the classes named a 
subsidy in cash from the national Treasury, the allegation of the sup- 
porters of the measure being that unless there is a transfusion of blood 
from the veins of other industries into the arterial system of our mer- 
chant marine the latter may become paralyzed and possibly wholly 
cease to exist. 

To state the case in another form. For some reason one of our na- 
tional industries does not present an inviting field for the employment 
of American capital. The dividends declared are not satisfactory, and 
those engaged in that industry threaten to withdraw their capital un- 
less citizens employed in other industries consent to be taxed to pro- 
vide money to pay said shipowners subsidies sufficient to insure a 
profit. And the measure under consideration, ifit shall become a law, 
will by its very terms compel every industry in the United States to 
pay tribute to that of the merchant marine. 

Will the ultimate advantage to those who are thus forced to contrib- 
ute warrant us in levying the contribution provided for in the measure 
under consideration? Our action may well hinge upon the answer, 
since the object sought by the proposed additional tax burden upon the 
mass of the people is the general good, and not merely the prosperity 
of a single class or guild. 

At present that which is the subject-matter of trade and commerce 
is in the larger measure brought to and carried from our shores in for- 
eign ships. This indicates that American capital can not, under ex- 
isting conditions, be invested profitably in thatservice. Or, to put it 
another way, it shows that American capital can be better invested 
than in the foreign carrying trade. Is ita cause of sadness that the 
capital of our people can be more profitably employed than in sailing 
ships competing with the carriers of other nations upon the high seas ? 

And it is quite pertinent just here to ask why it is that our mer- 
chants no longer sail their own ships. Why is it their goods are car- 
ried abroad and brought to our ports in vessels that do not carry the 
American flag? And is there no remedy except to draw on the pockets 
of our people to make good losses sustained by our merchants in the 
attempt to restore to the ocean the American merchant marine? 

My honored friend from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER], a merchant 
and shipper of large experience, who brings to-the consideration of this 
question not only ripeexperience, but wisdom, the result of careful ob- 
servation and study, not only of the influences that drove our ships 
from the sea, but knowledge of the narrow and selfish policy that pre- 
ventsarestoration to our merchants ofa fair share of our foreign carrying 
trade, has in the course of his remarks suggested the adoption of a policy 
that will be thoroughly effective, while it will not involve the unjust 
exactions of our people which are contemplated in the pending measure. 
I commend his words of wisdom to those who are solicitous to restore 
to the ocean our merchant marine. 

I mayadd, approving the suggestions of my two friends, Mr. CANDLER 
and Mr. Hopkins, thatit might be well for us to study with more care 
the various aids that might be invoked for the encouragement of this 
languishing industry, instead of rushing at once to that of paying sub- 
sidies. We have been so accustomed to cherishing one industry at the 
expense of another that to some of our statesmen that course seems 
as inevitable as the practice of bleeding and cupping was to the old 
medical practitioner. . 

Let me recur to the facts which confront us in dealing with the 
problem embodied in the pending bill. The measure in terms says 
that in the presence of existing conditions the merchant marine of our 
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country can only be established and promoted by the payment of bounties 
from the national Treasury in the raauner provided in the bill. 
Another way of stating the proposition is to say that those gentle- 
men who are pleased to engage in sailing ships or propose to continue 
to do so will abandon their purpose and leave their vessels at the docks 
in case the farmers and the blacksmiths and chose employed in other 
vocations refuse to consent to put their hands in their pockets and 
contribute from their own earnings, 
insure to these merchantmen a profit in the 
and short of it. 
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engage in itevery other business and employment must levied upon 
and compelled to pay, not from profits, but whether profitable or not, an 
amount necessary to keep faith with the assured; in the case at bar t 


insure a ‘‘ profitable harvest ’’ to carriers between foreign ports and the 
ports of the United States, no matter whether the season be propitiou 
ornot. I must examine this proposition from the standpoint of apro 
tectionist, since it is claimed that it invokes the pri 
that system, to which I am thoroughly d: 

I shall not have many opportunities to vote for or 


neiple underlying 
voted. 

ywainst measures 
of this character, bat I deemit my duty to protest against this measure 
as not coming within the protective policy, and I beg to submit, in ad- 
dition, that we have gone further in the matter of cherishing one in 
dustry at the expense of another than sound political economy can pos- 
sibly warrant, and that we must retrace our stepsif we would preserve 
the American system in its integrity and retain the hold the Republican 
party deservedly has upon the confidence of the people. 

There are probably a thousand industries in the United States that 
are now, if not conducted at a loss, barely holding their own, though 
managed with the strictest economy; and so unprofitable have many 
of them become that capital no longer seeks investment in them. 

Shall Congress, therefore, select a number of these 
instance—and levy a contribution on all 
the cultivation of the farm profitable? 

Why not vote out of the public Treasury $3 for every acre planted 
in corn or wheat or oats, since plenting has ceased to pay a dividend 
on the investment? Whatisthedierencein principle? I grant there 
is a difference in the relation the two industries sustain to the public, 
but, so far as they are related to the principle underlying the payment 
of subsidies, they stand on an equal footing. 

When the farmer falls behind, finding the balance on the wrong side 
of his ledger, he is compelled to borrow mon 


agricultural, for 


the others in order to make 


y upon mortgage or other- 


wise to pay his taxes and defray his current expenses, and he may 
finally lose his farm, but no one upon this floor, so far as I am aware, 
has proposed to vote him money out of the Treasury in order to induce 
him to continue in a business which has proved unprofitable. In fact 
I think there is some hesitation, and very properly so, about lending 
him money out of the public Treasury on real-estate security. 


This being so, with what grace can we turn to these impoverished 
farmers and others who are fighting the battle against odds and say 
to them: ‘“* We desire to establish, or rather invig an industry 
to wit, that of common carriers on the high seas; the business, for va- 
rious reasons, does not promise to be profitable; we have therefore 
decided to compel you to add another mortgage to your farm, or raise 
money otherwise, and pay it to those engaged in this favored industry, 
in order to makeit profitable to those engagedin it’’? 

Might not the farmers with perfect propriety and great good sense 
reply: ‘“‘Suppose you look up some industries in this country that are 
prosperous and levy upon them toaid us, We think 
cherished awhile from the national Treasury we will he able 
alone’’? 

Another view may be taken of this matter. The 
been adverted to that your ships would not be bu 
are American citizens. They would not be manned by American citi- 
zens. They would not bring goods from other 
have decided that we must prevent that 

They would not take merchandise, except agricultural produce, from 
our own country because we have asserted that our goods cost more 
than those produced anywhere else on earth; and hence it would be 
absurd to attempt to compete with the foreign manufacturers in their 
own markets, unless, forsooth, you sell in those foreign markets to the 
foreign consumers at from 10 to 25 or 50 per cent. less than you do for 
home consumption. 
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This, Iam assured, however, is done; but there again the farmer may 
well interpose and say: ‘' You first insist upon starting an industry, 


to wit, the ocean international carrying trade, and that I shall, out of 


my income, whether I am losing or gaining in my farming venture, 
contribute to make that business profitable.’’ Let us see how the 
farmer is situated. Hesays, ‘‘I am taxed to keep up the manufactar- 
ing industries at home and for that purpose am required to pay higher 
os for what I consume. Now it is proposed that I be taxed to 
yuild ships to carry those home manufactures across the ocean to sell 
them to foreign consumers at from 10 to 334 per cent. less than I can 
buy them for at the shops in the United States where they are produced. 
Just how this game is to prove profitable or of advantage to me is 
notapparent.’’ The farmer continues: ‘‘It appears to be a novel prop- 
osition taken asa whole. First, I am told that unless I consent to 
pay a duty averaging nearly 50 per cent. on dutiable imports, our 
manufacturers can only continue business ata loss. I consent. Sec- 
ond, I am also urged to be taxed to enable merchantmen to sail ships, to 
carry the output of our manufactures to foreign markets, where what 
is lost by selling the goods at a discount will be made up by a subsidy 
paid in cash out of the national Treasury. How am I benefited? 
Why can not our people build ships and sailthem? The answer is we 
can not compete with the pauper and cheap labor abroad. 

‘* That sounds well, but tell me what kind of labor that is pouring in 
through Castle Garden? Enough population each year to form two 
States. That labor goes into your shipyards, your mills, your mines, 
and factories, and our boys are obliged to compete with it. What dif- 
ference does it make to them on which side of the ocean it is employed? 
If you are compelled to cut prices by reason of an oversupply, why 
do you not do the cutting for home folks, whom you have compelled to 
bear the burden, instead of giving the advantage to the foreigner, the 
alien consumer? Is it not time that the ‘wise economic saws,’ that 
were well enough forty or fifty years ago, be retired and ‘modern in- 
stances,’ having some pertinent relation to existing conditions, be 
brought forward ?”’ 

How shali we meet the farmer, the unsk)Jled and the unprotected 
skilled workman? They demand answer, and will not accept the 
rhetorical flourish about seeing our flag upon every sea and a restored 
merchant marine. They will insist upon some more substantial show- 
ing than is to be found in the tiresome clap-trap about home market. 
They will insist that they will no longer be the burden-bearers for the 
sole purpose of multiplying the prosperity of a few. 

There is a fringe on the proposition contained in the bill to make it 
attractive. It has something of the spread eagle about it. I refer to 
the clause which requires that certain classes of ships shall be so con- 
structed that they could readily be converted into cruisers. This is a 
cheap exhibition of alleged patriotism. 

But I am asked, ‘‘Are you opposed to building up our merchant ma- 
rine?’’ Lanswer, certainlynot; but the true question is, are wein favor 
of tearingdown the most important industries in our Republic iu order 
to make the experiment of building up a merchant marine which 
according to ourown showing must, under the influence of our present 
economic system, be an exotic, and that because of the abuse—the 
gross abuse as applied to it—of the beneficent protective system ? 

It by no means follows that opposition to the proposed means in any 
wise involves opposition to the end sought. We want to build upa 
merchant marine, but not in the manner proposed. 

Let us stand face to face with the bald proposition contained in this 
bill, for after all the only way to examine a question fairly is to view 
it from every possible standpoint, the standpoint of opposition as well 
as of favor. 

After we have consented to be taxed to build ships, what commerce 
are you going to carry, gentlemen? You havestated distinctly, and 
so voted, that a foreign commerce, which means an exchange of com- 
modities, is not desired by our people, and, if desired, is not possible 
because of conditions I will refer to in a moment. 

I repeat, the logic of our legislation is that our nation will not find 
its prosperity in the building up of such commerce, and, beyond that, 
we have by our legislation rendered it impossible, if you have told the 
truth, because you have said and reiterated that everything costs so 
much more in this country by reason of the higher wages paid that we 
can not compete with foreign manufacturers; and if the output of our 
factories and mills does not cost any more than the output of the mills 
and factories of our foreign competitors, what is the office of the 50 
and 100 per cent. protectivedaty? Willi you tell me, then, what you 
expect tosell abroad? You answer, the produétsof agriculture. Well, 
if that is so, why not let agriculture sell its produce for the highest 
price possible and ship it at the least possible expense, and without 
paying a subsidy for the privilege? 

We have already handicapped taat industry by shatting in its face 
the gates.of commerce until it is not worth following. We have barred 
it out of Mexico. We have excluded it from Canada. But, heaven 
be praised, we have kept for our people what we are pleased to call the 
‘“‘home market.’’ Delightfal sham and pretense! There is not an 
intelligent man on the floor of the House who does not know that the 
home market is ours; that we hold it by a title indisputable, above 
and beyond the control of this or any other Coe yress. 


So there is no fear of losing the home market, andthe man must re- 
gard the agriculturalcommunity as bejng composed in the main of sim- 
pletons if he supposes they can be jnduced to believe, and they are 
chumps if they do believe, that if we give a wider agd broader range 
to our commerce and open up new avenues of trade of industries will 
be paralyzed and the farmers’ homesrfarket destroyed. 

Will our people quit eating if we extend our commerce? Will the 
sixty-five millions of people in the UF States stubbornly refuse to 
take nourishment because we insist trading with all the nations 
and people of the earth ? 

Will certain favored individuals quit work unless they have secured 
to them by partial law opportunities and advantages that are denied 
to their fellows? Shall we continue to secure to a fraction of our peo- 
ple a better and more profitable opportunity than is secured to the 
farmer and the unskilled and the unprotected skilled workman? Will 
the army of men engaged in certain lines of employment quit work be- 
cause they have to fight the battle of life on the plane of equality with 
their fellow-citizens of the United States? 

If they quit work they will probably quit eating; if they quit eat- 
ing they will probably quitliving. There is no more superlative non- 
sense gathered along the columns of our so-called economic journals 
than that which suggests that our industries will be paralyzed unless 
we permit a favored few of them to build unexampled prosperity on 
the wreck and ruin of those which are vastly more important to our 
nation. 

But we are told that this subsidy policy (which is another form, not 
of wise and practical use, but of an exaggerated abuse of the protective 
system) is in the interest of the American workmen. No speech was 
ever wider of the fact or had in its essence and suggestion less of prac- 
tical trath. 

Who work our mines? Importedlabor. Whostand in most of your 
mills and shops? Imported labor. Who man your ships? Ninety 
per cent. of them owe allegiance to another flag than that which floats 
at the masthead. 

Whence are the seamen that walk the decks of the vessels that be 
long in our coastwise trade? Half of them owe no trace of allegianca 
to the American flag. 

The truth is there is not a hearthstone in America that has not been 
wronged and outraged by an abuse of a system which in its origin and 
influence was most beneficent, but which is now in danger of being 
utilized to oppress the many,in the interest of the few. 

But it is said we insist that one man out of every six who mans these 
vessels shall either be an American citizen or declare his intention to 
become one. This is indeed hypccrisy’s masquerade. I suppose in a 
short time we will have droves marched from Castle Garden to the 
courts to declare their intention to become American citizens in order 
that they may proceed to the decks of our newly built merchantmen 
to drive thence, by an unhealthy competition, those who, with their 
fathers, owe allegiance tothe American flag. 

We hear too much chattef about the nursery of American seamen, 
and we are told that our fisheries furnish that nursery. Let us go ta 
the banks of Newfoundland and the fisheries along our coast and find 
who man the fishing smacks, One Yankee and from ten to forty Nova 
Scotians or Kanucks. Behold the nursery of our seamen! Study the 
character ofthe sprouts that are fonndinthatnursery. One fat, pursy 
American, who uses his country’s flag and the name of patriotism in 
order to accumulate vast wealth at the expense of his fellow-country- 
men. And we consent to pay fourprices for each codfish ball we eat, 
in order that a few enterprising gentlemen may get rich by employing 
the labor of citizens of another nation, and we call that sustaining a 
nursery to sprout and mature American seamen. 

The fact of the business is we have become accustomed to permit- 
ting those who have the advantage, by reason of great wealth and con- 
sequent ability to own or control old-established Republican journals 
and to establish organs and employ the best ability of the country, to 
condemn men who dare to question the divine right of plunder. These 
journals and organs labor assiduously to demonstrate in effect that 
the only right the mass of mankind has is to bear burdens. 

No wonder there is an insurrection of labor! No wonder that Farm- 
ers’ Alliances are formed throughout the country! No wonder there 
was a tidal wave in November! The real wonder is, however, that 
honorable gentlemen upon this floor shou!d be unable to realize the 
significance of that tidal wave. 

True, the propositions submitted by the Alliances as suitable to re- 
lieve the situation are crude and ill-digested, but they do indicate a 
settled purpose in the end to accomplish what is indispensable in this 
country; that is, to secure morenearly equality of opportunity, to com- 
pel the equalization of burdens, and from this protest, which can be 
heard throughout the earth, will come ripened and matured measures 
which will eventually solve the problem. These reforms may come 
late and through much tribulation, but they are as certain to come as 
truth is certain to triumph over error, right to supplant grievous wrong. 

Reverting again to this pretense, for it has simmered down to amere 
pretense of protecting American labor, attention is called to the fact 
that it is the only thing in this country which is persistently wronged 
and outraged, and that in the name of protecting American !abor, home 
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industry. We shut out the product of what we are pleased to call the 
pauper labor of Europe, and with promptness bring and install in our 
shops and factories, mines and mills, and upon our highways the very 
labor against the influence of which, when employed even 100 yards 
away if across a national boundary line we protest as being destructive 
to the interests of the workmen and citizens of our country. 


| of the provisions of tke bill 


There was and still is such a clamor throughout the United States 
demanding that Congress restrict immigration that a committee of this | 


House hurries to place a wire netting across the stream with the result 
that the flow is not even perceptibly impeded; certainly its volume is 
not decreased. By the showing of that same committee more than 
halfa million aliens land upon our shores each year and over one hun- 
dred thousand of them are most undesirable as citizens; yet they 
come. A population greater than that of many of our States is thrown 
in to supplant the opportunity which we have struggled to secure for 
our fellow-citizens and children, and our policy with regard to the 
regulation of that invasion is dictated by the immigrants who landed 
the preceding year, and we stand here wronging every American home 
and every citizen who owes allegiance to the fk ag, by narrowing his 
opportunity, permitting him to be robbed of his rightful heritage by 
neglecting and refusing to regard his request to restrict that class of 
immigration. 

We turn the matter over to those who seem to have less concern 
about the prosperity and happiness of American homes and American 
interests than they have about the homes and interests of foreign lands. 
This is a mere vote-catching game, and it has gone on so long un- 
checked that the sale of an American birthright for a mess of political 
pottage hardly provokes surprise, much less rebuke. And to-day we 
are besought to subsidize ships to give a still more ample opportunity 
for the employment of aliens, aliens to our flag, aliens to our institu 
tions, and candidates for citizenship for revenue only. 

Tn fact our policy has been dictated by those who are here seemingly 
for no other or higher mission than to ‘fatten themselves and spy out 
the land’’ for those whoare to come after. For all these things we will 
be brought unto judgment, and let us hope a braver and more coura- 
geous Congress may be chosen that will not tremble in the presence of 
plain duty or shirk it under the frown of those who think that Ameri- 
can homes are not nearly as sacred as those which are across the sea. 

In the presence of the conditions I have mentioned, I submit that 
this bill, which would subsidize all sailing as well as steam vessels 
within the classes named in the bill, and from which such a beggarly 
amount of advantage will accrue to the mass of the people, ought not 
to pass, 

Instead of piling additional burdens on our people we can not too 
soon begin to remove some part of those that are so burdensome as to 
have become a source of just complaint. 

The country demands a reduction, not an increase of taxation, and 
those who deem the fact to be otherwise will soon realize their error. 

If our party fails to respond to the demands of the people it will be 
retired until it shall be baptized anew with the spirit of Lincoln. 


Contraction of the Currency. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
Tuesday, January 13, 1891. ° 


The Senate having under consideration the ty' |! (S. 4675) to provide against the 
contraction of the currency, and for othe: purpos.s— 


Mr, ALLISON said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Were it not for the fact that I am a member 
of the Committee on Finance, and participated in the preparation of 
the bill now before the Senate, and consented to most of its provi- 
sions, I would not now with the great pressure take any portion of 
the valuable time of the Senate; but, in view of the important amend- 
ment proposing free coinage, and in view of the fact that the fourth 
section as originally proposed was materially changed by the Finance 
Committee during my absence, and because I can not vote for the pro- 
posed amendment to the fourth section, I feel it incumbent upon me 
to state as briefly as I can the reasons for the votes I shall give. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it is justice to the other members of the 
committee to say that the bill was reported without a committal of any 
member of the committee to its provisions. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I understand. 

I only desire to make this explanation so that hereafter it may be 
understood that the bill reported from the committee with the fourth 
section materially changed from its original text was reported, so far 
as that change is concerned, without my sanction of an affirmative 
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vote. I quite agree with the Senator from Rhode Isiand 
that no member of the committee was at any time 
as reported. 
Mr. President, during the long session | 
debate upon the currency question, during whic 
& consensus Of Opinion among those who favored free coinage and lim- 
ited coinage, as well as those who opposed silver, that something should 
be done to provide additional paper cur 
business of the country. 


ast ye: ir we had a protracted 
h there seemed to be 


rency to carry on the increasing 
It is true now, and has been for many years, 
he actual use of me- 
transfer, whether of gold or 
for convenience, they prefer paper sub- 


tallic money as a medium of payment or 
silver, except in small sums; 


} stitutes for coin, whether of gold or silver, these paper substitutes being 


always convertible into coin at the will of the holder. 

The discu ssions of last year ended in the passage of the act of July 
14, 1890, pro viding for an additional volume of paper money of about 
forty millions per annum, this paper money all based 
bullion at its market price, which was to remain in the Treasury 
bullion until it became necessary from to time to coin it 
redemption of the Treasury notes issued upon it, thus saving 
Government expenses of unnecessary coinage, and alsoenabling t! 
ernment to easily adapt itsclf to any new agreed ratio that might be 
established between silver and gold concurrently with other nations. 

| am somewhat impatient at times with the statement so often made 
that coined silver will not circulate, but is returned to the Trea 


upon silver 
as 
for the 
to the 
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ury for 
y, when the facts are 
that neithersilver nor gold socirculates. Doth are discredited as methods 
of payment, and both find their way rapidly either to the vaults of the 
Treasury or to the vaults of banks, and are held there for 
the convertibility of the paper money in actual both performing 
a useful function for this purpose and thereby relieving greenbacks as 
reserves and allowing them to actively circulate. 

So we have found from time to time this just demand for an increase 
of paper money and for some additional method of supplying paper 
money to take the place of the national-bank notes gradually passing 
away under operations familiar to us all. 

Prior to the act of July 14, 1890, the increase of paper money in one 
direction did not fill the gap created by this constant retirement ol 
national-bank notes. The volume of the greenback currency was and 
is absolutely limited by law. Silver certificates were authorized by 
the act of 1878, but their issue was limited also to the number of coined 
dollars of silver deposited in the Treasury. 

Gold certificates were authorized in 1882, 
ver a coined dollar of gold must be in the Treasury for each dollar 
issued. So that the gold and silver certificates in circulation proved 
a great convenience in making exchanges easy; but whilst performing 
this function the gold and silver deposited upon which the issue was 
based were sleeping inthe Treasury vaults, doing no duty whatever in 
the great work of making exchanges, except that of making these ex- 
changes more convenient than if performed by the actual transfer 
the coin. 

In the mean time, with the diminishing circulation of national banks, 
there seemed to be no flexibility to the amount of the paper money, 
from time to time, as changing business conditions required. 

These were the circumstances surrounding us last year, when the 
act of July 14, 1890, became a law, adding month by month a consii- 
erable addition to the total volume of paper money. 

I supposed at the time that this would be a solution of our currency 
troubles, at least until its results could be fairly tested, subject of 
course to whatever agitation might appear from time to time looking to 
the preselit or ultimate opening of our mints to the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. 

It was believed that with this constant outilow of new paper mon 
based on silver, and a legal tender, togethe: with the operations of ' ue 
Treasury in disposing of the accumulated curplus, restoring it to the 
channels or circulation, immediate relief would come. But during the 
brief vacation between October 1 and our reassembling here the situ- 
ation was not improved, and in our great cities especially there was 
such a scarcity of currency as to threaten a panic, if not disaster. 

Whatever the causes were that so rapidly led to this situation, and 
I will not discuss them, they had the effect to make it desirable at 
least that an effort should be made to see what further legislation could 
be devised that would meet general approval at the short session, 
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use, 
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nd 
that couid be passed without protracted debate, and without renewing 
the conflict between those who favor the immediate opening of out 
mints to the free coinage of silver and those who, favoring silver, donot 
wish to incur the present dangers that they fear may result from such 


free coinage under existing conditions. 


It was to meet this situation and to add to the circalating money 
beyond what was provided for by the act of July 14, 1890, that the 
Finance Committee took up the subject, and the result of their delib- 
erations was the presentation of the bill now before the Senate. Al- 
though this bill in its entirety did not receive the sanction of the whole 
committee, yet it represented the average sentiment of the committee 


as the best practicable thing that could he done. 
The first section proposes an additional purchase of 12,000,000 ounces 
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of silver bullion during the current year of 1891, thereby adding this 
year to the paper money from fourteen to fifteen millions of dollars,de- 
pending upon the priceof bullion. Thissection provides that not more 
than $3,000,000 shall be purchased in any one month. 

I assented to this section understanding it had the sanction and ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and also the approval of those 
who favor the continued enlargement of the use of silver as money. 

it was claimed, both by the Treasury and those who had studied the 
movements of silver bullion, that the considerable fluctuations of the 
price arose from the fact that pending legislation last year there was 
an accumulation of bullion, that this caused these fluctuations unde- 
sirable to the Treasury in its purchases and undesirable to the general 
commercial interests, and that this surplus out of the way the price 
would be more stable, benefiting alike the Treasury and the producers 
of silver. 

For these reasons | gave my assent to the purchase proposed in the 
first section. 

But in the debate it isdisclosed that those States which are especially 
interested in the production of silver, through their Senators, do not de- 
sire this section, even though they can notsecure free coinage. There- 
fore, speaking for myself, if no one else does, I will at the proper time, 
and when in order, move to strike out the first section of the bill, es- 
pecially in view of the criticisms made upon it by the Senator from 
Colorado | Mr. TELLER] and the Senator from Nevada [ Mr. STEWART]. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to say to the Senator thatso far as my 
anxiety about the steadying of the price of silver is concerned it has 
been quite as much that it should steady the price of wheat, corn, and 
cotton as the price of silver; for the Senator will observe that the prices 
of cotton, wheat, and corn have fluctuated within the last ninety days 
practically with silver. As silver went up the pricesof those products 
went up and as silver went down their prices went down. 

Mr. ALLISON, Mr. President, I do not care to go into the general 
question of prices at this moment, nor into the causes which may from 
time to time affect them; nor did I allude to this question in any other 
sense nor for any other purpose except to say that I supposed that this 
section was in accord with the general judgment and sentiment of those 
who desire, steadily and not by uneven steps, to accelerate the value of 
silver bullion. 

If for any reason they do not now favor it, I propose to vote tostrike 
it out. 

‘The second section of the bil) allows banks of $50,000 capital already 
existing to retire their bonds down to $1,000 and new ones to begin 
with a deposit of $1,000, so as to enable those now in existence to re- 
tire their circulation, and those hereafter organized not to take circu- 
lation unless they find it desirable to do so, failing to take circulation, 
making them banks of discount and deposit only. It was believed 
this would enable small banks to be organized under the national sys- 
tem without circulation if they so desired. 

The third section authorizes national banks to take out circulation 
equal to the par of their bonds, | “tead of 90 per cent. as now author- 
ized. These two sections taken together it was supposed would have 
the effect to make the inevitable reduction of national-bank circula- 
tion more gradual in the reduction of its notes, in order that their cir- 
culation retired would more certainly be supplemented by other cur- 
rency provided for in the bill and by the act of 1890. They were not 
intended to have any effect or influence upon the larger question 
whether it is wise or otherwise to allow banks to issue paper money, 
nor do I see that they have any appreciable effect upon that general 
question. 

The fourth section of the bill as originally agreed upon deals with 
this larger question by assuming in the first place that there will be a 
constant diminution in the volume of bank notes and provides for a 
substitution of other notes to take their place, so that by the operations 
of the act of July 14, 1890, and the proposed act there will bea positive 
increase of circulation to the extent provided for by the act of 1890. 
And under the fourth section of this bill there will be no diminution 
of volume because of the retirin. of bank circulation, no matter how 
rapid their retirement may be. 

It is proposed by this section to substitute Treasury notes based on 
silver tothe extent that silver may beoffered, and, in case of failure, to 
make up the ‘deficiency in issue of United States notes. It is not 
probable, under its operations, that other than Treasury notes based 
on silver bullion would be issued, and, if at all, only toa very limited 
extent. I agreed to this section and will vote for it. I regard the 
substitute proposed, whatever may be its virtues or its vices, as one 
likely to retard atid impede the progress of the bill, and will not vote 
for its substitution. 

The fifth section of the bill provides in substance that when the price 
of silver shall for one year be at par with gold on the ratio of 16 to 1, 
then the purchase of silver bullion shall cease and our mints shall be 
open to the free coinage of silver at that ratio. 

I do not attach any great value to this section. I agree with Sen- 
ators who criticise it that it is of little practical value, as that situation 
is not likely to arise until some arrangement looking to a common ratio 


between the United States and some of the leading commercial nations 
of Europe is secured. 

As long as the mints of Europe are closed and as long as they ad- 
here to the ratio of 15} as one of the conditions of their reopening, it is 
not probable that continuously for any one year the price will be 3} pe: 
cent. above the European ratio. 

This provision was inserted as a concession to those who believe that 
the price can be advanced to par under our ratio without free mintage. 
The Senator from Nevada [Mr. SrEwARtT] does not think this contin- 
gency will arise. Concurring with him in that view, I believe it is of 
no practical value. 

The next section provides for the recoinage of the fractional silver in 
the Treasury and the conversion of ten millions of such fractional sil- 
ver into bullion and theissuing of ten millionsof Treasury notes thereon, 
thus adding $10,000,000 to our paper circulation in lieu of the dormant 
silverin the Treasury. The next section provides for a like conversion 
of the bullion arising from the redemption of trade dollars, adding, in 
round numbers, $6,000,000 more to the paper circulation. The remain- 
ing sections, except the last, are of minor importance and are asked for 
by the Treasury Department for the convenience of administration. 

The last section is of great importance, first as a declaration that it 
is the continued purpose of the United States to use both silver and 
gold as metallic money. It also expresses a willingness on our part to 
agree concurrently with other nations to a common ratio as between 
the two metals, and that our mints may be opened to free coinage at 
that ratio upon proclamation of such agreement by the President. It 
provides for the appointment of commissioners in the event that other 
nations shall propose such conference. 

I believe that if silver is to be restored to its condition prior to 1871, 
so as to take its pace side by side with gold permanently, some agree- 
ment to that end for a common ratio and contiruous free coinage must 
be made, at least with the European states comprising what is known 
as the Latin Union. Thus believing, I think it important that we 
should show our willingness to meet with them for such purpose. 

I do not understand that this bill was reported from the committee 
as a final solution of this great question of the ratio or an abandon- 
ment of any further steps looking toa permanent ratio and with it free 
mintage of silver; but chiefly, if not wholly, to suppleinent the legis- 
lation of last year by presently enlarging the volume of currency there 
provided for and making it certain that whatever vicissitudes may 
overtake the national-bank circulation the people are not to suffer a 
diminution of the volume of currency on account of such diminution 
of national-bank notes, and also to still further increase our purchases 
of silver bullion as a basis for the currency and at the same time pro- 
vide an enlarged market for the silver bullion of our people. 

The.committee believed that the general effect of these provisions 
would be healthful and stimulating to trade and business without a 
chance of losing either silver or gold as a part of our system of money. 

This being the situation of the bill before the Senate as presented by 
the Committee on Finance, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Stewart] 
some days ago presented an amendment, whichis now pending, having 
for its object and purpose the free and unlimited coinage of silver, au- 
thorizing the owner of fine silver equivalent to 412} grains of standard 
silver to carry that bullion to the mints of the United States and re- 
ceive therefor without charge coined dollars, such as have been issued 
in limited quantities under the act of 1878; or, at the option of such 
owner, he shall receive from the Treasury Treasury notes representing 
such dollars, of the kind and character authorized by the act of July 
14, 1890, which makes these notes a legal tender in payment of all 
debts, public and private; or, in other words, to issue Treasury notes 
at the rate of $1 for each 412.5 grains of standard silver that may be 
presented at any subtreasury or mint of the United States. If this is 
not correct, I hope the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEwARrT] will cor- 
rect me. ‘ 

Mr. STEWART. That is the proposition. The holders of the bul- 
lion can have the notes or the coin at their option. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If it will not interrupt the Senator, I will state 
that I do not understand the amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
requires that the silver presented shall be nine-tenths fine. 

Mr. ALLISON. Notat all. The bullion shall not be too base for 
the operations of the mint. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It may be necessary that the mints or assay offices 
shall refine the silver afterwards. : 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand that the bullion must be presented in 
such shape and form as to be fit for the operations of the mint, and does 
not mean nine-tenths fine, or finesilver It may mean silver more de- 
based, if it can be manipulated by the mint machinery. 

Mr. STEWART. It is the same proposition now that there is in the 
bill which the Senator from Iowa indorsed, that shall obtain when 
silver shall stand at par for one year. 

Mr. ALLISON. But I have already explained to the Senator that 
I was in favor of that proposition without strict examination as to its 
details, because I believed that, in the nature of things, that event would 
not occur; but it was a concession that I was willing to make to those 
who believed it would occur, having my own views as to the result of it. 

Mr. President, by this amendment we are confronted with two alterna- 
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tive propositions of great moment to all our people, namely, whether 
by opening our mints to all the silver of the world wecan raise its 
value in the markets of the world to that of gold, at the ratio of 16 
tol, and, if not, whether the effect will not be to put us upon the ex- 
clusive standard of silver at a price largely, or at least considerably, 
reduced as compared with gold, and whether a nation as rich and 
prosperous as ours can afford to make this great change in justice to all 
the great interests of our country, whether of production, of property, 
of trade, or of labor. 


If I believed that free coinage or free use of Treasury notes in the | 


way proposed was practicable, without affecting all these great inter- 
ests and in addition disturbing greatly the relations between debtor 
and creditor, I would gladly join those who favorit; but, believing as 
I do in the permanent use of both gold and silver as money, on a ratio 
which will allow both to be used interchangeably, as a measure of 
value and as a means of exchanging products, and that this amend- 
ment will make this desirable result more remote than it would be 
under existing conditions, I can hot support it. 

I believe the effect of the proposed measure will be to postpone for 
a time, if not indefinitely, arrangements for free coinage in accord with 
other nations, and even though it may not induce them to immediately 
part with their silver and take in lieu of it our gold, that it will have 


the effect to keep closed their mints to silver and thus debase it, and | 


to throw all the silver or practically all produced in the futuve into our 
circulation here and gradually take from us our gold, and thus keep up 
the disparity between the two metals as respects their bullion value. 

It is said that the coined silver money of Europe, amounting in round 
numbers to eleven hundred millions of dollars, will not come here in 
exchange for gold, because it will cost these governments or the people 
holding it there 3} per cent. on each dollar to make the exchange, and 
that inasmuch as this silver is now there on a par with gold in use 
there will be no motive for them to make the exchange. 

If this be true, as stated by these promoters of the amendment, and 
if it be also true, as stated by them, thatthe object of the amendment is 
to secure an enlargement of the currency in the immediate future, 
how is the latter to be accomplished if other nations do not send us 
their silver? Under the law of July 14, 1890, we buy annually 54,- 
000,000 ounces of silver at the market price and issue Treasury notes 
therefor. That, according to thestatement of Senatorsand the best data 
attainable, is 4,000,000 ounces more than the total production of our 
mines. Am I right in this statement? 

Mr. STEWART. I think you are. 

Mr. ALLFSON. In other words, under existing law, the United 
States takes for coinage purposes all the product of American imines, 
and in addition, for coinage purposes, gbout 4,000,000 ounces of the 
Mexican mines that lie adjacent to us. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator will allow me to state that this law 
of last year does not authorize the consumption of all the product of 
the silver in this country that is taken in the ore and reduced here by 
oursmelters, The proposition of the Secretary of the Treasury last year 
was to take the product of our mines and the product reduced here 
coming from Mexico. 

Mr. ALLISON, It is estimated that we smelt in this country the 
Mexican ores, which are brought here and manipulated by our smelt- 
ers, to the amount of $7,000,000 per annum. That is the estimate of 
the Treasury for the last year. 

Mr. STEWART. It would not be as large now, because the duty 
on lead has been changed. It would probably be $3,000,000 or $4,- 
000,000. That is all you can expect now. 

Mr. ALLISON. Under the operations of the tariff act of last year 
we then excluded these Mexican ores so that the $7,000,000 of silver 
ore imported and reduced here has by the effect of the tariff been re- 
duced to say $4,000,000, so that under existing law we provide for 
coinage purposes for the entire product of our mines and for the Mexican 
ores imported and smelted here. We compel the silversmiths and the 
decorators and those who use silver in the arts to go abroad and pur- 
chase all the silver thus used, amounting annually in our country to 
seven or eight million dollars. 

Then, I repeat, by existing law we have provided for all our own 
product and for the Mexican ores in addition. We issue Treasury 
notes for it atthe market price, and the higher the price the more notes 
are issued, and we compel the purchase of $8,000,000, or about that 
sum, from other countries for use in the arts in addition. 

Senators favoring this amendment have repeatedly stated here that 
it is not the intent or purpose or expectation that under tbe provisions 
of the proposed amendment there will be imported into the United 
States silver for coinage purposes, and the Senator from Nevada [ Mr 
STEWART] has suggested an amendment, although he has not offered 
it, confining the operation of the amendment to American silver. Now, 
if it be true that the effect of the amendment is not to induce importa- 
tions of silver in exchange for gold, what chance is there for an enlarge- 
ment of the currency or what benefit is to accrue save that it will en- 
able the holder of silver bullion to sell it to the United States at $1.29 
for each ounce instead of $1.05, now about the current price in the city 
of New York? 


Mr. STEWART. May I answer that question now ? 
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of the United States of thousands of millions in the depreciation of 
their property. We want to right the wrong, and this does it, 
Mr. ALLISON. As respects the question of righting a wrong by re 





funding to the silver-producers all the money they have lost by the 
| demonetization of silver by Germany and the Latin Union and the 
United States in 1873, during all the intervening years, it is imposs 
ble. As to the question of robbing all the people of the world by such 
demonetization, it can not beconsidered here. Iam insympathy with 
the Senator as respects the wrong then done or the blunder made, how- 
ever it may be characterized, That it was a great mistak« uer 
ally believed; that it shouid be remedied as far as possible I believe 
but the amendment proposed is not a remedy as | believ: 
Mr. PLUMB. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him a1 


ment? 

Mr. ALLISON, Certainly. 

Mr. PLUMB.  Ifsilver is to be recognized as merchand! and that 
seems to be the tenor of the Senator’s argument 


Mr. ALLISON, No, itis not; it is the reverse 

Mr. PLUMB. It is simply because the Senator—I think I do not 
misquote him or misunderstand him—speaks of the loss to somebody 
by reason of the fact that this bill would put up silver, w s if the 
present plan should be carried out silver might be purchased from time 
to time ata less price. Therefore, if silver is to be permanently recog 
nized as merchandise, and that is the logic of the Senator’s argument 
why should we not substitute for silver iron, aluminum, nickel, o1 
any other material and issue currency on that? 

Mr. ALLISON. That would be a pertinent question and one that 

| I ought to be able to answer if anything I am saying now, as prelim- 


inary to what I may say hereafter (becanse I can not say everything 
at the moment), indicated that I believed that silver was to be rele 
gated to the limbo of a commodity only, and never to be used as money 
In that case I should agree with the Senator that we might as well 
base money on iron or on any other kind of property as upon silver 
Ido not believe that. I believe silver is a precious metal. I beliefe 
silver has all the qualities of money that gold has, and that it will not 
only be used by our people, but by all the people of the world as 
money; and whatever I can do to promote that end by my vote 
speech I shall do here now, everywhere, and always 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALLISON. I was arguing for the moment, if the Senator will 
| pardon me, to show that the logic of this bill is not the logic claimed 
for it by its promoters. It is that logic which will lift upto par, what- 
ever par is (and I will meet that question later), all the silver, wher 
ever it may be held or owned or circulated. If it doesnot mean that, 
| it is mere leather and prune!lo, and has no significance as respects the 
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a ratio of 16 to 1, a ratio unknown, I repeat, anywhere else on the face 


of the globe to-day. 


This amendment opens all this silver to coinage at that ratio, or to 
exchange at that ratio for Treasury notes redeemable at the will of 
the holder in gold orsilver coin. It seems to me clear that under 


these circumstances our paper money will soon be upon a silver stand- 
ard exclusively, and that gold must be at a premium and thereby 
practically withdrawn from circulation and use except as a commodity, 
which Senators so much deplore when applied to silver. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa what 
difficulty there would be in the other nations of the world adopting 
our ratio. They would lose nothing by it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will come to that question. Itmay be, with our 
production of 50,000,000 ounces of silver, that we can do what is pro- 
posed without speedily disarranging the situation as respects metallic 
money in other countries. It is because I believe we can not that I 
am not now, as I was not in 1878, in favor of the free coinage of silver 
without an international agreement or concurrence. 

Here, as I pass, let me say that the Bland bill, so called, which was 
read at the Secretary's desk this morning, as it originally passed the 
House in 1878 was a mild device in comparison with the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada, The original Bland bill simply allowed 
the tree coinage of silver, placing it upon the same ratio as gold and 
allowing it to be treated as gold; but this bill goes a long way beyond 
that. 1t requires the Government of the United States to issue a 
paper dollat for every ounce of silver that is brought to the mint, from 
wherever that comes, making-that paper dollar a legal tender in pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, and throwingupon the Govern- 
ment the responsibility of maintaining a reserve for its redemption, 
in either silver or gold, at the option of the holder. The amount of 
silver that can be coined is limited by the capacity of the mint. The 
amount here has no such conservative limit. 

Mr. STEWART. Does not the same law now obtain as to gold? I 
ask the Senator. You are required to issue dollars or give them coin 
certificates for gold, which is precisely the same thing. 

Mr. ALLISON. Wedo not issue noteson gold bullion or certificates 
on gold bullion; but the situation as respects silver, as the Senator 
knows, is totally different. Silver bullion is worth 20 per cent. less 
than gold bullion, measured in gold. It is, therefore, in effect and in 
result a proposition that we shall in advance take all this money, pay- 
ing $1 for 412} grains of silver, no matter what happens with gold. 
Now, believing as I believe, that the effect of such measure standing 
alone would be, first, to hoard gold and, next, to send it abroad, I can 
not vote for the amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 

It proposes to deal with the most delicate and complicated subject 
in a way, as I believe, to invite more serions trouble than we have had 
for many years in our finances. It proposes to deal with the standard 
of money, the most delicate of all matters relating to money. 

I wish to read now what Alexander Hamilton said in his report on 
the Mint as respects the question of dealing with the standards of 
money. These observations, made by him in 1792, on the establish- 
ment of the Mint, are quite as pertinent now as then and of infinitely 
greater importance as respects the interests involved. I quote from 
his report: 


A plan for an establishment of this nature involves a great variety of consid- 
erations, intricate, nice, and important. The general state of debtor and cred- 
stor, all the relations and consequences of price, the essential interests of trade 
and industry, the value of all property, the whole income, both of the State and 
of individuals, are liable to be sensibly influenced, beneficially or otherwise, 
by the judicious or injudicious regulation of this interesting object. 

It is one, likewise, not more necessary than dificult to be rightly adjusted ; 
one which has frequently ocoupied the reflections and researches of politicians, 
without having harmonized their opinions on some of the most important of 
the principles which enter into its discussion. Accordingly, different systems 
continue to be advocated, and the systems of different nations, after much in- 
vestigation, continue to differ from each other. 

But ifa right adjustment of the matter be traly of such nicety and difficulty, 
« question naturally arises— 

I call the attention of Senators to this— 


whether it may not be most advisable to leave things ia this respect in the 
state in which they are. Why, might it be asked, since they have so long pro- 
eeeded in a train which has caused no general sensation of incaneenieee. 
should alterations be attempted the precise effect of which can not with cer- 


tainty be calculated ? 

Those are the opening observations of Alexander Hamilton when he 
made his celebrated report looking to the fixing of a ratio between 
gold and silver in the United States, our Constitution having prohib- 
ited any State from making anything but gold and silver'a legal ten- 
der in the payment of debts. Alexander Hamilton goes on in this re- 
port to show us how he arranged the ratio which he established at that 
time, which was afterwards recognized and adopted by Congress. He 
took the Spanish milled dollars, not the full dollars, not the abraded 
dollars, but the average of those dollars, weighed them in a nice scale, 
and finally took the average, which made the ratio 15 to'1. 

He states that he made that ratio also because he found it more 
nearly in accord with the general situation as respected silver and gold 
in the other nations of the world which were then using both silver 
and gold as full legal tender, with free mintage of both. Great Britain, 
although in the midst of war, was upon a specie basis at that time, with 
the full use of silver and gold at a ratio of 15.2 tol. France had the 
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full use of silver and gold at the rate of 15.5 to 1, and other nations 
had varying ratios between 15 and 15} to 1. Mr. Hamilton, after stat- 
ing that this was a question of such nicety and such delicacy that he 
approached it with distrust and weighed every balance and every scale 
in order that no injustice might be done to the debtors, that no injus- 
tice might be done to the ereditors, that no injustice might be done to 
property, that no injustice might be done to the wages of labor, en- 
tered upon that great work with hesitation and with study of every 
question involved, so as to injure no interest. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And Jefferson joined him. 

Mr. ALLISON. Jefferson joined him in the work and approved his 
report, and the First Congress adopted his recommendations and sug- 
gestions and embodied them in our statutes. At that time we had 
both silver and gold in our country and Hamilton so balanced their 
relations as to do justice between all classes of our people, then num- 
bering but 3,000,000, impoverished by a war which had lasted seven 
years, during which time the country had passed through every phase 
of the money question and bad tried every expedient to provide cir- 
culating money, as we had then but little silver or gold in circulation 
and the temptation to debase the standard must have been great. But 
the men who framed our Government dealt with these nice and deli- 
cate questions, not with a rude hand—I do not speak in any offensive 
sense—but with a most delicate hand, inorder that no injustice might 
be done anywhere to any one. 

Mr.PLUMB. TheSenatorspoke of rudeness as relating to the ques- 
tion of the adjustment of value between the two metals. What does 
he think about the demonetization act of 1873 as an act of Italian 
finesse ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it was a great blunder, a great mistake. 
I do not disagree with the Senator about that. I did notspeak about 
rudeness in a personal sense. I mean to say there is a difference be- 
tween these two metals, which is to be—— 

Mr. PLUMB. What made it? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam not speaking of what madeit. I know what 
made it. It was legislation that made it. 

Mr. PLUMB. And legislation can unmakeit. [Applause in the gal- 
lery. ] 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; I have no doubt it can, but not the 
legislation here proposed. I am for legislation that will be effective to 
accomplish the purpose, not that will involve us in greater difficulty 
still. The Senator and myself, perhaps, do not differ in the result we 
propose to reach, but we do differ as to the method of reaching that 
result. 

There is confessedly a wide difference now between the two metals, 
ranging from 20 to 24 per cent., not onlyin our country, but through- 
out the world, affecting all the gold and all the silver of the world. 
Exchanges are made upon small fractions of projit. Now itis proposed 
that we can, standing alone in the United States, by law bridge over 
this difference so as to make all the silver worth 20 per cent. more than 
it is now, as if we do not then there is a parting of the metals in our 
own country which puts gold at a premium and causes it to be bought 
and sold as a commodity and hoarded for that purpose, or exported to 
purchase silver, which by our law is suddenly enhanced in value. I 
believe the effect of this will be to place us on a silver basis, thus af- 
fecting the value of all existing property, debts, and credits. 

I have heard it said that the bondholders of the United States are 
chiefly affected, and therefore hostile to free coinage. The bondhold- 
ers are now bound to take their pay in silver dollars of the present 
standard. They have no right to complain as long as the silver dollar 
contains 412} grainsof standardsilver. That is theircontract. There- 
fore I dismiss them. 

But in 1873 we most unwisely demonetized silver, following the 
policy of Germany and Great Britain. This coincident action on the 
part of Germany and the United States, closing the mints of both 
countries by law to the free coinage of silver, forced France and the 
other states of the Latin Union to adopt the same policy, and thus in 
three short years silver was outlawed by the concurrent Jegislation of 
these commercial countries. That it went down and down in value 
compared with gold was a logical result, and, but for the beneficent 
legislation of 1878 and the conferences inaugurated by that legislation 
and the discussions that followed in Europe as well as in our own 
country, the followers of the gold standard would have triumphed per- 
maneutly. 


Now, this great wrong, done in the way I lave stated, can not be 
rectified by one country alone, even though it be strong in population, 
wealth, and resources, as the United States confessedlyis. Toattempt 
it unaided is a most hazardous experiment, if one object be to restore 
the parity between the two metals and their international use, as be- 
fore the legislation looking to the demonetization of silver. If, how- 
ever, this is no part of the purpose, but it is to adopt free coinage of 
silver in our own country, whatever may be the effect as respects our 
retention of gold and its use, or the relative value of one to the other, 
then we are bound to consider existing conditions. 

A whole generation has passed away since 1873. The relations of 
debtor and creditor and property rights have changed many times as to 
the persons affected. New rights have been acquired and new inter- 
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considered as well as those existing in 1873, which in comparison can 
not be great and are confined chiefly to bonds of railways, and in small 
degree the holders of the bonds of the United States, the latter rapidly 
diminishing in amount and bound by the contract of the bond to take 
silver of the standard value at the time of issue. 


So that in any legislation now enacted these must be 


Mr. STEWART. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEWART. If by law the bondholders are required to take 
silver, why has the Government been paying them in the dearer money 
and losing a vast amount for the last fifteen or twenty years? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not know; I have not been Secretary of the 
Treasury. But up to this moment all the silver and all the gold are 
upon a par, and practically a paymentin either of the metals is equiv- 
alent to a payment in the other or both. 

Mr. STSWART. The bondholders have never been paid in silver, 
have they ? 

Mr. ALLISON. Secretary Sherman paid silver and gold; at least 
it has been often so stated. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Iowa admit that there has 
been any difference in our currency ? 

Mr. ALLISON. No, I donot. On the contrary, I maintain that 
all our currency, paper, silver, and gold, has been since resumption 
and is now on a pur and equivalent to gold, and has been and is prac- 
tically convertible into gold coin. 

I understand the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] states that he 
did pay bonds in silver as well as gold, without distinction, when he 
was Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I bought the gold itself with silver certificates. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I remember, to the extent of many millions of 
dollars; but,{returning to the line of my argument, here is a proposi- 
tion to bridge over suddenly by our own unaided legislation for free 
coinage 20 to 24 per cent, of difference between silver and gold. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] asks, was not this situation 
produced by that same action? I haveshown that it was done by con- 
current legislative action, Germany taking the initiative in 1871. Ger- 
many could not have done it alone, nor could the United States alone, 
nor can we now alone, in my belief, accomplish the restoration of this 
parity thus lost by the action of Germany, the United States, and the 
Latin Union States. This is the situation now. 

I repeat, great interests have arisen since 1873, property acquired, 
new debts created, rates of wages established, savings accumulated and 
deposited. The proposed change in the standard ([ am maintaining 
that this legislation will change the standard) will affect all property, 
all wages, all earnings, and incomes of whatever nature. 

Mr. STEWART. Will not the issuance of more paper money pro- 
duce the game effect? Does not the quantity of money determine its 
value? 

Mr. ALLISON. To increase the volume of money convertible into 
coin may have the effect to revive business depressed, increase the de- 
mand for labor by stimulating industries, and thus increase wages; 
and the contraction of the volume may have the reverse effect; but a 
change of the standard which measures all these is a very different 
thing, changing wholly and suddenly all existing relations. 

I am proceeding on theassumption that silver is to be the standard, 
and that it is to be a standard debased to at least one-half of the ex- 
isting difference between silver and gold, It may not be so much; it 
may be more; but, whatever it jis, these changes will go into every 
channel and avenue of trade and business, into our savings banks, into 
our shops and factories, into the purchasing power of a day’s labor, 
changing the relations of debtor and creditor, affecting pensions and 
all incomes. 

Here isa pension bill lying upon your table which provides for the 
paymentof $135,000,0000f pensions. Assuming now that the standard 
is changed, and changed to a certain degree, whether it be 5 per cent. 
or 10 per cent., does it not change thereby the amount we pay to the 
pensioners year by year? Capitalize the annuities we pay to pension- 
ers and they will amount to—I never have analyzed it closely, but 
they will amount, certainly, to $3,000,000,000as a public debt of the 
United States, taking the present and prospective pensions. 

Mr. STEWART. Havethe pensioners ever complained of or refused 
to receive silver dollars? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam now arguing as to what I regard as the effect. 
I have not even argued yet as to its justice or injustice. Iam only ar- 
guing as to who are to be affected by what we are doing here to-day or 
what we are proposing to do. 

Mr. President, I say, and I believe, that it is not wise for the pen- 
sioner, that it is not wise for the laborer, that it is not wise for the 
tiller of the soil, or the mechanic, or any man who earns money by the 
sweat of his face, to thus ina moment change his relations to property 
and to values and to wages to the extent of from 20 to 24 per cent. [ 
am arguing an extreme case, I agree, because I do not believe that this 
difference will be 24 per cent., and hence I come now to the point of 
the inquiry of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLuMB]. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN ] read a long statement here 


Will the Senator allow me to make a suggestion ? 
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showing the cost of the production of silver, and he was antagon 
somewhat by the Senator from Colorado | Mr. TELLER |} 
ators upon that point. Mr. President, the Senator 
even give us the cost of mining gold. If he had, I have no doubt he 
would have been able to show that it cost no more per ounce or no 
more per pound relatively to value to produce gold in our country tl 


and other Sen 
from Ohio did not 
’ 


| it does to produce silver from the mines. 


Lt 
ES 


Mines of the precious metals are rare. Men delve and dig for thes 


metals year by year, many of them through all their lives, and die in 


poverty because they have not found these treasures. Other men, who 
have more foresight or insight or luck or whatever it may be called, 
suddenly come upon great bonanzas, like the Comstock lode or like 
the Granite Mountain mine in Montana, and suddenly turn from men 
of poverty into millionaires and ac juire great riches Therefore it is 
that for a great many years I have rid myself of the delusion that the 


value of money depends wholly upon the cost of production without 
taking account of its use, and I have eliminated that idea from any con 
sideration that I give to this subject. 

Of course, in a general sense, there thay be something 
spects the whole cost of producing either goid 


said as re- 


or silver, I believe it 
is the power and force of law that practically makes silver and gold 
money at a fixed relation t» each other, and that the relation be 
tween gold and silver can be fixed and must be fixed practically by 
law, andit can not be fixed in any other way, so that both metals will 


circulate interchangeably. So believing, I am in favor of 
practicable that will establish by law their proper relation. 
But this law must be so universal among commercial nations as tha 
the ratio thus fixed will absorb both metals through free coinage, a 
the mints of France did before the disturbance of 1871. The fixing ot 
this ratio is a difficult and delicate affair, as all past experience dis- 
closes. Alexander Hamilton emphasizes thisin his report from which I 
have already quoted. 


vervt] ’ 
everylLboiny 


I alluded to the ratio fixed in 1792 by the Second Congress of the 
United States. That ratio as it happened was a wrong ratio, and yet 
it was only a wrong ratio by one-half. If the ratio had been 155 in 
stead of 15, we should not be arguing this question to-day in this 


Chamber; but Alexander Hamiltonand those associated with him, with 


the best lights they had, fixed the ratio at 15 to 1, while France at the 
same time, or about the same time, fixed the relation of 15) tol. ‘There- 
fore the gold of our country, and not only the gold coined in our country, 
but the gold coinage in use here of every country, practically was ban- 
ished from the United States because during all the years prior, | | 
lieve, to 1857, we imported into the United States gold from every coun- 
try that coined gold, and made it a legal tender at its nominal 1 1 
Che effect of this ratio was to banish the gold from our countr und 


only silver came in here. That continued until 1834, when the ratio 
was changed again, after a long debate in this Chamber, from 15 to 1 


to 16 to 1; and as great a mistake was made then as was made in 1792, 
because the change of that relation, although only one degree, drove 
all the silver that had Leen coined at our Mint and that had come from 
other countries, which was a legal tender here, from our sho to where 
it was worth 3} per cent. more than it was worth in the United States 
under that ratio, as each change of one-half in the ratio is equivalent 
to 34 percent. in the vaiue of the coin afiected 

rhe Senator from Ohio made only a partial statement when he spoke 
of the legislation of 1853, although he characteri it properly. Up 
to that legislation of 1853 every half-dollar, every quarter-dollar, every 
fractional-silver piece in the United States was a full legal tender, and 


foreign silver coins were also a legal tender, as 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] reminds me. 


a Rhode 
Up to that moment these silver 


the senator Ire 


coins were a legal tender; but they were not in circulation, they were 
not in the country. Why? They had been panoplied and crowned 
with everything that the United States Government could give tuem, 


even to the point of allowing dimes to pay debts ot 
Although they were thus clothed with this extraordi 
legal tender, they vanished from our country and were not afterwards 
seen here. Those who will read the debates of 1853 will see that it 
was necessary to pass that law in order that our people might have the 
fractional money that was necessary to carry on their little transactions, 
such as the payment of grocery bills and the daily transactions of buy 
ing newspapers and so on. 

lt is because of these historical precedents, it is because we need no 
go to the region of prophecy as to what is to come, that I am led to be- 
lieve that there must bea parting between sil ld. Ihave seet 


a million dollars. 
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it historically twice in the United States, and no man who has read our 
history can fail to see that it was because we twice made a mistake of 
34 per cent. that we first lost all of our gold and then lost all of our 


silver. 

Mr. President, these two historic parallels as respects this bill show 
to me that whatever may be our fate (and I am not arguing at this 
moment whether it is wise or otherwise) it willonly be a question of a 
brief time under these provisions when our gold will practically go out 
of the country or will be marked at its value abroad us compared with 
silver bullion abroad. 

That brings me to another point, and that is the point of the standard, 
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Silver bullion abroad can never depreciate. Why? Because the mo- 
ment it depreciates there it will come here; itcertainly will aslongasour 
gold lasts. Ifa man has a hundred pounds troy of silver bullion he 
will bring that hundred pounds here. Why? Because the Govern- 
mentof the United States gives him an equivalent in dollars. Those 
dollars, it is true, represent silver, and, therefore, they represent the 
standard. What will be a dollar if this bill passes? It will be 412} 
grainsof silver. That will be the dollar; that will be the standard. 

That brings me to the question whether we shall have silver come 
from abroad under this proposed legislation. We fix the ratio here at 
ito16. That isa difference of 3} per cent. as between 15} and 16. 
Every single ounce of silver that is held in Europe to-day is held on a 
basis of 15} to 1. Jivery law relating to currency in Europe is to-day 
as 15} is tol. 

There was a controversy here between two Senators as respects the 
amount of silver in France. That can not be certainly known, but I 
have no doubt that it amounts to $800,000,000, I have nodoubt that 
even the estimate of the Senator from Colorado is within the true esti- 
mate. France has practically $800,000,000 of silver and $900,000, 000 of 
gold. The Netherlands, a little country, has in round numbers about 
$100,000,000 in silver. The Senator from Nevada will give me the 
correct amount. Iam not speaking now in detailed numbers; I am 
speaking in roundnumbeis. The Netherlands have the relation of 154 
to 1. 

Mr. STEWART. The Netherlands have $65,000,090 of silver. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam speaking of silver. The Netherlands have 
$65,000,000 of silver on the relation of 155 tol. Germany has $8),- 
000,000 of silver. Belgium hassome. Italy has a considerable quan- 
tity. 

Mr. STEWART. The amount of silver circulating in the ratio of 
15) to 1 is a little less than one thousand millions, and four hundred 
millions of token coin. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. I will not be particular about odd 
inillions. I am dealing with this subject in a general way, and there- 
fore am not using tables. I care not whether it is a thousand mil- 
lions or eleven hundred millions or twelve hundred millions for the 
purposes of my argument. I have given in round numbers the amount 
of carrent silver that is there. France and her people are, in my be- 
lief, to-day as much in favor of the use of silver as are the people of the 
United States. Silveris atraditional coin withthem, They have held it 
through all governmental changes, through all revolutions, through 
all perturbations and all calamities. Therefore they stand ready to 
uphold silver. 

Now, what do we say to them and what do we say to the people who 
have this thousand millions of silver? Wesay to them, ‘‘ You must 
recoin your thousand millions of silver in order to meet the ratio of the 
United States or else you must forever keep your mints closed to the 
coinage of silver,’’ for they can not open their mints to free coinage at 
their present ratio if we adopt free coinage at 16 to 1. 

This bill in its last section looks to the appointment of a commission, 
or rather to the reopening of the negotiations as respects a uniform 
coinage for the world atan agreed ratio for all. This was the declared 
policy by the legislation of 1878, and I regret to say that in my belief 
it has not been pursued as it should have heen pursued. Spasmodic 
efforts from time to time have been made, but always with hesitat- 
ing steps. The gold-standard people have been averse to this policy 
in our country, and have always exerted a potential influence in the 
counsels of successive administrations since 1878, so that but little 
progress has been made, except that public opinion at home and in 
Europe has grown steadily in the direction of concurrent action by the 
leading commercial nations for a common ratio, with free mintage at 
such ratio of bothsilver and gold. Weshutoff all opportunity of mak- 
ing an arrangement with foreign nations, because we say to them, ‘‘ We 
have established our ratio and fixed our standard upon that ratio and 
we are goiug to set up for ourselves.’’ Many Senators have stated that 
in this debate. 

Now, if we open our mints to free coinage and in addition adopt a 
plan which will absorb all the surplus silver through Treasury-note 
issues, all opportunity for further negotiation or adjustment with sil- 
ver-using nations will have passed away. They can not open their 
mints at theirown ratio and will not at ours. They can easily main- 
tain their existing coinage at par with gold, and all motive to arrange 
with us or with each other will vanish because of ourpolicy. Wesay 
to them by this proposed legislation we will take care of the silver of 
the world, no matter what other nations propose. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Suppose it was accompanied by a proposition for 
a conference, could foreiga nations then make objection that we had 
adopted free coinage 2 

Mr. ALLISON. If it should be accompanied by that proposition it 
might relieve’ it somewhat from that objection, They would say, in 
reply to our suggestion of a conference looking toan agreement, ‘* The 
United States having pledged itself to take care of silver by free coin- 
age, no matter what happens, we need not disturb ourselves about the 
question of ratio. Wecan fold our arms and go quietly to sleep, hold- 
ing, as we can, all the silver we have, because we can maintain it at 
par with gold, and if we need more coin we will gather the gold from 





the United Statesand from other countries.’’ Therefore, Mr. President, 
it is because of these two things 

Mr. STEWART. What is to hinder European nations from open- 
ing their mints and coining on our ratio? There is nothing to pre- 
vent them from doing that. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘There is nothing to prevent them coining upon our 
ratio, but isit likely that France, with its 800,000,000 5-frane pieces 
swelling the vaults of its banks and made a basis therein common 
with gold for all its transactions, will coin a silver dollat or a silver 5- 
franc piece worth 3} per cent. more than the existing 5-franc piece, 
thus sustaining a loss of many millions on the existing coinage ? 

As respects this question, this whole system or project of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada is in my belief premature. I do not 
say that we may not be able to carry it out. I know the reply the 
Senator from Nevada will make to me, and that is, we have had thir- 
teen years of this kind of tribulation, and yet we have made no ad- 
vance with foreign nations, That is true, because we have always 
hitherto insisted, or at least I have understood that it has been in- 
sisted, that Germany or England must come in in order that this re- 
lation may be maintained. Whilst that was probably true in 1878 or 
ten years ago, I believe it is no longer true. I was prepared to in- 
dorse, if not the details, the principles of the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] looking to an arrangement with the 
states of the Latin Union alone. I believe that the United States and 
the states of the Latin Union can, upon a ratio agreed upon between 
themselves, maintain the parity between silver and gold at the ratio 
they may establish. 

Mr. STEWART. If this pointis so essential why is it that Hamil- 
ton at the time he fixed his dollar put 15 grains in it and did not 
adopt any European ratio? And why, again, did Benton fix the ratio 
at 16 to 1? Neither of them paid any attention to the European 
ratio. 

Mr. ALLISON. Alexander Hamilton undoubtedly acted upon the 
best lights he had and believed that he had adopted practically the ratio 
then prevailing in Europe, and I with great diffidence, even at this 
late day, criticise anything that was done by the men who framed and 
founded our Government, and if I were not fortified by experience and 
observation of these subsequent years of our history I would not ven- 
ture a criticism upon what was done then. He established a ratio 
which banished gold from our country or prevented its coming here. 

Later on, in 1834, Mr. Benton and his associates went to the other 
extreme and established a ratio which drove all the silver out, so that 
in 1853 we were compelled to debase the fractional silver in order to 
retain here small silver for the daily transactions of making change. 
It is becauseof the lessons taught us by these two changes in the ratio, 
whereby gold was first banished and afterwards silver, that I distrust 
our ability alone to fix the ratio so different from the existing ratio of 
Europe, with any hope of permanently retaining both metals as cireu- 
lating money on a par with each other. 

Mr. STEWART. What was the motive in 1834 when the ratio 
was changed and made 16 to 1? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is what I was trying to speak of and have 
been trying to explain. They hoped to restore the gold that bad been 
banished by the ratio of 15 to 1. 

Mr. President, I have spent more time upon this question vhan I 
desired because I know the feeling that there is in the country in favor 
of the free coinage of silver, and it arises largely from the fact that 
there is a feeling in the country, whether wise or otherwise, whether 
true or not true, that in 1873, in the interest of one class of people 
and against all other classes, the silver dollar was cut down. 

Mr. President, I believe that was the greatest blunder and folly that 
has occurred within this generation of men, if that can be called within 
this generation. Our true policy would have been, on resumption of 
specie payments, to adopt the French ratio in our coinage. France 
and the United States at that time could have maintained the parity 
between gold and silver without difficulty, and I believe they can do 
it now if both these nations will agree upon a ratio and both open 
their mints at that ratio to free coinage. But Ido not believe that 
under existing conditions the United States without the aid of at least 
one of the strong commercial nations of Europe can maintain free coin- 
age and at the ratio of 16 to 1 and still retain gold in general use in 
our country, and that is my contention here. 

If we can not, the result will be a rapid and large contraction of the 
volume of money in our country, creating widespread distrust and dis- 
turbance of our financial conditions, leading to panics and embarrass- 
ments that would make our condition greatly worse than it is now for 





all classes and conditions of our people. Thus believing, I can not at 


this time vote for free coinage of silver. 

I have said more than I intended to say on this subject. 

I hope the bill as reperted, without the amendment to the fourth sec- 
tion and without the amendment of the Senator from Nevada, may be 

. I think it will be of service to the country, as it will certainly 

check the tendency now to lessen the volume of paper money in our 
country, because it absolutely prohibits the further retiring of national- 
bank notes without the substitution of other circulating notes in their 
stead, all of which are to be a legal tender. 
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I want to say a word more upon this point, and that is that by 
our recent policy (because it is a policy adopted only last July, and 
it is a policy that probably never will be departed from) the Govern- 
ment of the Ynited States will hereafter issue all of its money as legal 
tender, and that issue makes a very much less amount of gold or sil- 
ver necessary to carry on the business operations of our country, espe- 
cially as respects the payment of debts and other current obligations 


In the limited time at my disposal I shall not attempt to do mor 
than submit a brief exhibit of our fiscal affairs, and will accept tl 
official figures of the Treasury Department both in respect to receipts 
and expenditures, although it is obvious that in many instances the 
appropriatious are very far within the requirements of the publicserv- 
ice, notably in the offices of Public Printer, the Department of Justice, 
and Bureau of Pensions. The pension appropriations for the current 
and ensuing fiscal year are in my judgment inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of the Pension Bureau, the appropriations for the present fiscal 
year, including deficiencies, being $125,769,093.89. I estimate that 


The Vanished Surplus. 





this amount is insufficient inasmuch as the pension payments during 
the last fiscal year, up to and including the payments during the month 
of March, were $80,907,000, or about 76 per cent. of the total for the 
year, whereas the payments for the corresponding period of the present 
fiscal year will be 397,220,000. So that i 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. ALEXANDER M. DOCKERY, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 2, 1891. 


{ the same ratio obtains for 
the remainder of the year the expenditures will not be less than $130, 
000,000. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, they are likely to exceed that sum | 
more than $10,000,000 unless the Pension Office limits its greatest ac 
tivity to claims under the act of June 27, 1890, which carry no arrears, 
thus postponing for a time the consideration of the great body o 


wi, A 


orig 
— ee : aan ore “ inal claims, which have been pending for years and whose allowance 
21¢ House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- | :,....Jens an annnal aene eee. a ac ; » SO5 (0 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the involves an annual expenditure for arrears of m than ox }, OUU 
Senate to the bill (H.R.13049) making appropriations for the legislative, ex- rREASURY 1 
ecutive,and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending = ies oe eo a Nia Rael 64) . 
June 30,1892, and for other purposes— or Speaker, = 1 state ae beginnin ¥ is sé \ 
: rapidly approaching a period when we are to be confronted with an 
. DOCKERY said: as . 
Mr. I . set ite actual Treasury deficiency, having already reached a point when t 
Mr. SPEAKER: At the beginning of this Congress, when the new rules : : 


current revenues of the Government are inadequate to: 
liabilities. 

Our national income for the present fiscal year is insuflicient by about 
ten millions to meet the swollen streams of Federal expenditure; and 
in this connection I desire to present a brief summary of the condit 
of the public Treasury on the Ist of July, 1891, and the Ist of July 
1892. The estimates I shall submit are based upon the income of the 
Government and its liabilities as evidenced by appropriatior 


were under consideration, I ventured the prediction that the changes 
which were then proposed, especially the one which reduced the quo- 
rum of the Committee of the Whole froma constitutional quorum to 
one hundred members, would result in profligate and extravagant leg- 
islation. Commenting upon this proposition I then said that— 


The avowed intent of this innovation is, ia the language of its advocates, to 
enable the House “to do business.’ With this in view, I do not think that 
when we have reached the end of the session there will be any occasion for dis- 
———_-. 


1eet 1 int 


i 


is change of the rule facilitates and accelerates the passage of many bills Condition of the national Treas J 1, 1891 
imposing burdens upon the public Treasury which could not be accomplished 351 
if a constitutional quorum were required as heretofore. ‘ie Tulv 1.1 Pets ; 

The operation of this rule is, moreover, likely to relieve Congress of the ne- Cash on hand July 1, 1890, including §54,207,975.75 national-bar ; , ; 
cessity of reducing the burdens of taxation, with the view, at least, of disposing a demption fund . : = a * i.4l 
of the surplus. Thesurplus will have disappeared as the result of the wanton Estimated receipts, fiscal year 189! Li }, QUO 
prodigality and extravagance which this rule invites. Mieistegnals ; 4 


Mr. Speaker, that prophecy, made on this floor February 11, 1890, 
is rapidly approaching its fulfillment. Weare now within a few hours 
of the close of this session, and I assert that in the riotous and lavish 
expenditure of the people’s money this Congress stands without a rival 


Redemption of national-bank notes 


Purchase of bonds since July 1, 1890, exclusive of $49,072,784,97 
during the entire period of our existence as a government. Theappro- | , ‘redited to sinking fund......... 
priations of this Congress aggregate the appalling sum of $1,009,270,- | pohcion deficiency (189i) 


71.92, being $191,306,612.12 more than the aggregate of the appro- 
priations of the last Congress, which was under Democratic control in 
the Housc of Representatives; the appropriations of the last Congress 


Current deficiencies.. 
Miscellaneous 


Appropriations ....... ssqpesupene PN ; i654, 442 


: : - . Total liabilities , ; 604, 972, 234.77 
were $817,963, 859.80, or in excess of those of the Forty-ninth Congress | Deduct deficiencies paid prior to July 1, 1890 27, G02, 751. 16 
by $71,621,364.29; whilst the appropriations of this Congress are, as I eas Bes ; "or 
have already stated, $191,306,612.12 more than those of the Fiftieth Set labilittes 54 1, SOO, GES. Oe 


Congress. 

The burdens imposed by these appropriations, approved as they have 
been by the Executive, all departments of the Government being under 
Republican control, average about $16 per capita, or an annual tax of 
$8 for each one of the 63,900,000 of our population. That the country 
may fully realize the extent of this wanton drain upon the Treasury 
I will advert briefly to the expenditures of the Government during the 
period beginning with the Forty-fourth Congress, when the Democratic 
party first obtained control in the House. We ascertain by official 
figures that the net increase of expenditures during the entire twelve 
years of Democratic control, from the Forty-fonrth Congress to the 
Fiftieth Congress, inclusive (except the Forty-seventh, which was Re- 

blican), was $181,414,604.27, or anaverage increase for each Congress 
of but $30, 235,767.38. Upon the same basis of comparison, excluding the 
permanent appropriations, which provide for the interest and payment 
of the public debt, we find that the net increase in the ordinary cur- 
rent expenses of the Government was but $175,149,240.69, being an 
average increase of only $29,191,540.11 for each Congress. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in order that the contrast in the expenditures of 
the people’s money under Democratic and Republican management 
may be more clearly apparent, it is only necessary that I should state 


Surplus in Treasury July 1, 189! 


i, 248, 240, 80 
The current deficiencies in this table are estimated at $9,321,667.11, 
but I am advised by the able clerk of the Committee on Appropria 
tions [ Mr. Courts] that when the total of the general deficiency bill i 
accurately ascertained it will probably exceed this amount by more 
than $800,000, 

Mr. Speaker, the meager yet vanishing surplus at the end of this { 
cal year which is disclosed by the foregoing exhibit recalls the legi 
lation of the last session by which the Republican party wrested from 
the holders of national-bank notes $54,207,975, 75 of the national-bank 
redemption fund and covered it into the general Treasury in antici 
pation of the inevitable deficiency which they well knew would be 
consequent upon their profligate expenditure It will not be denied, 
Mr. Speaker, that but for this enforced national-bank redemption loan 
the close of this fiscal year would reveal a deficiency in the national 
Treasury of about $50,000,000, 

I now ask the attention of our friends to the following financial e 
hibit for the ensuing fiscal year 


> 


Condition of national Treasury July 1, 1892 





ASSETS 

that the Forty-seventh Congress, presided over by Speaker Keifer, in- | Estimated receipts, fiscal year 1sv2 a ee 
creased the expenses of the Government $87,898, 264.32, an increase in | °"'P!"s @ Preasury July 1, 1801 panne sneered 
one Republican Congress one-half as Jarge as the entire increased ex- Total assets 
penditure made by the six Congresses during the period of Demo- 
cratic control to which I have referred. ence , a 

Prodigal as were the expenditures of that Congress, they are far out- | “}2US' Appropriations, less delicicncies and miseemancou? 14. 153.12 
stripped by the appropriations of this Congress, which are in excess of | Permanent appropriations, exclusive of bounty on sugar 115, 486, 808, OF 
those made by any prior Congress, excepting only the period of the | Bounty on suxar ........... ve rs 
civil war. These enormously increased expenditures have gone in the | [2UeUuite appropriations et ony jou 5" 000° 000. 00 
direct-tax bill, in pensions, in increased salaries, in new offices, in | Estimated miscellaneous, fiscal year 1892 , 000, 000, 00 
subsidy bills, in French spoliation claims, and in very many measures “ a EE 
where private interests have been subserved under the pretense of pro- sar eaee ray 1, Mee coceandiilentn 


moting the public good. 


Treasury deficiency July 1, 1892 68, 089. 688 
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Mr. Speaker, the foregoing exhibit, which discloses about sixty-eight | in the Treasury, but the problem of checking its annual increase so as 


millions of liability for the ordinary expenses of the Government in | to relieve our fiscal system of the evilsof redundant and excessive rev- 
excess of its revenues, is fortified by abundant caution and challenges | enues. 
the most exacting scrutiny. Mr. Speaker, instead of an increasing we are to-day confronted with 
I now desire to call the attention of the House to the fact that $55,- | a vanishing surplus, which promises to take its final departure within 
£43,300 of outstanding 4) per cent. bonds mature on the Ist of Sep- | the next eighteen months. Under Cleveland, revenues were greatly in 
tember uext. ‘The requirements of the sinking-fund act will retire | excess of expenditures, and filled our Treasury coffers with an annual 
$49, 224,028.65 of these bonds, leaving $6,618,372 to be paid from the | surplus of more than one hundred millions. Under Harrison, expend- 
current revenues of the Government thus swelling the aggregate defi- | itures exceed revenues, and the menace of a Treasury deficiency is im- 
ciency in the Treasury from sixty-eight millions to about seventy-five | minent. Under Cleveland, the annual increase of appropriations was 
millions of dollars. normal, healthy, and within the limits of judicious economy. Under 
Mr. Speaker, as I have heretofore stated, there is but one way to | Harrison, expenditures have been riotously extravagant, leaping within 
avert financial dishonor before the next Presidential election, and that | two years to more than one billion of dollars, and in excess of the ap- 
is found in the fact that appropriations are not all expended within the | propriations of the last Congress of nearly two hundred millions of 
fiscal year for which they are made. The unexpended balance of appro- | dollars. 
priations, therefore, that may be carried from one fiscal year to another, Mr. Speaker, let us retarn to the propitious policy which controlled 
coupled with rigid economy in the next Congress, may postpone for a | and dominated the legislation of the Democratic party and which wrung 
time the protest of our Treasury warrants. The Republican policy, | from Mr. Blaine a tribute to its leaders when he declared that ‘‘ during 
however, in respect to lavish expenditures must be speedily reversed. | the long period of their domination they guarded the Treasury with 
[t has been but two years since a Democratic administration commit- | unceasing vigilance against every form of corruption and every attempt 
ted to the Republican party not only a constantly augmenting surplns ! at extravagance.”’ 


Statement of appropriations, fiscal years 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892, by the Fiftieth and Fifty-first Congresses. 


Fiftieth Congress. | Fifty-first Congress. 


Appropriations, | Appropriations, Appropriations, | Appropriations, 
| 1889. 1890. | 1891. 1892. 
(First session.) (Second session.) (First session.) (Second session.) 


j 
Agricultural. 







$1,716,010.00 | $1,669,770, 0¢ | $1, 799, 100. 00 | $3, 028, 153, 50 
Army puestbe teesempanbbensebednacegunn te 24, 471, 300. 00 24, 316, 615. 73 | 24, 206, 471.79 24, 603, 529. 19 
Diplomatic and consular .. 1, 428, 465. 00 1, 980, 025. 00 1,710, 815. 00 | 1, 656, 925. 00 
District of Columbia 5, 046, 410, 32 5, 682, 409. 91 5, 769, 544, 15 | 5, 603, 125. 17 
Fortification 3, 972, 000, 00 1, 233, 594. 00 | 4, 232, 935. 00 | 3, 774, 808. 00 
Indian , ecitapitiain . ; , enpuen oGeveuel 8, 263, 700. 79 8, 077, 453, 39 | 7, 262,016.02 | a16,127,000.00 
Legislative, executive, and judicial maneanenitiibastuattinstininiienintmeicteitinatieaeninaan tiene intel Dieta eeeataneee 20, 758, 178. 07 20, 843, 615. 81 21, 030, 752. 75 22, 053, 526. 25 
Military Academy ........... peer nasusbtonneubinbaecenesepndowansansetuninhtenes 315, 043. 81 | 902, 766. 69 435, 296. 11 402, 064. 64 
Navy 19, 942, 835. 35 | 21, 692, 510. 27 24, 136, 035.53 | 31, 541, 654.7 
Pension 5, 258, 700, 00 89, 758, 700. 00 | 98, 457, 461.00 135, 214, 785. 00 
Post-office ' 0, 860, 233. 74 66, 605, 344. 28 | 72, 226, 698. 99 77, 907, 222. 61 
River and harbor far ee ae 25, 136, 295.00 | .....0000 vere 
Sundry civil 7 






820, 804. 84 
063, 383. 26 





.o b 30, 782, 282. 22 ¢ 38, 701, 363. 
30 38, 617, 448, 96 é 38, 000, 000. 


Deficiencies .. 


















































rotal panne neipneneenee nannies apannpteheianethaandaiaiansbtimpasennneiomaceniaianines sepepaciantbelanebses , 296, $14, 682. 08 276, 390, 665. 03 355, 803, 152. 52 398, 614, 153.13 
Miscellaneous rc npemmaiiiines pecccnseagecee ne a coctusshonetaneshenet eseyeimensditocgusnabheodunsie 10, 170, 862. 55 10, 255, 795. 29 7, 010, 905. 27 JS 20, 727, 000. 00 
Total regular annual appropriations nan cndenadbentnnaninpennanenshnecetienpinialiinen piediaiilenntnasn 306, 985, 544. 63 286, 646,460.32 | 362,814, 057.79 | 419, 341, 153. 13 
Permanent annual appropriations sitenethcienn terete sebpegnbegcenccnpncnsesth euseneienbeadbenens es eesonetet 115, 640, 798. 90 108, 691, 055. 95 101, 628, 453. 00 9g 125, 486, 808, 00 
Grand total ...... ; — ovcsvesesugeesneetecens pnecen en ecenens chase conene cousenesosccees enone teocee 422, 626, 343. 53 395, 337, 516. 27 464, 442,510.79 | 544, 827,961.13 
Total by Comgresges .........:....0000 dupsipnsenne pocenen. oupagoapoeseo.ecsehauenstannngengedpesscentg bases 817, 963, 859. 80 | 1, 009, 270, 471. 92 
. Estimated. b Includes indefinite sum, estimated at $1,044,000, to pay certain claims. c Includes indefinite sum, estimated at $1,192,000, to pay 
certain claims. d Ineludes $25,321,907.35 pensions for the fiscal year of 1890. e Estimated; includes $28,678,332.89 pensions for 1891. J Includes $15,727,- 


622.08. amount required under act refunding direct taxes (estimated), g Includes $10,000,0000 amount now estimated by Internal Revenue Office to be necessary 
tO pay sugar bounty. 


Excess of appropriations by the Filty-first Congress over those of the Fiftieth Congress, $191,306,612.12. 


Jurisdiction of the United States Courts. | best accomplished and the Supreme Court relieved br conctituting a 
court of appeals located here ‘mn Wes! ington, oc...posed of nine of the 
ten civenit judges already in vomaiiss\oa. This would not involve the 

SPEEOH appotwcut of any new judges, exre;t thet on account of the abolition 

a of (he cicenit courts a necessity would ative in the fature for additional 

{ ; y 1 N 
iON. WILLIAM C.- OATES, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 28, 1851. 


district judges, and that necessity will be created by the passage of the 
bill ander consideration. { agree with the gentlemen from Texas [ Mr. 
CULBERSON ] and Arkansas [Mr. RoGErs] that there is no sense in re- 
taining the circuit courts as now constituted. I agree with them that 
these courts might well be abolished and the jurisdiction now exer- 
cised by them concentrated in the district courts. 

But when they are abolished, what use would you make of the cir- 
cuit judges now iu commission? The tenth one was appointed, as is 
well known, on account of the crowded condition of the docket of cus- 
toms cases in New York City. He could be retained there for the 
purpose of doing that work. Nine of the others, the circuit court as 
it now exists being abolished, could be brought here and assigned to 
constitute a court of appeals inferior, of course, to the Supreme Court. 
The latter court could be unloaded by the transfer of many of the 
now on its docket to this new court of appeals, and no additional ex- 
pense would be incurred by the appointment of new judges. 

This plan I preferred because it would completely relieve the Su- 
preme Court and remedy the evil complained of without any addi- 
tional expense. There was another object which was reached by the 
House bill, which meets my hearty approval. That, however, has not 
been the cause of complaint to the extent of the other; and that is the 
provision for an appeal for litigants from decisions of the courts of origi- 
nal jurisdiction to a court of last resort in nearly all cases. That is to 
some extent also provided for in this Senate substitute for the House 
bill. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9014) to define and regulate thejurisdiction of the courts 
of the United Siates 


Mr. OATES said 

Mr. Speaker: The bill known as the House bill, which the House 
passed and sent to the Senate, was in some respects better than the bill 
now under consideration, but even that did not meet with my approval, 
because I thought that the main evil complained of could be remedied 
in a more economical and satisfactory manner than the House bill or 
this Senate substitute proposes, 

What is the pressing evil which calls for a remedy at the hands of 
Congress? .It is the congested condition of the Supreme Court docket. 
That court, it is said, is more than three years behind with its work. 
Now, how can that condition of affairs best be reached and remedied ? 
My information is that this was the primary consideration moving us 
to action. That is the main object sought to be attained in the me- 
morials to Congress of the bar associations of the United States, 

That is what they have asked for. In my judgment that could be 
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Mr. STEWART, of ba 

Mr. OATES. Yes, si 

Mr. STEWART, of Vani, You say that yoursystem, if adopted, 
would save additional expense. How many additional district judges 
would be required under that system ? 

Mr. OATES. My friend asks me how many additional district 
judges would be required. My answer is, no greater number than 
would be required if either the House or the Senate bill is approved; 
but if you adopt the report now before the House you assign the cir- 
euit judges to double duty that of holding courts as now and alsoof 
holding the court of appeals. [apprehend their time will be taken up 
in holding the court of appeals, so that practically the district judges 
will have all the work to do, as they do now in some localities, and 
there will be the same necessity for increasing their number under the 
Senate bill or under the House bill as under the proposition which I 
would like to see adopted. 

Now, Iam in favor of giving litigants in these courts the right of 
appeal, but that would also have been secured if we had est tablished a 
court of appeals here at Washington. ‘The right of appeal to a court 
of last resort is essential to the rights and liberties of the citizen. The 
only objection to the one court of appeals located here in Washington 
which I have heard made is that it isnot so convenient to the lawyers 
in different parts of the country as a court of appeals brought nearer 
home to them. We should not legislate for the convenience of the 
lawyers of the country, but for the benefit of the people at large. The 
lawyers come here now to attend the Supreme Court, to which appeals 
are taken. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. But the clients would have to pay 
the additional expense of sending the lawyers to Washington and there- 
fore that would be more expensive to litigants. 

Mr. OATES. Perhaps there may be something in that, but the ap- 
pointment of additional judges with large salaries for life will bea much 
greater tax on the people. Another objection which I have is this: 
There is nothing more valuable in litigation than uniformity of deci- 
sions. How will it be under this bill, which does not provide for the 
appointment of as many new judges as the House bill, but quite as 
many new officers? This bill provides for the appointment of nine new 
judges and nine marshals, whereas the other provided for the appoint- 
ment of seventeen judges. 
appeal and one Supreme Court all running at once in different parts 
of the country, and it is expecting too much of human nature to sup- 
pose that you will have uniformity of decision. 

On the contrary, you will have numerous conflicts, and want of uni- 
formity is always a source of embarrassment and dissatisfaction. I ap- 
prehend that conflict will as likely be the ruleas uniformity. I think 
it will be very much like the case referred to by an old friend of mine, 
Judge Dargan, who was once chief justice of the supreme court of Ala- 
bama and whose opinions were as well written as any that ever were 
penned, but who was eccentric and took great pride in bad pronuncia- 
tion of the English language in ordinary conversation. During the 
days of what was knownas the reconstructed supreme court of the State 
there were three judges who had no former experience on = bench. 
They were very much crowded with bus ‘ess and they d'i not takes 
time to compare notes with eich other vei, carefully, but ee, judge 
v.l en Le zot hold of a case Cecicad it in Lis own way, and hence there 
were scme remarkably great conflicts in their decisions, and some over- 
rul.og others by conflict without noting the fact. 

I met the ex-chief justice one day at the library and said he: 
“OATES, do you know that we in Alabama ‘re better off with respect 
to supreme courts than any other State in the Union.”’ 

I replied: ‘‘ No, judge; I am not aware of it.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said he, ‘we are. We have three supreme courts here in 
Alabamy all arunning at the same time, and nary one caring a damn 
what either of the others decide.’’ [Laughter. ] 

Now, when we have nine courts of appeal ‘‘all arunning at the 
same time’’ I fear that ‘‘ nary one will care a damn what either of the 
others decide.’’ [Laughter and applause. | 

Another objection to the plan contained in this bill is that pride of 
locality and ambition for judicial office will cause a multiplication of 
these courts of appeal once the experiment is wied. 

Every Congress will be asked to pass bills to increase their number. 
We will within a few years after establishing nine, have twelve, [il- 
teen, twenty,or twenty-five such courts,and seventy-five circuit judges. 
I hope the new system may work well, but I doubt it, and think it 
falls far short of the bestand most economical plan. One of the great- 
est and most important objects of government is the administration of 
justice between litigants and to protect the people against turbulence, 
violence, and lawlessness. 

Our entire Federal judicial system needs revision on an enlightened, 
intelligent, and economical scale which the bill under consideration 
utterly fails to accomplish. I will not now undertake to indicate all 
that I think should be done, Not only ought there to be revision as 
to the judges, but as to jurisdiction, which should be compressed into 
narrower limits, and much of the litigation which now finds a place 
upon the dockets of the Federal courts should go to the State courts 


Will my friend allow me a question? 


Now, here you will have nine courts of 
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and be there determined. The United States district attorneys, clerks, 
and marshals should be compensated by salaries instead ot and 
the present system of fee-making, fleecing the Treasury, and annoying 
the people by frivolous prosecutions, put a stop to. ‘The processes of 
the courts have been so used and abused in many tions of the coun- 
try that they are regarded asa corps of sappers and miners whose work 
may undermine and endanger the Government itself. 
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So 


The Land-Court Bill. 
SPEECH 
> 4 rm 
HON. MAR‘ A. SMITH, 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVI 
Tuesd 1y, Va i, 1Sol 
Rising to a question of personal privileg: 
Mr. SMITH, of Arizona, said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: While I was confined to my bed with a broken leg 


unable to move myself or to be moved by others, what is known as,t 
land-court bill for the settlement of Mexican land-grant claims 
tain Western States and Territories passed the Senate 
nally a House bill, from the operation of which, by 
Territory of Arizona was excluded. The Senate 
many particulars, among which was the replacing 

The House nonconcurred in the Senate 
ference, which was granted, 
Senate amendments, leaving Arizona in the bill; and the chairman of 
the House committee, being also one of the conferees on the disagre 
ing votes of the two Houses [| Mr. CASWELL], called up this conterence 
report, as the RECORD shows, about mlcmgat of Friday last and would 
have succeeded then in having the same a lopter d except for the point 
of *‘ no quorum’’ which was raised oy a member from Ohio. 
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amend and asked 
‘The conference committee 
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Thegentleman from Wisconsin | Mr, CASWELL | hasexhibited anabun- 
dance of ‘‘ patriotic ’’ zeal in pressing this conference report. He has 
been much more zealous in having it passed than he has been eager to 
explain the Senate amendments. In fact, when his report was first 
made to the House he failed to say in it that Arizona had been replaced. 
It required a direct question from my friend from Indiana [ Mr. Hol 
MAN | to bring out that important fact. I was, as [ before said, con 
fined to my bed at the time, and only know what I have just stated 
trom the report of the proceedings as disclosed by the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Having seen the RECORD on Saturday morning, I determined, even 
agaiust the urgent advice of my physician and many triends, to come 
to the House and do what { could to prevent the consuninat of this 
outrage against my coustit.ents. Accordin I came, at t cost of 
pain and trouble, a ‘aw the gentleman from Wise 1{[ Mr. Ca 
WELL] and disclosed to him, »s I had done hundreds of times before, 
my intense opposition to this bill. He assured me on his honor that I 
should have what time I needed to resist the conference rep and 


expressed zreat sympathy lor my objections to the measure 

I kept my seat untii intense pain in my broken leg forced me to lie 
on the lounge in the rear of the Hall. - While I was thus lyin 
back, unable to rise, the gentleman, in a yoice inaudible to me 
this conference report, and, to prevent any argument on the 
demanded the previous question and cut off debate. At this time 
knew I was in the Hall and knew my pbysical condition and knew 
only too well my intense, tireless, and uncompromising opposition to 
the bill. He knew I had been brought here in peril of my life to re 
cord my opposition; yet when the gentleman from Louisiana | Mr. 
BOATNER }, as the REccrDshows, suggested that I opposed the measure, 
he was informed that I had no objection. 

Whoever made that statement purposely misled the House and did 
me an injustice under which I will notremain silent. Ido not under 
stand the zeal displayed by the gentleman, especially when it was ex- 
ercised in the manner and under the conditions just stated. Whence 
did it arise? Whence came it? What motive prompted him to thus 


ron my 
called up 
measure, 


He 


mislead both me and this House, of which he has so long been, as far 
as I know, an honorable member? Can patriotism account for it? 
Can his intense interest in strangers be urgedasanexcuse forit? Can 


he himself excuse himself for the injustice which he has done himself 
to the great injury of my constituents? 

I would gladly surrender my commission here and return an honor- 
able man to my constituents rather than treat any member on this floor 
as I have been treated by the ‘‘honorable’’ gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The REcorD discloses another very peculiar fact. Thisis the only con- 
ference report under charge of the gentleman trom Wisconsin, on which 
he demanded the ‘‘ previous question.’’ Why did he desire debate cut 
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off on this particular bill? It was simply beeause he knew I would op- 
pose it with all my energy. I had so notified him, not only then, but 
time after time in committee. 

ir, I would be unjust to myself and untrue to the people of Ari- 
zona if I did not denounce the action of the gentleman in terms as 
broad and language as strong as parliamentary usage will permit. 
This bill gives five judges to Presidential appointment. The gentle- 
man being one of the ‘‘ dcad ducks’’ on the hands of this Administra- 
tion may seek and receive the appointment, in which event a calcium 
light will be thrown on the motives impelling him to pursue the course 
which he saw fit to take in this matter. I sincerely hope he may en- 
tertain no such ambition, for those people whom he has wronged, un- 
mercifally wronged, those people whose voice he has stilled by his 
previous question, those people whose homes he has jeopardized, will 
not feel that confidence ia him which litigants should entertain for the 
judge trying their causes. 

Well, the dastardly work has been done. The tragedy has been con- 
summated, The people have been robbed. For four long yearsI have 
stood alone and unaided in this House batt!ing with all my strength 
against this infamous measure. Under free debate, Arizona has never 
been left in the bill. ‘Three separate times have I had it excluded from 
the act, and would, I believe, have done so again had I been permitted 
a hearing. The Senate invariably puts Arizona back in the bill and 
finds the House conferees agreeing to it. 

The action of the Senate is reasonable enough when we consider the 
fact that hundreds of thousands of acres in Arizona are claimed by 
members of that body under these Mexican land grants. But why the 
House or its conferees, in open and covert opposition to the representa- 
tives of the people whose dearest interests are involved, should insist 
on Arizona being cursed with this measure is inexplicable to me. 

Mr. Speaker, men are sent here to voice the wishes of their constitu- 
ents, and in all public measures interesting one Congressional district 
only, it seems but just that the Representative of that people on that 
measure should have great weight in this body. I have neither pa- 
tience with nor respect for the man. who assumes to know the wishes, 
the desires, or the interests of my constituents better than I know them 
myself. Such amanis either an egotist or a tool, and usually he is both. 

Vermit me here to pay one word of deserved compliment to my per- 

onal friend, the honored and honorable gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. 
HoLMAN]. In my sickness he was so kind (knowing my deep interest 
in this bill) as to appear before the conference committee, without so- 
licitation, and there used every exertion to see that my wishes in this 
matter were respected. He did me the compliment to know that, with 
him, I hated injustice and oppression, and did me the further compli- 
ment to believe that in my opposition I was subserving the best inter- 
estsof my constituents. I cannot thank him toomuch—not for myself, 
but for those who sent me here. In the long, honorable, and distin- 
guished service of his country on this floor he hasever been found the 
friend of the burdened people. The cry of the poor, not the claims of 
the rich, has touched his willing ear. Land thieves have found in 
him a tireless and uncompromising foe whose opposition no blandish- 
ments could weaken. I place his conduct in this particular in contrast 
with that of certain other gentlemen whose names I need not mention: 

Mr. Speaker, I feel very deeply the unfair treatment that my con- 
stituents have received in the adoption of this conference report, which 
means the passage of the land-court bill, Itis not known to the coun- 
try, but is well known to us thata conference report can not beamended, 
but must be accepted or rejected as a whole. Therefore I could not 
move an amendment, nor could succeed in rejecting the report with- 
out debate on it, because every other State and Territory except Ari- 
zona favored the bill and had for months around this Capitol scores of 
‘legislation promoters ’’ using every energy to secure its passage. 

There is one grain of comfort left in the bill to my constituents; 
that is, the 11l-league grant clause, which prohibits suit on a claim 
involving more than 11 leagues. There is really no sense in this pro- 
vision, provided a just bill had been drawa confirming the title of set- 
tlers on the grants and giving the claimants, in case of successful suit, 
either lien lands or the cash value of the settled farms less the im- 
provements which the settlers had made onthe land. I had just this 
provision in the House bill, but it has been struck ont by the Senate, 
in order, as I believe, to more successfully blackmail the honest set- 
tler. But, with all its folly, I gladly welcome the 11-league clause, 
because it will prevent any suit by theclaimants of the Peralta-Reavis 
grant, and thus saves the good people of the Salt and Gila Rivers from 
espionage and blackmail. 

But, while I congratulate myself on this accidental luck due to the 
ignorance or oversight of those representing land-grant claimants, I 
still deplore with all my heart the fact that some of these land steals 
in Arizona do claim, ér may claim, less than 11 leagues and will thus 
be in an attitude to harass the settler. 

There it one other light consolation in the bill, and that was put 
there as a modified amendment of my suggestion while the bill was 
yet in committee of the House. That is the provision that persons 
holding receipts or patents from the United States shall not be dis- 
turbed in their possession. This, of course, will protect many settlers, 
but will not protect others with equal equities, My amendment of the 
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House bill protected all, and decent fairness should have and would 
have made the House conferees insist on that provision. 

But the gentleman having charge of the measure seemed much more 
desirous of creating certain offices than in consulting the rights of the 
people interested. 

Mr. Speaker, you know and every member on this floor knows that 
I have done all that man could do to prevent this steal. I have no 
vote, I can not even object to any bill under the rules of the House, I[ 
can not call the yeas and nays on any vote. I can not even demand 
tellers. I can do nothing more than protest against outrage, and any 
decent man or brave man or gentleman knowing the degrading diffi- 
culties under which a Delegate from a Territory labors would not at- 
tempt to take advantage of him. 

And I am here again reminded of another peculiar step taken by the 
gentleman when this conference report was before the House. The 
RecorDshows that on the passage of the bill by the Horse the gentle- 
man in this case, and in this case only, moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed, and moved to lay that motion on the 
table, so as to cut me off from every possible chance of obtaining a 
hearing in the case. Itisin vain for him toplead that this is the usual 
course on all bills; for on the District of Columbia bill, under his 
charge, and following immediately upon the court bill, he neither de- 
manded the previous question nor moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. It simply goes to show that he deceived 
me purposely and took every precaution to see that no remedy was 
left me. 

I do not claim that I cou!d to a certainty have defeated this confer- 
ence report—such seldom happens in this House—but it was dishonor- 
able thus to prevent me from even a chance to test the question. 
I trust, in the lightof this disclosure, that the gentleman will not be 
an applicant for a position on the land court bench, and his indorsement 
of anybody else will be enough to condemn the party in the eyes of 
those poor settlers whom he has once cheated out of a fair trial. The 
people are deeply interested in the personnel of that court. They want 
no man on it who is capable of falsehood, misrepresentation, or deceit. 
They know the money is all in the hands of the plaintiff, and they 
want honest judges. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, only one possible course is open to me, and I 
avail myself of it by asking unanimous consent that the vote by which 
the conference report was adopted be now reconsidered, so that I may 
move to instruct the House conferees to insist on an amendment to the 
bill confirming all settlers in their present possession and giving to any 
successful claimant lieu lands, in place and stead of the homes now oc- 
cupied by such settlers. I hope no one will object, as the matter can 
be soon settled and the Senate will agree if the House insists. 


James Phelan. 


REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
tn THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 28, 1891. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the memory 
of James Phelan, late a Representative from the State of Tennessee— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The death of Hon. James Phelan is felt almost as 
much by the people of Arkansas as it is by the people of his own State 
of Tennessee. To both,so high and promising a character is dear, and 
to the whole country the loss of such a manis a calamity. Living in 
the city of Memphis, which, from its superb position upon the Chick- 
asaw Bluff, is in the sight and touch of our people, his rapid and up- 
ward progress was noted by us all, and we felt that we, as weil as his 
own State, had gained a teue and capable friend. 

Thovgh dying young and full of honors, yet hisadvancement was not 
of alight or ephemeralorder. With the intensity and strength of his 
blended Irish and Scotch blood he began the battle of lifeearly. Every 
step was marked by careful preparation, and no man was more thought- 
ful, painstaking, and methodical than he. His high sense of honor and 
intensity of purpose gave a brilliancy to his life that may have deceived 
some as to the depth and strength of the foundations he laid and upon 
which he builded. The most liberal culture of the schools, acquired 
both in this country and in Europe, was strengthened by practice and 
assimilated with sound judgment. 

He was a forceful combination of the theoretical and the practical 
man, who is always the most forcible and effective man. His tastes 


were simple and pure, his uate broad and generous; his mind, 
steadi 


discriminating and strong, ly increased in power and grasp; and 
it was such a man that achieved success, acquired the admiration and 
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respect, and built up the highest expectations of the people among whom 
he lived. 

Sir, it is the honor of our people and the hope of our country that 
when such a man is needed he is found, and that when found he receives 
public recognition and applause. Herein lie the safety and honor of 
society: Herein lies the strength of the Republic. Upon the national 
bier we tender this offering of the South. He loved all parts of his 
country, loved all classes of countrymen, defended his own, warred 
upon none, and I can wish no better thing than that our future coun- 
cils may be adorned by men like unto him. 


Direct-Tax Bill—Is There Any Limit to the Power of Appro- 
priation ? 


SPEECH 


OF 


WILLIAM OC, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 24, 1891. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 172) to credit and pay to the 
several States and Territories and District of Columbia all moncys collected 
under the direct tax levied by the act of Congress approved August 5, 185! 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. CASWELL] ut- 
tered at least one great truth when he occupied the tloor a few moments 
ago. He said that the passage of this bill would be a great relief to 
the Treasury of the United States. It willbe a ‘‘relief’’ to the Treas- 
ury to the extent of $17,000,000. 

Mr. CASWELL. I ask the gentleman how he gets his $17,000,000, 

Mr. OATES. I get it because that is the amount that this bill car- 
ries. I know you differ with me about that, but I think that I am 
right and you are wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill presents a controversy about taxes which, how- 
ever, involves the consideration of a grave constitutional question. Is 
there in the Constitution a limitation upon the powers of Congress in 
the appropriation of money? Iam one of those who maintain that it 
does limit the powers of Congress in appropriating the public money. 
The section of the Constitution which has been quoted thousands of 
times in debate, and the construction of which is involved in this mat- 
ter, is section 8 of Article I: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, 

It is well known to everyone that this power is unlimited. It rests 
in the discretion of Congress as to the extent that it will lay these 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises. Congress can lay upon the people 
any amount of taxes; there isno limitation upon this power. Is there 
any limitation upon the power of Congress to appropriate and expend 
this money when raised? Let us see. What does the Constitution 
say as to the purposes for which Congress may thus lay these taxes? 

To pay the debts and provide for the common defenseand general welfare of 
the United States. 

Now, sir, unless there be a power of appropriation, independent of 
any grant in the Constitution, which I assert does not exist, Congress 
can not rightfully appropriate public money except for the purposes 
enumerated in the Constitution, and such implied powersand pu: poses 
as are incident thereto. It has power to borrow money on the credit 
of the United States, but not to lend it; to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations; to establish a uniform rule of naturalization; to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof; to provide for the punishment 
of counterfeiting; to establish post offices and post roads; to promote 
the progress of science and the useful arts; to constitute tribunals in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court; to punish piracies and felonies; to declare 
war and issue letters of marque and reprisal; to raise and support 
armies; to provide and maintain a navy, and soon. And in addjtion 
to these granted powers it has a large body of implied or unwritten 
powers, which aré unmistakable and well defined in the mind of the 
well-informed and accurate thinker. 

To illustrate, Congress has properly decided that it has power to 
maintain a Military Academy for the education of young men in order 
to give active efficiency to that clause of the Constitution conferring on 
Congress power to raise and maintain armies, which is silent as to the 
means by which it shall be done. And so with reference to the Naval 
Academy. Congress has authority to exercise every power which is 
necessary to give force and efficacy, and to put into full operation the 
powersex pressly granted by the Constitution, and to appropriate money 
from the public Treasury therefor. It is not only the right but the 
duty of Congress, whenever necessary, to appropriate public money to 
put into effective operation every power expressly granted; that is the 
only legitimate function of Congress. 

As circumstances call for the active exercise of these powers, intelli- 
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gence and deliberation as to the best means tothatend should be fou 

in the collective wisdom of two bodies of men delegated by the people 
as their agents, and called the Congress of the United States. The 
Constitution is the power of attorney given to these agents, who have 
no right to go a single step beyond its provisions, fairly interpreted, 
The Constitution itself declares that Congress shall have power *‘ to 
make all laws which may be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by th 
Constitution in the Government of t United in any De- 
partment or officer thereof.’’ The ‘‘other powers’’ named in this 
paragraph are those pertaining to the executive and judicial depart 
ments, and do not refer to nor inc any indefinite 
of legislation or to appropriate public money. 

Mr. Speaker, if this is not the true theory of our and 
the oft-repeated faith of the Democratic party, then I freely confess 
that I do not know what constitutes the fundamental principles of t! 
party; if this be not Democratic faith, then I am not a Democrat. | 
think that Democracy means something more than merely to herd with 
the mass of men who call themselves Democrats for the can 
didates of the party. Yet I mi is House I am fre 


he states or 


lude general powers 


Government 


and vote 


ist confess that in th 


quently unable to distinguish a Deraocrat from a Republican, except 
by the side of the aisle on which he sits. I am sorry to say that I can 
not always do so by the way he votes. This is lamentably truce in re 


spect to measures appropriating the people’s money. 

There is no place on earth where the force of precedent h 1} 
tentiality for evil as in the two Houses of our American Con 
The reason of this is plain: This was the first Government of the d 
to try the experiment of a written constitution, and the powers it con 
fers are few and limited, its framers leaving to the States all the pow 
ers of government not delegated, because the States were deemed the 
best judges of what was to their respective . m the 
powers conferred upon the National Government, which were intended 
to be exercised for the common good of all the States and people. 

These delegations of power, being few and limited, constitute, if 1 
spected, a barrier standing in the way of the ambition of some men to 
be popular with their constituents by obtaining for them, under almost 
any pretext, large appropriations from the Treasury. Whenever any 
measure is proposed here which will give to a State, or the people thereof, 
a large amount of money, the Representatives and Senators from that 
State, with some rare exceptions, will vote forit and rack their brains 
to find, by strained and unwarranted construction, some semblance of 
constitutional authority for it. 

Why, sir, if but one-fourth or one-third of the States were to shar 
in the distribution of the large sum which this bill carries it would 
not stand the ghost of a chance of passage. Were that the case it 
would be held by this House to be as unconstitutional and unjust a 
President Cleveland held it to be in his veto message, and it would be 
rejected by an overwhelming majority. But, inasmuch asa large ma- 


interests, aside fr 


jority of the States will get some of the pork, I have no doubt of its 
passage. The slogan of ‘‘the old fiag and an appropriation’’ is more 
potential than the dry plea for an observance of the Constitution. The 
latter is void of fruit for the demagogue and finds but few to do it 


reverence. 

To donate, to appropriate without authority, to dispense in charities, 
and to give away the public money is almost the daily practice of Con- 
gress. It isa practice, I am sorry to say, indulged in by Democrats 
as well as Republicans, though perhaps less frequently. There is no 
sound excuse for either but it is more reprehensible in the former than 
in the latter, because of the fundamental difference between them as 
to the theory of the Government and restraints of the Constitution. 
If we Democrats do not believe in an observance of the Constituti 
and opposition to subsidies and gratuities we ought to omit these d 
larations from our party platforms. 

We should conform our practices te our professions of faith; common 
honesty requires it. But, say some of the Democrats who advocate 
this bill, Democrats differ with each other as to whether it is constitu- 
tional. That may be true; but it may also be true that the majority 
of those Democrats who think this measure constitutional are the same 
liberal-minded gentlemen who generally vote to give away the publi 
money, rather than their own, to supposed charities and to their fa 
vorites; for funeral pageants, expensive junkets, and extras to em 
ployés and servants. Every memberof this House, who has been such 
for four or more years, knows that the practice is to vote one month’s 
extra pay at the end of each session toall of the officers and employés 
of the House and Senate, including the Capitol polic 
the Treasury of some eighty or ninety thousand doll 
is done. 

The official stenographers and journal clerk—six in number—receive 
each $5,000 per annum. The month’s extra you give to them is $416 
each additional. The Clerk, the Sergeant-at-Arms, Doorkeeper, and all 
the Officers get the extra month’ssalary as a gift. Their compensation 
was fixed by law before their incumbency. They all knew what the 
salaries were before they sought and obtained these offices, and every 
mother’s son of them would have entered into bond to take the office 
and do the work for less than the salary fixed by law if such a conces- 
sion would have secured the office. 
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Some men employed as messengers have performed the laborious (?) 
task of sitting at a door in the gallery (and generally two or three men 
to one door) and pulling open the door, which they have roped with a 
string, to let in or out visitors to the galleries, for which they are paid 
$100 per month. They have performed this laborious (?) task so well 
that this most liberal House of Representatives votes them one month’s 
extra pay; and when I demanded the yeas and nays on that proposi- 
tion, so that every man’s constituents might know how he voted, only 
twenty-six gentlemen stood up to be counted—only twenty-five Demo- 
crats, including mysel{—notwithstanding more than one hundred Demo- 
crats were present. They kept their seats and were silent, which was 
equal to voting for this gift—this gratuity—contrary to the principles 
of their party. 

Only one Republican [ Mr. Kerr, of Iowa] stood up for the yeas and 
nays, and hence was opposed to the appropriation. They were more 
numerous on that side of the House against giving the Democratic 
employés of the Fiftieth Congress a month’s extrapay. That was voted 
to them on a division by a large majority, but when the yeas and nays 
were taken they voted against the appropriation and it was defeated. 
You were afraid for your constituents to see your names on record in 
favor of such a proposition. But in this session you did, by indirec- 
tion and moral cowardice, that which you were afraid to do directly. 
If the officers and employés of the House of Representatives are not 
paid enough, change the law and increase their pay, and thus stop this 
indirect and cowardly method of doing it. 

Who can say that the Senate employés are not paid enough at their 
regular salaries? Wherein is there aay justice in giving those who re- 
ceive an annual salary a month’s extra pay when they have rendered 
but three months’ service? It is not pay for service rendered, but a 
gratuity, pure and simple. The House makes a present of eighty or 
ninety thousand dollars to these favorites out of the money drawn 
from the people by taxation. 

Another abuse of the power of appropriation, if indeed there is any 
power for such purpose, is that of sending large committees as a guard 
of honor or a sta’ escort to accompany the remains of deceased Sena- 
tors and Representatives to the place of interment. These committees, 
instead of being genuine mourners, are usually pleasure excursions or 
junkets at the expense of the public Treasury. I never haveserved on 
one of these, but I note among the expenditures one funeral which 
cost $52,000 and another which reached near $80,000, It matters not 
how obscure or inconsequential a member may be, if he dies in official 
harness, the same expensive programme is adopted and thesame formula 


observed of burying bim, pronouncing eulogies upon him and then of 


printing these fulsome effusions in a volume, with a steel engraving 
frontispiece, and at an average cost to the people who never heard of 
him of $20,000 for the volume. 

Such is the official recognition and respect shown toa dead member 
of either House of Congress. The most honorable and distinguished 
or the least so receive substantially the same attention. 

it is now recognized as quite the thing to do, in case any part of the 
country is drought-stricken or inundated by flood or suffers from fire 
or other calamity, to run to Congress for an appropriation for relief. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the attention of the country to thesé 
abuses, and hope that members of Congress will be held by their con- 
stituents to a stricter accountability in respect to these unconstitu- 
tional and extravagant appropriations of public money. 

There is no limit to the power of Congress to lay and collect any 
amount of taxes, 

If there is no iimit to their power to appropriate and expend the 
money thus raised, then it follows, as night the day, that the United 
States is a Government of unlimited powers. If this betrue, the Con- 
stitution is no longer the palladium of the people’s liberty; it would be 
to substitute therefor the discretion, caprice, and demagogy of mem- 
bers of Congress for a written constitution. I do not believe that the 
people of this country are prepared to sanction this change, and when 
their attention is called to it they will resent such usurpation upon the 
part of those whom they have made their representatives here. 

The Constitution is our power of attorney, and I maintain that be- 
yond this barrier—this limit of power—Congress has no right to go, an4 
whenever it does go beyond or exceeds these powers its acts are naked 
usurpations, which impertinent assumption should be resented by the 
liberty-loving people of this country. 

Now, let us apply these principles to the bill in hand. The first 
section raises a debt, or an obligation, by directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to credit to the several States the amounts of money which 
they paid under the direct-tax act of 1861. To credit it to them! 
Why or on what account? 

A tax was laid under the actof 1861 of $20,000,000 annually, known 
as the direct tax, and apportioned among the several States according 
to their population, and which is the only constitutional method for 
laying a direct tax, 

It is maintained hy the advocates of this bill that because that tax 
was paid by twenty-seven States and Territories of the Union and not 
paid by the others, it raises a debt, or obligation in the nature ofa 
debt, upon the part of Congress representing the United States, to repay 


that money out of the Treasury to the States and Territories that paid 
the tax. ; 


It should be stated here that the tax was not laid on the States, but 
on the people. It was assumed by most of the States and paid by them 
for the 15 per cent. deduction which the law allowed. Theassumption 
of obligation to refund rests necessarily upon the proposition that the 
direct-tax act of 1861 was unconstitutional. But look atthe act itself. 
It is clearly within the constitutional power of Congress. That tax 
was rightfully and constitutionally laid and rightfully and constitu- 
tionally collected so far as it was collected. Now, I submit most re- 
spectfully to any disinterested lawyer whether the failure to execute 
a law in any of its provisions can have a retroactive effect so as to ren- 
der the enactment itself unconstitutional. 

Who ever heard of the assertion of such a proposition as that before 
any respectable court by any man who was worthy of a law license? 
Now, if the act of 1561 was constitutional, the money collected under 
it was rightfully collected, and it follows as a logical sequence that 
there is no obligation upon the Government to pay it back. When 
that tax was received and paid into the coffers of the United States, it 
belonged to the United States, and the people of the States who had 
paid it had no right or claim to it, 

But itis said by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. CASWELL] that 
it has been the practice during the history of the Government for Con- 
gress to reimburse States which had expended money to maintain the 
armies of the United States or their militia to repel a public enemy or 
to suppress insurrection and rebellion. He says it has been the uni- 
form practice to reimbuzse the States for such expenditures. That 
proposition is admitted, but its applicability to this case is denied. 
How could it apply to the case in hand? 

Was this money expended by any one of these States to whom it is 
proposed to pay it out of the Treasury? Not a dollar of it, On the 
contrary, it was a tax collected and paid into the Treasury of the United 
States and expended by the United States in maintaining their arms 
and in defense of the Union. Nota dollar of it was expended by any 
State to which this bill will give this money. There is no obligation 
whatever. Then, as there is no debt to pay, what authority has Con- 
gvess toappropriate public money to pay to States or people to whom the 
United States owes nothing? It is therefore a gift, a gratuity, and is 
without constitutional warrant. 

The case cited by the gentleman is wholly inapplicable. Itisnota 
precedent for this measure. The truth is there is no precedent to be 
found. Itstands alone, like Adam’s recollection of his fall. In 1836 
when there was a surplus in the Treasury which it was then desired 
to distribute among the States it was anticipated that the then Presi- 
dent, Andrew Jackson, would veto any bill for that purpose as utterly 
unconstitutional on the ground that it was not within the power of 
Congress to take money out of the Treasury and distribute it to the 
States, 

Recourse was therefore had to a flank movement; and the money 
was loaned to or deposited with the States to be returned whenever 
called for. Twenty-eight million dollars was thus distributed, and it 
has never yet been called for. Now, as the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has engaged im the business, with his party associates, of relieving the 
Treasury and evening up the books of account, why not take into con- 
sideration and set off this assumed liability with an equal amount of 
this $28,000,000 steal ? 

Let me repeat, if this law of 1861 was a constitutional enactment, 
then this money was lawfully and rightfully collected from these States 
and from the people who paid it. How or on what principle of con- 
struction can you raise a presumption that will make this a debt which 
Congress is attempting to pay? The gentleman, quoting from a dis- 
tinguished mutual friend, said that if this money was not paid back 
it would be unconstitutional, because some of the States did not pay it. 
There is no doubt that this bill proceeds upon the naked assumption 
of the right of Congress to take this money out of the Treasury and dis- 
tribute it, because it is considered by some an act of justice. 

I maintain that itis not an actof justice. This money was collected 
more than twenty-eight years ago and paid into the Treasury and law- 
fully disbursed. Totake money out of the Treasury to-day for the pur- 
pose of making repayment is to take money which has been raised by 
taxation upon another generation, a different people, and to give it not 
to those who paid it nor to their heirs at law, but to their successors, 
who in the main bore no part of this tax burden. Is the population 
of New York, who met this burden twenty-eight years ago, the same 
to-day as then? A large percentage of them have passed from the stage 
of existence. Many others have found homes in the West. 

This is not a distribution according to population. The man who 
bore his part of the burden in New York then may be now a citizen 
of Iowa, of Minnesota, of some Western or Southern State, and he re- 
ceives practically no benefit from this act, while he is taxed to con- 
tribute his mite to make up the amount to be taken from the Treas- 


ury. 

Mr, MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. OATES. Yes, sir; if it is in the line of my argument. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Would my friend contend that if he had owed a 
debt to my grandfather that debt would not be due to the heirs be- 
cause my grandfather was dead ? 

Mr. OATES. But this Government is in exactly the position with 
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owed your grandfather a cent. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. That is not answering my question; the gentle- 
man simply evades it. 

Mr. OATES. No; myanswer isan appropriate one to your question. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Notat all. 

Mr. OATES. Precisely; I leave the House to judge of that. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I will not take up the gentleman’s time. 
it very plain he does not desire to answer the question. 

Mr. OATES. 
should I assume to pay you anything? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. 
is not an answer 

Mr, OATES. I do not yield for any argument. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. The gentleman is arguing that, because the par- 
ties to whom the indebtedness was incurred are dead, therefore the debt 
should not be paid to their successors whoare living. My question 
goes to the point 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
clined to yield. 

Mr. OATES, 
mine. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Though the original creditors may be dead, that 
does not extinguish the debt. 

Mr. OATES. The gentleman’s assumption that there is any debt 
from the United States to these States to which this bill proposes to 
pay this money is his error. A blind man ought to see or hear that 
that is the very point of my contention. If I never owed his father 
who is dead anything, why should I pay the gentleman from Maine 
anything? 

In his veto of this bill in the last Congress President Cleveland am- 
plified and made more emphatic the two main objections to the bill 
which were urged by the minority of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
These were, first, its unconstitutionality and, second, its bad policy and 
injustice. No attempt has been made to answer the latter, while but 
feebleones have been made, in a perfunctory way, to answer the first 
objection, 
of Congress to assume and pay all debts incurred by the States in the 
common defense of the country, asin the case of sending their militia to 
resist Indian invasion, etc., this bill is in line with that practice, and 
and hence constitutional. 

The common defense is one of the highest duties, one of the grand 
purposes for which the Government of the United States was ordained 
and established, and for which the Constitution invests Congress with 
unlimited power of taxation. Then, of course, when a State expends 
money to do that which it is the duty of the General Government to do 
ex equo et bono, the State must be reimbursed for all expenditures prop- 
erly made for the common defense. But that argument is not appli- 
cable to the case in hand. 

The bill is not to reimburse any State for moneys which it expended 
for the common defense. It is to reimburse the State for taxes Jaid by 
Congress twenty-eight yearsago upon their people, not on the States, 
to enable the Federal Government to maintain the common defense 
The precedents cited to sustain this bill bear no analogy to it. 

Anotherargument, advanced in seemingly great confidence, touphold 
the constitutionality of this bill, is that the act of 1861, laying the di- 
rect tax, has become unconstitutional because one-eighth part of the 
tax never was collected. This is assumed, because ‘‘ no capitation or 
other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion to the census,’’ etc. 

In Hylton vs, The United States, 3 Dall., 171, it was held by the 
Supreme Court that ‘‘the great object of the Constitution was to give 
Congress a power to lay taxes adequate to the exigencies of the Gov- 
ernment; but two rules were to be observed in imposing them, to wit, 
uniformity when duties, imports, and excises are laid, and apportion- 
ment according to the census when direct taxes are laid.’’ 

The act of 1861 observed this rule. It was apportioned according 
to the census, and was therefore a constitutional enactment. It has 
been so decided. (De Treville vs, Smalls, 98 U. 8. Rep., 527.) 

How, then, can the manner of its execution have such a retroactive 
effect as to make it unconstitutional? The obstruction which pre- 
vented its full execution is what the Supreme Court declared to have 
been unconstitutional. Had there been no war-—no rebellion, so 
called—in Alabama, Georgia, and other States, the failure to collect 
the one-eighth of this tax would have been a most censurable, unjust, 
and partial act of administration upon the part of the Government; but 
this would not have rendered the antecedent act of the Congress—lay- 
ing the tax and apportioning it according to the census—unconstitu- 
tional, 

The tax, therefore, was constitutionally laid and collected, so far as 
the collection proceeded, and in no sense did the obstruction of the Goy- 
ernment in the collection of a part of this tax imply a promise to return 
that which was collected. Duties, imposts, and excises are by the Con- 
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That is an answer. 
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The gentleman can be heard in his own tiie, not in 


stitution required to be uniform, with a.view of securing equality of 


burden. Theobjectof requiring direct taxes to be apportioned according 
tothe census is the same; equality of burden on the people as nearly 
as may be, absolute equality being impossible. 
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no longer bas any claim, legal or equitable, to it, and he can not re- 
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I regret, Mr. Speaker, my time is so limited that I can proceed no 
further in this discussion. I desire to offer and have pending some 
amendments. I am sorry the gentleman from Wisconsin saw prope: 
to offer an amendment which precludes me under the rules of the 
House, if they are insisted upon, from offering at least two of the 
amendments which I desire to submit. I ha il prepared which 
I should like to offer. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. I understand we have consent from 
the committee to offer these amendments. 

Mr. OATES. My friend from Texas insists (I ask the attention ot 


the gentleman from Wisconsin), and my recollection is the same, that 
the understanding in committee was that we would be allowed to offer 


But we are cut off under the rules, if the 
gentleman from Wisconsin insists on entorcing them. I ask the gen 
tleman whether he will allow us to offer these amendments and have 
them voted upon. 

Mr. CASWELL. I can not control that subject. 

Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. The gentleman ean withdraw his 
amendment. 

Che SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PERKIN There having been one 


|} amendment offered, only one other proposition to amend, an amend- 


ment to the amendment, can be offered without unanimous consent. 
Mr. OATES. 


I desire at any rate to read as part of my remarks thé 
amendments which I propose to offer Che first is as follows 
Sex . That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to credit and pay to each State a sum equal to the amounts col 
lected therein, respectively, as a tax or duty on raw cotton under the provisions 
of the ac. approved July 1, 


1862, and the supplemental a 
thereto, which sums, when so credited and paid, shall be 
such States to be disposed of as their respecti 


ve La 

And I desire, in the event that this proposition is not adopted, to 
offer another amend ment touching thesame subject-matter, which pro- 
vides for making a test case involving the constitutionality of the law 
under which the cotton tax was laid and collected. It is well known 
to the House that the sum of $68,000,000 was collected on cotton in 
the Southern States and paid into the Treasury of the United States 
soon after the war, when the people of those Stat 
pay it. 

A case was brought, known as the Sanders case, in the Federal court 
of Tennessee, and appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
to test the constitutionality of the act, and that court had the matter 
under consideration and heard able arguments; but it happened that 
there were only eight members of the court sitting at the time, and 
they were equally divided in opinion on the question of constitution- 
ality, there being fourof the judges who held that the act was unconsti 
tutional, and the other four holding otherwise, and hence no decision 
was rendered. The law was repealed before another test case was 
made and there the matter rests at the present time. 

This amendment provides for making a test case, so as to determine 
the constitutionality of the law. If that law was constitutional, then 
the $68,000,000 tax was lawfully collected from the people, pretermit- 
ting any remarks upon the justiceor policy of the measure. Lut, onthe 
other hand, if it was an unconstitutional enactment, then the collection 
of the tax was a Government robbery, and it is a debt by implica- 
tion which this Government ought to refund, every dollar of it. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a pronosition to open the Court of Claims forsuits 
looking to the establishment of the claims of parties who paid this tax; 
and as soon as a decision is rendered in any one of them and an appeal 
is taken to the Supreme Court, no other cases 
mined by the court until the Supreme Court 
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rendered a 
decision on the constitutionality of the cotten-tax law. I think it is 
an eminently fair proposition. If the Jaw was constitutional I do not 
ask the return of a dollar of this tax to my people. I! it was uncon- 


stitutional, I say it is but justice to the peop 
dollar of it should be returned. 
The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman send the Clerk the a 
ment he desires to have considered as the pending amendment’? 
Mr. OATES. I would prefer to have an epportunity of offering both, 
but I have no doubt that I will be restricted to the offering of one 
amendment. Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, I have selected two amend- 
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ments, which I wish to offer and consider them pending, one of them 
opening the Court of Claims to parties who have a right to participate 
in what is known as the captured and abandoned property fund, amount- 
ing to ten and a half million dollars, belonging to Southern men and 
women, which, under the decisions of the court, the Government dis- 
claims any title to, and which belongs to the people whose property 
was taken and sold during the war and the proceeds turned into the 
Treasury. 


The law which allowed them to bring suit in the Court of Claims has 


the pending bill gives twelve months’ additional time to prove up their 
claims. This amendment and the one I have just referred to a mo- 
ment since, I desire to have pending, and hope the House will give me 
a vote at the proper time upon them. 

Mr. GROSVENOR 


the amendments 


Mr. OATHS. The gentleman resorts to a point of order to exclude 
the amendments if possible, because I suppose he fears a vote on them. 
They are entirely just, and no good objection founded on any reason 
can be made against either of them. 


The proposition to test the constitutionality of the cotton tax is as 
foliows: 


I reserve the point of order against each one of 


Se . That any citizen of the United States who owned raw cotton grown 
or produced in any one or more of said States, and who was required by any 
officer or agent of the United States to pay, and did pay, on such cotton any 
money as a duty or tax under the act approved July 1, 1862, or the act supple- 
mentary thereto, approved July 13, 1866, entitled “An act to reduce internal tax- 
ation and to amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide internal revenue to sup- 
port the Government and pay interest on the public debt,and for other purposes,’ 
approved June 13, 1864, and acts amendatory thereof,”’ mayat any time within 
one year after the approval of this act file his or her petition and bring suit in 
the Court of Claims against the United States for the recovery of the money so 
paid and collected from him or her as a duty or tax on said cotton; and the said 
Court of Claims shall hear all legal evidence and render judgmentin such case; 
and within sixty days thereafter either party—the petitioner or the United 
States—shall havethe right of appeal from such judgment to the Supreme Court 
of the United States for decision therein; and when an appeal is thus taken in 
one case the said Court of Claims shall not try or determine any other case under 
this act until the said Supreme Court decides such appealed case, nor shall said 
Court of Claims thereafter try any case coming within the provisions of this 
act unless said Supreme Court decides that the said acts imposing the said tax 
on raw cotton were unconstitutional; butin that event the said Court of Claims 
shall try, determine, and render judgment in all suits which may be commenced 
under the provisions of this act within one year next after the decision of said 
Supreme Court holding the said acts imposing said tax to have been unconsti- 
tutional is announced and made public by said court. 


Jt was rejected by the following vote: Yeas 80, nays 199. 


Refund of Direct Tax. 


SPBREOCH 


HON. SETH L. MILLIKEN, 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 24, 1891. 
The House having under consideration the bill (S. 172) to audit and pay to the 


several States and Territories and the District of Columbiaall moneys collected 
under the direct tax levied by act of Congress approved August 5, 1861— 


Mr. MILLIKEN said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to say in the first place, with all due respect 
to my friend from Alabama[Mr. OATEs], that while I asked him a se- 
rious question I got an answer simply in a flippant turn of words. If 
I am not very much mistaken the gentleman stated this proposition as 
one of the reasons why this tax should not be paid, that it would not 
be returned to those upon whom the tax was levied, because many of 
them had gone away from where they lived at the time the tax was 
paid and some of them were dead, Now, the question I asked him 
was this: Whether, if a debt was due and the party to whom it was | 
due was dead, it should not be paid to his heirs, and the gentleman 
turned that question off by saying that there was no debt due. But 
the trouble with his case is that he had assumed that there was a debt 
due in saying that it would not be paid, because it could not be paid 
to the same parties upon whom the tax had been levied. 

The gentieman from Iowa complains that his State will have to pay 
more than its share of this money. Why, gentlemen, this tax was 
levied upon all the States of this country. A part of them paid their | 
full share, paid it when it was called for, paid it honestly and in good 
faith, and all that this bili prowides is that they shall have back the 
same amount which they paid and nothing more. 

Mr, OATES: No tax was laid on the States atall. It was laid on 
the people and apportioned among the States according to their popu- 
lation. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. It wasapportioned among the States, and in some 
instances it was paid directly from the State treasury, while in other 
instances, like the case mentioned by the gentleman from Missouri, it | 
was paid by the individuals, But, in addition to this, my friend must 


ch a That twenty-eight years ago this tax was levied upon the people of all 
expired by limitation, and this amendment which I propose to offer to | the States. Many of the States paid directly from their treasuries all 


remember that this debt was paid by the parties whodid pay it twenty- 
eight years ago, and even when this bill has passed and the money is 
paid back there remains twenty-eight years of interest, which amounts 
to more than the principal, and which these people who came up and 
honestly paid their tax will lose. 

My friend may appeal to the Constitution and attempt to find in 
that instrument a reason for the defeat of this bill. He argues learn- 
edly and with his usual plausibility. But the simple fact is this 


and some a part of tne amount levied. My own State of Maine, then 
as always ready to sustain her share of the national burdens, paid the 
full amount levied upon her people. 

Now, it is too evidently just that either the delinquent States should 
pay their proportion, or else what has been paid should be paid back, 
to be hidden from any intelligent mind by the most skillfully devised 
pleading. The delinquent States will not pay what is due from them, 
though they shared in the advantage of what was paid. Thereis there- 
fore only one way to do even partial justice, and that is to reimburse 
those patriotic States which did pay the amount levied upon them 
This is just what this bill provides, and the fairness of it is so clear 
that I have no doubtof its passage. Even then the States which paid 
their part of the tax levied will lose the interest on their payments 
for twenty-eight years, which, as I have before said, is more than the 
principal. 


More Ships—More Employment—More Money. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 26, 1891. 


The House being in Comunittee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (8.3738) to place the American merchant 


marine engaged in the foreign trade upon an equality wih that of other na- 
tions— 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I live in one of the largest agricultural districts in 
the country and so remote from tlie sea that my constituents have 
no direct interest in shipping or shipping bills, but this is no reason 
why I should withhold my support from the pending measure and I do 
not think that I shall have any trouble in explaining to them why I 
vote for this bill. 

Mr. FITHIAN,. I think you will. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I think not. The district which I 
have the honor to represent is one of the most intelligent districts in 
the United States. Public schools, academies, seminaries, colleges, 
churches, and Sabbath schools are the sources of their civilization, and 
books, magazines, and newspapers are found in all of their homes. 
In such a district as this no one need anticipate any difficulty in ex- 
plaining why he gave his voice or his vote to build up our merchant 
marine and regain our former prestige upon the seas. 


NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. 


Mr. Chairman, there are several reasons why I shall cheerfully and 
earnestly support this measure. 

The first is that a merchant marine is necessary, not only to the 
growth and prosperity of the country, but absolutely necessary to its 
safety and independence. No nation can have a great navy or be se- 
care in time of war unless it has a merchant marine. The two go 
hand in hand, and the seamen of merchant vessels in time of peace 
become the sailors of naval vessels in time of war. The thousands of 
sail and steam vessels which this bill would place upon the waters 
would not only furnish employment for a great army of men, but would 
be the sailors’ school of instruction which would prepare them for all 
kinds of sea and marine service. 

In the early history of this country, when American ships carried 
nearly all our commerce and when American sailors won renown onal! 
the seas, it was an easy matter to man a war vessel or fit out a naval 
fleet for any great emergency; but of late years American sailors have 
deserted the ocean and American boys have ceased to follow the sea. 
This bill proposes to restore American shipping and furnish employ- 
ment for American sailors, and thereby provide for carrying our own 
commerge as well as provide a great class of American .ailors who 
would furnish skilled seamen in time of war, without whom we can 
never have an available navy or a secure national defense. 

Every year we appropriate millions of dollars to build up an 4 meri- 
can navy, but thus far we have not succeeded. This bill will provide 
thousands of American ships which can be employed in time of war 
as well as in time of peace, and thousands of sailors ready for any 
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struggle or emergency in which our nation may become involved. At 


present we are largely dependent upon foreign countries for ships as | 


well as sailors, and if shipbuilding is not soon revived in this country 
it will be classed among the lost arts on the American continent. 
IIOME EMPLOYMENT 


AND MARKETS. 

Another reason, Mr. Chairman, why I am in favorof this bill is that 
it will probably give employment in shipbuilding alone to a hindred 
thousand men, support five hundred thousand people, counting five 
persons to a family, create an annual investment and expenditure of 
at least $60,000,000, and furnish a great home market for the prod- 
ucts of the field and the factory. This is what we greatly need in 
this country. We have too many idle men in all parts of the country, 
and any measure which will furnish employment tor one hundred 


HOM! 


thousand men and provide support and subsistence for a hundred thou- | 


sand families isone that ought to receive cordial support in this House; | 


and a measure which will induce capitalists to pay out for labor and 
putin circulation $60,000,000 a year in the construction of steam and 
sail vessels, to be owned and manned by Americans, is certainly en- 
titled to favorable consideration. 

In addition to this, employment will be furnished to our own peo- 
ple, who will become sailors—for the ship-owners and crews must be 
Americans in order to be entitled to the bounty—and the large sums 


which will be paid to our sailors as wages and to our ship-owners for | 5 


freight will greatly add to the volume of our currency and increase the | 


home market for American products. 


BETTER THAN “FREE COINAGE OF SILVER.”’ 

The greatest demand of the American people to-day is the demand 
for the free coinage of silver, and the only ground upon which this 
demand is refused is the fear that it will diminish rather than increase 
the volume ofcurrency that we have. No intelligent man will deny 
that we need more money. Our population has increased so rapidly, 
our business interests have become so diversified and have spread out 
over so much territory, that we need and must have more money. 

The volume of money determines values and is the thermometer of 
prices. The more money there is, other things being equal, the higher 
the price of wages and labor, of corn and cattle, of houses and lands, 


and the easier it is for the debtor to pay his debts, and the surer it is | 


that the creditor will receive what isdue him. If the free coinage of 


silver should drive gold out of the country and make it a matter of | 
merchandise instead of a medium of circulation, it would result in the | 


contraction of our currency instead of its inflation, for gold will be 
withdrawn from circulation the moment it will sell fora premium, and 
this would reduce prices and diminish values. 

If, however, we build up a large merchant marine and do a large 
carrying trade, as England does, we could increase our currency with- 
out exposing the country to this great peril. The $150,000,000 we 
now pay out every year to other countries for carrying our farm and 
factory products abroad and for bringing back the products of other 
lands which we must have would ard twice as much to the volume of 
our currency as all the silver we could coin in the same length of time, 
and instead of sending gold out of the country would bring it in. 

To show that we are losing almust as much by paying foreign ships 
for carrying our commerce as we gain by our protective tariff receipts, 
I append the following table, giving a comparative statement of our 
customs tariff revenue and our freighting charges paid from 1870 to 
1890, inclusive: 





Foreig 
| Revenuefrom retgn 


Year. ship freight 
| tariff. charges. 
| $194,538, 374 | $95, 312, 000 
“| 206, 270, 408 | 121, 102, 800 
| 216, 370, 236 |} 127, 100, 250 
| 188, 089, 522 146, 136, 900 







163, 103, 833 | 
«| 157, 167, 722 | 











bam >, 
148, 071, 984 | 155, 500, 800 
130, 956, 493 } 129, 64, 000 
139, 170, 680 } 132, 268, 500 
137, 250, 047 | 137, 450, 300 
| 186, 522, 064 | 184, 233, 099 
} 198, 159, 676 191, O18, 409 
220, 410, 730 182, 736, 000 
214, 706, 496 | 189, 908, 310 


195, 067, 489 
181, 471, 939 
192, 905, 023 
217, 286, 893 
219, 091,173 
223, 832,741 
229, 668, 584 


3, 91, 112, 157 


170 , 386, 2 
162, 893, 
162, 052, 5 
175, 848 
177, 361, 4 
183, 948, 450 
207, 083, 310 


>! 





Datel cscs a 








3, 317, 170, 140 


183, 148, 198 


AVOTAZC.....ccce.cesce00 i ae 157, 960, 483 
Average ten years past .. 209, 260, 074 180, 323,625 
Average two years past....... 226, 750, 662 195, 515, 660 





HOW GREAT BRITAIN MAKES MONEY. 


It is an old saying that ‘‘ taking out of the meal tub and never put- 
ting in will soon come to the bottom.’’ This is as true of a nation as 








awedeD 
it is of a family or an individual Any f ly that spends more in a 
| year than it earns will, at the end of th ear, be that much poore: 
and in time will come to poverty and bankrupt 3 explains why 
it was that our Government was so poor in 18t Che report the 
secretary of the Treasury shows that all of t land silver in tl 
l States in il amounted to only 7 i V n 
the memory of members of this House that at that tim rad ver 
little pay money that was worth ythi ir G nment in 
1561 ht to have been the wealth Gover! } world and 
our people ought to have be t wealthiest | eont 
No nation in the world’s history ever had sor mime ealth 
| taken from its own mines as this ce ry had bet y L846 
} and 1861. The mines of California between the ) yielded 
| to the American miner the enormo sum of $654 ). 000 in Id and 
silver, nearly all of which w: 1, and, if this country in its trade 
with foreign countries had follows Iran] ad 1d bought 
more than it sold, this stock of gold i silver would have been ad 
to the gold and silver that we had mulated 1846, 
$110,450,000, the amount of « w 1 that tim 
Mr. Chairman, I mention t! 1] t | l 
which we had a revenue tariff, Wa i 1e t of which tl 
Democrats boast so much. The gentleman n India \ 
HIRE], in his remarks made a little while it) 
lacturing was more prosperous under the reve ict 
| it had ever been since, and he insisted that manutacturing 
| more properous ip Canada when they had a revenue tariff than it 
been since they adopted a protective policy. And yet it i de 
that during this period of so-called revenue reform this counts st 
$500,000,000 of the gold that we had taken out of the mines of Cal 
fornia, a sum almost as great as all the gold in the United States to 
day. 
This money went out of the country because our imports w rea 
than our exports, because we bought more than we sold 
the balance of trade is against a country, as it was against the 
States from 1846 to 1861, when we had a revenue tariff, the di 
must be paid in gold, as this is the money of the world | 
plains why money was s0 scar nd why values were so Ik é 
the war. We had lost our money as well as our credit, and 
was prostrated because we had not suflicien mney or credit 
country to transact our busines 
This may seem to be a digression, Mr. Chairman, from th ' 
bill; but it is not, as you will see when I goa little furthe: W 
we argue that a protective tariff diminishes our imports and ing 
the volume of our currency by turning the balance of trade in o 
vor and enabling us to export more than we import, the free trad 
always points to free-trade England as the most wealthy and prospe 
ous country in the world. It is true that Great Britain is the wealth 
iest country in the world, and it is also true that the balance of trade 
is against her and has been ever since she adopted her free-trade policy 
This seems impossible at first thought, and yet the statistics show that 
Great Britain, in her dealings with all the other countri the world, 
buys more than she sells, imports more than she exports, and must 
necessarily pay the difference in gold or in coi 
The balance of trade against Great Britain in 1885 was $607,272, 545; 
in 1886, $470,254,930; in 1887, $404,982,275; in 1888, $407,321,915 
in 1889, $438,752,620; an average of nearly $500,000, 000 a year; and 
this annual loss is still going on, and has been ever since she adopted 
her revenue-tariff policy, and it seems incredible that a country could 
buy this much more than it sells every year, and pay the difference in 
coin and still continue to have plenty of money left 
Mr. Chairman, Iam now coming to the point. This loss 0 100 
000,000 a year. must be made up in some way or England w 
soon he, like the Argentine Republic, unable to pay her debts, and 
unable to meet the ordinary expenses of the government. How is this 





done? It is donein twoways. In the first place England is the cred 
itor nation of the world and has loaned large sums of money to every 
civilized country on the face of the he had a high-protective 
tariff for five hundred years and during that time sh 
banking house of the world, and placed her loans in 
in larye sums, and the annual interest 
land. 

England buys our railroad bonds, our State bonds, our county bond 
our school bonds, our bridge bonds, and a thousand other 


earth 


became the great 
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gyn countries, 


comes pouring in trom every 


American 


securities. She, does the same in South America,in Europe, and all 
over the world, and in this way all of the debtor nations pay tribute 
to her wealth, and supply, in the interest they pay, a part the loss 
she sustainsin her trade with other natior It is not known exactly 
how much gold and silver England receives annually as interest on 
her loans to foreign countries, as thestatisties are never published, but 
a London banker testified a few years ago, before a committee of Parlia- 
ment, that Great Britain had then foreign loans amoanting to £405,- 
250,000, over $2,000,000, 000, 

The annual interest on this sum at 6 per cent. would amount to$120,- 
000,000. And if higher rates of interest should swell this sum it 


would then fall far short of making up all of the annual loss which 
Great Britain sustains in her trade with the other nations of the world. 
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How, then, is the residue of thisimmense deficiency made good? There 
is only one other way. The residueof this great loss is made good by 
her carrying trade. English ships are on every sea, English sailors are 
in every port, and English flags invite and protect the commerce of 
the world, Her merchant marine has no competitor and her sailors 
have no rivals. 

This is England’s great source of wealth, and if the balanceof trade 
against Great Britain were even greater than it is, she would bring home 
from foreign countries enough gold and silver to make it good, and 
more too. This is the point I make in regard to the value of a mer- 
chant marine, as illustrated by the profits which are made in this way 
by the British Empire. And if Great Britain can add to the volume of 
her currency and increase her gold and silver by building ships and 
covering the seas with her sails and with her fast-sailing steamers, why 
should we not do the same? 

HOW GREAT BRITAIN DID THIS, 


How did Great Britain become the greatest of all maritime nations ? 
How did she outstrip this country and all other countries in shipbuild- 
ing and in monopolizing the carrying trade of the world? It was ac- 
complished by a statesmanship that foresaw the value of commerce and 
the profit of the carrying trade, She began long ago to give govern- 
mental aid to shipbuilding, and made appropriations to encourage the 
investment of money in steam and sailing vessels, and she has never 
ceased to do this, regardless of cost. You may object to subsidies and 
bounties, if you please, but no nation ever had a navy or a merchant 
marine where the government was not liberal and generous in its aid to 
both. To do this is a necessity; not todoit is afolly. Our coastwise 
merchant marine is growing and our coastwise trade is prospering be- 
cause our navigation laws protect this tradeand exclude all foreign ves- 
sels; but our foreign merchant marine is languishing and dying out 
because it has no aid or protection whatever. 


THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD, 


Mr. Chairman, I have heard a great deal in late years about the 
markets of the world and I have heard it mainly from Democratic free 
traders or tariff-reformers. England led in this as she has led ina 
thousand other things. When her improved machinery and skilled me- 
chanics turned out more goods than she could sell at home and inthe 
markets she then held, she saw the necessity of hunting other mar- 
kets, and did so by sending her ships and her seaman into all seas and 
into all ports. This introduced her fabrics into other countries and 
gained their trade and their friendship as well. 

It was natural enough that the coasts of Africa and the islands of 
the sea should trade with the only country that ran regular lines of 
ships into their ports and gave them the only outlet they had for their 
own products. England learned what other countries wanted and 
other countries learned what England wanted and in this way her 
commerce was increased and her commercial independence was attained. 

This is the way and the only way in which we can increase our com- 
merce with foreign countries and build up trade in countries where we 
now have none. Let us whiten every sea with American sails and 
send our smoking steamers into every port. 

Let us introduce our sailors to the inhabitants of every clime, and 
send our ships to every land beneath the circle of thesun. Let the 
world know what we grow and what we make and what we sell, and 
the people of other countries will welcome American ships and Amer- 
ican sailors and American trade. And the class of people in the United 
States who will be the most benefited are the farmers. Cheaper trans- 
portation and better markets are what they greatly need. Thegreater 
part of our exports are agricultural products, and every new market at 
home or abroad and every facility for cheaper transportation on land 
or water will benefit the farmer and increase the demand for his prod- 
acts; and there is not a country on the face of the earth that would 
not buy some of our products if we cultivated friendly relations with 
the people and sent our ships and sailors into its port. 

This is the only way in which the commerce of any nation can be 
controlled, and the niggardly parsimony which will scuttle our ships 
and drive our flag from the seas is alike damaging to capitaland Jabor, 
to the farmer and mechanic, and to every industry in the country. 
Let us make Americen shipping, American ships, and American sail- 
ors an honor to the American flag and the glory of the Republic. 
Let us have an independent communication between our own and all 
other countries. Let us be able to visit the American republics with- 
out being compelled to sail in a Brifgsh ship and under a British flag. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a historic fact that no nation was ever great on 
land that was not great on the water. What would England be to-day if 
it were not for her navy and her merchant marine? The proud posi- 
tion which she ovcupies among the nations of the earth is largely due 
to her naval and marine advantages, and if we are to maintain our 
standing among the great nations of the earth we must follow her ex- 
ample. The $150,000,000 a year which we are now paying to English 
ships for carrying our commerce is needed at home, as well as the em- 
ployment which it would furnish our people. 


THE ©COST OF THIS BILL, 


The most extravagant claims have been made as to theamount which 
this shipping bill will cost the Government, The report of the com- 


mittee and the estimate of the Commissioner of Navigation show that 
the cost will begin at about $2,000,000 a year, and increase until it 
reaches $7,000,000 a year in ten years, and diminish every year there- 
after for nine years until it entirely ceases, costing the Government in 
twenty years not more than $60,000,000. In comparison with the 
money that will be paid out in building ships, in employing sailors, 
in keeping at home and in circulation the sums of money we now pay 
to foreign ships, and in comparison with the other advantages which we 
will derive from the revival of American shipping and the restoration 
of American commerce, this sum is not large. 

Anda great part of this $60,000,000, which will be paid out in twenty 
years, will be saved to the Government and to the people in reducing 
the cost of transportation and the cost of carrying our mails, as every 
ship which receivesa tonnage bounty will carry our mails free of charge 
and will pay a tonnage tax in addition. And there is a further con- 
sideration that whatever we do pay will be paid out in our own country 
and to our own people, whether the services are rendered upon sea or 
upon land. 

We would pay this money to American ships and to American sailors 
and to American citizens, and it would become a part of the wealth 
and of the currency and of the capital of our own country. Thisisa 
conservative way of getting more money and good money, for the money 
of the world is gold and silver, and let us bring it back to America as 
we have been doing of late under our present protective system, and 
which we will do more rapidly if we pass this bill. 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 





REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 3, 1891, 


On the Senate amendment to pay the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of In- 
dians for their interest in the ** leased lands’’ occupied by the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Indians, to the bill (H. Kt. 13388) making appropriations for the 
current contingent expenses of the Indian department and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the year ending June 39, 
1892, and for other purposes, 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The only point to which I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the House is the Senate amendment providing for the purchase 
from the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians of what is known as the 

‘leased Jands.’’ In my remarks on yesterday I only sought to get an 
accurate statement of objections from those opposed to this amendment, 
so that we might know precisely what we have to meet. The expres- 
sion ‘‘leased lands’’ is a little misleading. It is used to describe all 
of that tract of land in the southwestern part of the Indian Territory, 
and owned jointly by the Choctaws and Chickasaws, in which we have 
some land leased for the occupancy of some Indians we moved in there. 
So we give this name toa district in which, however, only a part of 
the land is in the condition indicated by the name. 

It is reported to us by Government officials that by actual survey 
there is ascertained to be of these lands (not covered by allotments, 
which we do not wish to disturb) 2,393,160 acres, It is proposed to 
pay these Indians $1.25 per acre for this land. This amounts to 
$2,991,450, which is the amount carried by the Senate amendment. 
These lands are to be held for settlement under the limitations of the 
homestead law, with the condition that settlers shall pay the Govern- 
ment $1.50 peracre. All admit that these are fine lands, that we only 
pay for what we actually get at the rate per acre prescribed, and that, 
as we sell for more than we pay, the Government will not be out any 
money by the transaction. 

Indeed, the gain to the Government will be $598,290, for we sell at 
25 cents per acre more than we pay, and this is what the profit amounts 
to on that amount of land at 25cents per acre. All admit, also, that 
we should, upon fair terms and as rapidly as possible, extinguish the 
titles of all Indians to lands not aiiotted t> them in severalty, and 
thus provide homes for our own people; and that as settlements press 
westward we should bring these reservations into harmony with our 
general system of government. What, then, are the points of dis- 
agreement? Having secured their definition and sketched the amend- 
ment and the grounds of agreement, I now proceed to consider the 

objections which have been urged against the adoption of the amend- 
mént. 

These lands, as I have stated, lie in the southern and western part of 
the Indian Territory. They are, todescribethem more accurately, the 
western part of the lands patented to the Choctaw and Chickasaw In- 


dians, that part west of the ninety-eighth meridian of longitude and 
leased by us in the treaty proclaimed March 4, 1856. Now, this lease 
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behind it, for it starts on solid and undisputed ground. The position 


about this lease, of the opposition, who contend that we are buying | 


only what we already own, can best be stated by citing this colloquy 
on yesterday: 


Mr. BaercktnripGe, of Arkansas, The gentleman states, as I understand him, 
that this lease by the Government was a permanent lease. 

Mr.Cannon, Yes, a permanent lease for a specific purpose. 
tlement of friendly Indians on the land. 

Mr. Breckrnriper, of Arkansas. And we paid $800,000 for it in a lump sum. 

Mr. Cannon, Precisely. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. And we acquired a permanent power over 
this land, limited only as to the purpose for which the land might be used—— 

Mr. CANNON, Precisely. 

Mr. BreckinripGe, of Arkansas. Which purpose was the settlement of 
friendly Indians upon the land. 

Mr. Cannon. Precisely. 


That is, the set- 


This clearly indicates that this land was set apart from all other pur- 
poses to the exclusive one of the settlement upon it by us of friendly 
indians, we having quite a lot that we wished to provide for at that 
time, At best this would only bea lease, andif we ever wanted to put 
the land to other uses, or any part of it, we should have to come toa 
new agreement. But such was not, however, the original agreement. 
You find in article 9 of the treaty of 1856, page 278 of the Revision of 
Indian Treaties, published in 1873, it is expressly stated: 


The Territory so leased shall remain open to settlement by Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, as heretofore. 


Clearly we acquired a lease to only such part of the district as we 
might occupy with friendly Indians of other tribes, leaving the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws to continue to settle upon as much land in the district 
as they liked. We could not settle Indians upon their other lands, but 
for a moderate sum we acquired the right to settle some of them on this 
part. The tribes to which we were confined by the treaty greatly limited 
us. We could locate the Wichita Indians and ‘‘other tribes or bands, 
excluding, however, all the Indians of New Mexicoandalso * * 
those north of the Arkansas River, etc.,’’ and it was all to be ‘‘ under 
rules and regulations not inconsistent with the rights and interests ot 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws, etc.’’ (Article 9, page 278 of Treaties. ) 
We could not make this a general dumping ground for Indians. 

Our citizens were still excluded, except officials, etc., as is usual upon 
reservations. For a limited sum we acquired a limited privilege upon 
a limited part of land, restricted within the ‘‘leased’’ district. To 
settle other people there we must negotiate again. To get all the land 
in there subjected only to our use for even the Indians that we bought 
a right to introduce, we must also negotiate again. This is clearly 
very different from a perpetual control of all the land in the leased 
district. Weare greatly limited in our power to occupy. 

We can occupy only in these limits, as to land as well as to occupants, 
and what we do not so occupy is reserved to and for the original pro- 
prietors. ‘They can even come in and occupy with our Indians and to 
our exclusion of further extension if they take up the vacant lands; 
and if at any time, as now, there be vacant lands it is theirs by title to 
the one hundredth meridian of longitude (see article 1, page 275, of 
Indian Treaties), which includes all of this land; and the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws have by act of Congress of May 28, 1830, and by article 2, 
treaty of 1856, page 276 of Indian Treaties, ‘‘ each and every member 
of either tribe an equal and undivided interest in the whole.’’ They 
do not have to settle or have an allotment to own absolutely these un- 
appropriated Jands upon any day when we call for a settlement. 

We settle in the light of these original, reserved, and clearly defined 
rights, which apply here to 2,393,160 acres of land. We continue to 
occupy all the land we want or can possibly occupy with our Indian 
tenants under our ‘“‘lease,’’ and this relates to the ownership of the 
balance, not the lease, and for the occupancy of our citizens in homes, 
not by Indians as tenants, of whom we have no more within the limits 
of the treaty and lease of 1856. This, then, shows the limits, extent, 
and conditions of :he ‘‘ lease.’’ 

But then it is contended that by the next treaty, that of 1866, we 
bought this whole tract of what is known as the ‘‘ leased land.”’ 
my colloquy on yesterday I got this defined as follows: 

Mr. Brecxinriner, of Arkansas. And we paid afterward $300,000 for an ab- 
solute title tothe land. Now, will the gentleman please make himself per- 


fectly clear as to the power that we acquired over the! and in consideration of 
that payment of $300,000! 

Mr. Cannon, For that $300,000 the United States received a conveyance by 
treaty from these same Indians of these lands in fee simple,an absolutely allodial 
title, without any qualification whatever. 

Mr. BreckinripGe, of Arkansas, With no limitation as to the purposes to 
which the land might be applied? 

Mr. Cannon. Nota particle. 

Mr. BreckineinGE, of Arkansas. I only want to get with perfect clearness 


the gentleman's position, 

So, then, the contention is that we bought this leased land, all of it, 
with this $300,000 as fully as we now propose to buy it for $2,991,450. 
The various allusions to treaties and tribes make quite a confusing 
jumble when we first look at these matters, but the points which really 
determine this case are not numerous, the.differences are very glaring, 
and we ought to be able to establish the case clearly one way or the other. 
If we really bought for $300,000 what we now propose to pay nearly §3, - 
000,000 for, we certainly are being very badly swindled. It is likely a 
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is the beginning of the controversy here, and it is not necessary to go | swindle if anything is bought a second time at 


corporated and naturalized by the jointaction of the authorities of bo 
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iny price; but apart 
from the question of a second purchase the difference in prices is cet 
tainly startling, applying, as they are contended as doing, 
purpose and to the same property. 

Betore going beneath the face of the transaction I will calla 
tion to one other external feature as exhibited in this debate. Inthe 
discussion on yesterday I asked the distinguished gentleman from Ili 
nois |Mr. CANNON | ‘‘ why, if we acquired this absolute 
years ago, the Federal Government has n¢ 


to the same 


ten- 


title so maby 


ver exercised its power or au- 


thority over the lands soacquired and permitted our citizens searching 
for homes to go and occupy the lands, Che reply was that ‘* it was 


not done for the reason that by an act of zress at the time that 
Okiahoma was formed into a Territory no white man was permitted 
to settle anywhere within the boundaries of this Territory 


Con 


But this so-called purchase for $300,000 was in 1866, and the Okla 
homa act was passed only last year; so clearly this does not account for 
it. Then following in debate it was stated to be because also ‘‘in 1859 


the Government, by Executive order, placed the Shawnees and Arapa 
hoes on that land ind the Government did not see 
to turn them otf without making compensation 
amendment has nothing to do with compensating the 
Arapahoes, nor with the acres they occupy. It relates 
in the so-called *‘ leased land '’ that they do not occupy 
No, the reason is neither of these, but it that by the 
1856,under which we acquired this lease, our citizens are expt 
hibited from entering upon theselands. (See articles l4and 17 of that 
treaty, page 280 of Indian Treaties And then to any such powet 
under the so-called three-hundred-thousand-dollar purchase in 186 
article 43, page 301, of Indian Treaties, the same being a part 
treaty including this three-hundred-thousand-dollar 
pressly states that— 


proper 
ut this 
Shawnees and 


to those acres 


treaty of 


Vv pro- 


of the 


transaction, e@X- 


The United States promises and agrees that no whit: 
agents,and employés of the Government, of any interna iprovement com 
pany, or person traveling or temporarily sojourning In the 
either of them, shall be permitted to go into said Territory, un! 


perso except ollicers 





into one of the said nations of Chactaws and Chickasaw 


These are the reasons. The reason then is that, instead of acquiring 
this right for our people, we by both and every treaty expr 
that we will keep our people out 

The total acreage in this tract is, I believe, between three and four 
millions, nearer the latter. We have settled Indians upon, say, some 
thing like a million acres of it, under our perpetual lease for $300,000, 
negotiated in 1856. We can not utilize any more for the lack of In 
dians that come within the limits of those we are permitted to select 


ssly agree 


from by the terms of that treaty and leas Chere are now 2,593,160 
acres unappropriated and available that we are here dealing with 
Doubtless there was considerably more in 1866 when we made the 


$300,000 trade. Is itreasonable to suppose that we bought this amount 
of land for $300,000 when we paid $800,000 for a | 
same kind and only, say, practically, one-third of this in extent ? 

Is it reasonable to suppose that we did this for our citizens when in 
the same instrument we covenant to keep our citizens out, and to doso 
by force of arms? While all this clearly shows in terms that we did 
not acquire the right to settle our people on these lands, yet it still re 
mains to be shown what kind of a purchase, if any, we have made in 
the past. Of course we made no purchase of any kind under the lease 
of 1856, which at best was a most meayver and limited 
particular. Then let us come to the next transaction 
called purchase of 1866. 

This treaty begins on page 285 of Indian Treat \ full account 
of the negotiations and proceedings will be found in the report of the 
Commissioner of indian Affairs, beginning on page 
of the Secretary of the Interior, first session, Thirty-ninth Congress 
and on page 480, same volume, starts the report of D). N pres- 
ident of the commission that negotiated the treaty. For further in- 
formation upon this subject I refer to Executive Document No, 78, 
Fifty-first Congress, first session. 

It has been alleged that these Indians forfeited all their lands and 
rights by entering into treaty and alliance with the Confederacy. This 
may be true, But are we only now entering upon declarations and 
confiscation? The time to enforce this was in 1866, when we first met 
them after the war. But we were generous and wise at that time; we 
can be no less sonow, and we are estopped from any revival of malignant 
tendencies by the solemn covenants of that day. Our commissioners 
under their instructions recounted this then; but they «also said: 


ase on land of the 


lease in every 


, that of the so- 


AW of the rey rt 


’ 


. Cooley 


The President, however, does not desire to take advantage of or to enforce the 
penalties for the unwise actions of these nations. (Page 482 


report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Thirty-ninth Congress, first session. 


Then the commission went on to state the points upon which they 
were authorized to treat, to which I may refer more fully later on, and 
to negotiate a treaty which we have confirmed and promulgated. Let 
us see what the treaty says. The so-called conveyance is in article 3 
of the treaty, page 286 of Indian Treaties. It goes on as follows: 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws, in consideration of the sum of $300,000, hereby 


eede to the United States the territory west of the ninety-eighth degree west 
longitude, known as the leased district. 
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This certainly uses the word *‘cede.’’ But mark what follows: 


Provided, That thessid sum shall be invested and held by the United States 


at an interest not less than 5 per cent,, in trust for the said nations. 


oferror. There is no manner of harmony between the property and 
the consideration. We know that $300,000 was not one-tenth the 
value of the land it is contended was purchased. We would know 


This would indicate that they preferred this form of investment, | that the Indians had been deceived. We have never heard of this be- 


and were now going to provide foi receiving the income; but it is just 
the reverse. They have got to do something, and this is held as security 
for it, and this in fact, is what we are buying: 


Until the Legislatures of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, respectively, 


shal! have made such laws, rules, and regulations as may be necessary to give 


all persons of African descent, resident in the said nations at the date of the 
treaty of Fort Smith, and their descendants, heretofore held in slavery among 
said nations, all the rights, privileges,and immunities, including the right of 
suffrage, of citizens of said nations. except in the annuities. moneys, and public 
domain claimed by or be! coging to said nations respectively; and also to give 
to such persons who were residents as aforesaid, and their descendants, 40 
acres each of the land of said nations on the same terms as the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, to be selected on the survey of said land after the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws and Kansas Indians have make their selections, as herein pro- 
vided : 

This is what we bought. Just as we formerly leased the use of a part 
of certain lands for the settlement of certain Indians for $800,000, so 
now we provide that 40 acres per head shall be assigned to the former 
slaves of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, for which we covenant to pay 
$300,000. Wealso negotiate for certain privileges, etc., forthem. As 
to the cession of the whole territory, it is refuted by every feature and 
detail, as I will further show, and the sign of it in the first partis a 
gross reflection upon our accuracy and care or upon our fair dealing. 

What condition is laid down for these Indians getting this $300,000 ? 
The final transfer of this whole district tous? No; nor of any part 
of it. See what the treaty says, speaking of these acts respecting the 
negroes: 

And immediately on the enactment of such laws, rules, and regulations the 
saicdl sum of $300,000 shall be paid to the said Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
in the proportion of three fourths to the former and one-fourth to the latter— 

But suppose some of the negroes should say that they do not want 
the 40 acres of land, but the money, at the rate of $1.50 per acre, 
which would be $100, and want to go somewhere else. What then? 
If we provided for this it would show that we were buying land only 
to the extent that the negroes needed it. That isexactly what we pro- 
vided for in the words immediately following, which are these: 

Less such sum, at the rate of $100 per capita, asshall be sufficient to pay such 
persons of African descent before referred to, or within ninety days after the 
passage of such law, rules, and regulations shall elect to remove and actually 
remove from the said nations, respectively. 

Now, if we were buying land for our citizensnot only would we have 
left out article 43, page 301, which expressly forbids the entry or 
settlement of ‘‘ white persons, except officers,’’ etc., but we would not 
have made the payment of the $300,000 dependent solely upon the 
carrying out the enumerated agreements for those negroes, previously 
slaves to these Indians. The succeeding words are as follows: 

And should the said laws, rules, and regulations not be made by the legisla- 
tures of said nations, respectively, within two years from the ratification of this 
treaty, then the said sum of $300,000 shall cease to be held in trust for the said 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. 

The meaning of this is very clear. The object was to get this settle- 
ment for these ex-slaves. If this was not carried out, then there was 
to be a forfeiture, not of a part of the $300,000, but of the whole of it. 
This was the whole consideration and this was the sole and whole ob- 
ject, and it embraces no part or feature nor an acre of land embraced 
in the present treaty. To further show that this money was solely for 
these ex-slaves, I call attention to the words immediately following, in 
article 3 

And be held for the useand benefit of such of said persons of African de- 
scent as the United States shall remove from the said Territory, insuch manner 
as the United States shall deem proper. 

It is not necessary to inquire how much or how little of this $300,000 
has been paid to the Choctaws and Chickasaws. The point is, for what 
purpose was it paid? Itis perfectly clear that it was solely to make 
certain provisions for these ex-slaves, just as the lease of 1856 was to 
make certain provisions for certain friendly Indians that we wished to 
settle upon so much land as they might need. Under both agreements 
‘‘white people’? and our citizens were excluded in terms. 

Now we propose for the first time to let in ‘‘ white people’’ and our 
citizens generally, and to buy lands, by actual survey, notacquired or 
in any way taken up under the former agreements. Our former pay- 
ments were low in price for what we acquired by those partial pur- 
chases, and the present price is low for the additional land we now 
acquire, 

‘The construction I have given of this is, I think, too plain for dis- 
pute. It has been the uniform construction of the Indian Commission- 
ers and the Secretaries of the Interior down to the present incumbent. 
Secretary Noble’s attention seems to have been called only hastily to 
this matter, and for the moment he indicates a different view. I 
have no doubt, however, that upon examination he will view it as it 
has always been viewed by the officials of that Department, and as an 
examination of the full record makes really compulsory. 

Sir, if we had acquired in 1866 between three and four million 
acres of this fine land, as it then amounted to, instead of a little less 
than 3,000,000 acres now, and acquired it for simply this consideration 
of $300,000, the presumption would be irresistible either of fraud or 


fore, because no man ever dreamed of this construction before. Even if 
the language of the treaty did not literally forbid such a construction, 
as it does, still the nature of the case would forbid it. 

Good conscience would not permit us to drive or to profit by such a 
bargain. Would gentlemen say that was the Indian’s lookout? The 
very helplessness of a people so incapable of self-protection would all 
the more put us upon our conscience and honor. But this would not 
be a matter for a fresh appeal to the public conscience. This rule of 
construction was long ago laid down by Chief Justice Marshall, who 
says: 

The language used in treaties with the Indians shall never be construed to 
their prejudice, if words be made use of which are susceptible of a more ex- 


tended meaning than their plain import as connected with the tenor of their 
treaty. (6 Peters, 582. See also 5 Wallace, 760.) 


I know that, having proved that the position taken by those who op- 
pose this amendment is refuted by the plain terms of the treaties them- 
selves, it isin the nature of introducing weaker argument for me now 
to prove that, even if the treaties or any of them said what they claim, 
it would be a nullity, because manifestly a fraud, a deception, or an 
error in transcribing or using words. Yet, toshow how impossible upon 
any theory is the position of the opponents, as it appears to me, I will 
complete this line of demonstration. 

Having given the rule of construction and shown that on the face of 
it this supposed bargain would in all conscience have to be set aside, 
I now call attention to what was professed to the Indians at the time 
of the making of the treaty of 1866. This will show also that our com- 
missioners had no power to buy this land for $300,000 or for any other 
sum, just as the treaty clearly shows they did not buy it. Approach- 
ing the Indians in a spirit of confidence our commissioners said: 


Brothers, we are instructed by the President to negotiate a treaty or treaties, 
ete. 
The President is anxious to renew the relations which existed at the breaking 
out of the rebellion. 
> 


Such treaties must contain substantially the following stipulations. 

Then comes the enumeration. 

The first provides for peace between the tribes and with the United 
States. 

The second provides for the Indians in the Territory to help maintain 
peace with the Indians of the plains, etc. 

The third provides that the institution of slavery shall be abolished 
and the ex-slaves suitably provided for. 

The fourth provides that involuntary servitude, except in punish- 
ment for crime, shall never exist in the future. 

The fifth provides that a portion of the lands shall be set apart for 
the friendly tribes in Kansas and elsewhere. 

The sixth states the hope and policy of the Government for the event- 
ual consolidation of all parts of the Indian Territory. 

The seventh provides for the exclusion of white persons from the 
Territory unless formally incorporated with some tribes according to 
the usages of the band. 

Then the address concludes with— 

Brothers, you have now heard and understand what are the views and wishes 
of the President, etc. 

Copies of these propositions were made out and furnished the In- 
dians and ordered to be explained to them. ‘This will be found in 
full on page 482, report of Secretary of the Interior, first session, Thirty- 
ninth Congress. 

What is there in all this about buying say 4,060,000 acres of land for 
$300,000? Whatof buyingany land for white men? White persons and 
our citizens, unless adopted by the Indians, are expressly excluded, as 
I have shown also from the treaty itself. What was the price of this 
land at that time? In providing for these additional friendly tribes 
under the fifth head we limited ourselves to 10,000 people, and agreed 
to pay for the land they might occupy east of 98° of longitude, which 
is immediately east of the land proposed to be bought now, not more 
than $1 per acre. This was to be paid out of the funds of the Indians 
we might so settle within this district. 

Are the same Indians who are selling land for say $1 an acre also 
selling as geod or better land for less than 3 cents per acre? No, sir. 
That $300,000 was the provision made for the ex-slaves, as I jiave 
shown. If they chose to leave they and they only were to get every 
cent of it, the Indians none, and we not a square foot of land. Indeed, 
we got no land in any event, but only provided conditionally for the 
ex-slaves of the Indians getting it, we estimating what it would come 
to at 40 acres a head and setting aside $300,000 for that purpose, either 
to pay for the land for them at $1.50 per acre, or we would, if they 
preferred it, give them $100 each in cash. The provision for the re- 
ception of additional friendly Indians is in article 30, 298, of In- 
dian Treaties, and that for payments, as stated, is in ‘article 37. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I think I have shown that, in the first place, the 
treaty expressly contradicts the position taken by those who oppose 
the pending amendment. In the second place, that if what they claim 
to be expressed by the treaty of 1866, for there is where it all hinges, wag 
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-even so expressed by that treaty, it would be an error or a fraud upon 

itsface. In the third place, that it would be a fraud from the history 
and representations of the negotiations. In this connection I farther 
refer gentlemen to pages 200, 201, 202, 203, and 204 of the report of 
the Secretary of the Interior, first session, Thirty-ninth Congress. In 
the fourth place, that the pending proposition is reasonable, just, and 
right, and that it ought to be adopted. 

Sir, why should we give force and effect to all the other pending In- 
dian treaties for the acquisition of land and not to this one? The land 
is good. The price is low. Instead of our being at an expense in this 
matter we make money, for we sell the land to settlers at more than 
we pay for it. This is a matter of great interest to the people of my 
State and it isof importance equal to thatof any of the pending propo- 
sitions of similar character, of which we have several, and none of them 
objected to except this one, to the people of all the States. We want 
that political solecism west of us, the Indian Territory, brought into 
harmony with our institutions. 

We want the idle land for our people and for the people of all of 
our country who will come our way. We want you, our friends and 
countrymen in the North, to get all the land proposed for you. Help 
us get that justly proposed for us. Then come and help us occupy it. 
I say this from my heart. Our palms are open, our arms are out- 
stretched, and we invite you and bid you welcome. This is a genial 
clime and healthy and pure. Your old soldiers will here find ease 
from the biting winters which provoke their old wounds. We want 
them with us. Wecan not go to you because we have the best country, 
but help us to enlarge our borders, that as brothers we can help you, 
for we must have fraternity, friendship, and love, which we deserve as 
well as need, and when we dwell together we always find respect, con- 
fidence, and peace. 

Then, again, this opens up acountry for our colored people. Instead 
of feeding their prejudices and passions let us provide for their wants. 
This is a country suited to the production of cotton, corn, and all the 
products that they are accustomed to cultivate. ‘They deserve better 
treatment than to be treated as political chattels. Let ussound a new 
departure, no more delusions, no special laws, but equal laws, a fair 
show, an emancipated mind as well as an emancipated body, and a 
general policy of manhood and individual independence, which is the 
essential basis of all real advancement. 


Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 
OF 


MARION BIGGS, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 26, 1891. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and | 


having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13658) making appropriations to sup- 
ply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, 
and for prior years, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BIGGS said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: While heartily favoring the main features of this | 


bill, it is not in all respects such a one as I would have advocated. | 
have occupied hut little time of the House, and when on the floor I 
have tried to be courteous and act within parliamentary limits; but I 
am sorry to say that I have never offered a bill and have never been 
recognized by the Chairman without the interposition of an objection 
from the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. He 
has objected on many occasions, although I have been entirely cour- 
teous and have made only two or three objections to bills uere, no: 
do I propose to object now; I am in fall accord with the desire to ad- 
vance the general deficiency bill. 

But, Mr. Chairman, ater the honorable chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture had, in the presence of my friends, promised me time 
to discuss the merits of the agricultural appropriation bill, he now 
says, ‘‘ for the sake of peace,’’ he wants unanimous consent that I be 
allowed five minutes; but the distinguished gentleman from Lllinois 
[Mr. CANNON], the chairman of the appropriations Committee and a 
member of the Committee on Rules—honors most Cistinguished and 
most sought after—interposes his objection, and doubtless he imagines 
that the whole weight of legislation lies upon his broad shoulders; but, 
sir, in the estimation of some of us, if it were true, ‘“‘’Tis pity; and 
pity ’tis ’tis true.’’ 

No greater calamity could befall a country than to have its legisla- 
tion controlled by such aman as the honorable gentleman from Illinois. 

I desire him to comprehend that as an American Representative 


| 
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| of universal use among the farmers of the country, grain sacks 
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I have rights in this body, and, knowing, I dare assert and maintain 
them without fawning for his favors. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have no further time to devote to the w 
objector from Lllinois, whose reprehensible actions have been repudiated 
by his own constituency, although he occupied such honorab! 
tions in so great a party as the one of ‘great moral ideas 

Although one of its chosen leaders, his followers 


indy 


have repudiated 


him. The castigation he received in November last should have caused 
him to open his eyes to the errors of his way and made him repent in 
sackcloth and ashes; but, alas, Mr. Chairman, he fails to appreciate 
the lesson he has been taught, or, if he comprehends the rebuke, his 
natural disposition makes him vindictive and unrelenting. ed in 
stead of softened by disaster, he continues his bold ef ithout 


the manhood to acknowledge an error or retract a wrong 
Mr, Chairman, upon the question of the agricultural bill, just laid 





aside, I desire to say, as I have had no opportunity before, that the bill 
should have been amended in some respects. I claim to understand 
not only the theory Dut the practice of agriculture as well, perhaps, 
as any man on this floor, and I think I know a ibout it as all 
the Committee on Agriculture put together La i I was raised 
asafarmer. I know his work from the hoe up to tl it combined 
harvester, with which we cut 40 ac + day, and thrash and s ‘ 
grain in the field with the same machine a the aid 

hands. 

My friend from New York [Mr. SprnoLa] talks about the h 
whosuffered during the Revolution How do those sufferings « 1 
with those of the honest toiler on our mortgage-ridden farms 
well enough, Mr. Chairman, to honor our illustrious forefathers, to a 
mire and emulate their patriotism and pluck, and teach our childr 


to do the same; but the distresses of 
than the heroic actions of the dead 


the living are more importan 


What is the condition of the American farmer at this time? How 
have his grand estates dwindled away. Where is the old-time pro 
perity? Wherearethe days when, under hisown (not another's) vi 


and fig tree, the American farmer was the most to be envi 
God’s green earth ? 

What a change there is, my countrymen! 

With the advance of civilization,of enlightenment, education, and the 
mechanic arts; with the use of steam to cultivate and transport 
crops; with foreign and home markets to consume them 
ries dotting our land and banks and money-lenders in every village, 
it would seem that prosperity should have increased. But is it so? 

Mr. Chairman, you and every gentleman iu reach of my voice know 
the contrary to be the fact. The prosperity of the farmer has vanished 
his farm no longer his, because mortgage-ridden; his every article o 
comfort, convenience, or necessity taxed, taxed beyond his power to 
pay, not, sir, to pay the actual needs of Government economically ad 
ministered, but to add to the ill-gotten gain of a favored class, who con 
tribute large sums to corruptly or otherwise influence the election of 
men to office, who will in return levy iniquitous taxation upon the | 
borer, the miner, and the farmer. 

Your Committee on Ways and Means have passed a wonderfully 
worded, constructed, and arranged bill, which they claim was in the in 
terest of the farmer and laboring man; and yet, Mr. Chairman, I was 
earnest and persistent in my efforts in urging them—I almost went 
down on my knees in asking them to place upon the free list an article 
W hat 
did they do? How did they respond to the needs of the farmer? They 
put 2 cents on every sack, thus adding to the already too heavy toll 
Surely, sir, this was legislation in the interests of agriculture with a 
vengeance, such protection as is given by the kite to the dove or th¢ 
vulture to the lamb. 


1 being on 


oul 
with facto- 


y 


It is an axiom that a prosperous agriculture makes a prosperous peo 
ple; a depressed and ruined agriculture brings in its wake ruin and 
distress to all. And yet your so-called Representatives of the people 
have sat out the term of the Fifty-first Congress, until the light is flick- 
ering in the socket, and failed to accomplish any good thing and resisted 


| every measure of relief’presented in the interest of the people 


The three great pillars upon which rests the prosperity of our na 
tion are agriculture, labor, and mining, comprising as they do the great 
mass of American citizens. They have rights that even a Republican 
Congress should respect, but thisseems hardly to be expected from t 
avowed representatives of monopoly and wealth. 


What is the history of this Fifty-first Congress in regard to all mat 
ters that relate to the welfare of our material interest ur sons of toil 
on the farm, in the workshop, or working below the surface of th 
earth to bring forth riches, which feed, clothe, and enrich mankind? 

Mr. Chairman, in the face of the cry of distress that has come up 
from the people in all sections, in spite of the facts that wealth ha 


become so concentrated as to ruin our industrial interests and rob th 
honest toiler not only of the product of his daily work, butof the little 
accumulations of more prosperous years, one would think that heed 
would have been accorded their demand, but the majority party in 
this Congress have failed to hearken to the cry of the people and seem 
deaf even to the thunder clap of last November. 
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The history of Republicanism for thirty years bas been to so legislate 
as to increase the purchasing power of money and decrease the value 
of the products of our farms, our laborers, and miners. 

Yes, sir, even the precious metals—that most important one, silver, 
which our fathers so prized and used so extensively to their credit and 
profit, hes been depreciated in value that the monopolist and money- 
lender might increase the purchasing power of his gold. 

Gold, gold, gold, gold 

Ciood or bad a thousand-fold, 
How widely its agencies vary, 

lo save—to ruin—to curse—to bless, 

As even its minted coins express, 

Now stamped with the image of good Queen Bess, 
And now of Bloody Mary. 

The products of the farm, the factory, the shop, and the mine have 
been depreciated, the wage-earner and the bread-producer have been 
robbed and oppressed to add to the wealth and power of monopoly. 

Legislation in the interest of the people, so we are told, has been the 
work of the majority of this Congress. Pray, what have they done ? 
Wherein have they brought aid or relief to labor or agriculture ? 

Does the McKinley bill act as the great panacea for the ills that 
oppressus? Has the tax of 5 cents a dozen on eggs increased their price 
beyond the regular cold-weather quotations ? 

iXven the increase on barley has failed to increase the price of beer. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the wildest absurdity to believe that the inten- 
tion of the framers of this piece of class legislation ever was that the 
farmer should be benefited by any of its provisions, as they under- 
stood perfectly that the price of grain and beef and bacon, our staples, 
was not to be affected by a raised revenue, even if it were ten times 
the amount named in the bill. 

Beans; the idea of 50 cents a bushel on beans. Pray who is affected 
by this measure except our Massachusetts brothers? And for fear of the 
result they showed their indignation by electing a fine young Demo- 
crat governor last November, 

When the farmer asked for protected hides the sincerity of your 
party was shown and you agreed to his request, but relented at the 
manufacturers’ demand, and while keeping on the tax on leather, on 
shoes andon harness, you took it off of the article produced by the 
much-loved farmer—free hides and taxed leather; free hides and taxed 
shoes; free hides and taxed harness; and this is ealled protection for 
agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, what has this Congress done for the farmer? It has 
passed one bill presented by the Senate—the Sherman-Edmunds bill— 
providing for the inspection of exported cattle; only this and nothing 
more. ‘'The mountain hath labored and brought forth a nouse.’’ 

Where, sir, is the bill to protect the American consumer of dressed 
beef? Sleeping the sweet sleep of the dead, 

Where, sir, is the Conger bill, to prevent the adulteration of lard? 
Slumbering beneath the coverlid of a bill designed to befog and fvol 
the people, and which protects adulteration in food, and is a fraud and 
asnare in every line, the Paddock bill. 

Where is the Butterworth option bill? If we are to believe our ears 
it is tossed between the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture [ Mr. 
FUNSTON | and the secretary of the World’s Fair [Mr. Burrerworrn]. 
Or it may lie on a flexible poker, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
the Speaker's chair. 

What has become of the Allen pure-food bill introduced early in the 
session, which slumbers as sweetly as a three-weeks old infant? 

Where is the bill to erect a chemical laboratory, so much needed by | 
the Departmentof Agriculture? Hid behind the curtain that veils the | 
broken pledges to the farmers made by this Republican Congress. 

I said, Mr. Chairman, that nothing had been done in the interest of 
thefarmers. I overlooked the fact that the Weather Bureau had been 
transferred to the Agricultural Department, thereby charging up to the 
farmers’ account over $100,000ayear. But what benefiteth the farmer ? 
Why, sir, even the elements have wept the whole winter through at 
this mighty outrage upon agriculture; this striving to delade ye hon- 
est husbandman into the belief that an Agricultural Weather Bureau 
will be of more service to the cause of agriculture and will better pro- 
vide ‘‘the early and the latter rain’? than even the strict regulations 

of our Army. 


Why, sir, the thing is preposterous. Yet it is all done in the inter- 
est of agriculture. 

Where is the bill to prevent the overcrowding of cattle sent abroad, 
&@ measure wise in many respects, not the least of which is the preven- 
tion of cruelty to the poor beasts exported for sale, the proceeds of 
which we expect to expend in tariff-taxed goods to sell to our over- 
taxed farmer ? 

Where, sir, is the silver bill? Buried as deeply out of sight as the 
toiling miner who works in the bowels of the earth to produce the 
glittering metal which, coined into money and circulated among our 
people, would bring relief from the stringency in the money market 
that is sapping the life blood of labor and industry and enabling the 
gold bugs to join in concert on the graves of the hopes and demand of 
American agriculture. 


The precious metals produced by our mines (over $3,000,000,000 
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worth) had enabled us to bring a depreciated currency, worth 33 cents, 
up to the full value of 100 cents, so as to enrich, not the miner who 
produced it, or the masses of our people, but the gold bugs and their 
representatives, who, like the lily, ‘‘toil not, neither do they spin; 
yet, Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.’’ 

The people are taxed to support our Government—national, State, 
and local—while wealth is exempt or hides itself in vaults and strong 
boxes away from the assessor’s gaze. And this you call legislation in 
the interest of agriculture and of the people. 

The people ask for bread, and your grand old party gives them a 
stone. 


But, thank God, Mr. Chairman, the people are awake. They have 
seen the handwriting upon the wall. 

The Euphrates has been turned from its course, and the people, who 
let the passions of war control them so long, have finally seen that to 
follow longer after Baal means destruction, and they have turned from 
following after strange gods to the true god of honesty and Democracy, 
as evidenced by them last November. 

Fortunately, Mr. Chairman, I am a farmer instead of alawyer or pro- 
fessional man. And I thank God thatI have raised four sons, who are 
living, to know how to use every implement upon a farm, from a gim- 
let up toa thrashing machine. I have given all of them a thorough 
collegiate education, which is more than Ireceived. I only had the 
privilege of attending school three months outof the year and worked 
the other nine; but, sir, when you talk about the agriculturist and the 
interest of the farmer, you will always find that they have in me an 
advocate and friend and a champion of their cause. 


Ship Subsidies. 


SPEECH 


or 
iy ‘ 
HON. JOHN A. BUCHANAN, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 27, 1891, 
On the bill (8.3738) to place the American merchant marine engaged in the 
foreign trade upon an equality with that of other nations. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of Virginia, said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: Stronginfluencesin theStateof Virginiaare brought 
to bear upon her Representatives in Congress to support Senate bill 
3738, better known as the ship subsidy bill. We are urged to support 
it by chambers of commerce of Richmond and Norfolk and other cit- 
ies situated on the navigable waters of the Atlantic coast; by business 
men for whose judgment and character I have the highest respect; 
by the representatives of railroads which have done and are doing 


much for the development of the great material resources of the State. 
I have therefore given this bill the most careful consideration, and de- 


| sire to give briefly some of the reasons why I can not support it. 


I have no doubt its passage would benefit, temporarily at least, the 
business interests of the people of both the cities and the railroads 
that favor it. But there are questions beyond and above these which 
must govern my judgment and my action. 

These questions are— 

First. Are the principles of the bill right ? 

Second. If passed, will it be beneficial, not to a few interests or to 
specially favored localities, but to the interests of the people of Vir- 
ginia generally and to the country as a whole? 

These are the guides, and the only guides, which a member of this 
House should have, in my humble judgment, in the performance of 
his public duties here. 

This bill proposes to pay shipbuilders and shipowners for engag- 
ing in the foreignshipping business. They are to receive all they can 
make out of their business, and the Government is to pay them in ad- 
dition for engaging in that business a bounty for a period of nineteen 
years. No reliable estimate is or can be made of the amount of these 
bounties, but it is admitted that they will aggregate many millions of 
dollars, and for this sum the bill makes a permanent appropriation 
for its payment. 

The payment of bounties out of the public Treasury for the purpose 
of inducing any citizen or class of citizens of the country to engage in 
any private business at any time, and especially in the present con- 
dition of the country is, in my judgment, unwise and unjust. 

The payment of bounties violates the laws of trade by inducing men 
to engage in pursuits which either do not pay or do not pay as large 
profits as other pursuits, and then makes good their losses or increases 
tneir profits by taxing the people generally to make good the one or to 
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increase the other. It violates the laws of justice, for they give to one 
man through the intervention of laws what he never earned, and to do 
that it takes from another unjustly a portion of his earnings. It vio- 
lates that great fundamental principle of all good government, that 
taxes should be collected for public purposes only, and not for individ- 
ual profit or private gain. It causes men to rely on the Government 
in conducting their business for their success and profits, rather than 
upon their own energy, thrift, and economy. Again, the more aid the 


Government furnishes of this kind the more the beneficiaries of it de- 
mand. 


This is clearly shown by the McKinley tariff act passed at the last | 
session of this Congress, which is the highest average tariff upon the | 


articles protected we have ever had in this country. 

if bounties are given to the people who are engaged in one private 
industry it tends to create a feeling among other classes of our people 
that they, too, should receive special favors at the public expense. 
The agriculturists and the other people of the country, engaged in 
industries which receive no bounty or Government aid, ask, and have 
the right to ask, why, if they are to be taxed to build up the people 
engaged in manufactures and foreign shipping, they are not entitled 
to have laws passed for their special benefit and money paid to them 
out of the public Treasury ? 

Whilst this bill has been under consideration I have received peti- 
tions from a number of farmers of Virginia asking me to vote fora bill 
that will require the Government to pay a bounty of 10 cents a bushel 
upon all wheat exported to foreign countries. 

Are not the wheat-growers of Virginia and of the country as much 
entitled to a bounty as the shipowners and shipbuilders? And if the 
shipbuilders and the wheat-growers are entitled to bounties why are 
not the corn-growers, the cattle-raisers, the tobacco-planters, and all 
the other producers and laborers of every kind entitled to bounties as 
much as shipbuilders and wheat-growers? They are. 

But no private industry of any citizen or of any class of citizens of 
this country has any right whatever to have burdens imposed upon 
any other citizen or class of citizens for its special benefit, and there- 
fore I am opposed to all bounties and to all class legislation. 

But even if the payment of bounties or subsidies were not wrong 
in principle, it is impossibiein a Government like ours to determine 
what industriesshould receive them or to place proper restrictions upon 
them. It is folly for any party or any Congress to attempt to deter- 
mine or to decide what legitimate article of commerce shall or shall 
not be manufactured or grown, exported or imported, or what honest 
industry any citizen shall or shall not engage in. 

Adam Smith said more than one hundred years ago that 


The statesman who shouid attempt to direct private people in what manner 
they ought to employ their capital would not only load himself with a most 
unnecessary attention, but would assumean authority which could be safely 
trusted not only tono single person, but to no council or senate whatever, and 
would nowhere be so dangerous ag in the hands of a man (or party) who had 
folly and presumption enough to fancy himself fit to exercise it. 


The industries and classes in this country who need Government aid, 
if it could properly be given to any, are least able to present strongly 
their claims and compel legislation in their favor. Except now and then, 
when oppression and wrong have driven them to organize to avoid de- 
struction, the great agricultural and laboring classes have been con- 
tent to allow their Representatives in Congress to battle as best they 
could jor their interests without that assistance which comes from a 


| 
| 





| worm hath left hath the cater; 





powerful lobby hanging around the Halls of Congress, from subsidized | 


newspapers, which do not advocate the best interests of the country 
nor reflect the popular will, and from all those adventitious aids and 
means which powerful and organized classes can use and do use to ob- 
tain legislation which they desire for their own special benefit. 

Taxation, it has been well said, moves upon lines of leact resistance. 

~. feudal times only those paid taxes who were unable to resist their 
payment. The nobles were exempted from taxation. Thus privi- 
leged classes arose. Is not Federal taxation to-day, and has it not 
been for the last twenty years moving upon lines of least resistance, 
and under it are there not growing up great privileged classes who re- 
ceive all the benefits and bear none or but few of the burdens of the 
Federal Government? 

Have not the rich and powerful, by means of their wealth and influ- 
ence, shifted from their own shoulders the burdens of Iederal taxation 
and had them placed upon the shoulcers of the poor and the weak, 
the unorganized masses, ‘‘the forgotten millions,’’ by means of our 
high protectiveand prohibitory tariff laws, by the repeal of income taxes 
and all other taxes upon property, thus throwing the whole burden of 
Federal taxation upon consumption and not one dollar upou property 
as such ? 

Not only have they in this way escaped the payment of their own 
share of Federal taxes, but they have been able in addition to compel 
these tax-burdened classes to contribute even larger sums to the suc- 
cess and profits of their own private enterprises. 

This subsidy bill, in my judgment, is but another effort to increase 
the burdens of the taxpayers and to build up another privileged class; 
if that be not its object that will be its effect. Sir Thomas Moore, in 
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describing the condition of his country three hundred years ago, fur- 
nished an apt description of ours to-day in some respects when he said 


The rich [and powerful] are ever striving to pare away something further 
from the daily wages of the poor, by private fraud and even by public laws, so 
that the wrong already existing—for it is a wrong that those from w the 
state derives most benefit should receive least reward—is made yet greater by 
means ofthe law of the State, As soon as the rich [and powertul | decide 

} on adopting these devices [to get rich! in the name of the public, then they be- 


come law 


(re not powerful classes in this country to-day by this and other bills 
attempting to become rich and pewerful by means of the law rather then 
by their own exertions? Are not the four hundred and sixty odd mil- 
lions of dollary now imposed annually by Congress a suflicient burden 
to impose upon the people? Are not the privileged classes, who are 
bearing less than their share of the burdens and receiving 
their share of the benefits of Gov re enough 
country ? 

Are weto be in the condition of the Jewish pex 
the prophet, when he said 


Phat which the palmerworm hath cust ea i that 
the locust hath left hath the cankerwo eaten 1 t t 
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rnment already lat in this 


» in the days of Joel 
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With the unprotected classes of the country, « 
what the ruin of war left have not the | | 
what the protected classes leave do not pensions take, and what 
sions leave shall ship subsidies and other bounties take 

Phis bill makes an appropriation of public money tor 
It is a contract with shipowners and shipbuilders, thac they shal 
ceive bounties during that period by which the people and subsequent 
Congresses will be bound,and which probably can not be repealed, no mat 
ter how clearly they may see that the payment isa waste of public money 
and a positive injury to the best interests of the country. It mortgages 
the revenues of the future, not in a case of necessity, like the payment 
of the national debt, but for the purpose of makinganexperiment. | 
mortgages the revenues of the Government not only for many years to 
come, but for an indefinite and, very probably, for an immense sum. 

The experience of every people who love liberty and desire an eco 
pomical administration Government teaches that appropriations 
should only be made for short periods and in detinite fixed sums 

Annual and definite appropriations are made by Congress for the sup- 
port of our Army and our Navy; for the payment of the salaries of all 
public officials, for carrying the mails, and for paying pensions. Are 
ship subsidies of higher dignity or of a greater importance than these ? 

But even if the principles of this bill were not wrong in themselves 
and were not to be carried out in an unusual and dangerous manuer, 
would its enactment into law benefit the great body of the people ot 
Virginia and of the country? If so, how are they to be benelited 
Will the freicht rates on wheat, corn, tobaceo, cotton, cattle, and the 
other products of the field and the farm, of the mine and manufactory, 
be cheaper on American subsidized vesseis thau they are now? 

It is admitted by the friends of this bill upon the floor of this House 
that they will not. If they did notadmit it, their claim that subsidies 
are needed proves it. That claimis based upon the fact, as they assert, 
that foreign ships can transport ovr foreign commerce for less than the 
American ships can, and that the difference between the cost of build- 
ing and navigating home ships and the cost of building and navigating 
foreign ships must be paid by the Federal Government to that class 
of our people engaged in the foreign shipping business, in order to en- 
able them to compete with foreigners at the present rates of freights, 

What benefit, then, results from these subsidies to the people who 
have products to ship? Nothing whatever except the pleasure of 
having their products carried in American vessels, and for this pleasure 
they pay an increased price to the extent of the subsidy paid. 

But itis claimed that this is the only way in which our merchant 
marine can be restored and increased, and that at the expiration of the 
nineteen yearsduring which this subsidy is to be paid it will be able to 
take care of itself, and that the people generally will thus be compen- 
sated for the increased taxation imposed upon them during that period 
by the building up of this industry. Is not this the old argument in 
favor of high protective tariffs? Was it not said by the earliest advo- 
cate: of high tariffs that we must aid our infant manufactures for a 
few years and that they would then be able to take care of themselves 
withouf farther aid ? 

What has been the result? The average tariff of 1816 was about 
20 per cent., whilst the average under the McKinley bill is about 60 
per cent., or three times as high. In that early day the advocates of 
high tariffs asked for it as a temporary favor; now they demand it asa 
perpetual right. The same reasoning by which the advocates of a 
high tariff have been able to increase and continue it will enable the 
advocates of ship subsidies to increase and continue them. 

It is only recently that a high tariff has come to be regarded as a 
blessing instead of an evil which had to be borne in order to raise reve 
nue for the Government. Necessarily and logically, therefore, from 
the standpoint of the friends of this bill these subsidies will become, 
like the high-tariff laws, things valuable and teneficial in themselves 
and not to be done away with, 


nineteen year 
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The opponents of high tariffs and subsidies take the opposite view 
as to both high tariffs and subsidies. They regard each as a misfor- 
tune. They would have no tariff at all if it were not to raise money 
for the Government, and then only such tariff as will best accomplish 
that result. They would have no subsidies at all because they fur- 
nish no money with which to run the Government, but only take 
money ‘rom the Government and thus increase the burdens of the 
people, ; 

Under our present high-tariff laws, the agricultural and shipping in- 
terests are compelled practically to contribute to the support of the 
manufacturers of the country without any corresponding benefit re- 
sulting therefrom. The result is that our agricultural interests are on 
the verge of bankruptcy and ruin and our shipping interests have been 
driven from the seas. 

This bill proposes to relieve the shipping interests at the expense of 
agriculture and fatten, as it were, both manufacturers and ship build- 
ers and operators off of it, and thus make those engaged in shipping 
the alliesof the manufacturers, to still further oppress and rob agricul- 
ture. Ifit were understood once for all that no subsidies will be granted 
to those engaged in shipping, but tit they, like those engaged in agri- 
culture and other unprotected industries, must rely upon themselves 
alone for success and profits in their business, then those engaged in 
shipbuilding and ship-operating would become the allies of the agri- 
cultural people and aid them in reducing the high tariff to a revenue 
tariff. Whenever men are not permitted todespoil others to make good 
their own losses or increase their own profits, they at once devote 
themselves to the more praiseworthy business of protecting themselves 
from spoliation and wrong at the hands of others. 

Our merchant marine can not be restored in this way. The cause 
of its decline must be removed. Subsidies to the body politic are what 
stimulants are to the individual. They sustain for a time whilst nat- 
urai conditions are being restored and the cause of the disease is being 
destroyed. ‘They never effect a cure. 

The destruction of our shipping interests is due chiefly to two causes, 
and until they are removed our shipping interests can not prosper. 
These causes are, first, barbarous navigation laws; second, high pro- 
tective tariffs. 

Our navigation laws do not allow our own citizens to buy and sail 
under our flag, ships built in other countries, but all ships that fly 
our flag must be built in the United States. If built here they cost 20 
or 25 per cent. more than they would if built in England. When our 
shipowners send these ships, these tools of their trade, out on the sea, 
what isthe result? They arecompelled to compete with other nations 
whose ships do not cost as much by one-fourth or one-fifth. This, of 
course, they are unable to do. 

As long as wooden vessels controlled the carrying trade our shipowners 
suffered, but, as soon as the British ascertained that iron vessels were 
better and in the end cheaper than wooden ones, our merchant marine 
commenced to decline. We could not make iron vessels as cheap as the 
English could; our navigation laws prevented us from buying and using 
foreign built ships. The English shipping interests from that time, 
1855, gradually increased and ours, gradually at first and afterwards rap- 
idly decreased. This decline was hastened by the war between the States 
and by our high protective laws which went into effect in 1862. In 
1855, when our shipping interests were most prosperous, our own vessels 
carried about 75 per cent. of all our foreign trade. Now they only carry 
about 15 per cent. 

This effort to rebuild our merchant marine by means of subsidies 
or bounties is not new. It has been tried in this country several 
times and has always proven a failure. The result has been that the 
people were taxed higher, the public Treasury was drained, the public 
service was corrupted, men in high places were brought to shame and 
disgrace, and our foreign shipping not built up or improved. These 
things can not bedenied. They are matters of history. 

A few years since Mr. CANNON, then and now a member of this 
House and now chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, made 
the following statement on this subject: 


Commencing in the year 1847 down to the present time (1879), act after act has 
been passed for a similar purpose (postal subsidies), I hold in my hand the 
official statements of the Secretary of the Navy and the Postmaster-General, 
which show payments of subsidies to the amount, in round numbers, of $14- 
500,000 to steamship lines during the period from the year 1848 to 1 I hold 
in my hand a statement that shows subsidies to the amount of $7,000,000, in 
round numbers, since that time, making over $21,000,000 that have been paid 
out ofthe Treasury for the purpose of establishing steamship lines. Seven mil- 
lion dollars would buy all the steamships engaged in commerce that sail under 
the American flag on every ocean in the werld; and, more than that, the sub- 
sidizing of these steamship lines, from the Collins line in 1852 up to the present 
time,“-has bankrupted every prominent man that has favored it. 


These large sums Were paid as subsidies. What good was accom- 
plished? Senator Beck in his report on the tariff bill of the Fiftieth 
Congress, known as the Mills bill, said: 


The Postmaster-General demonstrates that from the time we be with the 
Garrison subsidy, followed by the Roach subsidy and the su y to the Pa- 
cific Mail, thatbrought so much scandal, we have built up no trade of any con- 
sequence, except in goods admitted free of duty. We can build up none by 
subsidies. This subsidy will not build up trade, but it will seriously embarrass 


er 


existing postal regulations by giving a subsidy toa few men at the public ex- 
pense, to the detriment of the public service and to the injury of every tax- 
payer in the country. 


Not only did it fail to increase our commerce, but the very money 
used to encourage our foreign shipping interests was used for pur 
poses of corruption in order to get larger subsidies. An American 
writer in giving a brief statement of this dark and shameful period of 
our country’s history, says: 

In 1874, when the company was ready to begin its service, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral declared that the contract wasstillinforce. But in the mean time thesecan- 
dal came to light. Investigation showed that Allan Stockwell, the president of 
the company, with theconsent of the directors, spent through its agent, Irwin, 
nearly $1,000,000 to secure thesubsidy. J.G.Schumaker,a member of the House 
of Representatives, was found to have received $300,000 which he could not ac 
count for througha failure of memory. King, the postmaster of the House and 
Representative-elect,fled to Canada, Other members of Congress were thought 
to be implicated, but nothing was proven against them. This great scandal, sur- 
passed only by the greater one of the “Credit Mobilier,” putan end to further 
subsidy legislation. What were the results obtained by these systems of sub- 
sidies? Did our trade increase by arithmetical progression and did the subsidy 
give us the carrying trade of the worid on the products of China and Japan, as 
wasso confidently predicted by the originators of the scheme ? 


With a full knowledge of the results of former subsidies; with their 
waste of public money; with their failure to extend our commerce or 
to build up our shipping interests, and with their corruption and scan- 
dal, it is proposed by this bill to repeat our former experience, which 
must result as before in extravagance, failure, and national disgrace. 

Shipbuilders and operators are no more entitled to special favors 
than any other industry of this country. But they have a right to an 
equal chance with all other industries. This they have not under our 
present navigation and tariff laws. 

Repeal your barbarous navigation laws and allow, as every other 
nation does, our people to get ships where they can get them cheapest. 
Modify your high-tariff laws and bring them back to a revenue basis, 
and thus encourage commerce and foreign trade. And then our man- 
ufacturers, our merchant marine, and our agricultural interests will all 
stand upon an equal footing, Each class will then rely upon its own 
exertions for success and upon its own energy and economy for its 
profits. Then there will be no abnormal development of some great in- 
dustries at the expense of others, as there is to-day. 

This hothouse method of building up industries by high prohibitory 
tariffs, subsidies, and bounties at the expense of other industries may 
be apparently successful for awhile on the land, on inland ;waters, and 
shallow coasts, but, if we desire to build up our foreign shipping in- 
terests, to establish permanently a great merchant marine, we must 
learn that the deep sea which connects all continents is too big and too 
broad for an#thing but that commercial freedom which recognizes the 
laws of trade and the laws of God. 


Subsidy and Taxation, 


SPEECH 


HON. JUDSON C. CLEMENTS, 


OF GEORGIA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 27, 1891. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (8.3738) to place the American merchant 


marine engaged in the foreign trade upon an equality with that of other na- 
tions— 7 


Mr. CLEMENTS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish it were possible, even at this late day, for 
our friends on the other side to be induced to stop and count the cost 
of theif work at this session to the people of this country. The reg- 
ular atinual appropriation bills, as reported to the House by the com- 
mittees at this first stage of their completion, aggregate, together with 
the $122,000,000 of permanert appropriations, in round numbers, 
$505,000, In addition to this you have passed the direct-tax bill 
involving $17,000,000 more. In addition to this, it is fair and reason- 
able to allow $15,000,000 more for Senate amendments on appropria- 
tion bills and sundry other bills, private and otherwise, during 
this session. All of which, aggregated, will make about $537,000,000, 
which will be in excess of the appropriations of the last session of this 
Congress by upwards of $70,000,000. 

Those appropriations amounted to $463,000,000. You wili goabout 
$74,900,000 beyond that at this session. Those appropriations were 
unprecedented, far above the work of any preceding session as to the 
amount, but this session beats that record. The entire circulating me- 
dium of this country is about $1, 400,000,000 and you are going toappro- 
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priate at this session an amount equal to more than one-third of the 
entire circulating medium of the country. 

You are proposing that within one year there shall be paid by the 
people of this country, to make up this sum of appropriations, a sum 
equal to more than $8 per capita upon the entire population, male and 
female, old and young. You have declined to pass or to,consider, at 
this session, free coinage of silver or any other measure looking to an 
increase of the circulating medium to carry on the business of the 
country. You provided at the last session for a sugar bounty. 

You are now going to provide for this shipping bounty; to put it 
upon the statute book and leave it as a legacy to the people of this coun- 
try. They are to be left to groan under the future burdens which will 
be provided for and piled up by this permanent legislation, which will 
make the appropriations that will be necessary hereafter greater even 
than those of this Congress, unprecedented as they have been. 

It is amazing to me that patriots—and I know there are patriots on 
the other side of the House in control of the majority— itis amazing to 
me that, in the face of the overburdened tax-paying people of this 
country and the depression through which we have been going, and 
which we are not yet rid of, they will stand up and disregard the de- 
mand coming from all parts of the country, irrespective of political 
parties, for an increased circulating medium and a reduction of tax- 
ation, and, in these last hours of the expiring Fifty-first Congress, 
wkose work at its first session has been passed upon and condemned by 
the people—it is amazing to me, I say, that you will take advantage 
of these last hours not only to place in permanent form upon the stat- 
ute book the extravagant appropriations of this session, but also to fix 
these burdens upon the people so that it may not be in the power of 
the next Congress to cut them down. 

Thinkofit! At the last session $463,000,000; at this session $537, - 
000,000, or a total of $1,000,000,000—a thousand million dollars appro- 
priated daring this expiring Congress! You have found time and you 
have found the ways and means to increase taxation upon the people 
upon the everyday necessaries of the poor; to establish bounties for the 
enrichment of the small but favored classes by laying grievous burdens 
upon the struggling masses. In past years you have squandered mil- 
lions upon millions of acres of the best of the public domain in grants 
to the insolent Pacific railroad corporations, to which you extended the 
guaranty of the Government upon their bonds, whereby the people 
must lose. 

At the last sessicn you fixed the sugar bounty, which is direct and 
specific, and by reason of which the taxpayers at large will be required 
to make a forced contribution pure and simple of not less than $7,000, - 
000, and possibly $15,000,000, annually, to the few sugar-growers of our 
country. At that session you also greatly increased the bounty indi- 
rectly exacted from the people who are consumers for the greater ad- 
vantage of the manufacturing classes. 
bill with the avowed purpose of reducing the revenue by increasing 
taxation and thereby diminishing imports. 
revenues the act so far has operated to increase them. 

Thus the predictions of those who resisted this measure have been 
fulfilled, while its supporters have in the light of the facts become rec- 
ognized as false prophets. You have by recent legislation enormously, 
unjustly, and extravagantly increased the rolls and rates of pensions. 
You have by special acts established a large roll of special beneficiaries 
of the favoritism and unjust discrimination that naturally come from 
the present vicious system of so-called legislation in the shape of pri- 
vate relief bills often passed more by reason of social influence or per- 
sonal importunity than by reason of merit. 

You have just passed the bill known as the direct-tax bill, by which 
you give back to the States, mostly in the North, taxes lawfully paid 
more than a quarter of acentury ago. But your hearts and consviences 
are callous and insensible to the dictates of reason, justice, and equity 
when you are asked, in connection with this gratuitous return of taxes 
to one section of our country mainly, to open the doors of your own 
courts to those of the South who, in the dark days immediately after the 
war, paid a specific, direct, and unconstitutional tax upon the one great 
product of the farm—cotton—the cotton of the South, while the farm 
products of other sections were free. 

You now are urging the passage of the pending bill to actually and 
directly donate to the owners of steam and sailing vessels upon the 
sea millions of dollars annually to hire them to traverse the seas for 
their own profit in their own business with their own property. This 
you propose to do under the pretense of building up a commerce which 
by your Chinese wall of protective prohibitory tariff rates, you constantly 
seek to destroy for the alleged purpose of holding on to the home mar- 
ket. With the one hand yon take the earnings of the masses to offer 
to the few to ply the seas and establish commerce with gther countries, 
and with the other hand you erect a wall of exclusion against them. 

Will the Republican theorists never realize the insurmountable dif- 
ficulties of the inconsistency of an enlarged commerce without reci- 
procity ? Ittakestwoto makeabargain; no people can buy unless they 
can also sell. We can not have exclusively our home market and also 
share in the markets of other countries; we can not sell unless we also 
buy from others; we can not have reciprocity in commerce and at the 


You passed the McKinley tariff 


Instead of a reduction of 
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same time have a wall of exclusion around our | e urket Ch 
two will not consist. Whathas become of thats i principle o 
fersonian. Democracy, ‘‘ Equal rights to all and sj il privileg to 
none?’’ 

If the shipowner must, by the contributions of the taxp 
sured profits on his private business, why not, also, the mech 
artisan, and the plowman? If the sugar-grower, why not th 
ton-grower? Is the success of one class of greater concern to th 
people than that of another? Are not all wort! (re they n 
terdependent oneuponanother? If the farmer is crushed by su 
bounties, and special larkesses granted to others by exacti upon 
him, how are the ships to have cargoes, or th vu ting rs raw 


material, or the merchant the goods ? 

What the country most needs equalizat 
taxes and more freedom of commerce. But I desire to return to the 
matter of public appropriations and expenditures. We have alr 
seen that the aggregate of these is unprecedented and appalling. T 
has never been a Congress in the history of our Government so rex 
less and extriwvagant in appropriations as this. It has, in addition to 
extravagant appropriations for the current and succeeding years, since 
its repudiation by the people at the ballot box last fall undertaken to 
fasten upon the country much legislation of the kind I have discussed. 

This course, it seems to me, morally 
upon issue joined and calmly and fully discussed and considered upon 
the legislation and proposed legislation and methods of the majority of 
this Congress overwhelmingly and with an emphasis unexampled said 
they wanted no moreof it. In your desperation it seems that you ar 
determined to defy the people andare gathering up, to put through 
within the remnant of your expiring terms, all the rejected jobs of 
the last quarter of a century, both of legislation and appropriation of 
money, inimical to the interests of the people and the principle of jus- 
tice. 

I repeat that one year’s expenditures now require far more than a 
third of the entire amount of the circulating medium of money of the 
country. While you have found time and methods to do all these 
things you have refused to grant financial relief to the « 
creasing the circulating medium. In your refasail to « 
coinage of silver you do not pretend to represent the wil 
of the people of the United States. You 
majority is in favor of the measure. 

You resist it upon the claim of a higher wisdom than that of the peo- 
ple. All manner of evi! results are predicted by those whose interest 
it is to defeat it in the eventof its passage. lappeal notto theory, but 
to the practical test that has been made. It is true that under the 
of 1878 we have not free coinage, but no more direful calamities are 
now feretold by the prophets who oppose free coinage than were fo 
told then as an argument against the present limited coinage. 

Now that practical experience has, during the twelve years of opera- 
tions under the present law, proven the utter falsity of this kind of 
prophecy, I say away with it and let the will of the people be executed. 
This is the government of the people, to execute their will as they de- 
gire it expressed in the laws subject to the Constitution. 
of the recognized coin metals of the Constitution. Congress ought not 
to hesitate to provide for free coinage of silver. There isin connection 
with the appropriations to which I have referred one feature that de- 
serves to arrest the attention of the whole people. 1 refer to pension 

First, the annual expenditure for this purpose is now about $135,- 
000,000, more than any government in the world paysto maintain its 
army and navy. While the money for this purpose is raised from the 
people of the whole country under a system purposely made specially 
burdensome upon the South, it is distributed almost exclusively in 
one section. No patriot objects to a just and liberal recognition of the 
services of the trus soldier in any war who by reason of his service has 
become disabled or has left a dependent family. But to lay heavy 
burdens upon one section of the country in order to bestow lavish 
bounty upon the people of another, it must be apparent to all, will 
prevent or tend to prev equal opportunity and equal prosperity to 
the people of all sectafhs. This bounty is not confined to those who 
incurred disability in the service. 

The bounty is now confined to those who incurred disability in the 
service. Without entering more in detail into the different objects of 
public expenditure, let me repeat that we need lower and more equal 
taxation, and thatonly for public purposes, and not for private bounties 
and subsidies. We also need more circulating medium for the trans- 
action of the growing business and population of ourcountry. But you 
are giving the country the very opposite of these thinys. 

You increase taxes, increase public expenditures, increase boun- 
ties and subsidies, increase inequality, and absolutely refuse to con 
sider free coinage of silver or any other method of increasing the cir- 
culation so necessary to the business of the country. Not only this, 
but by arbitrary methods you refuse to let us voteon this question. A 
few days more of the abuse of power yet retained by the repudiated 
majority of this House will end one of the worst chapters in our legis- 
lative history, both for what it has done and the methods by which it 
has accomplished these great abuses of power. 
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Land-Grant Forfeitures. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JAMES E. COBB, 


OF ALABAMA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under consideration 
the bill to forfeit certain railroad Jand grants 

Mr. COBB said 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It was not my purpose to enter this discussion un- 
til I was drawn into it on yesterday, but since my attention has been 
directed to the question involved I have been somewhat surprised at 
the position assumed on this floor by gentlemen of well-recognized legal 
ability. I differ from them upon the legal propositions, and let me 
say here that it is not even now a work of supererogation to discuss 
the legal propositions involved, notwithstanding the attention which 
they have already received. 

it has been asserted during the pending debate that the position as- 
sumed by certain gentlemen who have insisted upon full and strict for- 
feiture has been and is in the interest of the railroad companies; or, if 
not intentionally so, that the effect of their contention has been in that 
direction, for the reason that the delay caused thereby has enabled the 
companies to continue to ‘‘earn’’ land by extending the construction 
of their roads, 

This assertion is based on the assumption that under the provisions 
of the land-grant acts the railroad companies named therein are en- 
titled to land for every completed section of 25 miles of road without 
reference to the time of the completion, 

But, Mr. Chairman, if it be true as a legal proposition that they are 
earning nothing, then the charge has no force, Directing my atten- 
tion particularly to the Northern Pacific Company, as a fair represent- 
ative of the land-grant companies, I shall take the position that there 
is not an acre of land said to have been earned by this company that 
is not forfeitable at the pleasure of the Government of the United 
States. My surprise has been not only that this position is contro- 
verted, but that it is assumed that the courts of the United States have 
so declared, I can find no warrant for such assumption in the cases 
relied on, 

There can be no proper distinction made, in my opinion, between the 
lands which are claimed to have been earned by the railroad company prior 
to the time fixed in the granting act for the completion of the whole road, 
and the lands which the company claims to have earned subsequently 
to that date and up toth. present time. It is clear that the grant to the 
company operated in presenti; that whatever title the company acquired 
under the grant passed to it on the approval of the act itself, and that 
no other or further title passed from the Government by reason of the 
construction of the road. 

That has been decided, and clearly decided. It is true the Supreme 

. Court say that the construction of the road in sections and in the man- 
ner specified in the granting act made it possible for the boundaries of 
the land which the company could take to be ascertained, but the title 
to this land so designated by metes and bounds was already in the 
company. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the law is the same in its application to 
the lands claimed to have been earned by the railroad company prior 
to the time fixed in the act for the construction of the road and to the 
lands which are claimed to have been earned subsequently to that time, 
and is to be determined by the language of the granting act. 

In both cases the title held hy the company is a title forfeitable at 
the will of the Government for conditions broken, as I will attempt 
to show. 

But it is said that patents were issued by the Government. That 
fact cuts no figure in this case. The patentsconveyed no title. They 
are simply the evidence of a title which was created by force of the 
granting act, and they in no measure enlarge the title thus created; 
and the issuance of a patent does not prevent a forfeiture, does not 
prevent the Government from claiming that these lands were not earned 
in accordunce with the provisions of the granting act. 

The chairman of thecommittee [Mr. Payson ] relies very much upon 
an opinion of Justice Field delivered while sitting as a circuit judge. 
I refer tothe case of Denny ws, Dawson. In regard to thatopinion I have 
this to say: Every word uttered by the learned judge with reference 
to this question of forfeiture is dictum pure and simple. This was a 
case of ejectment. The plaintiff brought an action of ejectment to re- 
cover possession of certain lands. To that complaint the defendant de- 
murred; and the issue was upon the demurrer. Upen that issue the 
opinion was delivered. 

Now, the only question in issue before the court in that state of 
pleadiugs was, whether the plaintiff had such a legal title as would 


enable him to maintain ejectment—simply that and nothing more. 
In order to decide that question it was only necessary for the judge te 
ascertain whether or not the granting act operated in presenti and thus 
conveyed title. That was all. And whenever he reached the conciu- 
sion that the act under which the lands were held granted the title to 
them in pragenti he had concluded the case; and the question of for- 
feiture was not before the court at all. That conclusion disposed of 
the demurrer and gave the plaintiff a standing in court, and all the 
discussion about the right of forfeiture, and the power of the Govern- 
ment to forfeit, and the provision in the act in reference to it is obiter 
dictum, 

Further than that, Mr. Chairman, a careful and critical analysis of 
this opinion does not lead to the conclusion that Judge Field in deliv- 
ering it intended to assert that there was no right of forfeiture in the 
Government of the United States. The only language contained in 
the opinion that can bear such a construction is this, where, speaking 
about the patents, the judge says: 

That would be evidence that the grantee, in the construction of that portion 


of the road, had fully complied with the conditions of the grant, and to that ex- 
tent the grant was relieved of the possibility of forfeiture for breach of its con- 


ditions. 

Now, gentlemen say that the meaning here is that the issuance of 
patents was a full compliance with the conditions of the grant. That 
was not in the mind of the judge. What was it he was talkingabout ? 
Why, Mr. Chairman, in the original act under which these lands were 
obtained from the Government there is a provision which says that 
when 25 miles of the road have been constructed and after certain other 
specified things have been done, then the United States Government 
shall issue a patent for the amount of land earned by the construction 
of those 25 miles of road. 

That was in the granting act. Now, what Judge Field means here 
is that the issuance of the patent was evidence of the fact that these 
things had been done by the company, which the act provides should 
be done precedent to the issuance of patents for the lands earned by 
the construction of 25 miles of the road. Simply that and nothing 
more. The right of ultimate forfeiture is not discussed. And so it 
is in the other cases, If I had time I would cite them, but I can not 
stop to read them now. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, Mr. Chairman, is this, that as 
between the tenant in ion and everybody in the world his title 
is good until the Government steps in and asserts a superior right. 
All of these cases, you must bear in mind—all of them—were between 
individuals and not cases to which the Government was a party in in- 
terest; aud as between individuals the cou:t say the title is perfect in 
the tenant in possession holding the patent of the Government. But 
in deciding this question there is no hint that there is not a reserved 
right in the Government to declare a forfeiture for conditions broken. 

Mr. Chairman, common law is crystallized common sense; and 
there is no man here, be he lawyer or layman, who will take these 
granting acts and read them carefully, with an understanding of what 
the English language imports, without seeing at once that these grants 
to the railroads were made upon the express condition and reservation 
that the roads should be completed within a certain time. The dis- 
tinct conditions incorporated in the act operate as a reservation of 
right to the Government todeclare forfeiture of all lands granted when- 
ever the conditions on which the grant rests are broken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time yielded to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr, PAYSON. I yield now fifteen minutes, or so much time as he 
may desire, to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. RocErs]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, the time allotted to me has been 
somewhat curtailed by circumstances, and as I am not feeling very 
vigorous this morning I believe I will not submit the remarks I in- 
tended to submit in support of what is known as the McRae and 
Stone amendment to the bill under consideration, but will yield the 
time to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Copp] to conclude his re- 
marks. 

Mr. COBB. Now, Mr. Chairman, here is the act in question. Let 
me, however, stop just here to remark that there are several of these 
acts. In some of them, known as granting acts to the railroads, thera 
are provisions such as suggested by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
HERMANN], and to which he referred a moment ago, and wherever 
these provisions are contained in the act there can be no confusion 
about the construction of it, because the act itself is so plain to the 
ordinary reader that all room for contention is destroyed and gone. It 
provides in express terms for forfeiture. ; 

But the conditions specified in the act I am considering are identical 
ir iegal effect with the expressed conditions to which the gentleman 
from Oregon in his remarks to the gentleman from Arkansas, 

Now, let us see. I am pressed for time and can not quote very fully, 
but here is the gist of the whole matter. After providing for the grant 
and after providing the manner of construction of the railroad and for 
the issuance of the patents upon lands earned by the construction of 
25 miles and so on, it concludes as follows: 

Thateach and every go. right, and privilege herein are so made and given 

orthern Pacific 


to and accepted by the ilroad Company upon and subject te 
the following conditions, 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, one of the conditions expressed in the act is 
that the road shall be completed within a certain time. 
not completed to-day. There isno controversy about this fact. What, 
then, is the condition? Why, it was a grant operating in the present, 
and subject to defeat upon noncompliance with the conditions con- 
tained in the granting act. That is common sense. 
law. 

Mr. PAYSON. That is to say, the act is self-operating, in the judg- 
ment of the gentleman. 

Mr. COBB. To the extent that whatever title the road had passed 
to the road upon the approval of the act, but subject to declaration of 
forfeiture by the Government for conditions broken. 

Mr. PAYSON. And came back to the Government for nonperform- 
ance. 

Mr. COBB. Certainly not, but will come whenever the Government 
takes the proper steps to declare_a forfeiture, and thus to destroy the 
title which passed to the company by force of the granting act. That 
isall. The title having passed to the company by force of the grant- 
ing act, but burdened with conditions, it must be divested by action 
taken by this Government. 

There has been something said about a waiver. Where is there any 
waiver? The issuance of patents was no waiver. Why? Because 
the issuing of patents was provided for in the act itself, but the effect 
of the patents was subject to the conditions named in the act. 

Mr. PAYSON. Will it interrupt the gentleman to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COBB. Certainly not, if you will give me the time. 

Mr. PAYSON. It is in the line of the argument you are pursuing 

The gentleman says there can be no waiver on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr, COBB. I say there has not been any. 

Mr, PAYSON. What, in the judgment of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, is the effect of Congress year after year, upon all of these roads 
that are partially completed, imposing upon them the burdens of the 
land-grant roads, as, for instance, compelling them to carry the mails 
at 50 per cent. of the ordinary rates, compelling them to transport 
munitions of war and troops free of charge, etc., with a full knowledge 
of the condition of the roads and their noncompletion ? 

Mr. COBB, Who made that compulsion ? 

Mr. PAYSON. The Congress of the United States in every appro- 
priation bill that has been passed. 

Mr. HOLMAN. None of those conditions apply to ti.is Northern 
Pacific, however. 

Mr. PAYSON. Oh, yes, every one. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Notone; my friend is mistakenaboutthat. There 
is one single provision, that Congress may fix the rate for transporta- 
tion, but another provision that that shall not be more than the cost 
of transporting the property of private parties. 

Mr. PAYSON. Yes, but as to the land-grant roads the gentleman 
will remember that in every appropriation bill we imposed upon them 
the burden of carrying the mail at a lesser rate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Atal15 per cent. less rate. 

Mr. PAYSON. It isa lesser rate for the service. I am asking the 
gentleman what he thinks the effectof that arrangement is, when Con- 
gress says to them ‘‘ You shall carry the mail and property as though 
you were land-grant roads,’’ and at the same time take from them the 
benefit which they would derive from being land-grant roads. 

Mr. HOLMAN, If they do not get the land they are not subject to 
the burden. 

Mr. COBB. I am now dealing with the strictly legal proposition, the 
construction of the granting act itself. But the legislation spoken of 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAyson] can not operate as a 
waiver, for the reason that until a forfeiture is declared the roads are 
subject to the burdens imposed hy the granting acts and are rightfully 
treated as land-grant roads in appropriation bills. 

Nor, in strictly legal sense, are purchasers from the railroad company 


That road is 


That is common 
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in better condition than the company itself. The existence of pat 
would not relieve a purchaser from the duty of inquiry as to t 
which the railroad company had in the land, because the very tit 
which they gave him, the patent itself, advised him of the « 
of the act under which the patent was granted, and it 
rule of law that every man is presumed to know that which a pe 
inquiry would disclose to him. Therefore evéry purchaser f 
railroad company, no matter how perfect his deed seems to 
charged with knowledge that his title is forfeitable if th 
of the grant are not fulfilled 
But, Mr. Chairman, I must hurry on. My conclusion from t ul 


gument is that all this land is forfeitable, and the question now 


Ww 
much shall we undertake to forfeit? In the little colloquy that | had 
with the gentleman from Indiana, Judge HOLMAN, yesterday, | und 
stood him to assert the prdéposition that if we passed this act it would 
as a matter of law, confirm the title in the purchasers from the road to 


the lands not covered by the act. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not think my friend exactly understood m« 
I said that was the practical result, and that the is 


suing of the patent 


would at once occur, as all men know who know anything about this 
question. 

Mr. COBB. Iwill say in justice to my friend I could scarcely be 
lieve that my impression of his remarks was ‘correct. His position 
was that the result would be to prevent the action on the part of the 


Government, to declare the forfeiture of any of these lands not men 

tioned in the pending bill. Now, Mr. Chairman, that need not be 
and should not be the effect at all. My position is’ this: we ought to 
forfeit here and now every acre of land that we can forfeit without 

dispute with anybody, but in doing that we ought not to bar the Gov 
ernment of the United States from hereafter declaring as forfeited every 
acre of other lands which many of us believe ought to be forfeited to 
the Government. I am for practical legislation and practical results, 
and the position held by the Senate at this time prevents the complete 
legislation which many of us desire. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If my friend thinks there is going to be further for- 
feiture, how does he account for the fact that the railroad companies 
want this bill passed ? 

Mr. HERMANN. 

Mr. McRAF. 

Mr. HOLMAN 
Pacific road. 

Mr. COBB. I suppose that, if the companies wish this bill to pass, 
it is because they have the belief, expressed by my friend awhile ago, 
that while the right of further forfeiture may remain it would not be 
exercised. 

Iam not advised that the railroad companies want this legislation, 
and I am not speaking in their interest nor in furtherance of their 
wishes, for while I believe in guarantying to them every right to which 
they are entitled under the law, I am for holding them to the 
rigid accountability to the people for the manner in which the) 


What evidence is there of that? 
The fact that the Senate passed it is evidence enough. 


i assert it without hesitation as to the Northern 


t 


ive 
exercised the rights which have been granted to them. They have 
grown rich and powerful by methods not always, | fear, to be com 
mended as legitimate. They hold many millions of the peoples wealth 
to which they are not justly entitled; and now, while complaint comes 
to us from all quarters from overburdened taxpayers, and demands for 
relief, it does not become the people’s representatives to hesitate to call 
these hitherto-favored corporations to a rigid accounting. 
But there are those whose interests should not be disregarded. They 


are the settlers, good, conservative citizens, who hold their homes by 
purchase from the land-grant companies. 

Mr. HERMANN. They are the men who ask for this legislation. 

Mr. COBB. Whatever equities they areentitled to should be accorded 
in any finaladjustment made. This can be done hereafter, if in pass- 
ing this bill we guard against precluding Congress from further for- 
feiture. 

{ Here the hammer fel! 





